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Whatever  the  poets  may  say,  it  is  incontrcvertible  that  the  great 
majority  of  men  look  upon  the  beauties  and  glories  of  Nature  that  sur- 
round them  with  almost  entire  indifference.  We  shall  not  inquire 
whether  this  is  the  result  of  a  natural  incapacity  to  perceive  and  ad- 
mire the  beautiful  and  sublime,  or  whether  it  is  that  their  impressions 
are  so  deadened  by  familiarity  as  to  be  passed  by  unnoticed.  Probably 
the  former  is  the  case  with  the  greater  number ;  although  we  cannot 
believe  with  some  writers,  that  all  our  ideas  of  beauty  are  but  the 
results  of  association,  or  of  our  perceptions  of  the  proportion,  or  fitness, 
or  utility  of  things.  When  we  say  that  some  Uiings  are  naturally 
agreeable,  and  others  naturally  disagreeable,  we  hate  said  all  that  we 
know  about  the  matter ;  and  this  amounts  to  nothing  more  than  a  con- 
fession of  our  ignorance.  Yet,  if  we  admit  in  all  men  the  existence  of 
a  natural  sense  of  beauty,  daily  observation  shows  us  that  the  pleasure 
arising  from  it  is  in  most  cases  very  feeble  and  evanescent.  How 
many  live  in  the  midst  of  the  most  magnificent  natural  scenery,  and 
never  perceive  its  beauties  until  they  are  pointed  out  to  them  by  some 
intelligent  traveller !  And  often  if  admiration  be  professed,  it  is  of  that 
vague,  undistinguishing  kind,  which  indicates  little  knowledge  of  the 
causes  why  they  admire.  Even  among  men  of  cultivated  tastes,  there 
is  much  more  of  affected  than  real  enthusiasm. 

If  what  we  have  said  be  true,  it  is  a  curious  subject  of  inquiry  why 
descriptive  poetry  has  been  so  popular.  How  happens  it  that  so  many 
who  have  looked  upon  Nature  herself  with  great  indifference,  have  been 
so  much  delighted  with  the  reflection  of  her  image  in  the  pages  of  the 
poets  ?  We  suspect,  indeed,  that  a  part  of  the  popularity  of  this  class 
of  writers  is  factitious.  Thomson,  the  most  popular,  is  we  suspect 
oftener  purchased  than  read  ;  and  his  *  Seasons'  are  hot  unfrequently 
spoken  of  with  admiration  by  those  who  know  little  of  them  but  the 
episodes.     The  chief  interest  of  the  *  Task'  is  to  be  sought  for  in  other 
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sources  than  its  descriptions,  notwithstanding  the  curiosa  felicitas  of 
Cowper's  diction. 

The  pleasure  which  we  feel  in  reading  descriptive  poetry  may  perhaps 
in  all  cases  be  traced  to  one  of  the  three  following  sources :  the  con- 
ception in  our  own  minds  of  objects  corresponding  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree  to  those  which  exist  in  the  mind  of  the  poet ;  the  train  of  asso- 
ciations which  his  language  awakens ;  or  the  moral  interest  with  which 
he  invests  what  he  describes.  In  the  case  first  mentioned,  the  emotions 
we  feel  are  similar  to  those  which  the  sight  of  the  objects  themselves 
would  produce ;  if  beautiful,  of  pleasure ;  if  terrible,  of  awe.  A 
painting,  which  is  an  accurate  representation  of  nature,  regarded  irre- 
spective of  the  skill  of  the  artist,  would  affect  us  in  the  same  way.  But 
the  effects  resulting  from  this  cause  are  too  inconsiderable  to  require 
particular  mention.  The  picture  which  words  are  able  to  present  is  so 
indistinct  and  vague  as  rarely  to  produce  any  strong  emotion.  If  the 
objects  themselves  are  generally  looked  upon  with  indifference,  much 
less  can  a  verbal  description  of  them  afford  us  any  great  degree  of 
pleasure. 

The  language  which  the  poet  uses  often  suggests  to  the  mind  of  the 
reader  trains  of  thought  and  imagery  which  were  never  present  to  his 
own  mind.  Hence  many  expressions  which  are  in  themselves  eminently 
poetic,  will  arouse  associations,  oftentimes,  that  entirely  spoil  the  passage. 
On  the  other  hand,  an  expression  low  and  vulgar  may  be  ennobled  by 
its  associations,  and  give  dignity  and  force  to  the  composition.  We  not 
unfrequently  meet  phrases  which  have  great  beauty  in  the  eyes  of  one 
man,  which  seem  flat  and  insipid  in  the  eyes  of  another.  Every  writer 
who  has  attempted  dignified  or  pathetic  composition,  has  felt  how  difficult 
ft  is  to  avoid  those  words  which  will  suggest  ideas  that  are  unworthy  of 
the  subject.  If,  however,  the  poet  is  sometimes  a  loser,  he  is  also  some- 
times a  gainer  from  this  cause.  The  reader  often  finds  in  his  own  asso- 
ciations, sources  of  pleasure  independent  of  the  poet.  The  light  that 
illumines  the  page  is  but  the  reflected  radiance  of  his  own  thoughts,  and 
is  unseen  by  all  save  himself. 

But  it  is  in  the  moral  interest  with  which  the  poet  invests  the  objects 
he  describes,  that  the  chief  source  of  our  pleasure  is  to  be  found.  The 
poet  paints  Nature,  not  as  she  is,  but  as  she  seems.  He  adorns  her  with 
beauty  not  her  own,  and  presents  her  thus  adorned  to  men,  to  admire 
and  to  love.  It  is  by  interweaving  human  sympathies  and  feelings  with 
the  objects  of  the  material  world,  that  they  lose  their  character  of  *  mute 
insensate  things,''  and  acquire  the  power  to  charm  and  to  soothe  us, 
amidst  all  the  cares  and  anxieties  of  our  life.  The  intellectual  process 
which  here  takes  place  is  so  interesting  and  important  that  we  shall 
make  no  apology  for  treating  the  subject  at  some  length. 

It  is  sufficiently  obvious  that  an  accurate  description  of  nature,  or  a 
beautif\il  work  of  art,  is  not  poetical.  On  the  other  hand,  in  proportion 
as  the  minuteness  of  the  description  is  increased,  the  poetry  vanishes. 
The  traveller  who  should  give  us  the  exact  dimensions  of  the  pyramids, 
the  precise  height  of  the  terraces,  the  width  and  height  of  the  inner 
passages,  would  give  us  much  more  definite  ideas  of  those  structures 
than  he  who  should  paint  to  us  (he  effects  produced  on  his  own  mind  by 
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their  vastness,  their  antiquity,  and  the  solitude  that  surrounds  them.  So 
in  descriptions  of  natural  scenery,  the  geographer  who  gives  us  the 
measurement  of  mountains,  and  rivers,  and  plains,  is  much  more  accu- 
rate than  he  who  describes  them  solely  from  the  picture  that  exists  in  his 
fancy.  We  wish  to  be  rightly  understood.  We  do  not  mean  that 
vagueness  and  generality  are  essential  to  poetical  description.  As  on 
the  one  hand,  mathematical  accuracy,  by  allowing  no  play  to  the  ima- 
gination, produced  a  feeble  impression,  so  on  the  other  the  indistinct- 
ness arising  from  indefinite  expressions  is  equally  unfavorable.  But  in 
neither  is  the  poetry  of  the  description  dependent  on  the  greater  or  less 
degree  of  minuteness  with  which  particular  objects  are  spoken  of. 
When  Whitbread  described  the  Phenix,  according  to  Sheridan  s  version, 
*  like  a  poulterer ;  it  was  green,  and  red,  and  yellow,  and  blue ;  he  did 
not  let  us  off  for  a  single  feather,'  he  did  not  fail  more  egregiously  than 
Thomson  in  the  following  lines,  in  which,  by  the  forxje  of  language,  a 
flock  of  geese  are  made  highly  poetical  objects : 

*  Hushed  in  short  suspeiiM 
The  plumy  people  streak  their  wings  with  oil, 
To  throw  the  lucid  moisture  trickling  off, 
And  wait  the  approaching  sign  to  strike  at  once 
Into  the  general  choir.' 

The  poet  indeed  must  give  us  a  lively  and  definite  image  of  the  scene 
or  object  which  he  undertakes  to  describe.  But  how  shall  this  be  done  ? 
Simply  by  telling  us  how  it  appeared  to  him ;  introducing  those  circum- 
stances which  had  the  greatest  effect  on  his  own  imagination.  He  looks 
on  nature  neither  as  a  gardener,  a  geographer,  an  astronomer,  nor  a 
geologist,  but  as  a  man,  susceptible  of  strong  impressions,  and  able  to 
describe  clearly  to  others  the  objects  which  affected  himself.  This  he 
will  do  in  the  style  which  the  emotion  raised  within  him  naturally  dic- 
tates. His  imagery,  his  illustrations,  his  whole  language,  will  take  the 
hue  of  his  own  feelings.  It  is  in  describing  accurately  the  effect,  not 
the  cause,  the  emotion,  not  the  object  which  produced  it,  that  the  poet's 
fidelity  to  nature  consists.  Let  us  illustrate  our  meaning  by  two  or 
three  examples.  In  Thomson  we  find  the  following  description  of  a 
thunder-storm : 

'  A  boding  ttilcnce  reigns 
Dread  through  the  dun  expanse;  save  the  dull  sound 
That  from  the  mountain,  previous  to  the  storm, 
Jlolls  o'er  the  muttering  earth,  disturbs  the  flood, 
And  shakes  the  forest  leaf  without  a  breath. 
Prone  to  the  lowest  vale,  the  aj^rial  tribes 
Descend :  the  tempest-loving  raven  scarce 
Dares  wing  the  dubious  dusk.    In  rueful  gaze 
The  cattle  stand,  and  on  the  scowling  heavens 
Cost  a  deploring  eye,  by  man  forsook, 
Who  to  the  crowded  cottage  hies  him  fast, 
Or  seeks  the  shelter  of  the  downward  cave. 
'Tis  listening  fear,  and  dumb  amazement  all. 
When  to  the  startled  eye  the  sudden  glance 
Appears  far  south,  eruptive  through  the  cloud 
And  following  slower  in  explosion  vast. 
The  thunder  raises  his  tremendous  vcHce. 
At  first  heard  solemn  o'er  the  verge  of  heaven 
The  tempest  growls ;  but  as  it  nearer  comes 
And  rolls  its  awful  burthen  on  the  wind, 
The  lightnings  flash  a  larger  curve,  and  more 
The  nois«  astounds;  till  over  head  a  sheet 
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Of  livid  flame  discloces  wide ;  then  shuts 
And  opens  wider ;  shuts,  and  opens  still 
Expansive,  wrapping  ether  in  a  blaze. 
Follows  the  loosened,  aggravated  roar, 
Enlarging,  deepening,  mingling ;  peal  on  peal 
Crushed  horrilMe,  convulsing  heaven  and  earth.* 

Mr.  Irving  describes  a  similar  scene  in  the  following  terms :  *  It 
was  the  latter  part  of  a  calm  sultry  day,  that  they  floated  quietly  with 
the  tide  between  these  stem  mountains.  There  was  that  perfect  quiet 
which  prevails  over  nature  in  the  languor  of  summer  heat ;  the  turning 
/of  a  plank,  or  the  accidental  falling  of  an  oar  on  deck,  was  echoed  from 
the  mountain  side,  and  reverberated  along  the  shores.  To  the  left  the 
Dunderberg  reared  its  woody  precipices,  height  over  height,  forest  over 
forest,  away  into  the  deep  summer  sky.  To  the  right  strutted  forth  the 
bold  promontory  of  Antony's  nose,  with  a  solitary  eagle  wheeling  about 
it ;  while  beyond,  mountain  succeeded  to  mountain,  until  they  seemed  to 
lock  their  arms  together,  and  confine  this  mighty  river  in  their  embraces. 
In  the  midst  of  his  admiration,  Dolph  remarked  a  pile  of  bright  snowy 
clouds  peering  above  the  western  heights.  It  was  succeeded  by  another 
and  another,  each  seemingly  pushing  onward  its  predecessor,  and  tow- 
ering with  dazzling  brilliancy  in  the  deep  blue  atmosphere ;  and  now 
muttering  peals  of  thunder  were  faintly  heard  rolling  behind  the  moun- 
tains. The  river,  hitherto  still  and  glassy,  reflecting  pictures  of  the 
sky  and  land,  naw  showed  a  dark  ripple  at  a  distance,  as  the  breeze 
came  creeping  up  it.  The  fish-hawks  wheeled  and  screamed,  and 
sought  their  nests  on  the  high  dry  trees ;  the  crows  flew  clamorously 
to  the  crevices  of  the  rocks,  and  all  nature  seemed  conscious  of  the 
approaching  thunder  gust.  The  clouds  now  rolled  in  volumes  over 
the  mountain  tops ;  their  summits  still  bright  and  snowy,  but  the  lower 
parts  of  an  inky  blackness.  The  rain  began  to  patter  down  in  broad 
and  scattered  drops  ;  the  winds  freshened,  and  curled  up  the  waves ;  at 
length  it  seemed  as  if  the  bellying  clouds  were  torn  open  by  the  moun- 
tain tops,  and  complete  torrents  of  rain  came  rattling  down.  The  light- 
ning leaped  from  cloud  to  cloud,  and  streamed  quivering  against  the 
rocks,  splitting  and  rending  the  stoutest  forest  trees  ;  the  thunder  burst 
in  tremendous  explosions ;  the  peals  were  echoed  from  mountain  to 
mountain ;  they  clashed  upon  Dunderberg,  and  then  rolled  up  the  long 
de§le  of  the  Highlands,  each  headland  waking  a  new  echo,  until  old  Bull 
Hill  seemed  to  bellow  back  the  storm.' 

We  think  that  no  one  who  attentively  reads  the  foregoing  extracts  can 
fail  to  see  the  infinite  superiority  of  the  latter  over  the  former,  in  every 
thing  that  pertains  to  a  faithful  representation  of  nature.  Irving  has 
given  us  the  scene  just  as  he  saw  it,  unmixed  with  any  hue  or  coloring 
with  which  the  mood  of  his  own  mind  might  have  invested  it.  We  see 
the  objects  themselves,  disconnected  from  the  associations  of  the  specta- 
tor. Had  there  been  a  thousand  persons  looking  on,  each  would  have 
heard  the  same  sounds,  and  seen  the  same  sights.  There  is  nothing 
that  is  extraneous.  He  has  given  us  an  exact  copy  of  his  original,  and 
nothing  more.  Thomson,  on  the  contrary,  has  not  described  a  thunder- 
storm as  he  saw  it,  but  according  to  the  effect  that  it  produced  on  his  own 
mind.     His  epithets  are  rarely  deficriptive  of  the  qualities  that  exist  in 
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the  objects  to  which  they  are  applied.  They  have  reference  rather  to 
the  emotions  which  their  presence  produces  in  himself.  Thus,  in  the 
first  line,  *  boding'  is  not  a  quality  that  can  be  predicated  of  silence. 
To  the  feeling  that  the  silence  preceding  a  storm  is  wont  to  excite,  the 
epithet  is  properly  enough  applied.  So  with  the  expression  <  dubious 
dusk.' 

In  connection  with  these  extracts,  we  will  look  at  one  taken  from 
Scott's  description  of  the  scenery  around  Loch  Katrine : 

*  Boon  nature  scattered  free  and  wild. 
Each  plant,  or  flower,  the  mountain*!  child ; 
Here  eglantine  embabned  the  air, 
Hawt)iom  and  hazel  mingled  there; 
The  primrote  pale,  and  violet  flower, 
Found  in  each  cleft  a  narrow  bower ; 
Foxglove  and  ni^ht-shade,  side  by  side 
Emblems  of  j[>uni8hment  and  pride, 
Grouped  their  dark  hues  with  every  stain 
The  weather-beaten  craf  s  retain ; 
With  bouffhs  that  quaked  at  every  breath, 
Gray -birch  and  aspen  wept  beneiULh ; 
Aloft  the  ash  and  warrior  oak 
Cast  anchor  in  the  rifted  rock ; 
And  higher  yet  the  pine  tree  hung 
His  scattered  trunk,  and  iVequent  flung 
Where  seemed  the  cliffs  to  meet  on  high 
His  boughs  athwart  the  narrowed  sky. 
Highest  of  all,  where  white  peaks  glanced. 
Where  glistening  streamers  waved  and  danced, 
The  wanderer's  eye  could  barely  view 
The  summer  heaven's  delicious  blue.' 

The  same  remarks  which  we  applied  to  Irving  are  applicable  with 
some  little  restriction  here.  With  one  or  two  exceptions,  the  epithets 
mark  attributes  that  exist  in  the  subjects.  Every  one  can  see  at  a 
glance  the  appropriateness  of  such  terms  Bispale  primrose,  gray  birch, 
and  narrow  bower.  They  are  not  dependant  for  their  effect  upon  any 
fanciful  train  of  associations  which  their  names  may  excite. 

If  we  compare  the  above  extracts  together,  we  arrive  at  certain  re- 
sults which  we  shall  briefly  state.  We  will  throw  out  of  view  for  a 
moment  any  pleasure  which  the  rhythm  may  give  us,  as  foreign  to  our 
present  purpose.  Each  of  these  writers  is  describing  a  scene  from 
nature.  Each  of  them  has  the  same  object,  to  interest  others  by  a  rep- 
resentation of  those  sights  and  sounds  that  interested  themselves.  Scott 
accomplishes  his  purpose  by  presenting  as  exact  a  picture  of  nature  as  it 
is  possible  perhaps  for  words  to  give.  He  does  not  tell  us  how  he  is 
affected  by  what  he  sees,  and  looks  upon  neither  directly  nor  indirectly. 
He  does  not  search  for  any  resemblances  that  are  not  palpable,  and 
founded  in  the  nature  of  things.  All  similes  and  metaphors  which  serve 
to  express  his  own  emotions  are  carefully  avoided.  The  whole  is  pic- 
turesque and  life-like  in  the  highest  degree,  yet  every  circumstance  is 
mentioned  in  the  cool,  unimpassioned  way  in  which  we  mention  any 
common  occurrence. 

Thomson  accomplishes  his  purpose  by  portraying  his  own  feelings ; 
not  indeed  in  so  many  words,  but  by  the  use  of  those  expressions,  and  by 
those  transitions  of  thought,  which  mark  a  state  of  emotion.  The  epithet 
*  boding,'  to  which  we  have  referred,  is  an  example.  It  is  an  indirect 
disclosure  of  the  mood  of  his  own  mind.     At  another  time  it  is  not  im^ 
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probable  that  an  epithet  of  a  directly  opposite  meaning  would  have  been 
selected.  The  reader  is  affected  by  it,  because  by  a  law  of  sympathy, 
we  are  affected  by  whatever  reveals  the  presence  of  passion  in  another. 
It  influence  us  precisely  as  the  tones  of  the  voice  of  a  person  in  dis- 
tress influence  us.  Both  are  expressive  of  emotion,  and  we  cannot  re- 
main unaffected  by  them. 

This  is  the  main  source  of  the  pleasure  we  feel  in  reading  Thomson's 
description.  It  conveys  to  us  but  a  very  indistinct  idea  of  the  subject 
matter.  Different  readers,  according  to  their  mental  peculiarities,  will 
be  differently  affected  by  it.  He  does  not  paint  to  the  bodily  eye,  but  to 
the  eye  of  the  mind ;  and  he  will  feel  most  pleasure  who  puts  himself 
in  the  same  position  as  the  poet,  and  sees  with  his  eyes  and  hears 
with  his  ears.  Unless  he  can  do  this,  he  will  derive  but  little  gratifica- 
tion from  the  perusal. 

Less  minute  than  Irving,  and  more  picturesque  than  Thomson,  Scott 
will  probably  to  most  readers  give  more  pleasure  than  either  of  them. 
In  conveying  lively  impressions  of  natural  objects  he  is  unsurpassed, 
but  he  is  scarcely  less  successful  in  inspiring  the  mind  of  the  reader 
with  the  same  emotions  that  fill  his  own  breast.  There  is  ever  between 
the  thought  and  its  expression  a  perfect  harmony.  It  is  only  when  agi- 
tated by  passion  that  he  uses  the  langttage  of  passion.  Hence  we  never 
find  that  timid  phraseology  which  so  often  disgusts  us  in  Thomson ;  vox 
et  prceterea  nihil.  No  one  delights  more  in  the  use  of  figurative  language, 
nor  employs  metaphors  that  more  appropriately  convey  the  sentiment 
that  pervades  his  mind.  In  the  passage  we  have  quoted  are  the  following 
lines : 

'  Aloft  the  ash  and  warrior  oak 
Caat  anchor  in  the  rifted  rock.' 

The  poet  looking  up  at  the  trees  firmly  rooted  in  the  rifts  of  the  rock, 
defying  the  tempest  and  storm,  felt  an  emotion  of  pleasure  which  the 
sight  of  their  lofty  position,  and  the  apparent  danger  of  their  being  hurl- 
ed headlong  at  the  first  blast  of  wind,  contrasted  with  the  sense  of  their 
real  security,  produced.  To  express  this  pleasurable  emotion,  he  fast- 
ens upon  the  resemblance  between  a  root  of  the  tree  and  an  anchor ;  a 
resemblance  not  between  the  things  themselves,  but  between  their  uses. 
Neglecting  all  the  points  of  difference,  and  confining  his  attention  to  this 
single  point  of  similarity,  he  presents  an  image  which  all  admit  to  be 
highly  forcible  and  poetical. 

The  great  merit  of  all  descriptive  poetry  consists  in  the  unity  of  feel- 
ing which  pervades  it.  Unlike  the  epic,  or  the  drama,  it  has  none  of 
the  interest  which  arises  from  a  connected  narrative,  or  the  development 
of  individual  character  in  reference  to  a  certain  end.  The  poet  con- 
fines himself  to  the  expression  of  those  feelings  which  are  awakened 
by  the  sight  of  the  beauty  and  sublimity  of  nature.  Passing,  as  he 
necessarily  must,  from  one  object  to  another,  each  fitted  to  excite  in  his 
bosom  conflicting  emotions,  his  attention  is  so  much  diverted,  that  none 
of  them  produces  upon  him  its  legitimate  effect.  There  is  wanting 
some  central  object  of  interest  to  which  all  others  are  subordinate. 
Hence  is  explained  the  listlessness  of  which  every  one  is  conscious  in 
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the  continuous  perusal  of  the  Seasons.  We  find  the  greatest  pleasure 
by  reading  a  pp.ge  here  and  a  page  there,  according  to  the  state  of  our 
feelings. 

It  is  never  in  short  poems  that  the  descriptive  poets  succeed  best. 
L  'Allegro  and  Le  Penseroso  are  gems ;  but  all  Milton's  genius  could 
not  have  made  the  Paradise  Lost  readable,  were  it  deprived  of  its  unity 
as  an  epic,  and  broken  up  into  a  series  of  detached  pictures.  The  De- 
serted Village  of  Goldsmith  is  the  longest  poem  of  this  class  that  we 
now  remember,  having  all  its  parts  so  pervaded  by  a  common  spirit  that 
a  succession  of  new  dbjects  does  not  impair  the  designed  effect.  Sweet 
Auburn  as  it  was  in  its  palmy  days,  and  as  it  is  in  its  desolation,  pre- 
sents two  distinct  pictures,  yet  so  closely  connected  that  each  heightens 
the  effect  of  the  other  by  the  contrast.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  exqui- 
site art  with  which  Groldsmith  has  seized  upon  those  circumstances 
that  tend  to  make  the  desired  impression,  and  rejected  all  others. 
How  perfect  are  each  of  the  following  descriptions,  and  how  much  would 
their  beauty  be  marred  by  the  transfer  of  a  single  circumstance  from 
one  to  the  other : 

*  How  often  have  I  paused  on  every  charm, 
The  sheltered  cot,  the  cultivated  farm  ; 
The  never-failing  brook,  the  busy  mill. 
The  decent  church  that  topped  the  noighbVing  hill ; 
The  hAwthorn-bush  with  seats  beneath  the  shaide, 
For  talking  age  and  whispering  lovers  made. 


'The  dancing  pair  that  simply  sought  renown*, 
By  holding  out  to  tire  each  other  down ; 
The  swain  mistrustless  of  his  smutted  face, 
While  secret  laughter  tittered  round  the  place ; 
The  bashful  virgin's  sidelong  looks  of  love, 
The  matron's  glance,  that  would  those  looks  reprove. 


*  No  more  thy  glassy  brook  reflects  the  day, 
But  choked  with  sedges  works  its  weedy  way ; 
Along  thy  glade,  a  solitary  guest, 
The  hollow-sounding  bittern  guards  its  nest; 
Amidst  thy  desert  walks  the  lapwing  flies, 
And  tires  the*  echoes  with  unvaried  cries ; 
Sunk  are  thy  bowers,  in  shapeless  ruin  all, 
And  the  long  grass  o'ertops  the  mouldering  wall.' 


It  is  by  the  selection  of  such  objects  as  have  in  themselves  no  com" 
fnon  bond  of  union,  but  which  combine  to  raise  a  certain  emotion,  that 
the  essential  distinction  is  to  be  found  between  the  descriptions  of  the 
poet  and  the  prose- writer.  The  latter  joins  objects  together  as  they  are 
joined  in  nature,  following  a  principle  of  association  which  is  simple 
and  obvious.  His  resemblances  are  usually  such  as  are  cognizable  by 
the  senses ;  a  likeness  in  the  sensible  qualities  of  things.  The  poet's 
principle  of  association  is  in  the  effect  produced  on  his  imagination. 
Things  which  have  not  in  themselves  a  single  point  of  similarity,  are 
connected  together,  because  they  produce  the  same  emotions  of  pleasure, 
or  pain,  or  hope,  or  melancholy.  A  beautiful  illustration  of  this  is 
found  in  the  opening  stanzas  of  Gray's  Elegy : 

*The  curfew  tolls  the  knell  of  parting  di^. 
The  lowing  herd  winds  slowly  o'er  the  lea, 
The  ploughman  homeward  plods  his  weary  way, 
And  leaves  the  world  to  darknen  and  to  me. 

Now  fades  the  glimmerkig  landscape  on  the  sight, 
And  all  the  air  a  solemn  stillnesi  holds. 
Save  where  the  beetle  wheels  his  droning  flight, 
And  drowsy  tinklings  lull  the  distant  folds.* 
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A  summer  evening  in  the  country  is  associated  in  most  minds  with 
images  of  mirth  and  joy.     Thus  Groldsmith  has  described  it : 

*  Sweet  waff  the  sound,  when  oft  at  evening's  close, 
Up  yonder  hill  the  village  murmur  rose ; 
There  as  I  passed  with  careless  steps,  and  slow, 
The  mingling  notes  came  softened  from  below ; 
The  swain  responsive  as  the  milk -maid  sung, 
The  sober  herd  that  lowed  to  meet  their  young ; 
The  noisy  geese  that  |^abbled  o'er  the  pool, 
The  plaj^ul  children  just  let  loose  from  school, 
The  watch-dog's  voice,  that  bayed  the  whisp'ring  wind. 
And  the  loud  laugh  that  spoke  the  vacant  mind.' 

With  what  consummate  skill,  if  indeed  it  be  not  rather  the  instinct  of 
the  poet,  has  Gray  avoided  all  mention  of  those  objects  which  might 
awaken  associations  discordant  with  the  mood  of  his  own  mind !  Each 
epithet  is  full  of  a  plaintive  melancholy.  There  is  not  one  that  does 
not  contribute  something  to  the  effect ;  not  one  that  can  be  omitted ;  not 
one  that  can  be  altered  for  the  better.  Yet  there  is  scarcely  one  that  is 
descriptive  of  any  quality  actually  existing  in  its  subject.  The  fitness 
of  each  is  to  be  felt  rather  than  seen. 

In  the  selection  of  those  circumstances  and  objects  which  Gray  has 
enumerated,  he  was  governed  by  the  effect  which  each  had  upon  his 
own  feelings.  He  looked  upon  nature  in  the  reflected  light  of  Jhis  own 
heart.  He  was  mournful  in  view  of  the  destiny  of  man  ;  and  wander- 
ing amidst  the  graves  of  the  lowly  and  obscure,  he  saw  all  the  external 
world  colored  with  the  hue  of  his  own  sad  thoughts.  The  melancholy 
spirit  within  him  transformed  all  things  without  into  its  own  likeness. 
His  imagination,  darting  hither  and  thither,  and  governed  in  its  flight  by 
laws  too  subtle  and  delicate  to  be  analyzed,  reposed  itself  for  a  moment 
amidst  the  gloom  of  the  historical  associations  that  cluster  around  the 
curfew,  hovered  over  the  lowing  herd,  and  followed  the  ploughman  as 
he  homeward  plods  his  weary  way.  Goldsmith,  recalling  the  scenes 
where  he  had  spent  many  happy  hpurs,  looks  upon  nature  under  a  far 
different  aspect.  Every  thing  to  him  is  gay  and  joyous.  He  hears  not 
the  hollow  tones  of  the  curfew,  nor  the  drowsy  tirilings  that  lull  the  dis- 
tant folds.  He  sees  not  the  wearied  ploughman,  caring  for  nought  but 
to  forget  his  toils  in  the  sweet  oblivion  of  sleep.  He  hears  but  the  song 
of  the  milk-maid,  and  the  soft  response  of  her  rustic  lover ;  the  watch- 
dog's voice,  and  the  loud  laugh  of  the  happy  idlers.  He  sees  but  the 
children  just  escaped  from  school,  running  and  leaping,  and  romping  in 
their  innocent  glee.  Happy  himself,  he  fastens  upon  whatever  in  nature 
around  him  seems  to  sympathise  with  him,  and  dwelling  fondly  upon  it, 
easts  away  from  his  thoughts  every  thing  that  can  obstruct  the  full,  free 
flow  of  his  joyous  emotions. 

We  may  remark  in  passing,  what  has  probably  been  before  remarked 
by  the  attentive  reader,  that  both  Gray  and  Groldsmith,  excited  as  they 
are  by  different  passions,  refer  to  the  *  lowing  herd'  as  raising  on  the 
one  hand  a  cheerful,  and  on  the  other  a  melancholy  feeling.  To  our 
thought,  the  associations  connected  with  the  return  of  the  herds  from  the 
fields  at  sunset  are  best  fitted  to  awaken  that  quiet,  reflective  state  of 
mind  which  is  most  congenial  to  the  mood  of  the  elegiac  poet.  To 
another,  these  associations  may  be  af  such  a  character  as  to  produce  a 
directly  opposite  effectr 
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The  writer  of  prose  who  should  describe  scenes  like  these,  would  aim 
to  give  us  a  distinct  and  accurate  picture  by  presenting  all  their  promi- 
nent features,  omitting  nothing,  and  grouping  them  as  Nature  herself  had 
grouped  them.  Such  descriptions  we  daily  see  in  all  books  of  voyages 
and  travels.  Or  if  the  descriptions  be  of  scenes  wholly  imaginary, 
their  essential  character  is  not  changed.  Although  they  cease  to  be 
real,  they  do  not  become  poetical.  The  extract  which  we  have  made 
from  Irving  is  not  poetical.  Accurate,  vivid,  life-like,  it  is.  We  can- 
not read  it  without  a  feeling  of  pleasure.  We  admire  the  genius  of  the 
writer ;  we  wonder  at  the  magnificence  of  the  spectacle  which,  by  a 
few  masterly  touches,  he  has  raised  up  before  us.  But  there  is  no 
more  poetry  in  it  than  in  his  description  of  Herr  Van  Tassel's  supper 
table,  covered  with  all  the  luxuries  of  Dutch  housewifery.  It  is  true, 
there  may  be  more  of  beauty  and  sublimity  in  the  scenery  of  the  Hud- 
son, in  the  gathering  clouds  and  muttering  thunder,  thaft  in  the  sight  of 
dough-nuts  and  crullers,  sweet-cakes  and  short-cakes,  peach  pies  and 
pumpkin  pies,  slices  of  ham  and  slices  of  smoked  beef ;  yet  the  spirit 
of  poetry  exists  no  m6re  in  the  one  than  in  the  other.  Poetry  has  its 
abode  in  the  heart  of  man ;  not  in  the  winds,  in  the  clouds,  in  the 
mountains,  or  in  the'  vales.  It  does  not  derive  its  power  from  the  out- 
ward world,  but  breathes  into  it  its  own  breath  of  life,  investing  the 
earth  with  a  beauty  which  has  no  existence  but  in  the  human  soul,  and 
filling  the  air  with  sweet  harmonies,  which  are  unheard  save  by  the 
inspired  ear  of  the  poet. 

We  have  now,  we  think,  sufficiently  answered  the  question,  why  so 
many  who  read  descriptive  poetry  with  pleasure,  lobk  ^ith  indiflTerence 
upon  what  is  beautiful  or  sublime  in  nature.  The  poet  is  to  them  like 
one  who  gives  sight  to  the  blind.  The  landscape  which  formerly  lay 
before  their  eyes  unregarded,  almost  unseen,  is  iiow  *  beautiful  exceed- 
ingly.' Nature  has  not  changed ;  they  themselves  have  not  changed ; 
yet  there  is  a  change.  There  is  a  glory  unseen  before,  cast  over  the 
earth.  It  is,  as  it  were,  transfigured  before  them,  and  made  radiant 
with  celestial  light.  This  is  the  poet's  work.  With  a  keener  percep- 
tion of  the  beautiful  and  sublime  than  other  men ;  with  a  grea;ter  facili- 
ty of  association,  and  with  the  power  to  give  to  language  the  hue  and 
intensity  of  his  own  feelings,  he  clothes  lifeless  nature  with  the  attributes 
of  humanity,  makfng  it  instinct  with  human  sentintent  and  passion. 
Like  Bums,  li6  pours  forth  his  lament  over  the  mountain-daisy  cut  down 
in  its  bloom,  in  a  few  simple  Words  that  find  a  response  in  the  hearts  of 
all  men ;  and  henceforth  it  is  embalmed  in  our  memories,  and  shall  be  as 
immortal  as  the  star  that  shines  in  the  far  depths  of  the  heavens.  Like 
Wordsworth,  he  wanders  upon  the  banks  of  his  native  lakes,  and  min- 
gles his  song  with  the  noise  of  their  waters,  until  the  faintest  whisper  of 
the  rippling  waves  seems  but  the  echo  of  his  voice.  Wherever  he  goes 
fruits,  flowers,  and  herbage  spring  up  in  his  footsteps.  A  divine 
Presence  goes  with  him ;  Nature  speaks  to  him  with  her  thousand  voices, 
and  he  hears,  and  answers,  making  sweet  music  in  the  joy  of  his  heart. 
Nothing  is  so  inconsiderable  as  to  be  without  the  pale  of  his  sympathy ; 
nothing  too  humble  to  stir  the  fountains  of  love  in  his  breast.  The  soli- 
tary flower  that  blossoms  by  the  way-side,  the  rivulet  far  aWay  amid  the^^ 
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hills,  is  but  the  starting  point  of  that  wondrous  chain  of  thick-coming 
fancies,  that  fill  his  eyes  with  light,  and  his  ear  with  harmony ;  as  if 
multitudes  of  angels  were  hovering  around,  and  he  heard  on  every  side 
the  rustling  of  their  wings. 

Such  are  the  gifts  of  the  poet.     They  are  God's  gifts,  and  are  indeed 
*  wonderful  in  our  eyes.' 


VICISSITUDES. 

Hast  thou  not  been  where  wild  winds,  freshly  blowing. 
Brought  odorous  gladness  on  each  passing  rale ; 

Hast  thou  not  been  where  the  pure  streamlet  flowing, 
In  each  soft  murmur  told  a  gentle  tale : 

As  the  bright  flashing  of  its  gusliing  water, 

Glad  as  the  tones  of  merriment  and  ^ee 
That  joyous  burst  from  cluldren  in  theur  laughter. 

Swift  dashes  onward  to  the  boundless  sea  ? 

Hast  thou  not  been  where  the  enamelled  mead 

Its  beauty  gave  to  the  enraptured  sense. 
And  the  crushed  lily,  from  the  elastic  tread, 

Yielded  its  Ufe  in  breath  of  sweets  intense  I 

Hast  thou  not  been  in  spring-time's  early  hours. 
Where  the  lone  bird  its  ahort  sweet  carol  cave 

To  the  young  bursting  leaves  and  budding  flowers. 
Beside  some  wUdly-rusliing  mountain  wave  ? 

Not  such  the  lay  it  sings  in  summer  hours, 
When  love  beats  liign  within  its  little  breast, 

And  its  exulting  song  it  joyous  pours, 
Wliere  thick  embowering  leaves  conceal  its  nest. 

Hast  thou  not  marked,  when  autumn's  gorgeous  glory 

Fled  in  the  rushing  of  the  hurrying  blast, 
llie  deepening  pathos  of  the  moral  story 

Sighea  in  each  cadence,  as  it  onwaitl  passed. 

Hast  thou  not  heard  the  ancient  forests,  bending 
^  To  the  far  sweeping  of  the  mighty  wind, 
Send  forth  a  solemn  sound,  as  though  responding 
To  voices  deep  that  secret  powers  unbind  \ 

Hast  thou  not  stood  where  ocean  madly  raging. 
Rolled  onward  as  with  overmastering  shock ;  ' 

'Till  hwhed  the  storm,  the  chafed  surge  assuaging. 
It  gently  laved  the  firm-opjjosing  rock  ? 

Hast  tliou  not  gleaned  a  lesson  to  thy  reason 
From  winters  fostering  power  ana  spring's  awakening  reign  ; 

Summer's  brief  heat,  autumn's  maturing  season, 
And  learned  vicissitudes  are  not  in  vain  \ 

But  from  the  varied  page  outspread  before  thee, 

Gamer'd  of  wisdom  for  thy  fleeting  days. 
Whether  the  sunshine  or  the  storm  be  o'er  tliee. 

Forward  to  look  with  hope,  and  trust,  and  praise  \ 

Newport,  Rhodc-Mandf  Dec^  1843.  E.  r. 
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▲     CURXSTVAS    TAJIX. 

At  Christmas  every  body  is  or  should  be  happy.  The  genial  influ' 
ence  of  the  season  lightens  alike  the  lofty  hall  and  the  lowly  cottage. 
It  is  the  same  at  home  or  abroad,  on  the  land  or  the  billow,  in  royal  pur- 
ple or  in  ragged  poverty  ;  here  and  every  where,  to  one  and  to  all,  it  is 
^always  *  merrie  Christmas.'  At  such  a  time  there  is  an  obligation  due 
from  every  man  to  society,  to  be  happy,  and  the  more  cheerfully  it  is 
paid,  the  better.  The  man  who  would  be  found  scowling  and  glowering 
like  a  thunder-cloud,  cherishing  his  private  griefs  or  animosities  at  a 
time  when  every  other  countenance  is  glowing  with  light,  and  hope,  and 
sunshine,  should  be  denied  all  the  charities  of  humanity,  and  exiled  to 
Kamschatka,  or  some  other  inhospitable  clime,  to  growl  and  fret  with  the 
wild  beasts,  or  the  wilder  elements. 

How  dear  is  the  light  of  home  when  glowing  with  the  fires  of  Christ- 
mas !  What  though  the  elements  be  wild  without,  or  Jack  Frost  blow 
his  whistling  pipe  at  the  door,  or  fierce  winds  rumble  down  the  chimney, 
and  tell  of  sweeping  gusts  and  howling  storms  abroad,  if  within  and 
around  that  charmed  circle  is  breathed  the  spirit  of  kindness  and  affection ! 
Should  the  titled  stranger  or  the  ragged  beggar  knock,  throw  wide  open 
the  doors  of  thy  hospitality ;  and  while  prattling  infants  recount  the  joys 
of  the  season,  and  school-boy  striplings  pursue  their  holiday  sports,  and 
gray-haired  men  who  have  traversed  the  wide  world  over,  tell  how  in 
all  their  wanderings  they  have  never  passed  a  Christmas  from  home ; 
he  will  turn  his  thoughts  with  a  melancholy  pleasure  to  the  distant  fire- 
side beyond  the  sea,  and  to  the  friends  who  are  gathered  there,  and  won- 
der where  the  wanderer  is  spending  his  Christmas. 

With  all  respect  for  the  ancient  and  honorable  class  of  *  old  bache- 
lors,' whose  sympathy  and  good  fellowship  we  most  earnestly  de- 
sire, be  it  said,  that  if  to  any  it  is  allowed  to  be  miserable  at  Christmas, 
it  surely  is  to  them.  We  would  not  for  the  world  say  aught  to  heighten 
the  sad  picture  of  their  social  desolation,  by  dwelling  on  the  thousand  ten- 
der endearments  of  home,  the  ten  thousand  cords  of  love,  of  which  they 
know  nothing.  Certain  it  is,  that  to  many  of  them  *  merrie  Christmas' 
brings  only  pangs  of  remorse ;  and  we  have  known  more  than  one 
crusty  member  of  the  fraternity,  who  on  such  occasions  would  rush  in- 
continently from  the  scene  and  the  sound  of  merriment,  and  shut  them- 
selves under  lock  and  key,  until  the  storm  was  passed,  and  people  have 
recovered  their  lost  senses. 

Such  an  one,  however,  we  are  proud  to  say,  was  not  Tom  Habdesty, 
though  bachelor  he  was,  in  the  superlative  degree.  Every  body  wondered 
how  he  managed  to  preserve  his  good-humor  and  vivacity  under  the 
frosts  of  three-score  winters.  At  the  period  of  this  authentic  history, 
Tom  was  the  village  grocer ;  a  station  he  had  filled  to  his  own  profit 
and  the  town's  convenience  until  he  had  become  a  piece  of  village  fumi. 
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ture,  necessary  to  its  existence  as  a  corporation.  His  little  store,  with 
its  great  variety  of  commodities,  adapted  to  every  human  want,  was  in 
itself  a  perfect  *  curiosity-shop.'  Odd-looking  boxes,  kegs,  chests, 
casks,  barrels  and  hogsheads,  contained  his  groceries,  drugs  and  dye- 
stuffs.  A  few  remnants  of  domestic  prints  and  muslins,  together  with 
stray  fragments  of  broadcloth,  constituted  his  stock  of  dry-goods.  Then 
thpre  was  a  modicum  of  hardware  and  cutlery ;  a  few  spelling-books 
and  new  testaments  for  a  book  store ;  and  sundry  jars  and  bottles  filled 
with  fancy-colored  powders  and  liquids,  for  an  apothecary  shop.  His 
remaining  list  of  commodities  was  made  up  of  hats,  caps  and  bonnets, 
boots  and  shoes,  tin-pans  and  looking-glasses,  slate-pencils  and  sifters ; 
and  as  his  standing  advertisement  in  the  village  newspaper  duly  notified 
the  public,  *  other  articles  too  numerous  to  mention  —  call  and  see  for 
yourselves.'  If  any  body  desired  an  article  nobody  ever  heard  of  be- 
fore, he  could  find  a  large  lot  thereof  at  Tom  Hardesty's ;  and  if  any 
lucky  or  ingenious  wight  had  found  or  made  any  thing  that  nobody  else 
would  have  as  a  gracious  gift,  let  him  call  on  Mr.  Hardesty,  and  it  was 
the  very  thing  he  wanted.  In  a  word,  his  shop  was  a  grand  d6p6t  for 
every  article  the  ingenuity  of  man  could  devise,  or  his  necessities  re- 
quire. 

What  a  blessed  covenience  was  Tom  Hardesty !  How  could  we  have 
gotten  along  without  him  ?  How  honest  and  affable !  What  long  ells 
and  heavy  pounds  he  gave !  And  then  his  tea !  how  it  inspired  the 
village  gossip  on  long  winter  nights  in  a  chimney  comer !  All  the 
matrons  of  the  village  were  quite  in  love  with  Tom,  or  his  tea ;  and 
many  an  old  crone,  as  she  sat  inhaling  cup  afler  cup  of  the  divine  be- 
verage, has  been  known  to  pause  in  the  midst  of  her  inspirations,  and 
exclaim  with  uplifted  hands,  *  God  bless  Tom  Hardesty  V 

And  yet  Tom  Hardesty  was  a  bachelor,  and  kept  *  bachelor's  hall.' 
The  only  members  of  his  mess  were  an  orphan  boy  of  his  adoption, 
who  waited  in  the  store,  and  a  brindle  cat  which  the  master  had  honored 
with  his  own  name.  This  point,  however,  is  still  wrapt  in  obscurity, 
for  Tom  and  *  Tom'  were  both  so  venerable  that  nobody  could  swear 
whether  the  cat  had  been  named  after  liie  master,  or  the  master  after 
the  cat.  It  had  been  rumored  by  those  who  should  know,  that  Mr. 
Hardesty  should  not  be  held  strictly  accountable  for  this  sin  of  celibacy, 
since  he  had  offered  his  hand,  his  heart,  and  a  partnership  in  his  worldly 
goods,  to  more  than  one  village  beauty,  each  of  whom  had  found  it 
impossible  to  *  love  for  antiquity's  sake,'  and  rejected  his  matrimonial 
offers  accordingly.  Still  Tom  never  repined.  His  daily  experience 
hehind  the  counter  had  taught  him  the  usefVil  lesson,  that  each  appli- 
cant does  not  necessarily  always  drive  a  trade,  and  the  commodity  which 
one  rejects  may  be  eagerly  sought  by  another ;  and  acting  on  the  faith  of 
this  philosophy,  he  lived  cheerfully  on,  cherishing  the  hope  that  even  yet 
some  fond  heart  would  beat  responsive  to  his  own,  and  promise  before 
the  competent  authority,  to  *  love,  honor  and  obey'  him,  Tom  Har- 
desty. 

oil  a  memorable  Christmas-eve  we  enter  his  little  counting-room.  A 
cheerful  fire  blazes  on  the  hearth ;  and  at  the  moment  grimalkin  is 
purring  pn  the  rug,  Master  John,  the  adopted,  is  poring  over  a  picture- 
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book,  probably  an  early  edition  of  Peter  Parley's  Travels,  and  Mr. 
Hardesty  is  standing  before  a  broken  fragment  of  looking-glass,  diligent- 
ly brushing  his  scanty  locks. 

*  John !'  said  Mr.  Hardesty,  turning  from  the  mirror,  and  looking  full 
at  the  boy,  *  do  I  look  very  old  to-night  V     . 

The  boy  turned  up  his  innocent  face,  gazed  steadily  on  his  master 
from  top  to  toe,  and  answered,  *  Sir !' 

*  Do  I  look  very  old  to-night,  John  V 

John  scratched  his  head.  *  Not  much  older  than  you  did  this  time 
last  night,  Sir.' 

*  Humph  V  said  Mr.  Hardesty,  appealing  to  the  glass,  and  renewing 
his  efforts  with  the  brush,  while  John  resumed  his  reading. 

*  But,  John,'  resumed  Mr.  Hardesty,  seating  himself  beside  the  boy, 
*  do  you  really  think  that  a  middle-aged  lady,  of  right  comfortable  pro- 
perty, would  have,  could  have,  any  rational  objection  to  be  called  Mrs. 
Hardesty  V 

*  I  think  not.  Sir,'  replied  John,  taking  up  the  cat ;  *  I  'm  sure  you  have 
been  very  kind  to  me  and  old  Tom  here,  and  I  know  you  would  be  so  to 
her.' 

*  Very  true,  John,'  said  Mr.  Hardesty,  whose  feelings  were  touched 
by  this  expression  of  the  boy's  gratitude ;  *  but  I  wish  to  extend  the 
sphere  of  my  useftilness  ;  and  I  may  venture  to  hope — but  don't  men- 
tion it — that  in  the  course  of  three  or  four  years,  or  may-be  a  little 
longer,  there  '11  be  a  little  boy  at  our  house  for  you  to  play  with ;  and  if 
it 's  a  girl,  John,  you  shall  marry  her  when  you  get  old  enough.  Eh, 
John !  how  would  you  like  that  ?'  And  the  old  gentleman  chuckled 
himself  into  a  fit  of  coughing  that  seemed  to  threaten  his  longevity,  and 
prevented  John's  reply  to  a  suggestion  that  had  never  occurred  to  him 
as  being  within  the  bounds  of  the  most  remote  possibility. 

Having  amused  himself  sufficiently  with  these  flights  of  his  fancy, 
Mr.  Hardesty  rose  from  his  seat,  gave  John  eighteen-pence  for  Christ- 
mas-money, stroked  his  namesake's  back,  put  on  his  cloak  and  cap,  and 
after  bidding  John  be  a  good  boy,  and  not  to  mention  it,  and  to  take  care 
of  the  fire  till  he  came  back,  left  the  house  on  his  errand  of  love. 

Christmas  eve  !  Surely  the  village  streets  were  never  so  gay  before  ! 
You  may  know  there  is  a  moon,  for  though  the  sky  is  darkened  with 
clouds,  and  the  snow  is  falling  as  it  never  fell  before,  there  is  a  glow  of 
light  above  and  around,  that  would  burst  on  the  eye  like  dim  revealings 
of  fairy-land,  but  for  the  mist  that  floats  through  the  dim  upper  air,  and 
seems  striving  to  bind  the  earth  as  with  a  mantle. 

What  a  merry,  merry  Christmas !  Gust  after  gust  comes  whirling 
on,  full-freighted  with  the  virgin  snow.  There  are  shouts  of  revelry 
that  rise  and  fall  with  the  sound  of  the  blast.  There  are  hurried  foot- 
steps that  glide  over  the  crackling  snow.  There  are  merry  hearts 
within  those  bounding  sleighs,  and  hands  that  clasp  the  hands  they  love, 
though  wrapped  in  countless  furs  and  mufl[5.  Gay  steeds  dash  on  with 
steaming  nostrils,  as  if  their  toil  were  sport ;  and  their  bells,  as  they  ring 
cheerily  out  in  the  sombre  night,  give  promise  of  marriage-bells  to 
come. 

Through  all  this  busy  scene  Tom  Hardesty  pressed  on,  turning  neither 
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to  the  right  nor  left,  except  when  he  turned  a  comer.  As  the  wind 
dashed  the  driving  snow  in  his  face,  he  drew  his  cloak  more  closely 
around  him,  and,  shivering,  passed  on  with  cheerful  thoughts  of  love 
and  matrimony.  Sometimes  the  boys  pelted  him  with  their  snowy 
artillery,  or  old  acquaintances  inquired  after  his  health,  but  he  glided 
on  like  a  dim  shadow,  heedless  alike  of  all.  By  degrees  the  holiday 
din  of  the  village  waxed  faint  in  his  ears,  and  as  he  approached  the 
suburbs,  his  heart  beat  fast  while  his  steps  were  slow  with  indecision, 
for  he  was  approaching  the  end  of  his  pilgrimage — the  dwelling  of  Miss 
Peggy  Sidebottom. 

While  Mr.  Hardesty  is  pausing  at  the  door,  stamping  the  snow  from 
his  feet,  and  making  the  accustomed  use  of  his  pocket-handkerchief,  we 
will  take  advantage  of  his  delay  to  state,  briefly,  that  Miss  Sidebottom, 
beside  being  sole  proprietress  of  the  cottage-like  mansion  aforesaid, 
claimed  also  among  her  chattels  sundry  shares  in  bank,  and  certain 
notes  of  hand,  yielding  her  sufficient  income,  without  calculating  the 
value  of  her  personal  charms,  to  make  her  hand  and  heart  two  very 
desirable  items  of  furniture  in  a  bachelor's  apartments.  Her  household 
consisted  of  herself,  and  a  nephew  and  niece,  christened  Dick  and 
Belinda,  orphan  children  of  a  deceased  brother.  Dick  was  a  wild, 
rattling  scape-grace,  as  ever  robbed  hen-roost  or  melon-patch ;  Belinda 
was  nothing,  particularly,  except  a  little,  quiet,  blue-eyed  girl,  the  pride 
of  her  aunt,  and  a  pattern  of  propriety  to  all  little  girls.  That  Miss 
Sidebottom  was  kind  and  motherly  to  the  two  orphans,  there  is  no  ques- 
tion ;  but  it  was  rumored  that  in  consideration  thereof  she  enjoyed  a 
comfortable  legacy.  It  is  only  necessary  to  premise,  farther,  that  Miss 
Sidebottom  had  been  younger  by  some  two-score  years  than  she  was  that 
night ;  that  she  was  one  of  Mr.  Hardesty's  best  customers  ;  and  that 
after  long  worshipping  her  across  the  counter,  he  had  suddenly  deter- 
mined to  declare  his  passion  with  all  the  eloquence  he  possessed ;  which 
was  not  inconsiderable,  as  many  can  bear  witness. 

Mr.  Hardesty  knocks  and  is  admitted  to  the  hall.  Another  door  is 
opened,  and  there,  in  the  snuggest  comer,  and  by  the  snuggest  fire  con- 
ceivable, sits  Miss  Sidebottom.  The  opposite  end  of  the  hearth  is 
decorated  by  Belinda,  while  a  cat  is  sleeping  on  the  rug  between  them. 
It  was  a  picture  of  quiet  happiness  that  touched  Mr.  Hardesty's  heart ; 
and  advancing  into  the  room,  he  bows  with  all  the  elegance  of  a  Beau 
Brummel. 

Miss  Sidebottom  tumed  her  eyes  upon  the  new-comer,  and  as  they 
fell  on  the  familiar  and  smiling  countenance  of  the  grocer,  she  sprang 
to  her  feet,  and  exclaimed :  *  Why,  Mr.  Hardesty !  I  am  so  glad  to  see 
you !  Let  me  have  your  cloak  and  cap.  Sir.  Come,  be  seated ;  draw 
near  the  fire.' 

Mr.  Hardesty  kept  bowing  all  this  time  with  as  much  nobility  as 
was  displayed  by  the  famous  stick  that  was  too  crooked  to  lie  still ;  and 
after  grasping  Belinda's  hand  very  affectionately,  he  seated  himself,  and 
drew  near  the  fire. 

*  Dear  me !  what  a  night !'  said  Miss  Sidebottom ;  *  ain't  it  cold  out, 
Mr.  Hardesty  V 

Mr.  Hardesty  replied  by  shivering  palpably,  and  said  he  had  seen 
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colder,  and  he  had  seen  warmer,  but  it  would  do.  Having  said  thus 
much,  he  produced  his  snufT-box,  which  he  extended  to  the  ladies,  and 
then  helped  himself. 

*  I  am  truly  glad,  Miss  Peggy,'  continued  Tom,  *  to  see  you  situated 
so  comfortably — I  am.'  And  he  smiled  tenderly  and  shifted  his  chair ; 
but  in  doing  so,  he  infringed  on  the  cat's  tail,  and  the  animal,  as  cats 
are  wont  to  do,  squalled  vehemently.  Mr.  Hardesty  bounded  from  his 
seat. 

*  Dear  me  !'  exclaimed  Miss  Sidebotton,  *  do  n't  do  that !' 

*  Positively,  Madam,'  said  Tom,  '  I  am  very  sorry,  indeed — I  am!' 

*  Poor  thing  !'  said  Belinda,  taking  the  injured  quadruped  in  her  arms ; 
*  poor  thing ! — did  he  hurt  its  tail  V 

*  'Deed,  Madam,'  said  Mr.  Hardesty,  stroking  the  animal's  back,  *  I 
tvould  n't  have  done  that  for  forty  orchnary  cats.  I  may  say,  Madam, 
speaking  metaphorically,  that  your  cat  is  of  the  short-horn  Durham 
stock,  and  was  n't  made  to  be  trod  on.' 

*  Lor',  Sir,'  replied  Miss  Sidebottom,  adjusting  her  cap,  *  cats  is  cats, 
and  cattle  is  cattle — that  's  my  sentiments ;  but  as  I  was  going  to  say, 
Mr.  Hardesty,  I  was  telling  Mrs.  Jenkins  to-night,  not  an  hour  ago,  that 
I  felt  a  kind  of  nervous  kind  of  feeling  that  somebody  was  corning ;  and 
sure  enough,  here  comes  you.  You  see,  Mrs.  Jenkins  was  here  to  take 
tea  with  me  to-night,  and  beside  the  baby,  why  her  little  Jack  and  Sally 
and  Bill  and  Susan  would  come,  because,  they  said,  pap  was  n't  at  home, 
and  they  would  starve  if  they  staid  there.  And  here,  stire  enough, 
come  they  did,  before  Mrs.  Jenkins  had  fairly  pulled  off  her  bonnet ; 
and  stay  they  would,  though  she  boxed  'em  well ;  but  they  did  n't  mind 
that,  and  I  told  her  Christmas  come  but  once  a  year,  and  as  it  turned 
out,  the  poor  things  were  hungry,  in  yeamest.  And  you  never  see 
children  eat  so ;  I  do  believe  they  had  n't  had  a  good  meal  for  a  fort- 
night. Well,  we  had  n't  got  fairly  seated  after  supper,  when  rap !  rap ! 
at  the  door,  and  there  was  Jake  Crow  had  come  for  Mrs.  Jenkins ;  for 
Jenkins  had  got  into  a  drunken  row,  and  had  his  head  cut  with  a  stick. 
And  you  never  beam  sich  a  fuss ;  and  Mrs.  Jenkins  and  the  little  brats 
went  home  crying  all  the  way ;  and  here  me  and  Belinda  have  been  by 
ourselves  ever  since.  But  poor  Mrs.  Jenkins !  I  wonder  men  will  get 
drunk  and  leave  their  wives  and  children  to  star^^e.  You  nevet  get 
drunk,  Mr.  Hardesty,  do  you  ? 

*  Drunk !  Madam,  drunk !'  said  Mr.  Hardesty,  placing  his  hand  over 
his  heart,  and  shaking  his  head  emphatically.  *  No,  Madam ;  1  only 
get  what  you  may  call  intoxicated,  and  not  with  liquor  neither ;  and  I 
feel  it  coming  on  me  now  —  I  do  indeed ! 

*  Well,  well !'  replies  Mrs.  Sidebottom,  holding  up  her  hands  in  titter 
astonishment,  *  I  never  heard  tell  of  the  like  of  that  before.  P'raps  its 
the  cold,  Mr.  Hardesty.' 

*  No,  Madam,'  persisted  the  old  gentleman  ;  *  it's  the  heat.' 

*  Dear  me !  Mr.  Hardesty ;  then  I  '11  open  the  door.'  And  Miss  Peggy 
started  to  her  feet. 

*  No,  my  dear  Madam,  do  n't,  if  you  please.  It  ain't  this  here  fire  in 
the  hearth,  but,'  striking  his  breast  passionately,  *  it 's  here,  Madam.' 

*  That 's  just  where  Mrs.  Jenkins  is  affected  sometimes,  and  she  says 
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Madeira's  the  best  thing  for  it ;  and  she  has  drank  nearly  all  that  last 
quart  I  got  of  you,  Mr.  Hardesty,  and  I  do  n't  see  as  she  gets  any  better. 

*  Madeira,  indeed!'  said  old  Tom,  scornfully.'  *  Madeira,  madam, 
instead  of  aquenching,  would  only  add  fuel  to  the  flame  that  is  consu- 
ming me.  There  are  men  as  takes  to  the  bottle  far  it  when  they  des- 
pair ;  but  bless  your  soul !'  he  continued,  dropping  his  voice  to  a  whis- 
per, *  I  haven't  despaired.' 

At  this  eloquent  appeal,  Mrs.  Sidebottom  looked  at  tfie  fire  and  said 
nothing,  until  an  audible  snore  from  Belinda,  who  had  fallen  asleep  in 
her  chair,  aroused  her. 

*  Bless  me !'  exclaimed  Miss  Peggy,  bouncing  to  her  feet ;  *  look  at 
the  child  there  !  Belinda  dear,  wake  up.  Poor  dear  thing !  you  had 
better  go  up  stairs  to  bed.'  And  rubbing  her  eyes,  the  child  took  up  a 
lighted  candle,  bowed  politely  to  Mr.  Hardesty,  and  disaj^ared  behind 
ikie  stair-door. 

Miss  Sidebottom  resumed  her  seat  and  looked  again  at  the  fire,  and 
Mr.  Hardesty  looked  at  Miss  Sidebottom.  Presently,  that  andiable  lady 
turned  her  gaze,  lighted  as  it  was  by  an  equivocal  smile,  full  upon 
^om.  In  the  space  of  about  fifteen  Seconds,  after  trying  in  vain  to  in- 
terpret that  49mile  to  his  own  satisfaction,  Mr.  Hardesty  quailed,  while 
his  heart  conmienced  vibrating  against  his  ribs,  as  though  it  would 
burst  their  feeble  barrier,  and  take  refuge  in  his  waistcoat-pocket.  Miss 
Sidebottom,  however,  showed  no  such  symptoms  of  alarm,  and  her  cour- 
age rose  as  Tom's  fell.  By  the  way^  composure  in  such  delicate 
epochs  is  like  see-sawing ;  one  ascends  as  the  other  descends,  until  per- 
chance the  weaker  party  fkils  to  recover  his  equilibrium,  and  tumbles 
off  the  fence.     Diffident  young  courtiers  should  remember  this. 

Mr.  Hardesty  was  bewildered  beyond  endurance.  How  could  a  man 
apeak  more  plainly?     And  yet  he  Would  try  once  more. 

*  Let  me  tell  you,  my  dear  Miss  Sidebottom,  onde  for  all,  I  'm ' 

There  was  a  noise  of  some  one  opening  the  front  door,  and  as  Mr. 

Hardesty  turned  his  head,  Dick  entered  the  room. 

*  Why,  Dicky,  where  have  you  been  this  cold  night  V  asked  his  aunt. 
Dicky  replied  that  he  had  been  snow-balling,  of  which  there  were 

sufficient  marks  on  his  person.     His  Countenance  was  flushed  and  heat- 
ed, and  he  proceeded  to  say  that  he  was  tired,  and  wanted  to  go  to  bed. 
At  this  Mr.  Hardesty  rose  deliberately  from  his  seat,  saying  it  was 
time  to  go. 

*  But,  Mr.  Hardesty,'  urged  Miss  Peggy,  *  it 's  cold  and  snowing ;  stay 
all  night  there  with  Dicky,'  pointing  to  a  comfortable  bed  in  one  cor- 
ner. *  I  know  you  are  delicate,  and  it 's  snowing  hard.  I'll  go  and  see. 
Here  Dicky,'  and  she  left  the  room  followed  by  Dick.  Mr.  Hardesty 
looked  around  at  the  comfortable  quarters  offered  him,  and  determined 
to  remain.  Scarcely  had  he  come  to  this  decision,  when  the  affection- 
ate aunt  and  nephew  returned,  the  former  telling  him  not  to  think  of  go- 
ing out  on  such  a  night,  and  the  latter  assuring  him  it  was  snowing  *  like 
sixty.' 

*  I'll  stay.  Madam,  and  thank 'ee  too,'  said  Mr.  Hardesty,  re-seating 
himself.  Miss  Peggy  bade  her  guest  a  very  good  night,  and,  threatening 
to  catch  him  for  a  Christmas  gift  next  morning,  disappeared  up  the  stairs 
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and  locked  the  door  after  her.     Tom  watched  her  retreating  figure  until 
she  disappeared,  and  then  addressed  himself  to  the  boy. 

*  Been  snow-balling  to-night,  eh,  Dicky  ?  Fine  sport,  Dicky  ;  fine 
sport.' 

*  I  should  say  it  was,  Sir,  when  your  side  toes  the  nfMtrk  and  do  n't  run,' 
said  Dick,  placing  his  damp  shoes  on  the  hearth.  *  Them  shoes  '11 
never  run  away  with  my  feet  in  'em,  certain.' 

*  Well,  Dicky,'  continued  Mr.  Hardesty,  stirring  the  fire,  *  you  're  a 
brave  boy.' 

*  Yes,  Sir,'  said  Dick,  <  braver  than  you  think  for.  Catch  me  nap- 
ping when  there  's  work  to  do,  and  I  am  to  get  a  pie  for  it  in  the  bar- 
gain, will  you  V  The  bare  suggestion  amused  Dick,  and  as  he  divested 
himself  of  his  damp  clothes,  he  laughed  heartily. 

*  That's  just  what  I  was  saying,  Dicky,  and  was  going  on  to  add,  that 
snow-balling  and  such  like  ain't  for  me  now,  but  the  time  was  when 
none  was  better  at  them  than  I.' 

*  P  'raps  not,'  said  Dick,  <  but  as  I  'm  rather  tired,  and  don't  mind  the 
cold,  I  '11  get  in  and  warm  the  bed,  and  you  can  come  along  when  you 
like ;'  and  the  light-hearted  boy  sprang  into  his  nest,  and  in  less  than  five 
minutes  was  snoring  audibly. 

Mr.  Hardesty  stirred  the  fire,  and  as  the  myriad  sparks  flew  up  the 
chimney,  he  wished  he  had  just  so  many  dollars  ;  he  would  give  them 
all  if  she  would  but  love  him.  Growing  weary  of  this  delusive  sport, 
he  looked  at  his  watch,  compared  it  with  Miss  Sidebottom's  yankee 
clock,  and  finding  his  own  time-piece  was  just  five  minutes  the  faster, 
concluded  that  both  were  wrong  just  two  minutes  and  a  half,  and  he 
would  split  the  difference.  He  might  be  mistaken,  but  if  he  was  he 
would  consult  the  town  clock  to-morrow. 

Mr.  Hardesty  resumed  the  poker  and  stirred  the  fire  until  its  bright 
blaze  threw  a  broad  glare  over  the  chamber ;  and  out  of  the  glowing 
coals  he  built  strange  towers  and  castles,  and  saw  them  change  by  turns 
into  ashes,  and  grow  dim  like  his  own  recent  dreams  of  love.  This  be- 
ing a  melancholy  contemplation,  he  lent  his  ear  to  a  solitary  cricket  that 
was  cheerily  singing  its  household  song,  though  the  winds  were  wild 
without.  Presently  the  cricket  ceased  its  chirrup,  and  Mr.  Hardesty 
growing  tired  of  sitting,  yawned,  stretched  himself,  and  walked  to  the 
window. 

Outside,  the  ground  was  covered  with  a  wild  waste  of  snow,  and  the 
heavy  flakes  were  still  falling.  Suddenly  it  occurred  to  him  that  some- 
body might  accidentally  pass  that  way  and  recognize  him ;  so  he  let  fall 
the  curtain  and  walked  across  the  room.  Here,  lifting  hie  eyes  from 
the  floor,  a  looking-glass  stared  him  in  the  face,  and  hie  started  back.' 
He  turned  again  and  walked  to  the  bed-side  where  Dick  was  sleeping. 
The  boy,  he  thought,  might  one  day  be  his  nephew,  and  he  revolved  in 
his  mind  a  thousand  schemes  for  advancing  him  in  the  world  and  ma- 
king him  a  clever  fellow. 

Mr.  Hardesty  left  the  bed-side  and  looked  up  at  the  ceiling.  Beyond 
that,  he  thought,  was  the.  adored  Miss  Sidebottom.  What  a  narrow 
space  sundered  them  !  He  walked  to  the  fire-place  and  looked  on  the 
mantel  for  a  book.     He  selected  ai>  old  copy  of  Bums,  and  opened  at 
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the  pathetic  ballad  of  *  John  Anderson.'  Mr.  Hardesty  sat  down  and 
read  it  once  aloud.  Then  he  read  it  to  himself  over  and  over  again, 
until  he  had  gotten  it  by  heart.  And  then  by  degrees  the  room  swam 
dizzily  before  him,  the  fire  glowed  like  a  pale  meteor,  his  eyes  closed 
heavily,  the  open  book  fell  from  his  hand,  and  Mr.  Hardesty  was  asleep. 

He  slept  and  dreamed.  Smiles  like  those  of  sleeping  infancy  stole 
over  his  venerable  features.  In  one  short  moment  he  was  the  happiest 
man  alive  ;  his  love  had  been  crowned  with  success ;  and  putting  forth 
his  hand  to  grasp  the  dear  shadow,  he  lost  his  balance  and  fell  from  his 
chair. 

Mr.  Hardesty  looked  around  him,  wondering.  He  resumed  his  seat 
and  rubbed  his  eyes.  The  fire  had  almost  gone  out.  The  wick  was  long 
and  dim.  He  looked  at  the  clock  ;  it  wanted  just  twenty  minutes  of 
midnight. 

Mr.  Hardesty  snuffed  the  candle  and  commenced  divesting  himself 
of  his  apparel ;  placed  his  boots  beside  Dicky's  shoes  on  the  hearth  ; 
threw  his  upper  garments  on  the  back  of  a  chair,  and  his  nether  ditto 
on  the  seat  thereof.  But  his  extremities  were  cold,  he  thought,  and 
placing  a  chair  bottom  upward  on  the  floor,  he  put  his  feet  to  the  fire. 

For  some  minutes  Mr.  Hardesty  stared  steadily  at  the  ceiling,  beyond 
which  Miss  Sidebottom  was  sleeping  in  virgin  security  ;  and  whether 
from  the  magnetic  effect  of  his  constant  gaze,  or  the  slumbrous  air  that 
pervaded  the  room,  his  eyelids  soon  closed,  and  he  was  again  soundly 
asleep.  The  candle  burned  dimly  on  ;  coal  after  coal  was  turned  to 
ashes ;  at  last  both  went  out,  and  still  Mr.  Hardesty  slept. 

Presently  there  was  a  stir  in  the  bed  occupied  by  Dick.  The  boy 
rose  on  his  pillow  and  looked  cautiously  around  him.  He  called  Mr. 
Hardesty,  but  there  was  no  answer.  At  this  Dick  put  one  leg  out  of 
bed,  and  then  the  other,  and  stood  firmly  on  the  floor.  Gliding 
cautiously  over  the  carpet,  he  stooped  over  the  sleeper,  whose  deep 
breathing  assured  him  that  all  was  safe.  Then  stepping  softly  to  the 
chair  on  which  Mr.  Hardesty's  clothes  were  lying,  he  selected  that  gen- 
tleman's nether  garment,  then  went  to  the  hearth  and  lifted  the  boots, 
and  slipping  on  his  own  shoes,  glided  cautiously  out  of  the  room  with 
his  booty.  Returning  in  a  few  minutes  he  again  stooped  over  the 
sleeper,  and  then  stole  to  bed,  where,  after  laughing  immoderately  yet 
quietly,  he  was  soon  as  fast  asleep  as  Mr.  Hardesty  himself. 

When  Mr.  Hardesty  awoke  he  found  himself  still  reclining  on  the 
back  of  the  chair.  Not  a  little  vexed  with  himself  for  lying  there  all 
night,  he  rose  to  his  feet,  and  looking  around,  found  that  Dick  had  risen 
before  him,  and  the  bed  was  empty.  *  Why  did  n't  he  wake  me,  I  won- 
der V  said  Mr.  Hardesty. 

Mr.  Hardesty  walked  to  the  window,  lifted  the  curtain,  and  looked 
out.  The  mists  and  clouds  had  cleared  away,  and  left  the  sky  all  bright 
and  blue.  The  sun  had  just  risen,  and  was  shedding  his  early  splendor 
on  the  myriad  snow-drops  as  brightly  as  if  to  atone  for  the  darkness 
and  gloom  of  yesterday.  It  was  a  cheerful  and  beautiful  view  ;  but 
Mr.  Hardesty  heard  the  sound  of  shuffling  footsteps  overhead ;  so  he 
turned  shivering  from  the  window  to  dress  himself  for  the  day.  *  It  '11 
never  do  to  be  caught  in  this  fix,'  said  Mr.  Hardesty. 
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His  first  search  was  for  his  boots,  but  these  had  been  taken  out,  as  he 
supposed,  to  be  polished.  He  would  put  on  his  breeches  and  wait  for 
his  boots.  He  cast  his  eye  on  the  pile  of  clothes,  but  the  breeches  were 
not  there.  Then  he  looked  on  the  floor,  and  in  all  the  comers  of  the 
room,  and  then  on  the  bed  and  under  the  bed  —  but  in  vain.  *  What 
the  d  —  1  has  become  of  my  breeches !'  said  Mr.  Hardesty. 

It  occurred  to  him  at  length  that  by  some  mysterious  power  of  loco- 
motion the  garment  had  gotten  into  the  drawer  of  a  bureau  that  stood  in 
one  comer.  He  pulled  at  this  drawer  most  lustily,  but  it  was  locked, 
and  Miss  Sidebottom  had  the  key.  To  add  to  his  discomfiture,  he  again 
heard  the  sound  of  footsteps  overhead.  He  had  but  a  moment  to  spare, 
and  looking  around  for  a  place  of  retreat,  his  eye  fell  on  a  closet-door 
that  opened  beneath  the  stairs.  Putting  on  hastily  the  remnant  of  his 
apparel,  he  presented  altogether  an  appearance  the  like  of  which  the 
writer  has  never  seen,  and  will  not  attempt  to  describe,  and  managed  to 
effect  his  retreat  into  the  closet  just  as  Miss  Sidebottom  and  Belinda 
entered  the  room  from  above. 

Mr.  Hardesty  applied  his  eye  to  the  key-hole,  but  saw  nothing  save 
the  form  of  either  lady  as  it  flitted  from  time  to  time  across  the  limited 
range  of  his  vision.  Presently  a  conversation  began  between  the  two, 
of  which,  however,  he  could  hear  nothing  except  a  confused  murmur, 
and  occasionally  a  most  uproarious  fit  of  laughter.  Before  long  the 
merry  tones  of  the  elder  lady  were  changed  to  those  of  anger.  Miss 
Sidebottom  was  evidently  scolding  one  of  the  servants,  and  then  came 
reiterated  sounds  of  castigation,  interspersed  with  tongue-lashings,  by  far 
the  most  terrible  of  the  two.  Mr.  Hardesty  resigned  himself  to  his 
fate,  and  was  willing  to  endure  a  confinement  that  revealed  to  him  the 
evil  spirit  that  reigned  within  a  form  of  so  much  loveliness. 

After  a  while  came  the  indescribable  sounds  of  breakfast ;  the  rat- 
tling of  knives  and  forks,  and  cups  and  saucers,  suggestive  to  Mr.  Har- 
desty's  mind  of  coffee,  hot  biscuits,  and  butter.  Presently  the  table  was 
cleared  away,  and  he  caught  a  glimpse  through  his  key-hole  of  the  two 
ladies,  dressed  in  their  cloaks  and  bonnets.  In  a  moment  they  departed, 
leaving  Mr.  Hardesty  sole  proprietor. 

Each  moment  of  this  time  was  one  of  intense  agony  to  Mr.  Hardesty. 
Exposed  to  hunger  and  thirst,  and  cold  and  insult,  what  had  he  done  to 
deserve  such  misfortunes?  And  that  was  Christmas,  too;  what  a 
merry  day  to  all  the  world  without ;  and  in  what  a  contemptible  plight 
was  he !  What  would  little  Master  John  think  of  his  absence ;  and 
how  much  would  be  sold  at  his  little  store  before  night  ?  These  reflec- 
tions only  enhanced  the  agony  of  his  imprisonment ;  so  wrapping  himself 
tightly  in  the  folds  of  his  cloak,  he  crouched  down  in  a  comer  of  the 
closet,  and  soon  fell  fast  asleep. 

Mr.  Hardesty  slept  on  until  night- fall.  So  soon  as  he  realized  his 
situation,  he  determined  to  be  a  prisoner  no  longer,  but  to  emerge  from 
his  confinement,  whatever  might  be  the  danger  of  an  exposure.  For- 
tunately for  him,  the  room  was  deserted.  The  ladies  had  not  yet  re- 
tumed  from  their  visit.  Mr.  Hardesty  approached  the  window  and 
found  it  quite  dark  without.  He  had  little  time  left  for  deliberation,  for 
he  heard  the  sound  of  a  key  tuming  in  the  street-door  lock,  and  recog- 
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nized  the  well-known  voice  of  Miss  Sidebottom  ;  so  hoisting  the  window, 
he  crawled  rapidly  through  it,  and  leaped  on  the  ground. 

Mr.  Hardesty  breathed  once  more  like  a  freeman  ;  and  muttering 
deep  anathemas  against  the  inhospitable  house  and  all  its  inmates,  he 
stole  quietiy  along,  with  his  bootless  feet  buried  at  each  step  in  the  snow. 
Leaving  the  more  frequented  streets,  and  worming  his  way  through  by- 
paths and  dark  alleys ;  now  turning  a  comer,  under  the  direful  appre- 
hension of  meeting  some  acquaintance,  and  now  darting  this  way  or 
that  to  avoid  a  random  snow-ball,  he  pursued  his  painful  way  until  he 
reached  home,  where  he  knocked  and  was  admitted  by  Master  John. 

The  grocer  bolted  in,  rushed  into  his  counting-room,  and  throwing  off 
his  cloak,  stared  wildly  at  the  bewildered  boy.  *  What  do  you  think  of 
that,  John  V  pointing  to  his  denuded  extremities.  '  How  does  that  be- 
come your  old  master.  Sir  ?' 

Master  John,  frightened  partly  at  the  anomalous  appearance  of  the 
grocer,  and  partly  at  the  sternness  of  his  voice  and  manner,  started 
back  to  the  remotest  comer  of  the  room,  but  said  nothing. 

*  What 's  the  matter  now,  you  little  fool  V  said  his  master.  '  Are 
you  afraid  of  old  Tom  Hardesty  ?  If  you  are,  you  need  n't  be ;  nobo- 
dy need  be  afraid  of  such  an  old  coward  as  I  am  —  darned  if  they 
need !'  And  feeling  that  he  was  growing  melancholy,  he  determined  to 
subdue  the  propensity,  and  to  that  end  commenced  cutting  the  complica- 
ted figure  entitled  a  pigeon- wing.  This  exhilarating  sport  soon  restored 
the  grocer's  good  humor,  and  he  laughed  heartily  and  made  such  a 
racket  altogether,  that  the  boy  gradually  approached  him  to  inquire 
what  it  all  meant,  how  he  had  spent  his  Christmas,  what  had  become  of 
'his  breeches,  and  all  about  it. 

*  Here,  John,*  said  Mr.  Hardesty,  seating  himself  by  the  fire,  *  sit 
here  and  I  '11  tell  you  all  about  it.  But  what  an  old  fool  I  am !  Here  's 
twenty-four  blessed  hours  gone,  and  the  d^-rl  a  bit  or  a  drop  have  I  had 
since  last  night  at  supper.  Is  this  my  house  or  not,  John  ?  for  I  've 
forgot  every  thing  except  one,  and  would  n't  swear  I  ain't  dreaming, 
and  have  n't  been  all  day.' 

The  boy  gave  him  every  assurance  that  he  was  at  home. 

'  Well,  John,'  pursued  the  master,  *  I  think  the  last  time  I  was  here^ — it 
may  be  a  year,  or  it  may  be  more — I  '11  be  hanged  if  I  know — but  I 
rather  think  there  was  a  lot  of  prime  cheese,  and  a  few  barrels  of 
crackers.     You  have  n't  sold  'em  all,  John  V 

John  smiled,  and  answered  negatively. 

*  I  rather  think,  too,  there  were  several  casks  of  best  three-year-old 
whiskey,  prime  lot ;  any  of  that  left,  John  V 

John  pointed,  in  reply,  to  a  row  of  casks  in  one  comer  that  answered 
the  description. 

*  No  !  stop.  Sir !'  said  Mr.  Hardesty,  soliloquizing ;  *  I  think  she  said 
Maderia  was  good  for  it.  Yes,  John,  I  '11  take  a  little  of  the  Maderia, 
if  you  've  any  on  hand.* 

John  opened  a  cupboard  door,  and  producing  a  bl€U3k  quart-bottle, 
assured  Mr.  Hardesty  it  was  nearly  full. 

'  That  '11  do.  Sir,'  said  the  grocer.     *  Set  the  table ;  never  mind  the 
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cloth.  Crackers  and  cheese  and  old  Maderia,  and  *  away  with  melan- 
choly.' ' 

In  a  few  minutes  the  table  was  spread  according  to  directions,  after 
which  Mr.  Hardesty  seated  himself  near  it  and  did  ample  justice  to  the 
simple  fare. 

'  You  see,  John,'  said  the  old  gentleman,  when  his  appetite  was  some- 
what assuaged,  *  it 's  all  on  account  of  that  old,  ugly,  and  infernal  Peggy 
Sidebottom.  Here  's  hoping  she  may — may  never  drown  her  sorrows 
in  the  flowing  bowl !' 

The  grocer  drank  this  toast  with  infinite  gusto  and  replenished  his  glass. 

*  Well,  Sir,  as  I  was  about  saying,  I  went  there  last  night  to  spend  an 

hour  in  a  little  sociable  chat,  and  was  about  taking  leave '     At  this 

point  the  speaker  was  interrupted  by  several  violent  raps  at  the  door. 

'  Who  's  that  V  inquired  Mr.  Hardesty,  draining  his  glass. 

*  It  's  me,'  said  a  voice  from  without. 

'  What  do  you  want  V  said  Mr.  Hardesty. 

*  Nothin' ;  what  do  you  want  V 

*  Who  the  d  —  1  are  you  V  said  the  grocer,  in  a  voice  of  thunder, 
'  Dick  V  replied  the  voice. 

*  Dick  what  V 

'  Dick  Sidebottom !' 

'  What  do  you  want  here  V  said  the  grocer,  rising  and  pacing  the 
floor.  *  John,  where 's  my  cow-hide  ?  Clear  yourself,  you  little  rascal, 
or  I  '11 ' 

'  But  I  've  got  your  breeches  and  your  boots.  Sir,'  said  Dick. 

'  Oh !  you  Jiave,  have  you  V —  and  Mr.  Hardesty  threw  aside  the  cow- 
hide, and  opened  the  door.  Dick  marched  boldly  in,  deposited  his 
plunder  on  a  chair,  and  then  looked  Mr.  Hardesty  full  in  the  face  with 
a  glance  of  perfect  innocence.  The  owner  of  the  recovered  booty 
picked  them  up,  examined  them  closely  to  satisfy  himself  of  their  identity, 
and  without  saying  a  word,  put  them  on  in  their  appropriate  places. 
This  done,  he  surveyed  himself  with  a  smile  of  approbation,  and  felt 
that  he  was  indeed  Mr.  Hardesty  once  more.  After  helping  Dick  to  a 
highly  sweetened  draught  from  the  contents  of  the  black  bottle,  he 
begged  of  him  a  detailed  account  of  the  affair  of  the  lost  boots  and 
breeches.  This  Dick  proceeded  to  give ;  by  telling,  in  his  peculiar  and 
highly  figurative  manner,  how  his  aunt  had  first  suggested  the  feat  to 
him ;  how  he  had  risen  while  Mr.  Hardesty  was  asleep,  secured  the 
booty,  and  hid  it  in  an  adjoining  hay-loft ;  how  his  aunt  had  promised 
him  a  Christmas  pie,  and  though  often  requested  thereto,  had  failed  to 
comply  ;  how  she  had  inflicted  personal  chastisement  on  him  for  some 
trivial  oflfence  ;  and  how,  on  reflecting  what  a  kind-hearted  old  gentle- 
man Mr.  Hardesty  was,  and  what  a  crabbed  old  thing  Aunt  Pe^y  was, 
he  had  repented  of  his  theft,  and  determined  to  make  restitution  at  the 
earliest  opportunity  ;  *  and  there  they  are  on  you,'  said  Dick,  in  conclu- 
sion, *  and  that's  all  about  it.' 

Mr.  Hardesty  listened  with  due  attention  to  this  detail,  and  then  sat 
for  some  time  in  silence. 

*  And  you  can  swear  to  all  this  in  a  court  of  justice,  can  you  ? 

*  Certainly,  Sir.' 
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*  And  you  '11  do  it  when  called  on  V 
Dick  bowed  his  head  in  assent. 

*  Good  !'  said  Mr.  Hardesty,  grasping  the  boy's  hand.  *  Take  a  little 
more  of  this,'  he  continued,  filling  Dick's  glass.  *  Your  aunt  shall  suffer 
for  this  yet,  if  there  's  any  law  or  justice  in  the  land.' 

*  Ain't  there  no  law,'  inquired  Dick,  pausing  in  his  draught,  *  for 
suing  an  old  lady  for  'sault  and  batterhim  V 

*  No,  Dicky,  I  fear  not  in  your  case  ;  but  if  I  get  any  damages,  I  '11 
give  you  half.' 

Dick  drained  the  contents  of  his  glass,  and  shaking  hands  most  cor- 
dially with  Mr.  Hardesty  and  Master  John,  bade  them  good  night.  It 
is  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  that  the  last  surviving  male  heir  of  the 
Sidebottoms  was  gloriously  drunk  in  less  than  an  hour,  and  made  such 
a  demonstration  of  that  fact  to  his  sober  and  discreet  aunt,  that  she 
caused  his  head  to  be  soused  repeatedly  in  cold  water,  and  then  flogged 
him  into  sobriety. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  disappearance  of  the  village  grocer 
from  his  usual  post  for  a  whole  day  together,  and  particularly  on  Christ- 
mas, that  busiest  of  all  days,  failed  to  excite  a  degree  of  general  curi- 
osity and  inquisitiveness  as  to  the  cause  of  his  absence ;  but  to  the 
many  inquiries  of  his  friends  touching  that  subject,  he  only  replied  by 
shaking  his  head  and  saying  that  time  would  show.  Enough  had  leaked 
out,  however,  to  satisfy  the  public  that  the  affair  was  shrouded  in  a 
mystery  that  was  worth  the  trouble  of  penetrating  ;  so  that  when  on  the 
morning  of  the  first  of  January  immediately  succeeding  the  year  that 
had  just  closed,  Mr.  Thomas  Hardesty  and  Miss  Margaret  Sidebottom 
were  summoned  each  by  three  lusty  cheers  from  the  town-crier  to  appear 
before  his  worship  the  police  judge  of  Idleherg,  the  populace  rushed  to 
the  scene  of  judicial  conflict,  until  the  humble  and  contracted  audience- 
chamber  was  crowded  to  overflowing. 

The  witnesses  summoned  in  the  case  were  Mrs.  Jenkins,  Jake  Crow, 
and  Master  Dick  Sidebottom.  In  due  time  the  defendant  came  into 
court,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  her  next  friend  and  privy  counsellor,  Mrs. 
Jenkins,  who  as  usual  was  attended  by  a  bevy  of  young  Jenkinses. 
Before  embarking  in  this  trying  embassy,  the  ladies,  by  the  way,  had 
gone  to  the  Maderia  bottle  ;  the  one  complaining  of  a  pain  in  the  breast, 
and  the  other  of  general  nervousness.  Mr.  Hardesty  was  unattended, 
and  so  were  his  remaining  witnesses. 

The  warrant  gravely  charged  the  defendant  with  stealing  or  causing 
to  be  stolen  from  the  plaintiff,  on  the  night  of  the  twenty-fourth  of  De- 
cember last  past,  a  pair  of  boots  and  a  pair  of  breeches,  whose  respective 
values  were  duly  set  forth.  The  reading  of  this  document  created  quite 
a  sensation  throughout  the  court-room.  Mrs.  Jenkins  was  called  and 
sworn.  She  deposed  that  on  the  night  specified  in  the  warrant,  she  had 
taken  tea  at  the  defendant's  house  ;  that  she  was  suddenly  called  home, 
missing  thereby  a  great  deal  of  anticipated  pleasure ;  that  the  de- 
fendant passed  the  next  day,  being  Christmas-day,  at  her  (witness's) 
house  ;  and  witness  did  not  at  any  time  see  defendant  steal  or  cause  to 
be  stolen  from  plaintiff  the  said  boots  and  breeches,  nor  did  she  believe 
Miss  Sidebottom  to  be  capable  of  such  an  act ;  *  and  particular,'  she 
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said  in  conclusion,  *  from  such  a  pitiful  old  scamp  as  Tom  Hardesty  ;' 
and  glancing  around  triumphantly  at  the  audience,  and  scornfully  at 
the  plaintiff;  she  waited  for  the  court's  cross-questions. 

<  Is  that  all  you  know  ahout  the  case.  Madam  V  'inquired  his  worship, 
smiling. 

That  was  all. 

'  You  can  retire.     Call  Jake  Crow.' 

Mr.  Crow  stood  in  no  need  of  being  called,  as  he  marched  up  to  the 
judge  immediately,  and  deposed  that  on  the  last  Christmas-eve  night, 
he  had  called  at  defendant's  house  for  Mrs.  Jenkins,  as  old  Jenkins  had 
been  knocked  on  the  head  and  carried  home  drunk.  (At  this  Mrs. 
Jenkins  looked  like  a  carnation  pink,  and  commenced  fanning  herself 
violently  with  her  pocket-handkerchief.)  Witness,  however,  did  not 
enter  the  house,  and  knew  nothing  whatever  of  the  matter  in  dispute.' 

*  You  can  retire,  Mr.  Crow.     Call  Richard  Sidebottom.' 

Dick  had  managed,  with  his  usual  restlessness,  to  retire  some  time  be- 
fore this  from  the  crowded  room,  and  was  breathing  the  pure  air  and 
playing  his  boyish  pranks  in  a  distant  part  of  the  town.  The  officer 
who  was  despatched  for  the  young  gentlemen  returned  presently,  lugging 
him  by  the  coat-collar.  After  being  introduced  to  the  court  by  the 
usual  solemnities,  Dick  proceeded  to  give  in  detail  the  events  of  the 
memorable  night,  as  already  known  to  the  reader.  He  also  gave  an  in- 
teresting account  of  the  defendant's  oft-repeated  cruelties  to  himself 
personally  ;  how  on  Christmas  night  he  had  restored  the  stolen  articles 
to  plaintiff",  and  how  the  rightful  proprietor  was  Wearing  the  same  in 
court. 

A  general  hurrah  and  stamping  of  feet  succeeded  the  delivery  of  this 
testimony  ;  at  which  the  judge  frowned,  and  the  constable  cried  '  Or- 
der !'  with  all  his  lungs. 

*  Mr.  Hardesty,'  said  the  judge,  when  order  was  restored,  *  do  you 
feel  disposed  to  prosecute  this  suit  ?  I  fear  I  must  dismiss  the  warrant, 
on  the  ground  that  the  court  can  furnish  no  relief  in  the  case.  What 
say  you  V 

Mr.  Hardesty  arose.  *  May  it  please  your  worship,  the  time  was, 
and  I  care  not  who  knows  it,  when  I  entertained  for  the  defendant  in 
this  cause  feelings  of  the  most  profound  respect  and  admiration.  And 
I  had  been  led  to  hope  that  my  passion  was  not  altogether  disregarded ; 
that  Miss  Sidebottom  would  one  day  become  Mrs.  Hardesty.  And  this, 
Sir,  as  detailed  to  you  by  the  last  witness,  her  own  nephew,  is  the  treat- 
ment I  have  received !'  The  speaker  paused  and  applied  his  pocket 
handkerchief  to  his  eyes.  The  audience  was  touched.  *  It  ain't  the 
temporary  loss  of  my  breeches  ;  it  ain't  the  long  weary  hours  I  spent 
shivering  in  that  closet ;  it  ain't  the  wading  home  bare-footed  in  the 
snow  ;  it  ain't  the  finger  of  scorn  some  gentlemen  may  p'int  at  me  now, 
that  wounds  my  heart ;  but  it 's  feeling  and  knowing  that  the  woman  I 
loved  better  than  my  own  life ;  the  woman  I  would  have  lived  for,  or 

died  for,  to  make  her  happy ;  that  that  very  woman '     He  could  say 

no  more  ;  his  feelings  overpowered  him,  and  he  sat  down. 

Miss  Sidebottom's  sympathies  were  evidently  touched  throughout  this 
harangue.     Until  now,  she  had  been  rocking  to  and  fro  in  her  seat,  and 
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when  Mr.  Hardesty  concluded,  she  rushed  through  the  crowd,  threw  her- 
self on  his  neck,  arid  kissed  him  passionately. 

'  Clear  the  room  !'  bawled  his  worship,  starting  to  his  feet.  *  Clerk,' 
he  continued,  addressing  that  official  personage,  who  was  standing  near, 
*  write  me  a  license  to  unite  Thomas  Hardesty  and  Margaret  Sidebottonn 
in  the  holy  bands  of  matrimony.  I  know  they  are  of  age,  and  do  n't 
need  any  guardeens.' 

The  judge  sat  down,  convulsed  by  his  own  wit,  while  the  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  his  task.  The  loving  pair  looked  up  and  smiled  through  their 
tears.  '  I  loved  you,  Tom,  all  the  time  ;  I  did  indeed.  It  was  all  in 
fun,  dear  man  —  indeed  it  was !'  Tom  Hardesty  threw  his  arms  around 
her  neck,  and  pressed  her  head  to  his  bosom. 

*  Come  !'  said  his  worship,  after  reading  the  license,  *  none  of  your 
hysterics  here,  but  stand  up  and  be  married.'  And  married  they  were  ; 
and  the  bride,  in  consideration  of  her  cruelty,  paid  the  costs  of  the  suit 
and  the  marriage  fees;  and  off  they  marched  homeward,  amid  the 
deafening  huzzas  of  the  multitude  that  was  gathered  in  the  street. 

Happy  New- Year  !  that  sealed  Tom  Hardesty 's  happiness !  Many 
a  changing  season  has  come  and  gone  since  then,  and  nobody  knows 
but  they  are  the  happiest  couple  in  Idleberg.  Mr.  Hardesty's  first  do- 
mestic advice  to  his  bride  was  to  decline  Mrs.  Jenkins's  farther  ac- 
quaintance, which  she  did  most  readily.  The  old  gentleman  has  long 
since  despaifed  of  having  an  heir  direct,  but  has  promised  John,  who  is 
prospering  behind  his  old  master^s  counter,  that  he  and  Belinda  shall 
marry  before  long.  Mr.  Richard  Sidebottom  is  one  of  the  '  reformed 
drunkards,'  and  eschews  Madeira  especially.  He  is  now  an  attorney, 
in  embryo,  and  gives  ample  promise  of  carrying  into  his  profession  all 
the  acuteness  and  cunning  which  distinguished  his  exploits  on  the  memo- 
rable night  that  opened  this  chapter  in  the  biography  of  Mr.  Tom 
Hardesty. 


WINTER      EVENING. 

The  fire  is  burning  cheerly  bright,  the  room  is  snug  and  warm, 
We  keep  afar  the  wintry  night,  and  drive  away  the  storm ; 
And  when  without  the  wanderer  pines,  and  all  is  dark  acnd  chill. 
We  sit  securely  by  the  fire,  and  sparkling  glasses  filL 

And  ever  as  the  hollow  wind  howls  through  the  moaning  trees. 
Strange  feelings  on  the  boding  heart  with  sudden  chillness  seize : 
But  brightly  blazes  then  the  hearth,  and  freely  flows  Uie  wine ; 
And  laugh  of  glee,  and  song  of  mirth,  then  WTeathe  tiieir  merry  twine. 

We  think  not  how  the  dashiiig  sleet  beats  on  the  crusted  pane. 
We  care  not  though  the  drifting  snow  whirls  o'er  the  heath  amain ; 
But  haply,  while  our  hearts  are  bright,  feir  struggling  trough  the  waste, 
Some  traveller  seeks  our  window's  light,  wiUi  long  and  fhntless  haste. 

Hark  his  halloo !  we  leave  the  fire,  and  hurry  forth  to  save : 

A  short  half  hour,  and  he  had  found  beneatn  the  snow  a  grave. 

Pile  on  the  wood !  —  feed  high  the  flame ! — bring  out  our  choicest  store ! 

The  traveller's  hesrt  grows  warm  again ;  hii  spirit  droops  no  more.  j 
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SONG       OF       THE       NEW      TEAR. 


Bx  ms.  H.  a.  vxoBOi^. 


I  HAVE  come,  I  have  come  from  a  shadowy  dime. 

An  heir  of  the  monarch  Earth's  children  call  Time  ; 

With  years  yet  unborn,  I  have  stood  in  the  hall 

That  was  reared  by  our  sire,  awaiting  his  call : 

Last  eve,  as  I  lay  on  his  bosom  at  rest, 

I  saw  slowlv  rise  a  white  cloud  in  the  west; 

Now  througn  the  Uue  ether,  through  regions  of  s|iaoe, 

It  floated  im  softly,  with  fiiiry-like  grace. 

And  paused  'neam  the  light  of  the  white-shining  stars. 

Whose  rays  pierced  its  centre,  like  clear  silver  Mun ; 

The  winds  revelled  round  it,  unchecked  in  their  mirth, 

As  it  hung,  like  a  banner,  'mid  heaven  and  earth. 

The  soft  fleecy  folds  of  the  clouds  swept  aside. 

The  winds  ceased  their  revels,  and  moumftally  sighed ; 

A  car  slowlv  rolled  down  the  pathway  of  Time, 

A  bell  slowly  tolled  a  jfunereai  chime : 

A  sound  in  the  air,  and  a  wail  on  the  breeze. 

Swift  as  wave  follows  wave  on  tempest-tossed  seas ; 

Thin  shadows  swept  by  in  that  funeral  train, 

As  ^de  o'er  old  battle-grounds  ghosts  of  the  slain. 

I  saw  the  dim  spectres  of  lonjg-buried  years — 

The  Seasons  close  followed,  m  mourmng  and  tears. 

Arrayed  in  his  armor,  death-darts  in  his  hand. 
The  grim  King  of  Terrors  strode  on  with  the  band, 
WhiTs  cold,  stark  and  ghastly,  there  lay  on  his  bier 
The  death-stricken  form  of  tne  hoary  Old  Year  ! 
How  bent  was  his  figure,  how  fturowed  his  brow, 
How  weary  he  look^  from  his  pilgrimage  now ! 
Tlie  phantoms  of  Passion,  of  Hope  and  Despair, 
With  dark,  waving  plumage,  encircled  him  there ; 
The  Months  stood  around,  and  the  bright  dancing  Hours 
On  spirit-wings  floated,  like  birds  among  flowers. 

A  voice  sweet  as  music  now  smote  on  my  ear : 

*  Go  forth  in  thy  beauty,  thou  unspotted  Year! 
The  old  Year  hath  died  'mid  rekucings  and  mirth, 
That  rocked  the  stem  heart  of  the  rugged  old  Earth ! 
The  midnight  is  passing ;  away  to  thy  car ! 

Thou  It  sail  by  the  lustre  of  morning's  bri^t  star ; 
Away !'    And  I  rose  from  the  bosom  of  Tune. 
And  fled  through  the  gates  of  that  shadowy  dutte ; 
My  car  sped  along  on  the  wings  of  the  vrind, 
While  Winter,  old  man !  tottered  slowly  behbid. 

The  sky's  eastern  portals  impend  my  flufat, 
When  Morning  rose  up  from  the  arms  or  the  Nig^t ; 
The  dawn  iaintly  doWed,  and  I  saw  the  old  Earth, 
And  sailed  in  my  nngdom,  a  monarch  at  birdi! 

*  Then  give  me  wild  music,  the  dance  and  the  soog, 
Forever!'  I  shouted,  while  whirling  along : 

'  I  have  come,  I  have  come  from  a  uiadowy  clime, 
A  breath  of  the  monarch  Earth's  children  call  Tii»!' 
OtMcimuti,  December,  1843^ 
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ON      COLOUR 


Full  anrel-like  the  birdiK  san^  their  hours  * 
Within  their  curtains  green,  within  their  bowers 

Apparelled  with  white  and  red,  with  bloomys  sweet. 
ElnameU  'd  was  the  field  with  all  coloiirs : 
The  pearlit  drops  shook  as  in  silver  showers, 

While  all  in  balm  did  branche  and  leavis  fleit:  t 

Depart  fra'  Phcebus  did  Aurora  greit ; 
Her  chrystal  tears  I  saw  hinf  on  the  flowers 

Which  he,  for  love,  all  drank  up  with  hid  heat.  Donbas. 

1.  The  Lord  is  my  shepherd ;  I  shall  not  want. 

2.  He  maketh  me  to  lie  down  in  green  pastures ;  He  leadeth  me  besiie-tfae  atill  waters ;  He  reatorech 
my  souL  A  Psalk  ov  Dayxs. 


As  I  walk  over  the  surface  of  this  fair  Earth,  an  erring  and  a  way- 
ward being,  at  times  dejected  by  the  trials  of  a  solitary  and  an  almost 
abortive  life,  or  sustained  or  elevated  by  its  prosperous  incidents  ;  I 
sometimes  think  that  no  one  other  blessing  of  existence  hath  ever  com- 
forted my  heart  and  restored  my  soul  so  much,  as  the  pleasures  and  de- 
lights of  Colour.     It  is  my  wealth,  my  joy,  my  faculty,  my  fountain ! 

The  recreative  pleasure  that  others  find  in  Music,  although  this  is  not 
denied  is  less  to  me  than  to  them,  a  restorative  and  a  balm.  Music 
excites,  arouses  me  ;  melts  me  into  weakness,  or  animates  me  into  pas- 
sionate exertion ;  but  it  is  in  the  green  pasture  and  beside  the  still 
waters,  in  bowers  apparelled  with  white  and  red  ;  it  is  in  the  tints  with 
which  autumn  is  bedecked,  and  Day  expires ;  that  I  feel  I  shall  not 
want,  and  that  God  restoreth  my  soul !  And  it  is  among  huge  and  soli- 
tary mountain  masses  of  grey  castellated  rock,  in  the  crevices  of  which 
the  stinted  pine,  and  the  cedar  with  its  brown  and  tattered  trunk,  strug- 
gle out  a  hard  and  scanty  existence  and  are  yet  covered  with  never- 
fading  verdure  —  mountains  to  which  the  Saviour  of  mankind  might 
have  retired  to  meditate  and  pray  —  that  I  feel  that  the  Lord  is  my 
Shepherd,  and  shall  bring  me  to  the  green  pastures,  and  lead  me  beside 
the  still  waters  ;  my  Rock  !  my  fortress  !  and  my  high  tower ! 

Sometimes  my  heart  takes  a  fancy  altogether  for  hrovm  hues ;  and 
as  you  cannot  at  all  times  command  these  in  the  countryy  I  seat  myself 
down  quietly  in  front  of  a  precious  Cuyp  with  which  God  hath  endow- 
ed me,  and  that  (except  the  sky  and  water)  is  composed  entirely  of  them 
in  every  gradation  and  shade ;  and  when  I  rise  up  from  the  contempla- 
tion of  it,  I  feel  that  it  is  in  brown  hues  that  God  restoreth  my  soul. 

Sometimes  I  dwell  upon  the  silvery  trunk  of  the  birch-tree,  or  upon 
the  darker  hue  of  the  beech.  Sometimes  my  soul  drinks  the  full  beau- 
ties of  the  umbrageous  chestnut ;  or  revels  in  the  golden  berries,  and 
the  graceful  branches  that  seem  overladen  with  them,  of  the  mountain- 
ash.  As  I  grow  old  I  wave  often  in  the  grey  pendulous  mosses  of  the 
South,  or  stand  in  thought  under  the  gigantick  branches  of  the  live  oiak, 
with  all  its  leaves  of  laurel,  and  its  heroick  gesture.     Grood  GroD !  I  say, 

*  Heures,  prayers.  t  Float. 
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when  I  think  that  we  might  all  have  been  bora,  ate,  drank,  smoked, 
grown  up,  built,  propagated,  and  died,  as  thoroughly  and  effectually 
as  we  now  do,  and  all  these  precious  objects  of  our  sight  and  joy  been 
made  for  us  —  out  of  the  one  desolate  colour  of  an  old  pipe ! 

And  Water  —  that  element  of  Life,  that  upon  the  plaintain-leaf  looks 
so  like  a  molten  mass  of  diamond  that  you  can  hardly  persuade  yourself 
it  is  aught  else,  might  as  well  have  been  created  of  a  mere  drabquaker- 
colour ;  or  not  even  as  bright  as  a  bit  of  Quartz  Rock !  and  yet  have 
satisfied  our  thirst  as  well  as  if  it  had  gushed  forth  from  the  limpid 
sources  of  the  Croton ;  or  been  drawn  from  the  transparent  body  of  Lake 
George ;  or  from  those  mountain  streams  of  sparkling  chrystal  that,  in 
alternate  shade  and  gleams  of  light  of  tropical  brilliancy,  bound  and 
gush  and  dance  their  way  downward  from  rock  to  rock  to  the  sound  of 
their  own  musick,  and  make  themselves  into  rivers  of  joy  as  they  de- 
scend along  the  Grand  Etang  of  the  Island  of  Grenada  ! 

And  Wine,  that  GrOD  hath  sent  to  make  glad  the  heart  of  man,  and 
hath  blessed  it  in  the  cup ;  and  which  might  perhaps  have  had  the  same 
hilarious  effect,  though  it  were  of  the  dingy  colour  of  the  ashes  of  the 
grate  by  which  I  sit ;  but  which,  for  our  more  perfect  happiness.  He 
hath  made  to  outvie  the  Topaz  and  the  Ruby,  in  its  lustre  and  its 
varied   hue  ? 

There  are  many  of  us  who  have  this  one  quality,  the  love  of  colour, 
in  common  with  the  magnificent  David,  whose  precious  inspiration  I 
have  quoted  at  the  head  of  my  Essay,  and  who  in  a  thousand  passages 
interweaves  it  like  a  golden  thread  amid  his  works ;  but  as  in  the  minds 
of  many  others,  it  may  be  a  blessing  only  half  appreciated,  I  have 
thought  that  a  few  words  upon  this  subject  might  fall  not  unfruitfully 
upon  the  heart,  perchance  of  some  one  young  Reader  of  this  article,  just 
opening  to  the  knowledge  of  this  peculiar  work  of  the  great  Master  of 
mankind.  Colour. 

Even  Music,  although  itself  an  occupation  revealed  to  us  as  of  the 
Angels  of  Light,  is,  except  perhaps  as  they  enjoy  it —  with  whom  poetry 
and  modulated  sound  adapted  to  the  thought  are  inseparably  one  — 
even  music  is  less  refined,  less  gentle,  perfect,  unobtrusive.  For  the 
enjoyment  of  Colour  involves  no  possible  interruption  of  another's  tastes ; 
no  outbreak  upon  the  quiet  stillness  of  the  day  ;  no  intrusion  on  *  the 
ear  of  night ;'  nor  yet  any  expression,  that  by  pouring  abroad  the  sen- 
sations, might  diminish  the  deep  earnestness  of  the  soul ;  which,  all 
sight,  all  ear,  becomes  the  Recipient.  The  enjoyment  of  colour  is  the 
Spirit  within  us  listening  to  the  language  of  God  !  to  the  mute  expres- 
sion of  His  unspeakable  Love  !  Colour  —  the  conception  He  hath 
chosen  for  His  bow  of  promise  in  the  Heavens !  by  which  He  decorates 
the  Earth,  and  tells  of  Himself  in  the  ocean,  and  in  the  sky,  and  by 
which  He  restoreth  the  Soul  of  man ! 

And  in  that  state  of  celestial  existence  which  attends  the  redeemed 
Soul  disenthralled  from  *  the  body  of  this  death,'  is  it  to  be  doubted,  that 
among  the  joys  that  *  the  eye  hath  never  seen,  nor  the  heart  conceived,' 
there  exist  colours  beautiful  beyond  all  earthly  wealth  of  imagination  ; 
beyond  the  poet's  fancy  and  the  painter's  dream  ?  There  where  the 
pure  gold  of  which  the  city  is  constructed,  is  transparent  as  glass,  and 
each  gate  is  one  pearl,  and  the  very  foundations  of  the  walls  are  of 
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jasper,  and  chalcedony,  sapphire,  emerald,  ruby,  amethyst  and  topaz  ; 
and  the  glory  of  God  is  the  light  that  lightens  it ! 

But  it  is  not  to  another  world  that  the  joys  of  colour  are  postponed, 
nor  even  to  another  climate  that  we  need  look  for  the  precious  satisfac- 
tion that  they  impart.  We  have  not  the  carpets  of  flowers  of  rainbow 
tints,  that  spread  themselves  over  whole  prairies  of  Texas  and  Mexico, 
but  what  a  gem  upon  the  bosom  of  Earth  when  it  is  unexpectedly 
found  among  us  is  the  blue  campanula !  Aiid  the  small  white  lily  of  the 
valley,  sheltered  and  concealed  in  its  green  leaves  like  a  hidden  tear  of 
Joy,  and  almost  as  rare !  And  the  bright  and  graceful  lobelia  cardinalis 
that  loves  the  neighbourhood  of  the  still  waters.  And  the  fringed  gen- 
tian of  a  tint  so  cerulean  that  our  true  poet  derives  it  from  the  firmament ; 
lis  his  own  spirit,  if  left  to  approach  its  kindred  element,  might  claim 
affinity  with  the  overshadowing  expanse  of  celestial  life  !  * 

I  speak  not  to  thee  of  the  gorgeous  sunsets  and  of  those  piles  of 
massy  clouds  of  living  and  ever-varying  colours  on  which  the  Day 
pillows  himself  to  rest  in  a  luxurious  repose  ;  but  open  thine  heart  upon 
the  Eastern  bank  of  the  Hudson  at  the  grey  of  morning,  and  look  with 
the  Sun  upon  the  opposite  shore  ;  and  as  the  mists  arise  and  are  dis- 
pelled from  before  thee,  there  shall  come  change  after  change  of  colour 
neutral  and  calm  and  slowly  warming  into  beauty,  until  a  violet  haze 
shall  rest  upon  the  hill-tops  and  the  cliffs  that  might  outvie  the  golden 
haze  of  Italy,  and  that  shall  raise  thy  thoughts  in  silent  thankfulness, 
and  educate  thee  to  enjoy  the  untold  treasuries  of  colour  that  glow  in 
upper  Heaven  ;  imd  hope  shall  spring  forth  renewed  within  thee  ;  and 
sorrow  shall  fade  from  thy  widowed,  or  thy  childless  heart ;  the  peace 
which  passeth  understanding  shall  come  over  thee;  and  God  even 
thine  own  God  shall  bless  thee ;  and  to  thine  eyes,  now  opened  to  the 
wonders  of  His  goodness,  all  the  ends  of  the  Earth  shall  shew  forth  His 

P^*^«  •  John  Watmui. 

*  This  allusion  is  to  Bykant's  lines  '  To  the  Frin^r^  Gentian,'  a  poem  so  replete  with  truth  and 
beauty,  that  we  cannot  resist  the  inclination  to  quote  it  here,  Eb  .  KxioxsitaooKXR. 

Thou  blossom  bright  with  autumn  dew, 
And  coloured  with  the  heaven's  own  blue, 
That  openest,  when  the  quiet  li|rht 
Succeeds  the  keen  and  frosty  mght. 

Thou  comest  not  when  violets  lean 
O'er  wandering  brooks  and  sprincs  unseen, 
Or  columbines,  in  purple  dressed. 
Nod  o'er  the  ground-bird's  hidden  nest. 

Thou  waitest  late,  and  com'st  alone. 
When  woods  are  bare  and  birds  are  flown. 
And  frosts  and  shortening  davs  portend 
The  aged  year  is  near  his  end. 

Then  doth  thy  sweet  and  quiet  eye 
Look  through  its  fringes  to  the  sky. 
Blue  —blue — as  if  that  sky  let  fall 
A  flower  ftt>m  its  cerulean  wall. 

I  would  that  thus,  when  I  shall  see 
The  hour  of  death  draw  near  tome, 
Hope,  blossoming  within  my  heart, 
May  look  to  heaven  as  I  depart. 
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STANZAS 


SUOOKSTSD    BY    OLIDDON'S    LBCTURRS    ON    THR    ANTIQUITIKS    OP    RGYPT. 


BT  KISS   H.  J.   WOOSKAN. 


Sublime  hath  been  thy  conquest  o'er  the  post. 

Stemming  Oblivion's  torrent  by  thy  might, 
Reading  symbolic  records  lonf  o''ercast 

By  the  deep  shadows  of  unbroken  niffht ; 
Tracing  with  reverent  finger  names  of  Idn^  * 
Tliat  long  had  slumbered  with  forgotten  ttungs. 

The  mists  that  deeply  veiled  historic  rays. 

Thou  art  dispelluiff  with  resistless  hand ; 
And  dynasties  that  flourished  ere  the  days 

When  Abraham  forsook  the  (npomised  land. 
No  lonffer  noteless,  nameless,  boldly  claim 
Their  lofty  tablet  in  the  airch  of  &me. 

Thy  curious  finger  with  a  magic  key 

Unlocked  the  store  of  ages,  and  the  light. 
Flooding  the  pass  of  time,  sublime  and  tree. 

Decks  mined  temples  in  its  vesture  bright : 
These  are  the  relics  of  thy  grandeur  flown. 
Land  of  the  Pharaohs  and  their  prostrate  throne. 

Ere  the  white  stranger's,  land  had  trodden  been 

By  foot  of  pilgrim,  Egypt  sat  supreme. 
Queen  of  the  nations,  and  her  realm  within 

Wealth,  learning,  power  convened  —  a  ftill,  deep  stream  ! 
The  bulwarks  of  her  throne  were  safely  reared 
In  hearts  by  which  her  greatness  was  revered. 

And  now,  with  Science  for  his  trusty  ^de. 
The  stranger  comes  to  read  her  mystic  lore. 

Tread  her  deserted  cities,  stand  beside 
Her  sculptured  temples,  eloquent  once  more ; 

Not  with  man's  voice,  but  with  the  nobler  speech 

Of  days  beyond  our  spirit's  utmost  reach. 

And  those  proud  monuments  of  youthful  time, 
The  pyramids,  whose  lofty  sides  have  borne 

The  storms  of  centuries  in  that  fierce  clime. 
And  seeming  still  to  smile  in  speechless  scorn. 

When  bow  the  everlasting  hills  with  age. 

Then  shall  ^ey  vanish  from  the  world^s  bright  page. 

A  moumfbl  ruin  to  thy  utmost  bound, 

A  type  of  glory  long  since  passed  away. 
The  statue  voiceless  whence  the  thrilling  sound 

Of  gushing  music  hailed  the  rising  dav ; 
Thus  art  thou  now,  oh  Egypt !  but  me  mune 
Of  new-bom  Science  gilcu  thine  ancient  name. 

And  from  the  dust  shalt  thou  arise  once  more. 
Not  by  thine  own  degenerate  sons  upreared. 

But  strajigers  who  have  sought  thy  verdant  shore 
Shall  hail  thy  fallen  greatness,  still  revered  ; 

Until  among  tlie  kingdoms  of  the  earth 

Thou  shalt  appear  renewed — a  second  birth ! 
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OBAPTXB    MXKBTSBMTB. 


Notwithstanding  his  having  made  what  most  persons  would  have 
considered  a  hearty  meal  at  Harry  Harson's,  Mr.  Komicker  had  never- 
theless such  perfect  reliance  on  his  own  peculiar  gastronomic  abilities, 
that  he  did  not  in  the  least  shrink  from  again  testing  them.  Leaving 
Michael  Rust's  presence  with  an  alacrity  which  bordered  upon  haste, 
he  descended  into  the  refectory  with  somewhat  of  a  jaunty  air,  humming 
a  tune,  and  keeping  time  to  it  by  an  occasional  flourish  of  the  fingers. 
Having  seated  himself,  his  first  act  was  to  shut  his  eyes,  thrust  his  feet 
at  full  length  under  the  table ;  plunge  both  hands  to  the  very  bottom  of 
his  breeches-pockets,  where  they  grasped  spasmodically  two  cents  and 
a  small  key,  and  laugh  silently  for  more  than  a  minute,  occasionally 
breaking  in  upon  his  merriment  to  gossip  to  himself  in  the  most  profound 
and  mysterious  manner. 

*  A  queer  dog !  a  very  queer  dog  !  d  —  d  queer,  old  Michael  is ! 
Well,  that  's  his  business,  not  mine.' 

As  soon  as  this  idea  had  fully  impressed  itself  upon  him,  he  sat  up, 
became  grave,  and  looked  about  in  search  of  the  waiter.  In  doing  so, 
he  encountered  the  eyes  of  a  short  fat  man  at  a  table  near  him,  who  at 
the  first  glance  seemed  to  be  reading  a  newspaper,  but  at  the  second, 
seemed  to  be  reconnoitering  him  over  it.  Mr.  Komicker  observing  this, 
not  only  returned  his  glance,  but  added  a  wink  to  it  by  way  of  interest. 
The  man  thereupon  laid  down  his  paper,  and  nodded. 

Mr.  Komicker  nodded  in  reply  ;  and  said  he  hoped  he  was  well,  and 
that  his  wife  and  small  children  were  equally  fortunate. 

The  face  of  the  stranger  was  a  round,  jolly  face,  with  two  little  eyes 
that  twinkled  and  glistened  between  their  fat  lids,  as  if  they  were  very 
devils  for  fun ;  and  his  whole  appearance  was  cozy  and  comfortable. 
His  chin  was  double ;  his  stomach  round  and  plump,  with  an  air  of 
respectability  ;  and  he  occasionally  passed  his  hand  over  it,  as  if  to  say  : 
*  Ah  ha  !  beat  that  who  can !'  But  notwithstanding  his  merry  look,  at 
this  last  remark  his  face  grew  long ;  and  with  a  melancholy  shake  of 
his  head,  he  pointed  to  his  hat  which  hung  on  a  peg  above  him,  and  was 
swathed  in  a  broad  band  of  crape,  terminating  in  two  stiff  skirts  pro- 
jecting from  it  like  a  rudder,  and  giving  it  the  appearance  of  a  corpu- 
lent butterfly  in  mouming,  at  roost  on  the  wall. 

*  Ah  !'  said  Mr.  Komicker,  looking  at  the  hat,  *  that 's  it  V 

*  Yes,'  replied  the  stranger,  with  a  deep  sigh,  *  that 's  it.' 

*  Father  V  inquired  Mr.  Komicker,  nodding  significantly  toward  the 
hat. 
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i  No — wife,'  replied  the  other. 

*  Dead  V  inquired  Mr.  Komicker. 

*  Dead  as  a  hammer.' 

*  Was  it  long  or  short  ?  consumption  or  fits  ?'  asked  Mr.  Komicker, 
drawing  up  his  feet  and  turning  so  as  to  face  the  stranger,  by  way  of 
evincing  the  interest  which  he  felt  in  his  melancholy  situation. 

The  man  shook  his  head,  and  was  so  affected  that  he  was  troubled 
with  a  temporary  cold  in  his  head ;  which,  having  alleviated  by  the  aid 
of  his  handkerchief,  he  said :  *  Poor  woman  !  She  undertook  to  present 
me  with  a  fine  boy,  last  week,  and  it  proved  too  much  for  her.  It  ex- 
hausted her  animal  natur'  ,and  she  decamped  on  a  sudden.  She  was  a 
very  fine  woman — a  very  fine  woman.     I  always  said  she  was.' 

<  And  the  child  V  inquired  Komicker  ;  *  I  hope  it 's  well.' 

*  Quite  well,  I  thank  you.  It  went  along  with  her.  They  are  both 
better  off;  saints  in  heaven,  both  of  'em ;  out  of  this  wale  of  tears.' 

Mr.  Komicker  told  him  to  cheer  up.  He  said  that  every  man  had  a 
crook  m  his  lot.  Some  men  had  big  crooks,  and  some  men  had  little 
crooks ;  and  although  this  crook  made  rather  a  bad  elbow  in  his  lot, 
that  perhaps  all  the  rest  was  square  and  straight,  and  he  could  build  on 
it  to  advantage,  especially  if  it  was  twenty-five  feet  by  a  hundred, 
which  was  the  ordinary  width  and  length  of  *  lots  in  general.' 

Having  delivered  himself  of  this  rather  confused  allegory,  Mr.  Kor- 
nicker,  by  way  of  farther  consolation,  drew  out  his  snuff-box,  and 
stretching  out  as  far  as  was  possible  without  falling  from  his  chair, 
tendered  it  to  the  stranger,  who  in  return  leaning  so  far  forward  as 
slightly  to  raise  his  person  from  the  chair,  gently  inserted  his  fingers  in 
the  box,  and  helped  himself  to  a  pinch,  at  the  same  time  remarking, 
that  it  *  was  a  great  comfort,  in  his  trying  situation,  to  find  friends  who 
sympathized  with  his  misfortunes.  That  he  had  found  it  so ;  and  that 
Mr.  Komicker  was  a  man  whose  feelings  did  credit  to  human  natur'.' 

Kornicker  disclaimed  being  any  thing  above  the  ordinary  run  of  men, 
or  that  his  feelings  were  more  than  every  other  man  possessed,  or  ought 
to  possess.  But  the  stranger  was  vehement  in  his  assertions  to  the  con- 
trary ;  so  much  so,  that  he  rose  from  his  seat,  and  drawing  a  chair  to 
the  opposite  side  of  Komicker's  table,  proposed  that  they  should  break- 
fast together. 

Komicker  shook  his  head :         * 

'  It 's  against  the  agreement,'  said  he ;  ^  it  can 't  be  done.' 

*  But  it  catty  Sir — it  shall^  Sir !  A  man  of  your  sympathies  is  not  to 
be  met  with  every  day,  and  must  be  breakfasted  witli,  whether  he  will 
or  not — agreement  or  no  agreement.  Do  n't  agreement  me  !'  said  the 
stranger,  lifting  up  his  chair  and  setting  it  down  opposite  Komicker, 
with  great  emphasis.     *  What 's  the  natur'  of  this  agreement  V 

Mr.  Komicker  assumed  a  very  grave  and  l^al  expression  of  coun- 
tenance, and  without  replying,  asked : 

*  What 's  your  name  V 

*  Ezra  Scrake.' 

*  I,  Edward  Komicker,  forbid  you,  Ezra  Scrake,  from  breakfasting 
with  me,  telling  you  that  it  is  contrary  \o  a  certain  agreement,  referred 
to  but  not  set  forth ;  and  I  now  repeat  the  request,  3iat  you  forthwith 
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retire  to  another  table,  and  that  I  be  permitted  to  take  my  meal  by  my- 
self.' He  threw  himself  back  in  his  chtiir,  and  looked  Mr.  Scrake  full 
in  the  face. 

*  And  I,  Ezra  Scrake,  say  that  I  toonH  leave  this  table,  and  that  I 
toill  breakfast  with  a  fellow  whose  benevolence  might  warm  the  witals 
of  a  tiger.' 

*  Very  well,  Sir,'  said  Komicker,  relaxing  from  his  former  severe 
expression  ;  *  I  've  done  my  duty.  Old  Rust  can  't  blame  me.  The 
breach  of  contract  is  not  on  my  part.  I  'm  acting  under  compulsion. 
Just  recollect  that  1  desired  you  to  leave  me,  in  case  it  gets  me  into  hot 
water,  and  that  you  refused  ;  that 's  all.  Now  old  fellow,  what  '11  you 
take  ?    Only  recollect,  that  each  man  rides  his  own  pony.' 

The  stranger  nodded,  and  said  that  of  course  he  would  <  foot  his  own 
bill.' 

These  preliminaries  being  settled,  the  boy,  who  had  been  standing  at 
their  elbow  in  a  state  of  ecstatic  delight  at  the  proceedings  of  Mr.  Kor- 
nicker,  with  whom  he  had  become  familiar,  and  whom  he  regarded  as  a 
gentleman  of  great  legal  acumen,  and  in  all  other  respects  as  rather  a 
*  tall  boy,'  was  desired  by  the  stranger  to  hand  him  the  bill  of  fare,  and 
not  to  keep  him  waiting  all  day«  Having  been  gratified  in  this  respect, 
Mr.  ScraKe  commenced  at  the  top  and  deliberately  whispered  his  way 
to  the  bottom  of  the  list. 

*  Beef-steak  ;  shall  I  say  for  two  V  asked  he,  looking  up  at  Komicker. 
'  Yes,  but  always  under  protest,  as  to  our  breakfasting  together,'  said 

Mr.  Komicker,  winking  at  him.     *  Do  n't  forget  that.' 

*  Of  course.  Now,  my  son,  what  trimmings  have  you  got  V  said  he 
to  the  boy. 

*  'Taters.' 

*Are  they  kidneys,  blue-noses,  or  fox? — and  will  they  bu'st  open 
white  and  mealy  V 

*  They  'm  prime,'  replied  the  boy. 

*  Bring  one  for  me  ;  or,  stop — are  they  extra  V 

*  We  throws  them  in  with  the  steak,  gratis.' 

*  Then  bring  a  dishful,  with  coffee,  bread,  and  whatever  else  adds  to 
the  breakfast,  without  adding  to  the  bill.' 

The  boy,  having  no  other  interest  in  the  establishment  than  that  of 
securing  his  own  wages  and  meals,  *was  highly  delighted  at  this  con- 
siderate order  of  Mr.  Scrake,  and  forthwith  disappeared  to  obey  it. 

In  the  meanwhile  Mr.  Scrake,  after  having  deliberately  re-perused 
the  bill  of  fare,  and  not  observing  any  thing  else  which  could  be  got  for 
nothing,  laid  it  down,  and  looking  at  Mr.  Komicker,  who  was  gazing 
abstractedly  at  the  table-cloth,  said  that  he  hoped  he  (Mr.  Scrake)  was 
not  going  to  be  impertinent  •  and  as  Mr.  Komicker  made  no  other  reply 
than  that  of  looking  at  him,  as  if  he  cf^^ered  it  a  matter  of  some 
doubt  whether  he  was  or  was  not,  he  elucidated  the  meaning  of  his 
remark,  by  inquiring  who  Michael  Rust  was. 

*  The  old  gentlemen  that  caters  for  me,'  replied  Komicker,  care- 


*  And  does  he  make  you  eat  alone  V 

'  If  I  dine  double,  he  '11  stop  the  prog,  that 's  all.' 
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*  A  sing'lar  bargain  —  quite  sing'lar ;  very  sing'lar,  in  fact.  Does 
he  keep  a  tight  eye  over  you  V 

Mr.  Kornicker  did  not  exactly  know  what  kind  of  an  eye  a  tight  eye 
was,  but  he  replied  :  *  Sometimes  he  does,  sometimes  he  do  n't.  He  's 
nigh  enough  to  do  it.     His  office  is  overhead.' 

'  Lawyer,  I  suppose  ?  — ^  must  be,'  said  Mr.  Scrake,  drumming  care- 
lessly on  the  table. 

*  You  're  out,  old  fellow.  I  'm  with  him,  and  should  know  something 
of  him;  and  he  isn't.' 

*  Ah !'  said  the  stranger,  leaning  back  and  yawning,  and  then  sharp- 
ening his  knife  on  the  fork.     *  What  is  he  then  V 

Mr.  Kornicker  raised  his  finger  gently  to  his  nose,  winked  so  violently 
at  Mr.  Scrake  that  he  caused  that  gentleman  to  stop  short  in  his  per- 
formance to  look  at  him ;  after  which  he  shut  both  eyes,  and  gave  vent 
to  a  violent  inward  convulsion  of  laughter. 

*  What  w  he  ?'  repeated  Kornicker,  in  a  tone  of  high  surprise  ;  then 
sinking  his  voice,  and  leaning  over  the  table,  he  whispered  confidentially 
in  Mr.  Scrake 's  ear :  *  He 's  hell.' 

*  No!  he  isn't  though,  is  he?'  said  Mr.  Scrake,  dropping  his  knife 
and  fork,  and  sinking  back  in  his  chair. 

*  Yes  he  is,'  repeated  Mr.  Kornicker ;  *  and  if  you  was  a  certain 
gentleman  that  I  know,  you  'd  find  it  out.  He  will  some  day,  I  rather 
think.' 

'  Are  you  that  individual  V  inquired  Mr.  Scrake,  with  an  air  of  deep 
interest. 

*  No,  I  ain't,  but  I  suspect  some  one  else  is.  But  come,'  sard  he, 
*  there  's  the  breakfast,  so  let 's  be  at  it,  and  drop  all  other  discussion.* 

This  remark  found  an  answering  echo  in  the  stomach  of  Mr.  Scrake, 
who  resumed  the  sharpening  of  his  knife,  as  the  breakfast  entered  the 
room,  and  did  not  desist  until  the  steak  was  on  the  table,  when  he  imme- 
diately assaulted  it. 

*  Shall  I  help  you  ?     What  part  will  you  take  ?' 

*  Any  part,'  replied  Kornicker,  carelessly. 

*  Well,  it 's  sing'lar  ;  I  never  could  carve.  I  '11  help  you  as  I  would 
help  myself,'  said  Mr.  Scrake,  in  his  ignorance  depositing  on  Mr.  Kor- 
nicker's  plate  an  exceedingly  tough  piece  of  dry  meat,  and  upon  his 
own  a  cut  which  was  remarkably  tender  and  juicy. 

*  Do  you  always  help  yourself  as  you  have  helped  me  V  said  Mr. 
Kornicker,  snuffing  with  great  deliberation,  and  eyeing  his  portion  with 
no  very  contented  eye. 

*  Always,  always.' 

*  Then  you  do  yourself  d  —  d  great  injustice.* 

*  Ha !  ha  !  good  —  very  good  ;  sheer  ignorance  on  my  part,  upon  my 
soul.  But  you  were  telling  me  about  this  man,  this  Rust,'  said  Mr. 
Scrake,  mashing  his  potatoes,  and  entombing  a  lump  of  butter  in  the 
heart  of  a  small  pyramid  of  them.  *  You  said  he  was  hell,  or  the  devil, 
or  something  of  that  sort.     What  then  ?     Eh  V 

Kornicker,  though  not  at  all  pleased  with  the  ignorance  of  his  com- 
panion, in  the  particular  branch  in  which  it  had  just  displayed  it- 
self, was  not  of  a  sulky  disposition,  and  was  easily  won  into  a  eom- 
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municative  mood,  particularly  as  Mr.  Scrake  begged  him,  with  tears  in 
his  eyes,  to  tell  him  which  was  the  best  part  of  a  beef-steak,  so  that  he 
might  avoid  in  future  the  mortification  of  being  guilty  of  a  similar 
error.  ♦ 

As  the  coffee  went  down,  and  the  beef-steak  followed,  Mr*  Scrake 
seemed  to  relax,  and  to  forget  that  his  hat  hung  over  his  head,  com- 
memorative of  the  recent  retirement  of  Mrs.  Scrake  from  this  'wale  of 
tears,'  and  became  quite  jocular  on  the  subject  of  the  fair  sex,  con- 
gratulating Komicker  upon  his  looks ;  calling  him  a  lucky  d(^,  and 
telling  him  that  if  he  were  him,  he  'd  *  make  up  to  some  charming 
young  woman  with  a  fortune,  and  be  off  with  her.'  He  then  went  into  a 
detail  of  his  own  juvenile  indiscretions,  relating  many  incidents  of  his 
life  ;  some  of  which  were  amusing,  some  ridiculous,  some  tragic,  some 
pathetic,  and  not  a  few  quite  indecent.  It  was  wonderful  what  a  devil 
that  fat-cheeked,  little-eyed,  round-stomached  fellow  had  been.  Who 
could  resist  the  influence  of  such  a  man  ?  Not  poor  Komicker ;  it  gra- 
dually had  its  effect  upon  him,  for  he  in  turn  grew  communicative ; 
talked  freely  of  Rust,  and  of  every  man,  woman  and  child  of  his  ac- 
quaintance. He  grew  merry  over  the  rare  doings  which  had  taken 
place  in  Rust's  den.  He  then  descanted  upon  the  peculiarities  of  the 
old  man  ;  his  fierce  fits  of  passion,  his  cold,  shrewd,  caustic  manners,  his 
coming  in,  and  his  going  out ;  how  long  he  was  absent ;  how  profoundly 
secret  he  kept  himself,  his  doings,  his  whereabouts,  and  his  mode  of  life. 
*  And,'  said  he,  in  conclusion,  *  I  know  nothing  of  him.  He  's  a  queer 
dog,  a  wonderf\illy  queer  one.  It  would  take  a  long  time  to  fathom  him, 
I  can  tell  you.  I  've  been  with  him  for  a  long  time ;  and  am  his  confi- 
dential adviser,  his  lawyer,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing ;  and  yet  I  've 
never  done  but  two  things  for  him.' 

*  You  do  n't  say  so  !'  exclaimed  Mr.  Scrake,  laying  down  his  knife 
and  fork ;  and  looking  at  him  with  his  mouth  open ;  *  and  pray  what 
were  those  things  V 

*  I  sued  one  man,'  (being  a  lawyer  you  know,)  said  he,  nodding  in  an 
explanatory  way  at  Mr.  Scrake,  *  and  carried  a  letter  to  another. 

*  Ah  !  and  who  were  those  fortunate  individuals  V 

*  Poh !  I  suppose  there 's  no  secret  about  it.  The  man  sued,  was  one 
Enoch  Grosket.  The  other  was  one  Henry  Harson ;  a  jolly  old  boy  he 
was  too.  I  breakfasted  with  him ;  a  prime  fellow ;  keeps  ad  —  d  ugly 
cur,  though.' 

*  Enoch  Grosket,  Henry  Harson !'  said  the  stranger,  musing  ;  *  I  've 
heard  of  them,  I  think.     Who  are  they  V 

*  It  is  more  than  I  can  tell,'  replied  Komicker.  *  That 's  the  mystery 
of  my  situation.  I  know  nothing  about  any  thing  I  'm  doing,  or  of  him, 
or  his  acquaintances.' 

*  Why,  you  must  know  what  you  sued  the  man  for,'  said  Mr.  Scrake, 
eamestly  ;  you  must  know  that^  surely.' 

*  Yes,  but  it 's  a  height  of  knowledge  which  do  n't  carry  much  infor- 
mation with  it,'  replied  Mr.  Komicker.  *  I  sued  him  on  a  promissory 
note.  What  he  made  it  for,  or  how  Rust  got  it,  or  any  thing  more  about 
him,  or  it,  or  Harson,  or  Rust,  I  know  as  little  as  you.' 

The  stranger  drew  himself  up,  and  looking  at  him  gravely,  said  in  a 
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serious  and  even  stem  tone :  *  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  are  entire- 
ly ignorant  of  every  thing  respecting  this  Rust ;  his  family,  his  busi- 
ness, his  acquaintances,  his  associates,  his  habits,  his  plans  and  opera- 
tions V  —  in  short,  that  you  know  nothing  more  than  you  have  mentioned 
to  me  ?' 

The  other  nodded. 

*  Waiter,  my  bill,'  said  he  in  a  peremptory  tone. 

The  boy  brought  him  a  slip  of  paper,  on  which  was  written  the 
amount. 

He  paid  it  without  a  word  ;  walked  across  the  room,  took  down  his 
hat,  put  it  on  his  head,  and  turning  to  Komicker,  said  in  a  tone  of  solemn 
earnestness :  *  Young  man,  you  're  in  a  bad  way,  a  very  bad  way. 
Had  I  known  with  what  people  you  were  in  the  habit  of  associating  be- 
fore  I  sat  down  at  that  table,  Ezra  Scrake's  legs  and  yours  would  never 
have  been  under  the  same  mahogany.  A  man  in  the  employ  of  another 
and  know  nothing  of  him !  It 's  enormous !  He  might  be  a  mur- 
derer, a  thief;  a  man-slaughterer ;  a  Burker,  an  arsoner,  or  any  thing 
that  is  bad.  Young  man,  in  spite  of  the  injury  you  've  d<me  me,  I  pity 
you ;  nay,  I  forgive  you.' 

Mr.  Komicker,  was  merely  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  suggest  to 
him  that  his  company  had  not  only  been  unsought,  but  actually  forced 
upon  him,  and  even  under  his  solemn  protest.  But  before  he  could  do 
so,  Mr.  Scrake  was  in  the  street ;  whereupon,  on  ascertaining  that  he  was 
out  of  the  hearing  of  Mr.  Komicker,  he  muttered  to  himself:  '  It  was 
no  go.  Waited  fer  him  two  hours  ;  then  spent  an  hour  in  pumping  a 
dry  well.  Enoch  Grosket,  has  sent  me  on  a  fool's  errand.  Michael 
Rust  knows  too  much  to  trust  that  addle-headed  fool.' 

Having  given  vent  to  these  observations,  he  deliberately  buttoned  up 
his  coat,  and  walked  off. 


CHAPTKR    TW«1ITI«TU. 

In  a  dark  room  into  which  even  in  the  day-time  the  light  struggled 
in  such  scanty  streams  that  a  kind  of  twilight  was  the  nearest  approach 
that  it  ever  made  to  broad  day,  but  which  was  now  only  lighted  by  a 
single  candle,  that  flared  and  dripped  in  the  currents  of  air,  as  they 
eddied  and  whirled  about,  seeking  an  escape,  sat  Tim  Craig,  and  his 
comrade  Bill  Jones,  the  men  with  Rust's  interview  with  whom  the 
reader  is  already  acquainted.  They  were  sitting  cheek  by  jowl  on  two 
wooden  benches  in  front  of  a  fire,  which  they  from  time  to  time  nour- 
ished with  sticks  from  a  heap  of  wood  on  the  hearth.  The  fire  however 
would  not  bum,  but  kept  smouldering  and  smoking,  now  and  then  spring- 
ing up  into  a  fitful  blaze,  which  threw  a  spectral  air  over  the  room, 
peopling  its  dim  recesses  with  all  sorts  of  fantastic  forms,  and  then 
expired,  leaving  it  more  gloomy  than  ever.  The  appearance  of  the 
men,  their  subdued,  whispering  voices  and  startled  looks,  showed  that 
at  that  particular  time  they  were  not  altogether  in  a  frame  of  mind  to 
resist  the  gloomy  influence  of  the  place.  The  dark,  lonely  room,  with 
its  large  shadowy  comers  and  gaping  seams,  through  which  the  wind 
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sighed  and  wailed,  and  the  pattering  of  the  rain  as  it  swept  heavily 
against  the  side  of  the  house  and  on  the  roof,  all  tended  to  add  to  the 
melanchoiy  and  sombre  tone  of  their  feelings.  Bill  drew  his  bench  to 
the  fire,  looked  suspiciously  about  him,  and  then,  as  if  half  ashamed  of 
having  done  so,  said : 

*  It 's  a  h-11  of  a  night !  I  do  n't  know  how  it  is,  but  I  'm  not  in  trim 
to-night.  Blow  me,  if  the  sight  of  that  old  fellow  do  n't  make  one's  blood 
cold.  I  can't  get  warm ;  and  this  bloody  fire  keeps  sputtering  and 
smoking,  as  if  to  spite  one.' 

Tim  Craig,  to  whom  this  remark  was  addressed,  turned  and  looked 
him  steadily  in  the  face,' -without  speaking ;  and  then  his  eyes  wan- 
dered about  the  room,  as  if  he  were  fearful  of  being  watched  or  over- 
heard, in  what  he  was  going  to  say. 

*  Bill,'  said  he  in  a  low  voice,  his  thin  lips  quivering ;  but  whether 
from  anger  or  any  other  emotion,  was  a  matter  of  much  doubt ;  *  d  —  d 
if  I  know  which  way  to  leap  !  Enoch  pulls  one  way  and  Rust  another. 
Either  of  them  could  send  us  to  kingdom  come.  Ugh  !  how  cold  it  is ! 
Something  comes  over  me  to-night  —  I  can^t  tell  what.  I  do  n't  half 
like  the  job.  Bill,'  continued  he  after  a  pause,  drawing  nearer  his  com- 
rade and  lowering  his  voice,  *  I  'm  haunted  to-night.     You  know  that 

fellow,  the  man  up  town,  the  cartman  r *     He  hesitated,  and  leaned 

his  mouth  close  to  the  ear  of  the  other,  while  in  the  dim  light  his  face 
seemed  ghastly  ;  *  the  —  the  man,  last  year  — ^' 

Jones  looked  at  him  significantly  ;  and  then  drew  his  finger  across 
his  throat.     *  Do  you  mean  that  fellow  V 

*  Yes,'  replied  Craig  in  a  husky  tone,  and  scarcely  able  to  articulate, 
for  the  choking  in  his  throat.  « He 's  been  here  to  night.  Three  times 
I  've  caught  him  looking  over  my  shoulder  !  God  I  There  he  is  again  ! 
Light !  light !  light !'  shouted  he,  springing  up  ;  *  make  the  fire  bum, 
I  say — make  it  bum !  Heap  on  wood !  heap  it  on !  Do  any  thing — but 
keep  HIM  off!' 

*  Why,  Tim,  you  seem  to  be  took  bad,^  exclaimed  his  companion,  at 
the  same  time  getting  on  his  knees,  and  setting  assiduously  to  work  to 
blow  the  fire.  *  Come,  this  is  worse  than  ever.  We  've  got  to  work  to- 
night ;  and  it  wont  do  to  go  into  your  fantastics.' 

He  paused  in  his  remarks  to  apply  his  breath  to  the  fire,  and  with 
such  success,  that  in  a  few  minutes  a  bright  blaze  was  dancing  up  the 
chimney,  lighting  the  whole  room,  and  dispelling  at  once  that  shadowy 
appearance  which  its  great  size  and  dilapidated  state  had  tended  to  give  it. 

*  There  now,  that 's  as  comfortable  a  fire  as  you  can  want ;  and  arter 
all,  what  you  was  just  talking  of  was  all  fancy,'  said  he,  resuming  his 
seat.     *  Dead  men  stay  where  you  put  'em.' 

Craig  had  been  pacing  furiously  up  and  down  the  room,  as  if  to  out- 
walk some  demon  that  would  keep  at  his  side ;  but  he  stopped  short, 
and  going  up  to  his  comrade,  placed  his  hand  on  his  shoulder  and  said : 
*  Bill  Jones,  that 's  a  lie !  Whoever  says  so,  lies !  Dead  men  do  rCt  stay 
where  you  put  *em.  1  've  had  that  man  walking  with  me  for  hours 
together.  I  've  had  him  at  the  sajne  table  with  me,  when  I  ate ;  I  've 
Jiad  him  in  bed  with  me — ay,  al)  night  long;  and  to-night  he  's  been 
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here  with  his  face  almost  touching  mine.     Blast  him  !  if  I  could  but 
get  him  by  the  throat,  I  'd  throttle  him !' 

*  Come,  come,  Tom,  none  of  this,'  said  Jones,  with  more  gentleness 
than  his  appearance  indicated.  *  I  *m  sorry  for  you  ;  you  must  feel  bad 
enough,  or  you  would  n't  go  on  so.  I  've  know'd  you  since  we  were 
boys  together ;  and  I  know  it 's  not  a  little  matter  that  works  you  up, 
like  you  are  now.  Come,  sit  down.'  He  led  him  to  a  seat,  and  kneeling 
at  his  feet,  took  his  hand  in  both  of  his.  *  Do  n't  give  in  so,  my  old 
feller.  Do  n't  you  know,  when  we  were  boys,  how  we  all  looked  up  to 
you ;  and  although  1  could  have  doubled  you  up,  with  my  big  limbs, 
yet  you  always  had  the  mastery  over  me.  Ha  !  ha !  Tim,  do  n't  you 
remember  the  old  schoolmaster,  too  ?     Hallo !  what  now  V 

Craig  leaned  his  head  upon  Jones'  shoulder  and  sobbed  aloud.  Do  n't 
talk  of  those  days.  Bill ;  it  '11  drive  me  mad.  Oh !  if  I  was  a  boy 
again !  But  no,  no ;  I  'm  a  fool,'  exclaimed  he,  springing  up,  apparently 
swallowing  his  emotion  at  one  fierce  gulp,  and  in  an  instant  becoming 
as  hardened  as  ever.  *  Am  I  crazy,  to-night,  or  wJiat  ails  me,  that  I  've 
become  as  white-livered  as  a  girl  ?  Where 's  the  grog  ?  Give  us  a  sup ; 
and  we  '11  see  what 's  to  be  done.' 

*  There,  now  you  talk  right,'  said  Jones,  putting  his  hand  in  his  coat- 
pocket  and  drawing  out  a  small  bottle,  cased  in  leather ;  *  that  '11  wake 
you  up ;  and  now  to  business.  You  hav'  n't  told  me  what 's  to  be  did, 
and  who  you  '11  go  with,  Grosket,  or  Rust.' 

*  Rust,'  said  Craig,  abruptly ;  '  he 's  our  man.  He  can  bleed  ;  Enoch 
can't.  He  never  fails  in  what  he  wants  to  do  ;  Enoch  does  ;  but  they 
are  both  devils  incarnate.  I  'd  rather  fight  against  ten  other  men  than 
either  of  them ;  but  rather  against  Enoch  than  Mike  Rust.' 

*  Well,  what  is  it  ?  He  told  you  all  about  it.  I  could  n't  hear  what 
he  said.' 

*  He  's  been  on  the  prowl  for  two  days  :  God  knows  what  he 's  arter ; 
but  he  wants  us  to  break  in  a  house  and  steal  a  girl.' 

*  The  profligate  willain !'  exclaimed  Mr.  Jones,  with  an  air  of  great 
horror ;  *  I  '11  tell  his  father  of  him  !' 

*  It's  only  a  child.' 

*  Oh  !  that  alters  the  case,'  said  Mr.  Jones,  *  Then  I  '11  tell  his  wife^ 
Well  V 

*  We  are  to  go  to  the  house,  get  the  girl  at  all  hazards,  rob  the  house 
if  we  choose,  and  bring  her  here.  What  he  wants  of  her,  who  she  is, 
is  more  than  I  know.  *  You  are  to  get  her,  and  ask  no  questions,'  that's 
what  he  said.' 

*  Who 's  in  the  house  V 

*  Only  an  old  man  and  a  woman.' 

*  The  man  ?  —  is  he  used  up,  or  what  V 

*  He  's  a  bull-dog,'  was  the  laconic  reply. 

*  We  '11  want  them  then,*  said  Jones,  pointing  to  a  closet  which  was 
partly  open,  showing  several  pairs  of  pistols  on  a  shelf. 

*  I  suppose  so.  Bring  'em  out,  and  look  at  the  locks  ;  not  the  flint- 
locks—  it 's  a  wet  night ;  get  the  others.     We  must  have  no  trifling.' 

Jones  made  no  other  reply  than  to  take  out  a  pair  of  pistols,  wbiqh  he 
carried  to  the  light,  and  examined  their  locks. 
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<  Are  they  loaded  V  inquired  Craig. 

Jones  nodded :  *  Two  bullets  in  each !  Suppose  they  twig  us  ?  —  are 
we  to  fight  or  run  V 

« *  You  had  better  die  than  fail.  He  said  that,'  replied  Craig,  in  a 
low  tone ;  *  and  when  I  saw  his  look  I  thought  so  too.  D  —  n  him ! 
I  'm  afraid  of  him.     It  '11  be  no  baby- work  if  they  discover  us.' 

The  other  robber  made  no  reply,  but  continued  to  examine  the  pistols, 
carefully  rubbing  the  barrels,  to  remove  any  trace  of  rust,  and  working 
the  hammers  backward  and  forward ;  after  which  he  put  two  fresh  caps 
on  the  cones.  *  All  right !  I  'm  ready  as  soon  as  it 's  time.  When  do 
you  go  V 

*  Not  till  an  hour  after  midnight.  That 's  the  time  when  folks  sleep 
soundest.  You  could  cut  a  man's  throat  then  without  waking  him. 
Do  n't  let  the  fire  get  down,'  said  he,  turning  an  apprehensive  eye  to- 
ward the  fire-place.  *It's  cold,  and  we've  three  hours  to  be  here 
yet.' 

Jones,  with  the  same  good-natured  alacrity  which  he  had  before  dis- 
played, threw  several  sticks  on  the  fire,  and  then  turning  to  his  comrade, 
said: 

*  Suppose  we  rattle  the  dice  till  midnight  V 
Craig  shook  his  head. 

*  What  say  you  to  the  paste-board  V 

*  No  cards  for  me,'  replied  the  other,  seating  himself  and  leaning  his 
cheeks  between  his  hands,  with  his  elbows  on  his  knees,  and  his  eyes 
fastened  on  the  fire.  *  I  want  to  be  on  the  move.  God !  How  I  wish  it 
was  time !  This  cursed  room  is  enough  to  suflTocate  one.  Curse  me, 
but  it  smells  of  coffins  and  dead  men,  and  is  as  cold  as  a  church-vault. 
It  goes  to  *  a  fellow's  very  bones.' 

There  was  something  so  unusual  in  the  mood  of  his  comrade,  that 
Jones  at  last  started  up  and  said  : 

*  Blast  me,  Tim,  but  you  must  stop  this.  You  're  making  me  as  wild 
and  frightened  as  yourself.  Talk  of  your  beaks,  and  courts,  and 
prisons,  and  bullets,  and  pistols,  as  much  as  you  like ;  but  d  —  n  it, 
leave  your  dead  men,  and  cofiins,  and  vaults,  and  all  them  'ere  to  them- 
selves, will  you  !  Curse  me,  if  you  ain't  enough  to  make  a  sneak  of 
any  man.  So  just  stop,  will  you  ?  If  you  can't  talk  of  something 
better,  do  n't  talk  at  all.' 

Craig  took  him  at  his  word ;  and  drawing  his  bench  closer  to  the  fire, 
maintained  his  position,  without  moving  or  speaking  for  more  than  an 
hour. 

Jones,  in  the  mean  while,  for  want  of  employment,  again  examined  the 
pistols  ;  drew  out  the  loads,  and  reloaded  them ;  then  going  to  the  closet, 
he  brought  out  two  very  dangerous-looking  knives,  and  after  trying  the 
points  on  his  finger,  proceeded  to  oil  them.  This  over,  he  betook  him- 
self to  whistling,  at  the  same  time,  keeping  time  to  his  music  by  drum- 
ming his  heel  heavily  on  the  floor.  This,  however,  could  not  last  for- 
ever;  and  finally,  wrapping  a  heavy  coat  around  his  shoulders,  he 
stretched  himself  at  full  length  in  front  of  the  fire,  and  was  soon  sound 
asleep. 

Not  so  his  companion.     In  silence,  without  stirring,  and  scarcely 
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breathing,  yet  wide  awake,  with  ears  alive  to  every  sound,  and  distort- 
ing every  sigh  of  the  wind  into  the  voice  of  a  human  being,  he  sat  with 
white  lips  and  a  shaking  hand  until  the  faint  chime  of  a  clock,  which 
reached  him  even  above  the  noise  of  the  storm,  told  him  that  the  hour 
was  come. 

'  Wake  up !'  said  he,  touching  Jones  with  his  foot.  '  It 's  time  to  be 
off.' 

Jones,  with  instinctive  quickness,  obeyed  the  call  by  springing  to  his 
feet,  apparently  as  wide  awake  as  if  he  had  not  closed  his  eyes  during 
the  night. 

<  All  right !'  said  he,  looking  hastily  about  the  room.  *  Hey !  bat 
what 's  all  this  noise  V 

<  It 's  a  horrible  night ;  all  hell  seems  abroad,^  sAid  Craig.  '  But 
come  ;  get  ready,  and  let  *s  be  off.' 

*  Will  we  want  any  of  them  ?'  asked  Jones,  pointing  to  an  upper  shelf 
in  the  closet,  on  which  was  lying  a  number  of  uncouth-looking  instru- 
ments, the  nature  of  which  was  best  known  to  themselves. 

*  Take  the  small  crow  ;  we  may  want  t?icU,  but  nothing  more.' 

*  The  bag,  too  V  inquired  Bill. 

'  No ;  it 's  a  girl  we  've  to  steal ;  d  —  n  it,  I  wish  it  was  n't !' 
While  he  was  speaking,  he  had  thrust  his  arms  into  a  shaggy  great- 
coat,  and  was  tying  a  thick  woollen  wrapper  over  his  mouth,  so  that  the 
last  remark  was  nearly  lost  in  it.  He  then  put  on  an  oil-skin  cap,  not 
unlike  what  is  called  by  sailors  a  *  sou'-wester,'  and  stood  watching  the 
proceedings  of  his  comrade,  which  were  by  no  means  as  expeditious  as  his 
own  ;  for  that  gentleman  proceeded  very  leisurely  to  encase  his  feet 
in  a  pair  of  thick  woollen  stockings,  and  a  pair  of  shoes  more  capable  of 
resisting  the  wet  than  those  which  he  then  wore.  After  this,  he  put  an 
oil-cloth  jacket  over  his  other  one,  and  surmounted  the  whole  by  a  coat 
similar  to  that  worn  by  Craig. 

*  One  would  suppose  you  was  a  baby,  from  your  tenderness  to  your- 
self,' said  Craig,  impatiently.  *  You  ain't  sugar,  are  you  ?  Do  you 
expect  the  rain  to  melt  you  V 

*  I  'm  a  sweet  fellow,  I  know  that,'  replied  the  other,  carefully  but- 
toning his  coat  to  the  chin.  '  I  may  be  sugar  for  all  I  know,  should  n't 
be  surprised  if  I  was.  I  've  been  told  so  afore  this  ;  let  me  tell  you 
thai,  my  old  feller.  You  ain't  in  kidney  to-night.  Take  another  pull 
at  little  Job,'  said  he,  handing  him  the  bottle,  <  and  we  '11  be  off.' 

Whatever  Craig's  contempt  of  the  rain  might  be,  it  did  not  seem  to 
extend  to  other  liquids ;  for  he  took  the  bottle,  and  applying  it  to  his 
lips,  did  not  remove  it  until  the  bottom  of  it  was  not  a  little  inclined 
toward  the  ceiling ;  perhaps  its  elevation  might  even  have  increased, 
had  not  Jones  reminded  him  that  it  being  late  at  night,  the  vessel  could 
not  be  replenished,  and  that  there  was  a  *  small  child'  to  be  helped  after 
him,  who  hated  above  all  things  sucking  at  the  neck  of  a  dry  bottle. 

Craig  permitted  the  bottle  to  be  taken  from  his  hand,  and  stood  with 
.  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  floor  in  deep  thought ;  nor  did  he  arouse  himself 
until  Jones  took  him  by  the  arm,  and  said : 

*  Come  on  ;  all 's  ready.' 

Craig  started  at  the  words.     *  The  pistols  and  the  glim  ?' 
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'  I  've  got  'em.' 

*  And  the  crow-bar  V 

*  All  snug  Acre,'  said  Jones,  touching  the  pocket  of  his  great-coat. 

*  Grood !     Follow  me.'     Craig  strode  across  the  room,  and  went  out. 

It  was  a  dreadful  night.  The  rain  spouted  furiously  from  the  water- 
conductors,  and  sped  boiling  and  foaming  through  the  streets.  The 
wind  too  caught  it  up  as  it  fell,  and  swept  it  in  long  sheets  through  the 
streets  ;  and  as  the  two  men  battled  their  way  along,  it  seemed  actually 
to  hiss  around  them,  like  the  long  lash  of  a  whip.  The  tempest  had  a 
rare  frolic  that  night,  and  right  merrily  did  it  howl  over  the  house-tops, 
and  through  the  narrow  streets  ;  and  fast  and  furiously  did  the  water 
bubble  and  boil,  as  it  dashed  on  like  mad  to  the  deep  river,  to  take  refuge 
in  her  bosom  from  its  tormentor  the  hurricane. 

Not  a  thing  was  stirring ;  not  a  beast.  Not  a  man,  except  the  two 
felons.  A  right  glorious  night  it  was  for  rapine  and  midnight  murder. 
The  house-dog  had  slunk  in  his  straw,  and  the  watchman  was  dozing 
away,  under  some  shed,  or  stoop,  or  in  some  dark  door-way.  There 
was  nothing  to  stand  in  the  way  of  these  enterprising  men,  save  the 
fierce  storm,  and  what  cared  they  for  that  ?  It  was  the  very  night  for 
them.  If  it  came  to  blows,  or  if  a  life  was  to  be  taken,  the  death-cry 
would  be  lost  in  the  howling  of  the  wind  ;  it  was  the  night  of  all  nights 
for  them  ;  and  so  thought  Craig  and  his  comrade,  as  they  toiled  along, 
with  their  heads  bent  down  to  keep  the  rain  out  of  their  faces. 
'  Is  it  far  V  at  last  inquired  Jones ;  *  we  've  come  a  mile.' 
'  Half  a  mile  more,'  replied  Craig  ;  and  that  was  all  that  passed  be- 
tween them,  until  they  stood  in  front  of  Harson's  house. 

*  This  is  it,'  said  Craig. 

He  lifted  the  latch  of  the  gate  opening  into  the  door-yard,  and  ap- 
proached the  house. 

*  Where  are  we  to  begin  V  inquired  Jones. 

Craig  pointed  to  a  small  window  on  a  level  with,  or  rather  sunk  some- 
what below,  the  surface  of  the  ground,  with  a  kind  of  area  around  it. 
*  There  ;  there  are  iron  gratings,  but  they  are  set  in  the  wood,  which  is 
all  rotten.     Quick !  try  them  with  the  crow-bar ;  they  '11  give.' 

Jones,  with  an  alacrity  and  adroitness  which  showed  a  long  experi- 
ence in  such  matters,  after  feeling  his  way  to  the  place,  and  passing  his 
hand  over  the  bars  to  discover  their  exact  situation,  inserted  his  crow- 
bar between  the  stone- work  and  the  wood,  and  at  the  very  first  applica- 
tion forced  the  whole  out.  A  Wooden  shutter  which  opened  from  within, 
being  merely  secured  by  a  wooden  button,  gave  way  before  a  strong 
pressure  of  his  hand,  and  left  the  entrance  open. 

'  Go  in  quick  ! — don't  keep  a  fellow  in  the  rain  all  night,'  said  Craig, 
in  a  sharp  whisper.  '  It 's  only  three  feet  to  the  floor.  Gret  in,  will 
you?' 

'  Shut  up  \  Cuss  ye  !'  exclaimed  Jones,  savagely  ;  '  tet  me  take  my 
own  way." 

As  he  spoke,  he  inserted  his  feet,  and  gradually  let  himself  dawn 
until  he  touched  the  floor.     In  a  moment  Craig  was  at  his  side,  and* 
closed  the  shutter. 

*  Now,  quick  !  a  light !'  whispered  he.     In  another  minute,  the  dark 
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lantern  was  lighted,  and  Craig,  taking  it  up  and  throwing  back  the 
slide,  turned  it  carefully  around  the  place.  It  was  a  cellar,  filled  with 
empty  barrels  and  boxes  >;  and  seemed  to  be  a  sort  of  receptacle  for 
rubbish  of  all  descriptions.  At  one  end  was  a  door  leading  to  the  upper 
part  of  the  house.  It  was  partly  open.  Without  a  word,  Craig  went 
to  it  and  ascended  the  stairs,  which  were  shut  off  from  the  kitchen  by 
another  door. 

Craig  opened  this,  and  crossed  the  room  with  a  quick  yet  stealthy  step, 
but  with  the  air  of  one  perfectly  familiar  with  the  precincts.  Passing 
through  the  entry,  he  went  into  Harson's  sitting-room  ;  from  there  into 
the  outer  room,  communicating  with  the  street. 

*  We  '11  open  the  street  door.  Bill,'  said  he,  *  in  case  we  have  to  bolt 
quick.  There,'  said  he,  as  he  drew  back  two  bolts,  and  turned  the 
key,  do  n't  forget  the  road.  Leave  all  the  doors  open.  That  '11  do. 
We  '11  get  the  girl  first,  and  then  we  '11  see  what 's  to  be  done.  First 
door  at  the  head  of  the  stairs.  Quiet,  quiet ;  there  's  a  dog  in  the  next 
room.' 

Stealing  up  the  stairs,  they  opened  the  door,  and  the  full  light  of  the 
lamp  fell  in  the  child's  room.  They  could  hear  her  low,  regular  breath- 
ing as  she  slept.     Craig  handed  the  light  to  his  companion. 

*  I  '11  take  her,'  whispered  he.  '  Bring  the  light  so  that  I  can  see. 
There,  that  will  do.'  He  bent  over  her.  As  he  did  so,  he  accidentally 
jstirred  the  bed-clothes,  and  the  child  opened  her  ejres ;  and  before  he 
could  prevent  it,  a  single  wild  cry  escaped  her  as  she  caught  sight  of  the 
wild  faces  which  were  bending  over  her. 

*  Christ !  how  she  yelps  !'  exclaimed  Craig,  in  a  fierce  whisper.  He 
clapped  his  hand  over  her  mouth.  *  By  G  -  d !  there  goes  the  dog  too  ! 
we  must  be  off.  My  chicken,'  said  he,  in  a  low  tone,  *  if  you  under, 
stand  plain  English,  you  know  what  I  mean  when  I  say  if  you  whisper 
loud  enough  to  wake  a  cat,  you  '11  get  a  bullet  through  your  head.  Hist ! 
Bill,  was  that  a  door  creaking  ?  I  can  't  hear  for  the  d  —  d  dog !'  Both 
stopped  and  listened. 

*  It  was  only  the  door  below,'  said  Jones.     *  Quick  !  quick !' 

Craig  caught  the  child  out  of  bed,  wrapped  a  blanket  about  her  to 
stifle  her  cries,  in  case  she  should  make  any,  and  moved  to  the  door. 

*  Turn  the  light  on  the  door ;  I  can  't  see.  There,  that  will  do.  Now 
then,  it 's  open,  and  the  game  's  ours.' 

*  Not  quite .''  said  a  stem  voice ;  and  the  next  instant  Craig  received 
a  blow  from  a  fist  which  sent  him  reeling  back  into  the  room. 

*  Watph  !  watch  !  murder !  thieves  !'  bellowed  Harson  from  without, 
while  from  the  din,  at  least  forty  pug-dogs  seemed  to  be  barking  in  all 
parts  of  the  entry. 

*  Shoot  him !  shoot  him  down !'  shouted  Craig,  springing  to  the  door. 
*  By  G  -  d  !  the  door  's  shut,  and  he  's  holding  it  from  the  outside  !'  ex- 
claimed he,  pulling  it  with  all  his  force.  *  He  's  as  strong  as  a  bull. 
Quick !  shoot  through  the  panel !  He  must  stand  behind  the  knob. 
Fire !' 

Instead  of  obeying  him,  Bill  Jones  seized  the  child.  *  Hark  ye,  old 
fellow,'  said  he ;  *  shut  up,  or  I  '11  dash  this  girl's  brains  out.  If  I  don  't, 
d  —  n  me !' 

VOL.   XXIII.  6 
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This  appeal  was  heard,  and  operated  upon  Harson ;  but  in  a  different 
manner  from  what  they  expected,  for  he  relaxed  his  hold  of  the  door 
so  suddenly,  that  Craig  fell  backward,  and  bursting  into  the  room,  with 
a  single  blow  prostrated  the  burglar,  who  was  bending  over  the  child, 
and  dashed  the  light  to  the  ground.  His  advantage  was  only  momen- 
tary; for  in  a  minute  Craig  flung  himself  upon  him.  But  the  old 
man's  blood  was  up.  In  his  young  days  he  had  been  a  powerful 
wrestler ;  and  even  now  the  robber  found  him  no  easy  conquest,  for  he 
said,  in  a  husky  tone  :  *  This  wo  n*t  do,  Bill.  Drop  the  girl  and  come 
here.     This  blasted  old  fool  will  keep  us  all  night.' 

Instead  of  obeying  him,  Jones  stole  to  the  head  of  the  stairs  and  list- 
ened.    In  an  instant  he  sprang  back. 

*  We  must  be  off,  Tim !  Some  one  is  coming.  Quick  !  Let  loose 
the  man.' 

But  there  Were  two  to  that  bargain  ;  for  Harson  had  heard  the  words 
as  well  as  the  robber,  and  he  held  him  with  a  grip  like  a  vice. 

*  Let  go  your  hold  and  we  '11  be  off,'  said  Craig,  in  a  husky  voice. 

*  Never !  You  shall  taste  what  you  are  so  ready  to  give !'  said  Harson, 
fiercely. 

*  Bill,  there 's  no  time  to  lose !'  exclaimed  Craig^  in  a  stern  tone. 
*  Shoot  him,  and  have  done  with  it !     There,  now  ;  I  'II  hold  him.' 

The  report  of  a  pistol  followed  ;  but  as  it  did  so,  a  deep  groan  came 
from  Craig.  *  You  've  done  for  me.  Bill.  The  old  fellow  dodged. 
Run  !  run !  —  my  rope  's  out.' 

*  Can  't  I  help  you,  Tim  ?'  exclaimed  Jones.' 

*  No,  no  ;  go !     Get  off;  I  '11  not  blow  on  you.' 

Thus  adjured,  the  robber  paused  no  longer.  But  escape  was  now  no 
easy  matter ;  for  at  the  door  he  was  saluted  by  a  loud  voice  : 

*  Hallo !  Harry ;  is  this  you  V 

*  No,  no,  a  thief!     Grab  him,  Frank  !' 

The  next  instant  Jones  was  in  the  grip  of  a  powerful  man,  but  he 
was  a  giant  himself,  and  desperate.  He  flung  himself  with  all  his  force 
upon  his  adversary,  and  both  went  to  the  floor  together ;  Jones'  hand 
on  the  other's  throat. 

There  is  something  fearful  in  the  grapple  of  a  desperate  man,  even 
when  feeble  in  frame ;  and  in  the  case  of  Jones,  who  knew  that  every 
thing  depended  on  his  efforts,  and  whose  fierce  spirit  was  backed  by 
muscles  of  iron,  the  conflict  was  one  of  such  fury  that  the  very  walls 
of  the  old  house  shook.  From  step  to  step,  from  the  landing  to  the  hall, 
they  fought ;  tugging  and  tearing  at  each  other  like  two  dogs,  while 
Harry  Harson  in  vain  hung  about  them ;  the  darkness  and  the  rapidity 
of  their  motions  preventing  him  from  distinguishing  friend  from  foe. 

*  By  G-d!  he  's  an  ox  for  strength,'  at  last  said  Frank  ;  *  if  you  'd 
do  any  thing,  Harry,  go  to  the  door  and  sing  out  for  the  watch.  I  '11 
hold  him.^ 

It  might  be  that  in  order  to  utter  these  words  the  Doctor  relaxed  his 
grip,  or  it  might  be  that  the  knowledge  of  the  increased  risk  that  he 
would  run  gave  additional  strength  to  the  robber,  for  he  made  a  single 
desperate  effort,  tore  himself  from  the  iron  grasp  that  held  him  down, 
rose  to  his  knee,  and  striking  the  Doctor  a  blow  in  the  face  that  for  a  mo- 
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ment  bewildered  him,  sprang  to  his  feet,  dashed  Harson  from  the  door, 
bounded  across  the  room  between  the  hall  and  the  street-door,  and  darted 
into  the  street  at  full  speed. 

*D  —  n  me,  Harry,  he's  off!'  said  the  Doctor,  assuming  a  sitting 
posture  on  the  floor.  *  He  desferves  to  escape,  for  he  fought  like  a  devil 
for  it.  D  — n  him,  he  's  a  brave  fellow !  There  's  no  use  in  chasing 
him,  I  suppose  ;  you  and  I  aint  cut  out  for  running.  If  that  last  cracK 
had  hit  me  on  the  nose,  it  would  have  smashed  it.  Come,  let 's  see  after 
the  other  fellow ;  perhaps  he 's  playing  possum,  and  may  be  off.  If  you 
do  n't  stop  the  barking  of  that  d  —  d  dog  of  yours,  I  '11  kill  him.'  Gro- 
ping their  way  back  to  the  upper  floor,  from  which  they  caught  sight 
of  Spite,  rapidly  retreating  as  they  advanced,  they  found  the  house- 
keeper standing  in  the  room  which  they  had  just  left,  arrayed  in  a  par- 
ticularly large  white  night-gown  and  wearing  a  particularly  high  cap, 
with  a  particularly  fierce  white  ribbon  on  the  top  of  it,  and  bearing  in 
her  hand  a  dim  rush-light. 

'  Quick  !  Martha  ;  more  lights,  and  some  brandy  !'  said  Harson,  push- 
ing past  her.  *  Thank  Grod !  you  're  not  hurt,  Annie  !  Come,  Doctor, 
this  poor  devil  is  human,'  said  he,  pointing  to  Craig,  who  lay  on  the 
floor  apparently  dead.     *  Look  to  him  ;  he  breathes.     I  hear  him.' 

It  needed  no  second  appeal ;  for  before  he  had  finished,  the  Doctor 
had  turned  the  robber  over,  opened  his  vest,  and  displayed  a  wound  in 
his  breast.  He  thrust  his  finger  in  it,  and  then  looking  up  at  Harry, 
shook  his  head. 

*  He 's  a  case  ;  must  go  !' 

*  Poor  fellow !  God  only  knows  what  may  have  driven  him  to  this. 
Help  me  to  put  him  on  the  bed.' 

Taking  him  in  their  arms,  they  placed  him  on  the  bed ;  and  there 
they  sat  and  watched  him  until  the  dawn  of  day.  The  bright  sunshine 
came  cheerily  in  at  the  window ;  the  storm  had  passed,  and  the  sky 
looked  clear  and  blue,  as  if  it  had  never  been  unruffled.  And  at  that 
hour,  and  in  that  room,  with  the  golden  sunbeams  streaming  in,  lay  Tim 
Craig,  his  head  pressed  heavily  back  upon  the  pillow,  bound  round 
with  a  cloth  dabbled  in  blood.  His  face  was  blackened  and  bruised, 
and  his  shirt  and  the  bed-clothes  stained  with  blood.  His  breath  was 
short  and  heavy,  and  at  times,  gasping  ;  his  mouth  half  open,  and  his 
dull  eye  fixed  with  a  heavy  leaden  stare  at  the  ceiling.  His  race  was 
nearly  rxax.  He  seemed  utterly  unconscious  of  the  presence  of  any 
one,  until  the  door  opened,  and  Harson,  who  had  gone  out,  came  in. 

He  went  to  the  bed,  and  leaned  over  the  burglar.  As  he  did  so,  his 
shadow  falling  across  the  man's  face,  attracted  his  attention,  and  he 
turned  his  heavy  eye,  and  asked,  in  a  hudcy  voice : 

*  Will  I  go?     What  does  he  say?' 

Harson  shook  his  head.  *  It 's  almost  over  with  you,  my  poor  fellow ; 
God  help  you !' 

The  man  turned  his  head  away  and  looked  at  the  wall. 

*  Do  you  understand  me  ?'  said  Harson,  anxiously  bending  over  him. 

*  Yes,  yes,'  replied  the  man  in  the  same  mumbling  tone  ;  '  yes,  I  'm 
come  for ;  my  time 's  up.  I  was  a  strong  man  yesterday  ;  and  now  ! 
now !     It 's  very  strange !  very  strange !'     He  iriutteri&d  a  few  in- 
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articulate  words,  and  then  resumed  his  old  position,  looking  at  the  wall, 
with  no  sound  escaping  him  except  the  low  panting  of  his  breath.  Sud- 
denly he  said,  in  a  louder  tone : 

*  It 's  all  very  strange  here,^  He  pointed  to  his  head.  *  Were  you 
ever  at  sea  ?  Yes ;  well,  well  —  did  yoU  ever  see  a  ship  toss  and  swing 
to  and  fro  —  to  and  fro  —  to  and  fro,  and  yet  keep  straight  on  ?  Well, 
my  brain  reels  and  swims  in  that  way.  There  are  dim  strange  things ; 
men,  beasts,  birds,  and  ghosts  hovering  about  it ;  but  I  see  straight  on, 
and  they  are  on  all  sides  of  the  path ;  yes,  I  see  it  straight,*^  straight, 
straight  and  plain.  I  'm  going  on  it.  They  can't  make  me  swerve  ; 
but  it 's  awful  to  have  such  company  about  me  on  such  a  journey. 
Come  close  to  me  !' 

Harson  drew  his  chair  close  to  the  bed  and  sat  down.  *  I  've  sent  for 
a  clergyman,'  said  he,  in  a  low  tone ;  *  He  '11  be  here  presently.  You 
must  endeavor  to  chase  away  these  thoughts ;  they  are  only  dreams.' 

Craig's  thin  lips  contracted  into  a  smile  which  was  horrible,  as 
without  moving  his  eyes  from  their  fixed  position,  he  whispered  :  *  No, 
no ;  he  won't  do  it  —  he  '11  not  do  it.  No  ;  I  won't  blow  on  you,  Bill. 
Ha !  how  hot  that  bullet  was !  Lift  me  up  !  He  *s  there  !  Yes,  lift 
me  up,  so  that  I  may  be  above  him  ;  up  f  up  !  Ha  !  ha !  that  '11  do* 
Bill,  do  you  recollect  the  old  school-master  ?     There !     Up !  up !' 

Harson  put  his  arm  under  him,  and  raised  him.  As  he  did  so,  Craig's 
head  fell  against  his  shoulder,  dabbling  it  with  blood.  The  next  instant 
he  stretched  himself  out  at  full  length,  gave  a  shudder ;  a  long  rattling 
breath  followed  ;  and  he  fell  back  on  the  pillow  —  dead. 


LINES      TO      DEATH. 


How  Tain  is  huxnaii  strength  to  flee. 
Thou  mighty  Onb  1  from  thee  ! 


Thou  hid'st  the  scenes  that  lie  the  grave  beyond  — 
Thou  hast  the  secrets  of  the  world  unseen ; 
Where  the  loved  ones,  the  beautiful,  the  fond, 
And  all  who  tossed  on  life's  wild  sea  have  been, 
Have  gone  in  silence  at  thy  dreadful  call. 
Great  conqueror  of  all ! 

Empires  are  crumbled  at  thy  dread  command. 
And  nations  rise  and  flourish  but  to  fall ; 
Even  earth  is  thine ;  and  thou  e'er  lone  shalt  stand. 
And  mark  its  wealth,  and  power,  and  beauty,  all 
Fade  and  defxtrt  as  sunbeams  in  the  heaven 
Vanish  and  die  at  even ! 

The  midnight  storm,  the  tempest  racing  high. 
The  sweepuiff  pestilence,  and  fell  disease. 
Rude  winters  olast,  and  balmy  simuner's  sigh, 
f^arth,  and  the  sea  whose  murmurs  never  cease. 
All  are  but  agents  of  thy  sovereign  will. 
Thy  bidding  to  fulfil. 
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Couldst  thou  to  man's  earth-fettered  soul  reveal 
The  bliss  thou  bringest  to  the  pure  in  heart. 
Would  sudden  horror  o'er  his  spirit  steal, 
When  called  at  last  with  low-bom  ioys  to  part! 
Would  he  not  rather  si^h  for  that  bless'd  shore. 
Where  death  is  known  no  more  ? 

Stem  Power !  though  others  shudder  at  thy  tread, 
And  vainly  seek  thy  arrow  to  evade. 
Before  thy  stroke  I  fain  would  bow  my  head. 
Nor  grieve  to  see  my  transient  pleasures  fide : 
In  thy  embrace  my  sorrows  all  shall  cease, 

For  in  the  grave  is  peace !  h.  c. 


KETCHES   OF   EAST- FLORID  A. 


NOUBKR     POnK. 


ST.    AUGUSTINE  :    THE    LAST    LOOK. 


Our  schooner  was  *  up'  for  Charleston  by  the  first  fair  wind ;  but  the 
captain  was  fastidious,  and  the  only  fair  wind  was  directly  aft.  A  point 
or  two  off  would  not  do,  unless  it  had  been  blowing  for  a  day  or  two 
and  was  likely  to  continue  till  the  captain  could  land  his  passengers  in 
Charleston.  Running  in  on  the  Grei)rgia  coast  was  always  very  de- 
lightful to  the  passengers,  but  not  at  all  so  to  Captain  S .     We  had 

taken  berths  in  the  schooner  about  the  middle  of  April,  and  when  the 
first  week  in  May  had  passed  by,  we  began  to  think  it  would  be  difficult 
to  find  the  precise  article  of  air  which  the  captain  desired.  During 
this  time  it  seemed  to  have  become  coquettish,  giving  us  all  kinds  of 
northerly,  all  varieties  of  east,  and  a  preponderance  of  westerly  wind, 
finishing  off  with  a  sirocco  from  the  south-west,  (*  a  Boston  east  wind 
boiled,'  and  the  only  unpleasant  summer  wind  on  the  coast,)  after  which 
it  stopped  short ;  the  sand  and  the  orange  blossoms  settled  again,  and 
every  thing  hung  perpendicular.  The  next  morning  a  puff  came  up 
from  the  south  in  a  very  blustering  manner,  as  though  it  had  an  im- 
mense capital  to  back  it,  but  proved  very  short-winded.  Our  little  craft 
thinking  to  beat  us,  shook  its  sails  out  right  and  left,  and  dashed  out  of 
the  harbor,  rounding  the  point  in  a  handsome  manner ;  but  before 
reaching  the  bar  it  slacked  away,  till  *  small  by  degrees  and  beautifully 
less,'  it  came  to  a  dead  stand ;  and  the  same  evening  we  dashed  back 
again  with  a  no'th-east-by-east  behind  us,  to  the  great  delight  of  pro- 
menaders  on  the  sea-wall  and  the  public  in  general.  Ladies  rode 
through  the  streets  at  a  hard-gallop ;  little  niggers  crept  under  balconies ; 
and  an  individual  who  shall  he  nameless  performed  a  feat  with  a  certain 
Di.  Vernon  of  that  ilk,  which  resulted  in  a  bill  the  next  morning  of  some 
odd  dollars  for  extra  motion,  and  a  severe  lesson  upon  the  moralities  of 
fast-riding.  The  mid-day  weather  at  this  time  was  decidedly  sum- 
merish,  the  temperature  having  the/ceZ  of  about  seventy  in  our  latitude, 
but  ranging  there  from  eighty  to  ninety  degrees. 
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We  were  beginning  the  summer  custom  of  gathering  every  morning 
to  meet  the  *  doctor'  (sea-breeze)  on  the  square,  only  a  short  walk  below, 
which  I  prolonged  on  the  sea-wall  to  the  little  schooner,  examined  the 
labels  on  the  berths,  crushed  an  orange  at  the  comer  shop,  and  lounged 
up  to  the  nine-pin  alley  to  close  up  the  *  unfinished  business.'  After 
bowling,  if  it  was  too  warm  to  invent  any  thing  that  would  not  be  for- 
gotten before  dinner,  the  old  routine  was  the  order  of  the  day ;  and 
back-gammon  or  flirtation  had  it,  according  as  we  were  nearer  the 
Florida  House  or  the  <Mie  <  round  the  comer.'  The  thirty  or  forty 
others  who  had  helped  make  the  winter  pleasant,  had  been  gone  for 
weeks,  and  our  little  parties  for  bathing  or  riding,  or  any  other  trifling 
matter  which  might  be  better  than  a  cigar  on  the  piazza,  had  that  snug 
kind  of  personality  which  is  so  much  more  pleasant  than  safe,  that  1 
half-wished  the  thirty  or  forty  had  gone  much  sooner  than  they  did. 

I  was  sitting  on  the  piazza  one  mommg  with  a  number  of  un-appro- 
priated  blank  hours  before  me,  a  little  embarrassed  whether  to  tease  the 
big  bear  in  the  yard  or  lean  over  and  give  up  to  it,  with  the  old  dog 
who  was  snapping  at  flies  on  the  floor,  when  it  struck  me  as  something 
very  fresh,  that  as  the  wind  was  still  two  points  off*,  I  could  make  one 
more  sally  into  the  country.  Before  the  thought  had  time  to  cool,  my 
horse  was  brought  to  the  door,  and  looking  about  for  a  companion,  I 

asked  Miss  H ,  who  hesitated  and  declined ;  but  I  found  one  in  Lieut. 

T  '•»  ■,  who  was  that  morning  going  over  to  Picolata.  The  distance  is 
eighteen  miles,  through  an  unbroken  pine-barren,  (one  opening  only,  at 
Fort  Searle,  twelve  miles  out,)  and  an  under-growth  of  palmettos  of  just 
sufficient  height  for  Indians  to  hide  in.  For  a  long  time  the  travel  over 
all  that  portion  of  the  territory  lying  south  of  a  line  fifty  miles  north  of 
us,  was  with  an  escort  of  fifteen  or  twenty  men,  who  moved  at  a  slow 
rate,  a  hundred  yards  apart,  so  as  not  to  present  to  the  Indians  more  than 
one  or  two  shots  at  a  time  from  any  one  point. 

Notwithstanding  the  precaution  of  a  strong  escort  every  day,  out  or 
in,  on  the  Picolata  road,  there  had  been  more  downright  murdering 
there  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  territory,  some  having  been  shot 
down  almost  in  sight  of  Augustine.  This  was  not  escort-day,  but  if  it 
had  been,  our  horses  were  not  disposed  to  be  six  hours  in  the  sun,  in 
going  80  short  a  distance.  The  little  grey  steed  that  I  had  been  using 
for  some  weeks  was  not  by  any  means  a  lady's  article,  but  he  had  been 
alongside  of  them  in  many  a  ride  on  the  beach,  and  so  leamed  the  trick 
of  combining  the  playful  and  gallant  in  a  very  pretty  manner.  His 
ambition  was  to  be  always  up  to  the  mark,  and  a  head  more  if  his  com- 
panion would  allow  it ;  but  at  the  least  indication  of  rivalry  his  head 
went  down,  and  nothing  less  than  iron  muscles  could  keep  him  from  his 
twelve-mile  gait.  If  not  well-matehed  it  was  his  delight  to  dash  ahead 
for  a  hundred  yards,  and  then  stop  and  look  back,  or  perhaps  return, 
make  a  short  sweep  around  his  companion,  jog  on  sociably  for  a  little, 
and  then  repeat  the  manoeuvre ;  and  in  doing  this  my  arms  were  only 
sufficient  to  guide  him  a  little  in  case  he  attempted  the  barren,  and  keep 

him  clear  of  the  saw-palmetto.     T 's  animal  belonged  at  Picolata. 

The  quarter-master  at  the  barracks  had  sent  him  up  to  be  taken  over, 
and  as  we  mounted  at  Ae  Florida  House,  I  could  not  help  smiling  as  I 
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recognized  the  same  fellow  that  the  quarter-master  had  politely  sent  me 
for  a  similar  purpose  some  time  previous.  He  was  long-bodied  and 
very  long-limbed,  and  having  been  brought  up  in  camp,  his  motion  had 
all  the  stiffiiess  of  the  marching  step.  His  point,  any  two  points  being 
given,  was  to  make  the  straight  line  between  them  in  the  shortest  possible 
time,  in  an  unbroken  trot ;  but  there  was  no  danger  of  his  breaking  it ; 
he  was  not  capable  of  a  gallop ;  his  limbs  could  n't  be  brought  to  it. 

We  passed  out  of  town  at  an  easy  pace,  talking  over  the  last  night's 
ball ;  and  while  crossing  the  bridge  the  lieutenant  called  my  attention 
to  his  saddle,  a  cast-iron  frame  thinly  covered  with  leather,  leaving  lai^e 
rib-spaces  on  the  back,  which  he  commended  as  being  delightfully  cool. 
'  But,  my  dear  fellow,'  said  I,  *  why  did  n't  you  get  a  blanket  V  He 
replied  that  after  getting  accustomed  to  it,  it  was  much  easier  than  the 
padded  saddle.  '  Do  you  know,'  said  I,  *  that  that  horse  is  a  trotter  V 
*■  I  'm  used  to  trotters,'  said  he.  ^  You  ease  up  a  little  in  the  stirrups  V 
*  No  ;  contrary  to  rules.' 

We  now  entered  the  barren,  and  the  moment  the  horses  dipped  their 
hoofs  in  the  sand,  the  old  '  forker,'  seeing  the  problem  to  be  solved,  took 
the  bit  in  his  teeth  and  started  for  Picolata.  At  the  first  dash  the  forker 
went  ahead.  He  had  laid  his  course,  as  they  say  at  sea,  and  no  up- 
helm  or  down-helm  had  the  slightest  effect  upon  him.  His  mind  was 
made  up ;  no  wavering,  no  playfulness,  no  scarishness,  no  looking  to 
the  right  or  left.  Picolata  was  the  point ;  *  no  two  ways'  to  Picolata ; 
he  was  on  the  right  way,  and  he  was  the  horse  to  do  it  in  double-quick 
time.  The  little  grey  had  evidently  thought  it  was  too  hot  for  any  thing 
in  his  line ;  but  as  soon  as  he  noticed  any  thing  like  game  in  his  com- 
panion, his  head  went  down  as  usual ;  and  after  a  little  hard  running, 
we  brushed  by  the  old  fellow,  made  the  requisite  heading,  wheeled, 
passing  the  forker  on  the  larboard  quarter,  and  made  the  circuit,  to  his 
great  satisfaction.  '  Here  we  go  !'  said  I,  as  we  passed  him  again ; 
and  this  time  the  grey  kept  *  head  on'  for  some  miles,  till  at  length  I 
succeeded  in  stopping  him,  and  looked  back.  The  forker  was  coming 
in  a  bee-line,  T*  bobbing  up  and  down  *  with  a  short  uneasy  motion,' 
endeavoring  to  make  a  seat  of  his  jacket  which  he  had  stripped  off; 
and  as  he  came  nearer  1  noticed  that  he  was  trying  to  look  very  cool 
and  comfortable.  We  waited  till  they  came  up,  but  there  was  no  stop- 
ping ;  the  forker  went  by  without  winking  or  noticing  the  grey  in  the 
slightest  manner. 

Easing  up  on  the  reins  till  we  came  abreast,  *  How  are  you  now  V 

said  I.    *  Oh,  this  is  nothing'  said  T ,  turning  round  a  very  little  with 

a  highly-charged  expression  of  face ;  *  a  little  rough ;  yes,  a  little — little 
rough  ;  but  you  observe  my  seat.  Sir  —  West  Point  V  *  O  yes,'  said  I ; 
*  very  fine — and  cool,  I  suspect.'     But  there  was  not  much  chance  of 

intelligible  conversation.    T kept  on  talking,  but  his  remarks,  meant 

for  the  quarter-master,  were  so  barbarously  broken,  that  I  could  only 
guess  occasionally  at  some  exclamations,  which  for  point  and  emphasis 
were  highly  military.  Our  rate  of  travel  was  not,  you  observe,  from 
five  to  ten,  or  from  eight  to  twelve  miles  an  hour,  but  exactly  ten.  That 
was  the  forker's  motion,  from  which  there  was  no  deviation.  If  he  was 
struck,  his  heels  went  up  suddenly  and  very  high,  but  it  was  no  impedi- 
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ment.  He  evidently  took  the  blow  as  a  military  order  for  a  rear  motion ; 
nothing  more,  and  no  occasion  for  malice.  Now,  if  any  body  wishes 
to^know  about  the  face  of  the  country ;  how  bounded,  what  products,  etc., 
between  Augustine  and  Picolata,  I  am  unable  to  give  the  slightest  infor- 
mation from  any  notes  taken  that  morning.  My  perceptions  were  all 
in  medias  res  ;  and  I  only  remember  seeing  a  wild  turkey  that  we  scared 
up,  and  an  alligator  that  made  for  the  water  while  we  were  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  distant,  and  splashed  in  in  a  great  fright  some  time  after  we 
had  passed  him. 

In  little  more  than  an  hour  we  entered  the  opening  at  Fort  Searle  so 
suddenly,  that  I  heard  the  orderly  report,  as  he  marched  up  to  the  com- 
manding officer :  <  Two  gentlemen  from  Augustine,  Sir.'     *  Very  well/ 

said  the  officer ;  and  he  turned  to  receive  the  lieutenant,  but  T was 

past  all  dignities.  Stretching  himself  on  a  bench  he  ordered  brandy- 
and-water,  and  as  that  was  not  quite  the  thing,  added  a  little  cherry 
bounce,  and  finished  with  old  Jamaica,  and  presently  went  round  a  comer 
with  a  tumbler  of  the  latter  ;  but  whether  for  external  or  internal  appli- 
cation, I  am  unable  to  say.  Without  stopping  long  enough  to  get  stiff, 
we  mounted  again,  and  after  a  few  closing  flourishes  from  the  little  grey 
entered  the  city  of  Picolata,  consisting  of  one  house,  and  were  greeted 
with  the  chattering  of  ten  thousand  black-birds  all  in  full  chorus.  A 
boat  coming  up  very  opportunely,  we  took  passage  in  her  that  night, 
and  next  morning  were  at  Pilatka. 

A  few  miles  south  of  that  place,  there  is  a  small  plantation  on  the 
river  that  had  been  deserted  and  the  house  burned  down  by  the  Indians 
during  the  first  winter  of  the  war.  Some  weeks  previous,  while  at 
Pilatka,  Colonel  —  had  politely  offered  me  a  sergeant  and  nine  men  to 
visit  the  place,  but  shortly  after  reaching  it  they  complained  of  the  mus- 
quitoes  and  rode  back  to  the  camp,  leaving  me  with  the  guide  and  Gen, 

W to  finish  the  survey.     I  now  found  a  young  physician  who  was 

waiting  an  .escort  for  Tampa  Bay,  and  we  went  out  alone ;  and  after 
studying  trails  for  a  long  time,  and  taking  directions  by  the  compass,  we 
came  in  sight  of  the  hammock  when  some  miles  distant,  and  entering 
by  U  winding  road  that  was  arched  over  so  as  to  be  almost  dark  as 
night,  we  emerged,  after  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  in  a  little  round  spot  in 
the  wilderness,  which  for  quiet  beauty  was  beyond  any  thing  I  had  ever 
before  seen.  There  were  some  forty  acres  in  the  circle,  and  yet  it 
looked  not  unlike  a  dollar  in  a  tumbler,  so  high  and  dense  was  the 
forest.  The  magnolias,  a  hundred  feet  in  air,  were  in  full  blossom,  their 
white  tops  making  an  unbroken  wreath  over  the  area,  while  the  lower 
branches  of  the  live-oaks  were  loaded  with  the  long  moss,  hanging  like 
curtains,  motionless  in  the  bright  light,  and  not  a  single  bird  on  the  tree- 
tops  to  break  the  perfect  charm  of  the  place.  Beautiful,  very  beautiful  ? 
but  how  strangely  still !  A  squirrel  chattering,  or  the  rat-tat  of  a  wood- 
pecker, would  have  been  something ;  but  there  was  not  a  single  voice 
out ;  not  so  much  as  the  hum  of  a  musquito,  though  it  was  the  hottest 
of  summer  days. 

Why  did  n't  the  oaks  speak,  or  the  magnolias  ?  If  they  had,  shaken 
their  white  heads,  and  raising  their  trailing  garments,  had  all  burst 
out  in   some  grand  anthem,  I  should  only  have  thought  it  quite  in 
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charapter ;  and  if  personally  addressed,  it  would  have  seemed  entirely 
a  matter  of  course.  I  should  have  replied  civilly,  begged  pardon  for 
intruding  in  so  informal  a  manner,  and  backed  out  as  soon  as  possible ; 
and  perhaps  the  click  of  a  rifle  would  have  produced  the  same  eflect. 
We  rode  around  the  little  gem,  and  found  the  charred  timbers  where  the 
house  stood,  and  a  few  orange  trees  that  the  Indians  had  left ;  but  the 
cool  spring  was  so  hid  in  the  high  grass,  that  we  were  forced  back  with 
parched  lips  to  the  flat  water  at  Pilatka,  which  place  we  reached  in 
time  for  a  late  dinner ;  and  just  as  the  evening  set  in  I  todk  passage 
again  for  Picolata. 

All  the  boats  running  on  the  river  were  in  the  govemmwit  service, 
and  ours  at  this  time  was  loaded  fore  and  aft  with  a  company  of 
dragoons,  bound  to  Black  Creek.  As  we  left  the  dock,  another  large 
boat  came  out  in  a  pompous  manner,  and  gave  us  chase ;  and  as  the 
day  had  been  intensely  hot,  a  large  line  of  clouds  rolled  over  the  blufl" 
at  the  same  time,  probably  from  the  guif  en  route  to  the  Atlantic,  and 
moving  slowly  across  the  river,  gathered  their  black  folds  around  the 
pine-tops,  shutting  all  up,  river  and  forest,  every  thing  but  our  chim- 
neys, in  utter  daritness.  And  now  began  a  scene  which  combined  lit- 
tle and  great  in  a  manner  quite  fantastic.  Boatmen  swearing  and  yell- 
ing to  each  other  as  the  boats  came  near  collision,  and  that  infernal 
scream  sounding  ofl*  through  the  pine  barrens  like  some  spirit  newly 
damned ;  horses  prancing  and  threshing  on  the  bows ;  men  growling  at 
cards,  and  overhead  thunder  and  lightning  leading  ofl'the  storm  in  a  very 
brilliant  and  point-blank  manner;  all  which  was  quite  rousing  and 
melo-dramatic.  While  I  was  noticing  the  pilot's  manner  of  steering  by 
flashes,  a  gentleman  came  up,  whom  I  recognised  as  a  resident  of  St. 
Augustine ;  and  as  he  had  a  horse  at  Picolata,  we  agreed  to  go  over 
together  that  night,  as  the  darkness  was  rather  fiivorable,  and  the  road 
being  sandy,  we  could  ride  rapidly  without  being  heard. 

It  was  late  in  the  evening  when  we  reached  Picolata ;  and  with  a 
good  deal  of  uproar,  men  shouting,  steam  puflUng,  and  half  a  dozen 
blacks  gesticulating  on  shore,  we  each  made  a  fortunate  leap  to  the 
dock ;  and  walking  up  to  the  camp  in  a  blaze  of  pitch-pine,  we  ordered 
our  horses,  and  at  eleven  o'clock  entered  the  pine  woods  for  St.  Augus- 
tine. *  I  would  n't  go  over  to-night,'  said  the  man  as  he  brought  up  my 
horse ;  *  the  rascals  have  been  seen  about  here  within  a  day  or  two ; 
for  Grod's  sake.  Sir,  do  n't  go  over  to-night !'  But  this  only  gave  a  keener 
zest  to  the  ride.  I  had  carried  with  me  every  where  a  double-barrelled 
gun,  but  I  had  found  it  an  awkward  companion,  and  having  been  all  day 
in  the  saddle  I  concluded  to  leave  it  to  be  sent  over,  and  mean  time  trust 
to  my  friend's  pistols. 

The  rain  had  ceased,  and  the  wind  had  gone  down,  but  the  night  was 
still  so  darit  that  we  could  only  guess  at  the  road  by  the  strip  of  light 
over  head,  and  now  and  then  a  flash,  which  would  light  up  the  avenue 
for  a  long  distance  ahead,  and  then  leave  it  still  darker  than  before. 
As  we  entered  the  barren  at  an  easy  trot,  I  was  pleased  to  notice  that 
the  darkness  or  the  storm  had  tamed  my  little  grey  into  a  very  sober 
humor,  and  his  companion  also  was  in  a  very  moralizing  way.  There 
was  no  starting  at  the  lightning,  no  attempt  at  running,  but  with  a  noise» 
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less  tread  they  stepped  daintily  in  the  sand,  pointing  their  ears  hither 
and  yon,  and  as  it  seemed  to  me,  affecting  a  little  scarishness,  though 
what  they  could  hear  when  the  forest  was  so  breathless,  it  was  difficult 
to  imagine  ;  but  every  little  while  they  would  both  leap  some  fifteen  feet 
across  the  road,  (which  could  n't  be  affectation^  shiver  a  little,  and  then 
pick  their  way  carefully  as  before.  We  could  see  nothing,  hear  no- 
thing ;  but  horses  are  keen  snuffers,  and  they  might  smell  when  we 
could  n't ;  but  what  was  singular,  the  vaulting  was  done  from  the  same 
side  of  the  road. 

We  were  still  keeping  up  a  little  small-talk,  when  some  miles  in  the 
forest,  both  horses,  without  any  jump  or  start  of  any  kind,  stopped  sud- 
denly ;  and  looking  ahead,  we  saw  something  moving  stealthily  toward  us. 
My  companion  cocked  a  pistol  and  challenged  ;  but  we  only  heard  a  little 
grumbling,  and  I  counted  him  a  dead  man ;  but  before  we  had  time  to 
guess  about  it,  something  brushed  by,  and  by  a  flash  of  light  we  saw  a 
glitter  of  buttons,  and  a  man  on  horseback.  Whoever  or  whatever  he 
was,  we  saw  him  but  a  moment,  and  he  was  soon  out  of  hearing. 
With  a  remark  or  two  upon  the  fool-hardiness  of  the  man,  we  quickened 
our  pace,  and  went  on  at  a  dashing  rate,  abreast  and  Indian  fashion,  just 
as  it  happened ;  now  one  leading  and  now  the  other,  according  to  the 
wind  of  our  horses ;  and  in  this  manner  we  were  passing  the  most  dan- 
gerous part  of  the  road,  when  there  was  a  sudden  whizzing  about  our 
ears,  and  the  report  of  half  a  dozen  rifles.  The  little  grey  reared  and 
plunged  and  I  landed —  where,  I  don't  know ;  but  the  next  that  I  remem- 
ber, I  was  standing  alone  in  the  pine  barren.  I  had  been  running  for 
a  long  time ;  how  far  I  could  n't  tell,  being  conscious  only  of  dodging 
often  from  one  tree  to  another.  On  looking  about  I  remarked  that  the 
clouds  had  opened  a  little,  and  that  there  was  nothing  to  be  seen  or 
heard  in  any  direction.  Presently  I  heard  a  yell,  and  looking  around, 
a  strapping  Indian,  with  his  rifle  drawn  to  his  eye,  fired  as  I  faced  him, 
and  the  ball  parted  a  lock  of  my  hair  in  a  manner  very  embarrassing. 
I  levelled  upon  the  rascal,  but  missed  fire  ;  the  rain  had  wet  the  pow- 
der  in  the  tube.  The  fellow  took  no  pains  to  hide  himself,  but  was  very 
coolly  loading  again,  and  had  got  his  ball  ready,  when  I  once  more  star- 
ted  off  at  full  speed. 

It  was  a  sharp  race,  and  a  warm  one.  Afler  running  a  mile  or  more, 
there  was  a  small  stream  to  be  crossed ;  and  with  a  few  well-balanced 
steps  on  a  half-decayed  log  that  lay  at  the  edge  of  the  water,  I  reached 
the  opposite  bank  just  as  my  pursuer  stepped  on  at  the  other  end.  Hear- 
ing a  strange  kind  of  shock,  I  turned  and  saw  the  big  six-footed  ani- 
mal astride  the  log,  twisting  and  writhing  about  in  great  agony.  He 
had  slipped  and  fallen  in  such  a  manner  as  to  pain  him  almost  beyond 
endurance.  I  stood  on  the  bank  and  laughed  at  him ;  and  —  shall  I 
confess  it  ?  —  I  tried  half  a  dozen  more  caps  at  the  fellow,  with  a  most 
savage  deliberateness ;  to  all  which  he  paid  not  the  slightest  attention  ; 
but  as  his  strength  came  gradually  back,  I  took  to  my  heels  again,  and 
fortunately  reached  the  highway.  .... 

The  last  ten  miles  of  our  ride  that  night  were  passed  over  in  a  very 
headlong  manner ;  we  stopped  only  once,  as  we  heard  the  cry  of  some 
founds  on  the  south  side,  and  then  on  again,  keeping  our  horses  just 
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within  their  speed,  till  at  the  worst  place  on  the  road,  we  gave  up  the 
reins  and  let  them  go.  In  less  than  two  hours  from  Picdata,  we  snufied 
the  salt  air  again  ;  and  reaching  the  open  country,  walked  our  horses 
leisurely  into  St.  Augustine. 

As  we  entered  the  city  my  companion  left  me ;  and  as  I  drew  rein  on 
the  square,  I  noticed  that  the  schooner  was  still  at  the  dock,  and  all 
about  the  city  was  quiet  and  undisturbed.  The  storm  had  gone  by,  its 
skirts  hanging  on  the  eastern  horizon,  and  forming  a  back-ground  to  the 
light  of  the  light-house,  while  the  city  and  bay  were  bright  in  the  star- 
light ;  and  if  stars  shine  any  brighter  in  the  small  hours,  they  were 
doing  their  best  then.  All  looked  pleasant  and  quite  at  home,  eVen  to 
the  sentry  at  the  comer ;  and  there  was  nothing,  you  would  say,  to 
make  one  sad ;  but  as  I  turned  the  corner  1  drew  a  breath  of  such 
yawning  profundity  that  the  old  dog  at  the  Florida  House  started  up 
and  growled  impromptu.  That  dog  had  held  a  stout  nigger  all  night  in 
the  yard,  not  long  before  ;  but  fortunately  he  knew  me,  and  af\er  smell- 
ing, to  make  sure  that  all  was  right,  he  followed  me  into  an  out-house, 
when  I  rolled  Bob  out  of  a  cradle,  and  giving  a  general  order  in  a  low 
voice  for  a  warm  bath  in  the  morning,  found  my  quarters  and  went 
to  bed. 

At  sunrise  the  next  morning  I  was  half  awake,  grasping  at  the  skirts 
of  a  pleasant  dream,  when  Bob  came  in,  blew  about  the  room  for  awhile, 
and  cried  out  *  Massa,  did  you  order  um  wom  bath  V  *  No ;  clear  out! 
Eh  ?  warm  bath  ?  Yes  \  warm  bath,  to  be  sure.'  And  Bob  went  out, 
and  came  in  directly  with  two  wenches  and  a  warm  bath.  *  HoW  's  the 
wind  Bob?'  *  De  wind?'  'Yes;  where 's  the  Wind'  'Dun  knoVir, 
Sah.'  *  Well,  go  out  in  the  balcony  and  see  where  it  comes  from.'  Bob 
shouted  through  the  open  window,  *  De  wind  come  from  de  Souf.' 

I  made  but  one  spring,  and  the  blacks  Vanished.  Groing  below,  I 
found  the  house  in  commotion.  The  schooner  was  to  sail  at  nine 
o'clock,  and  the  signal  would  be  the  report  of  a  two-pounder  which  the 
captain  carried  on  his  quarter-deck.  At  eight  o'clock  I  had  been  all 
over  town  from  the  fort  to  the  powder  house ;  looked  in  at  the  church, 
where  were  some  fifteen  or  twenty  kneeling,  silent  and  devotional ;  and 
was  seated  at  breakfast,  when  we  heard  the  captain's  gun,  an  hour  be- 
fore the  time.    *  My  Grod !'  said  I,  *  I  can 't  go  without  seeing  Mrs.  J 

and  kind  Mrs.  G  —  ;  and  then  there 's  the  pretty  Di.  Vernon  !'  (I  had 
bade  them  good-by  a  dozen  times.)  1  rushed  into  the  street,  and  seeing 
half-a-dozen  ladies  not  far  off,  gave  them  a  touch-and-go  shake ;  rushed 
up  a  wrong  street,  then  back  again^  and  finally  came  out  on  the  square 
and  saw  the  little  schooner's  sails  bellied  out  full ;  passengers  waving 
their  handkerchiefs,  and  the  people  all  around  crying  out  to  me  to  hurry, 
or  I  should  lose  my  chance.  But  I  didn't  hurry.  The  idea  of  hurry, 
after  we  had  waited  six  Weeks !  That  captain  too,  had  he  been  asleep 
all  this  time,  and  just  awaked  ?  No ;  I  did  not  hurry,  but  walked  lei- 
surely across  the  square,  looking  over  my  shoulder  occasionally  to  see  if 

was  any  where  in  sight,  for  she  had  promised  to  be  at  the  dock  ; 

and  passing  over  the  long  wharf  in  the  same  stubborn  way,  I  stepped 
on  board  the  schooner  with  a  stifier  upper  lip  than  I  ever  remember  to 
have  had  in  that  climate.     The  moment  that  my  feet  touched  the  deck. 
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the  ropes  slipped  and  away  flew  the  schooner ;  but  in  all  this  '  heat, 
haste  and  hunger,'  from  a  half-swallowed  breakfast,  and  consignments 
of  pacquets  and  kind  wishes  that  were  left  behind,  the  sentiment  of  my 
last  look  was  burnt  to  a  cinder. 
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It  cannot  be  that  earth  was  siven  for  our  abiding  place, 

Or  that  for  nought  we  're  darkly  doomied  the  storms  of  life  to  face ; 

It  cannot  be  our  bein^  's  cast  from  'neath  the  ocean  wave 

Of  vast  Eternity,  to  smk  again  within  its  grave. 

Else  tell  me  why  the  aspiring  thoughts,  the  glorious  hopes  of  man, 

Which  spring  up  from  his  *  heart  of  hearts,*^ brook  not  earth's  narrow  span ; 

Oh !  tell  me  why  unsatisfied  forever  here  they  roam. 

And  seem  to  claun  in  higher  spheres  a  refuge  and  a  home. 


Why  is  it  that  the  rainbow  and  the  tints  of  evening  clouds 
Dispel  the  mists  in  which  the  world  our  spirits  still  enshrouds  ? 
The  chord  they  strike !  —  oh,  tell  me  not  that  it  can  be  of  earth  — 
The  golden  heart-string  that  they  touch  is  not  of  mortal  birUi : 
The  very  buds  and  blossoms,  and  the  balmy  summer  air. 
Awake  within  us  shadows  vague  of  thinjra  more  bright  and  fair ; 
'Tis  almost  like  remembrance —  oh !  would  that  I  could  tell 
The  meaning  of  that  hidden  charm  my  spirit  knows  so  well ! 


A  simple  tone  can  rouse  it :  a  smile,  or  even  a  sigh 
Can  make  the  ffhost-like  shadows  ^t  before  my  dreaming  eye ; 
'TIS  one  of  life  s  deep  mysteries ;  in  vain  we  seek  to  trace 
The  hidden  spell's  dark  origin  that  chains  our  feeble  race : 
But,  oh !  may  we  not  &ncy,  may  we  not  sweetly  think, 
Tis  between  us  and  another  world  a  dim  mjrsterious  link  ? 
May  we  not  hone  that  secret  chord  from  God  to  man  was  given. 
To  shadow  forth  within  his  soul  pure  images  of  heaven ! 


The  very  stars  which  pierce  the  veil  far  o'er  this  world  of  sin. 
And  seem  to  give  faint  visions  of  a  paradise  within, 
In  all  their  hallowed  loveliness,  their  vague  and  mystic  lore. 
Oh !  do  they  not  seem  beckoning  to  a  purer,  holier  shore  ? 
And  tell  me  why  the  well-loved  eyes  which  herd  upon  us  beam 
Gleam  radiantly  o'er  our  path,  then  vanish  like  a  oream : 
My  Mother  !  oh !  my  Mother !  shall  they  find  belief  m  me, 
Wno  tell  me  there 's  no  happy  land  where  I  shall  meet  with  thee  ? 


I  know  there  is  a  heaven  which  is  peopled  not  with  shades. 

Where  the  buds  and  flowers  ne'er  wither,  and  the  rainbow  never  fades ; 

Where  the  mourners  cease  from  mourning,  and  in  smiles  of  joy  are  drest. 

Where  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling,  and  the  weary  are  at  rest : 

Oh !  there  is  gladness  in  the  thought ;   ta  deep,  deep  joy  to  me 

To  feel  that  uiose  I  love  so  well  Fthere  again  shall  see ; 

To  know  that  though  around  them  now  my  very  heart-strings  twine. 

They  *11  be  forever  with  me  there — forever  more  be  mine ! 
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sonnet:     to    the     old    year. 

GooD-BY,  Old  Year!  we  wait  to  greet  the  New, 

And  hope  within  its  circling  hours  to  see 

More  ot  content  and  less  of  misery. 
Yet,  haply,  all  life's  toilsome  journey  through, 
No  happier  scenes  than  thine  will  meet  our  view ; 

If  so,  we  humbly  bow  to  Heaven's  decree, 
With  hearts,  though  wounded,  still  as  firm  and  true 

As  when  we  first  knelt  to  the  Deity. 
Many  will  weep,  Old  Year !  while  thou  dost  lay 

Thine  aged  head  within  the  voiceless  tomb. 
We  weep,  yet  on  the  clouds  of  grief  doth  play 

The  Dovv  of  promise,  lighting  up  their  gloom. 
Not  so  with  many  hearts  mat  crushed  and  bleeding  lie, 
Whose  only  thought  of  gladness  is  like  thee  to  die ! 
Brooklyn,  Dec^  1843.  Hans  Von  8fxbokx» 


THE       MAIL      ROBBER 


KOWBSR.     SIX. 


LETTER     TO     THE      EDITOR     FKOM     HIS     ENGLISH     COtlRESPONDENT. 

Sir  :  My  friends  abroad  oomplain  that  my  last  letter  reached  them  in 
small  type,  most  pernicious  to  English  eyes,  and  hAif  hidden  among  the 
rubbish  of  your  editorial  remarks,  literary  notices,  and  chit-chat  with 
your  million  butterfly  correspondents.  Unless  I  am  better  served  in 
future,  1  shall  be  compelled  to  transfer  my  patronage  to  the  post-office, 
dangerous  as  it  is,  and  liable  to  the  occasional  interference  of  American 
citizens.  I  have  conferred  with  an  attorney,  who  tells  me  that  there  is 
just  ground  for  an  action  for  breach  of  trust,  in  the  unfaithful  perform- 
ance of  the  duty  you  have  undertaken.  It  remains  with  yourself  to 
avert  any  such  consequence,  by  attending  more  strictly  in  future  to  the 
proper  conveyance  of  my  correspondence. 

During  the  last  week  I  have  received  a  note  from  the  gentleman  who 
stole  the  letters.  This  I  enclose  to  you ;  and  as  I  do  not  know  where 
to  address  him,  I  will  simply  reply  to  him,  through  the  Magazine,  that 
although  I  have  the  highest  respect  for  his  talents,  I  would  see  him 
several  miles  on  his  way  to  the  devil,  before  I  would  comply  with  his 
polite  request.  ^^j^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  


THE     MAIL     ROBBER'S       NOTE. 

My  DfiAR  Friend  :  You  will  be  surprised  that  I  have  found  out  your 
address,  and  indeed  it  required  some  sagacity.  But  now  that  I  have, 
you  will  pardon  me  for  broaching  a  matter  in  which  we  are  mutually 
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concerned.  You  must  be  aware  how  horribly  I  have  been  used  by  the 
Editor  of  the  Knickerbocker,  and  all  through  the  share  I  have  unfor- 
tunately had  in  your  troublesome  correspondence.  He  still  persists  in 
refusing  to  pay  me  a  proper  remuneration  for  my  services,  for  which 
hitherto,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  I  have  received  only  insult  and  vexation. 
I  have  been  advised  by  my  lawyer  to  institute  a  suit  at  law  against  the 
miscreant,  and  matters  are  now  in  progress  toward  that  desirable  result. 
In  the  mean  time  I  have  thought  proper  to  apply  to  your  sense  of 
justice  for  a  partial  compensation  of  the  trouble  you  have  caused  me. 
My  character  has  been  assailed,  my  tranquillity  disturbed,  and  my 
valuable  time  taken  up,  without  a  penny  of  remuneration.  Now,  Sir, 
if  you  think  fit  to  transmit  lo  the  address  of  *  M.  R.,'  through  the  post- 
office,  a  hundred  dollars  (8100),  I  will  overlook  what  is  past,  and  resign 
solely  to  yourself  what  interest  I  possess  in  your  epistolary  intercourse 
through  the  pages  of  that  infamous  Magazine.  With  sentiments  of 
esteem,  Yours,  as  before. 


<  So  shaken  as  we  are,  so  wan  with  care,'  we  begin  to  wish  that  we 
had  never  undertaken  the  publication  of  these  letters.  Between  two 
impending  law-suits  how  shall  we  muster  courage  to  keep  on  the  even 
tenor  of  our  way  ?  Even  our  staunch  ftriend,  the  anonymous  Public, 
torments  us  with  frequent  accusatory  epistles,  charging  us  with  dulness, 
impiety,  and  irreverence  for  American  institutions.  All  these  we  must 
lay  on  the  back  of  our  Englishman,  whose  compatriots  we  confess  are 
apt  to  assume  a  latitude  of  style  hardly  tolerated  among  us.  In  the 
mean  time,  gentle  Public,  respected  Cockney,  and  Worthy  Mail-Robber, 
We  cry  you  meycy  all  round  !  En.  KwioaemBocKwu 


L£TTER     SIXTH. 

TO      CHABLB8      KEMBLE.     ESQUTBE,      LONDON. 

Good  Canio,  Charles,  Mercutio,  Benedick, 

(Of  all  your  names  I  scarce  know  which  to  pick,) 

Colossal  relic  of  the  nobler  time 

When  great  John  Philip  trod  the  scene  sublime ; 

Ay,  true  Colossus,  for  like  that  which  strode 

From  shore  to  shore,  while  seas  beneath  him  flowed. 

You  seem  to  stand  between  two  generations, 

High  o'er  the  tide  of  Time  and  its  mutations ; 

Be  not  alarmed ;  this  eomes  not  from  a  dun. 

Nor  any  scheming,  transatlantic  Bunn, 

Tempting  with  golden  hopes  your  waning  yean, 

like  *  certain  stars  shot  madly  from  their  spheres,' 

like  Mathews  or  old  Dowton,  to  expose 

The  shank  all  shrunken  from  its  youthful  hose ; 

80  boldly  read,  howe'er  it  make  you  sigh. 

Nor  manager  nor  creditor  am  I ; 

Yet  in  some  sort  you  are  indeed  my  debtor, 

And  owe  me  for  my  pains  at  least  a  letter. 

Not  long  ago,  conversing  at  the  Club 


Not  long  ago,  conversing  at  the  Club 
Which  Londoners  with  *  Garrick's'  title  6nb, 
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We  both  confessed,  and  each  with  equal  grief^ 

That  poor  Melpomene  was  past  relief; 

80  many  symptoms  of  her  dotage  shows ' 

This  nineteenth  century  of  steam  and  prose. 

Nor  in  herself,  said  vou,  entirely  lies 

Th'  incurable  complaint  whereof  she  dies ; 

'Tis  not  alone  that  play-wrights  are  too  poor 

For  gods  or  men  or  columns  to  endure  ;* 

Nor  that  all  players  in  a  mould  are  cast. 

Every  new  Koscius  apins  still  the  last; 

Nor  yet  that  Taste's  too  delicate  excess 

Demands  perfection  9nd  despises  less ; 

But  mere  mdiffijrence,  that  worst  disease. 

From  bard  and  tuC^Gt  take  all  power  to  [>lease. 

How  strive  to  please  %  when  all  their  firiends  that  were. 

To  empty  benches  empty  sounds  prefer ; 

And  seek,  like  bees  attracted  by  a  gong. 

The  fidry-land  of  tip-toe  and  or  song ; 

Whether  a  voice  of  more  than  earthly  strain 

Be  newly  sent  by  Danube  or  the  Seine, 

Or  some  aa'rial,  thistle-downy  thing 

Float  from  La  Scala  on  a  zephyr's  wing. 

Say,  might  a  Siddons,  conjured  from  ue  tomb, 

Agun  the  scene  of  her  renown  illume  ? 

Could  her  huh  art,  (ay,  even  at  half  price,) 

The  crowd  mnn  '  La  Sonnambula'  entice  t 

No ;  dance  and  sonff ,  the  Drama's  deadly  plagues, 

RuBiNi's  notes,  anaEmsLER's  heav'nly  legs. 

Would  nightly  still  bring  amateurs  in  flocks. 

To  watch  the  bravos  of  the  royal  box. 

While  thus,  between  our  filberts  and  our  wine. 
We  mourned  with  sighs  your  mistress's  decline. 
You  half  indulged  the  fond  imagination. 
That  what  seemed  death  was  but  her  endgraium. 
Perhaps,  quoth  you,  and  'twas  a  bold  '  perhaps,' 
E>e  many  years  of  exile  shall  eUipse, 
The  wandering  maid  may  find  in  foreign  lands 
More  lovinff  hearts  and  hospitable  hands. 
Perchance  ner  feet,  with  furrv  buskins  graced, 

n*'     shuddering  walk  the  cola  Canadian  waste, 
rest  contented  with  a  bleak  repose 
In  shrubless  climes  of  never-thawing  snows. 
Yes,  in  those  woods  that  giid  the  northern  hikes. 
Pathless  as  yet,  and  wild  with  shaggy  brakes, 
Or  in  the  rank  savannahs  of  the  south, 
Or  sea-like  prairies  near  Missouri's  nuiuth. 
Fate  may  conduct  her  to  some  sacred  spot. 
Where  to  resume  her  sceptre  and  to — squat 
Some  happier  settlement  and  simpler  race. 
Where,  tnough  her  worship  lack  its  ancient  grace. 
New  days  may  dawn,  like  those  of  royal  Bbsb, 
And  every  stream  a  Stratford  shall  possess : 
Where,  though  in  marshes  resonant  with  m)gB, 
And  rudely  housed  in  temples  built  of  loss, 
The  nympn,  regenerate  in  her  classic  robe. 
May  see  revived  the  '  Fortune'  and  the  *  Globe.* 

Such  was  the  dream  your  fiuicy  dared  to  mould 

Of  what  yourself  had  witnessed  here  of  old ; 

When  with  your  twins — your  Fanny  and  your  &me  — 

Among  our  cousins  of  the  west  you  came ; 

But  you  mistook  a  momentary  fruhion 

For  a  deep-seated  and  endunng  passion : 

Now  to  your  own  a  friend's  experience  add. 

And  judge  what  grounds  your  glorious  vision  had. 

*Bt  the  word  '  columne,'  Horacv  (tbongh  Bsmtlst  knew  it  not)  cridently  meant  the  colamni  of 
the  Roxnau  newapapert. 
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Beyond  that  Cape  which  mortala  christen  Cod, 

Where  drifted  sand-heaps  choke  the  scanty  sod. 

Round  the  rough  shore  a  crooked  city  clings, 

Sworn  foe  to  queens,  it  seems,  as  well  as  kings* 

On  three  steep  hills  it  soars,  as  Rome  on  seven. 

To  claim  a  near  relationship  with  heaven. 

Fit  home  for  saints !  the  very  name  it  bears 

A  kind  of  sacred  origin  declares ; 

Ta'en,  as  I  find  by  hunting  records  o'er. 

From  one  Botolfo,  canonized  of  yore,  * 

Whom  bards  have  left  nor  epitaph  nor  verse  on. 

Though  in  his  day,  sans  doubt,  a  decent  person : 

This  town,  in  olden  times  of  stake  and  flame, 

A  famous  nest  of  Puritans  became ; 

Sad,  rigid  souls,  who  hated  as  they  oiight 

The  carnal  arms  wherewith  the  Devil  foi^ht; 

Dancing  and  dicing,  music,  and  whate'er 

Spreads  for  humamty  the  hell-bom  snare. 

Staf  e-plays  especially  their  hearts  abhorred. 

Holding  the  Muses  hateful  to  the  Lord, 

Save  vvhen  old  Sternhold  and  his  brother  bard 

Oped  their  hoarse  throats  and  strained  an  anthem  hard. 

From  that  angelic  race  of  perfect  men, 
(Sure  seraphs  never  trod  the  world  *till  then,) 
Descends  the  race  to  whom  the  sway  is  given 
Of  the  world's  morals  by  confiding  Heaven. 
These  of  each  virtue  know  the  market  price, 
And  shrewdly  count  the  cost  of  every  vice ; 
So,  to  their  prudent  adage  faithftil  still. 
Are  honest  more  from  policy  than  will. 
As  if  with  heaven  a  bargain  they  had  made 
To  practise  goodness  and  to  be  well  paid. 
They  too,  devoutly  as  their  lathers  did, 
Sin,  sack,  and  sugar  equally  forbid ; 
Holding  each  hour  unpardonably  spent 
Which  on  the  ledger  leaves  no  monument ; 
While  oft  they  read,  with  small  but  pious  wit, 
Th'  inscription  o'er  the  play-house  portals  writ, 
In  a  bad  sense  —  *  The  entrance  to  (he  Pit.* 

Among  this  godly  tribe  it  was  ray  fate 
To  view  a  triumph  they  enjoyed  of  late, 
Which,  lest  the  chroniclers  who  come  hereafter 
Omit,  and  cheat  our  children  of  their  laughter, 
I,  a  DAGUERRE-like  sketcher  of  the  time, 
Will  faintly  shadow  as  I  can  in  rh3rme. 

Once  these  Botolphians,  when  their  boards  you  trod. 
Received  you  almost  as  a  demi-god  ; 
Rushed  to  the  teeming  rows  in  frantic  swarms. 
And  rained  applauses  not  in  showers  but  storms. 
But  should  you  now  their  fickle  welcome  ask. 
Faint  shouts  would  greet  the  veteran  of  the  mask ; 
And  ah !  what  anguish  would  it  be  to  search 
For  your  old  play-house  in  a  bastard  church ! 
To  fmd  the  dome  wherein  your  hour  you  strutted. 
Altered  and  maimed  and  circumcised  and  gutted ; 
Become  in  truth,  all  metaphor  to  drop, 
A  mongrel  thing  —  half  cnapel  and  half  shop. 
Long  had  the  augur  and  the  priest  foretold 
The  sad  reverse  they  doomed  it  to  behold ; 
Long  had  the  school-boy,  as  he  passed  it  by, 
And  maiden  viewed  it  with  presaging  eye ; 

♦The  name  of  Boston,  In  I.incolnthlrc,  in  snid  to  bo  derived  from  St.  BoTorrn -quasi  BoTOLPH'a 
town. 
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Oft  had  the  wealthy  deacon  with  a  frown 

Glared  on  the  pile  he  longed  to  batter  down. 

And  reckoned  oft,  with  saiictimoniouB  air, 

What  rents  *t  wo]iild  fetch  if  purified  with  prayer ;  * 

While  through  the  green-room  whispered  rumon  went, 

That  heaven  and  earth  were  on  its  ruin  bent 

Too  just  a  fear !    The  vision  long  foreseen 
Has  come  at  last;  behold  the  fiOlen  queen! 
1^6  queen  of  passion,  stripped  of  all  her  pridej 
Discrowned,  indignant  from  her  tem^de  aiide. 
With  draggling  robe,  slip-shod,  her  buskm  loose , 
She  flies  a  oarren  people's  cold  abuse ; 
Summons  her  sister,  who  forbears  to  smile. 
And  leaves  to  rats  the  desecrated  pUe, 
Which  doffs  and  nags  already  had  begun. 
Unless  by  dIows  and  hunger  driv'n,  to  shun : 
For  well-bred  curs  and  steeds  genteel  contemn 
A  stage  which  Taste  had  sunk  too  low  for  them  ; 
Whereon  the  town  had  seen,  vnthout  remorse, 
A  herd  of  bjsons  and  a  hurless  horse ! 

Behind  the  two  chief  mourners  of  the  band 
A  sad  procession  followed,  hand  in  hand ; 
Heroes  un-heroed,  most  unknightly  knights. 
Wand-broken  fairies,  disenchanted  sprites ; 
Dukes  no  more  ducal,  even  on  the  bill. 
Milk-livered  murd'ren  too  ill-fed  to  kill; 
Mild-looking  demons  that  a  babe  might  daunt. 
Witches  and  ghosts  most  naturally  gaunt ; 
Lovers  made  pale  by  keener  pangs  Uian  love's, 
Unspangled  princesses  with  greasy  gloves ; 
Wits  very  witless — grave  comed&ns  mute. 
And  silent  sons  of  violin  and  flute. 

After  these  dovni-look'd  leaders  of  the  show. 
Who  creep  like  Trajan's  Dacians,  wan  and  slow, 
Comes  a  long  train  of  underlii^  that  ht^i 
Imperial  robes  that  kings  no  more  may  wear ; 
With  truncheons,  helmets,  thunder-bolts  and  casks 
Of  snow  and  lightning— bucklers,  foils  and  masHs. 
As  tow'rd  the  steep  of^C^pitolian  Jove 
When  chiefii  victorious  through  Uie  nU>ble  strove. 
With  all  their  conquests  in  their  trophies  told. 
And  every  Vattle  mark'd  with  plundered  gold ; 
When  the  who(e  glory  of  the  war  rolled  by. 
And  gaping  Rome  seemed  all  one  mighty  eye. 
Behind  the livingcaptives  came  the  dead. 
Poor  noseless  gods,  and  some  without  a  head. 
With  pictures,  ivory  images  and  (dumes, 
And  priceless  tapestry  frtnn  palace-looms ; 
£v'n  such,  although  Night's  alcbymy  no  more 
The  crinkling  tinsel  turns  to  precious  ore, 
A]mear8  the  pomp  of  this  discarded  race, 
As  neaped  with  spoil  they  quit  dieir  ancient  place. 
Bearing  their  Lares  with  them  as  they  go — 
Two  dusty  statues  and  a  bust  or  so : 
With  mail  which  once  ^  Harry  Fifth  had  on. 
Triumphal  cars  with  all  the  tnumph  gone ; 
Goblets  of  tin  mixed  up  with  Yorick's  bones. 
Bags  made  of  togas — oarrows  formed  of  thrones^ 
Whereon  the  majesty  of  Denmark  sat; 
Fie !  Juliet's  petticoats  in  Wolsey's  hat ! 


*  At  tha  late  openiog  of  tba  '  Tremont  Temple'  in  Boston,  the  new  proprietor*  cbaated  what  they 
called  % '  Purlfleation  Byxnn.'  of  which  we  give  one  atanza : 

'  Satak  haa  here  held  empire  long  — 

A  blighting  curse,  a  cruel  reign : 
By  xnixnio  aoenas.  and  mirth  and  song. 
Alluring  souls  to  endless  pain !' 
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Swords  hacked  at  Bosworth,  fasces,  guns  and  spean 
Rusted  with  blood  before,  and  now  with  tears. 

Enough  of  this:  kind  promi)ter,  touch  the  bell! 

Children  of  mirth  and  midnight,  fare  ye  well ! 

The  vision  melts  awayr,  the  motley  crowd 

Is  veiled  by  Prospero  in  a  passing  cloud ; 

like  his  dissolving  pageantry  they  fieule, 

The  vap'ry  stuff  whereof  our  dreams  are  made ; 

No  more  malignant  winter  to  beguile, 

Nor  start  the  virgin's  tear,  the  judge's  smile ; 

Save  when  some  annalist,  like  me,  recalls 

The  ancient  fame  of  Uiose  degraded  walls ; 

Or  till  an  age  less  hateful  to  the  Muse 

To  their  old  shape  restore  the  anxious  pews.  t.  w.  r. 


LETTER  FROM  JAMES  JESSAMINE 


TO    THE    EDITOR    OP     THE    KNICKERBOCKER. 

Sir  :  It  has  not  been  until  after  much  reflection  on  my  own  part,  and 
I  must  say,  very  civil  encouragement  on  that  of  my  friend  Mr.  John 
Waters,  whose  acquaintance  I  have  chanced  upon  some  months 
back,  that  I  have  determined  to  venture,  either  in  the  form  of  an  adv6r- 
tisement  extra,  or  possibly  by  your  very  polite  admission  of  this  self- 
introductory  letter  into  your  fashionable  pages,  to  submit  to  the  view  of 
the  more  refined  and  intellectual  part  of  the  society  of  the  Atlantic 
cities  and  particularly  to  that  of  New  York,  the  peculiar  claim  that  I 
conceive  myself  to  possess  upon  their  consideration  and  regard. 

I  have  been  hitherto  deterred  from  taking  this  decisive  step,  as  well 
by  the  very  disturbed  and  almost  turbulent  state,  which,  since  my  arri- 
val in  this  country,  appears  to  have  characterized  its  monetary  con- 
cerns —  alas !  my  dear  Sir,  those  horrid  yet  necessary  evils  and  griev- 
ances of  life  !  —  as  by  some  expectations  I  had  cause  to  entertain  soon 
after  I  set  foot  upon  your  hospitable  shores,  of  the  immediate  death  of  a 
maiden  aunt  in  Cornwall,  upon  which  incident,  and  her  continued  celi- 
bacy, depend  very  much  all  my  present  reversionary  hopes. 

The  health  of  the  old  lady  being  however  at  my  latest  intelligence 
unexpectedly  reinstated ;  the  cotton  crops  coming  forward  as  I  under- 
stand to  good  markets,  and  the  wonderful  discovery  having  been  made 
of  converting  western  pork  into  sallad  oil ;  the  Tories  being  put  down, 
and  the  banks  having  entered  into  what  some  time  ago  seemed  the  paulo 
post  futurum  of  specie  payments  ;  I  desire  to  share  in  the  general  tide 
of  prosperity  ;  I  launch  myself  upon  it  at  its  flood,  discard  all  reserve, 
and  shall  descend  at  once  without  farther  preface  into  the  midst  of  what 
I  have  to  say. 

I  came  out  then  some  time  ago  ostensibly  to  kill  a  trout  or  two  in 
some  of  your  delicious  streams ;  and  indeed  I  may  without  presump- 
tion say  en  passant  that  few  professors  of  the  Rod  excel  me  either  in 
the  niceties  of  my  throw,  the  cool  self-possession  with  which  I  take  my 
fish,  or  the  indomitable  perseverance  and  perfect  tact  with  which  I  drown 
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and  then  land  him  with  a  single  hair.  I  say  ostensibly,  for  I  have  now 
no  desire  to  conceal  from  you  the  ulterior  objects  that  I  had  in  view  of 
either  making  a  book  to  replenish  my  purse,  or  of  establishing  myself 
for  life  in  this  your  rising  land  of  freedom  and  big  crops. 

1  have  had  *  good  luck  to  your  fishing'  sung  to  me  more  than  once  by 
most  sweet  voices,  and  have  realized  it  to  my  heart's  content  in  the  way 
of  trout;  but  this  is  all.  Since  I  arrived  in  America  there  have  been 
no  less  than  three  travelling  historians  upon  the  ground,  with  whose 
energy  of  conception,  art  of  fabrication,  facility  of  combination,  capa- 
city of  bitterness  and  established  name,  I  could  not  enter  the  lists. 
And  as  for  matrimonial  projects,  foreigners  seem  to  me  to  have  no  longer 
any  hope  of  success  in  consequence  of  the  entire  pre-occupation  of  this 
walk  of  life  by  a  regularly  drilled  and  educated  corps  of  young  Ameri- 
cans, bred  up  avowedly  with  no  other  pursuit ;  who  talk,  think,  dream 
of  nothing  else  than  fortune  by  marriage ;  and  with  a  shrewdness  and 
intelligence  of  calculation  that  entirely  distance  the  foreigner,  (but  which 
seem  wonderfully  after  the  nuptials  to  forsake  them  in  stocks  of  another 
description,)  know  at  a  glance  the  value,  expectations,  hopes,  and  depen- 
dencies of  each  young  marriageable  lady  even  before  she  comes  out ;  so 
that  instead  of  being  able  to  accomplish  a  purpose  of  this  kind,  I  find  it 
quite  as  much  as  I  can  do  to  avoid  falling  in  love  beyond  repeal  with 
the  refinement,  gentleness,  grace,  and  untold  sweetness  that  distinguish 
the  portionless  beauties  of  New- York. 

Indeed  this  cli^ss  to  which  I  have  adverted  of  licensed  fortune-hunters 
is  so  numerous ;  the  fortunes  themselves  except  to  the  initiated  are  so 
uncertain ;  and  the  entire  want  of  that  most  useful  profession^  les  cour- 
tiers de  mariage,  is  so  grievous  to  all  incidental  visitors,  that  I  have  often 
thought  how  admirable  the  arrangement  would  be,  if  the  young  ladies 
were  at  once  to  adopt  as  a  fashionable  decoration  some  tasteful  head 
ornament,  on  which  should  be  inscribed,  in  distinct  but  graceful  charac- 
ters, some  one  of  such  legends  as  the  following,  which  should  indicate 
the  incontestible  possessions  of  the  wearer  : 

830,000  State  of  New-York  Fives. 
My  face  is  my  fortune. 
•200,000  Indiana  State  Bonds. 

2  lots  on  Broadway,  4  in  the  Bowery  and  1  on  Union-Square. 
Nothing  but  truth,  discretion,  intelligence  and  grace. 
•60,000  Alabama  Sterling  Bonds. 

The  Tongues,  and  what  you  see. 

•27,000  on  indefeasible  Bond  and  Mortgage. 

A  House  and  Shop  in  Maiden-lane  with  fixtures,  and  a  careful  tenant 
at  1400  a  year  on  lease  three  years  unexpired. 

Musick  —  four  pianos  done  up  since  this  time  last  year. 

30,000  Pine  trees  and  three  saw-mills  in  Saint  Lawrence  county : 
N.  B.,  well  situated  ! 

A  large  Manufacturing  Establishment  with  unbounded  Water-privi- 
leges, in  Ulster. 

Life  and  Trust — 40  shares  daily  recovering. 

The  young  gentlemen  might  wear  appended  to  the  third  button-hole 
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erf  the  left  breast,  epigrammatical  notices  of  *  the  expectations'  in 
which  they  so  generally  abound,  as  follows : 

Uncle  Asa  has  the  phthisick,  I  am  his  heir. 

As  I  STAND,  less  my  tailor's  bill  of  81800. 

Plenty  of  Lots,  covered  partly  with  water,  partly  with  parchment. 

In  full  and  successful  business,  owing  only  four  times  our  capital,  due 
us  five  times,  chiefly  in  Mississippi.  Elxpect  to  retire  in  two  years  and 
enjoy  life. 

Two-and-six-pence  in  my  pocket,  with  great  but  indefinable  hopes. 

A  promising  young  member  of  the  Bar.  Three  suits ; — OCT'  one  of 
them  in  court.     Grant  me  my  fourth ! 

A  young  lady,  whose  nice  tact  and  discriminating  judgment  are  only 
rivalled  by  her  sweetness  of  disposition  and  exquisite  personal  attrac- 
tions, has  divided  the  world  of  beaux  into  three  generick  classes : 

1.  The  Rich  who  are  afraid  of  us ; 

2.  The  Poor  whom  we  are  afraid  of; 

3.  The  Detrimentalists. 

The  plan  I  propose  would  aid  manifestly  in  the  due  classification  of 
all  assistants  at  a  ball.  It  is  not  to  be  thought  that  the  sex  is  governed 
by  any  mercenary  motive  ;  but  in  the  present  organization  of  society  a 
certain  degree  of  attention  to  the  mode  in  which  matrimonial  establish- 
ments are  to  be  sustained  is  absolutely  imperative. 

Conceive  then  Mr.  Editor  how  this  explicit  course  would  remove  the 
ordinary  impediments  on  both  sides.  One  single  tour  de  Valse  and  the 
whole  affair  might  be  adjusted !  The  gentleman  forsakes  the  lady's 
eyes  and  fixes  his  own  upon  her  tiara ;  she  hers  upon  his  eloquent  button- 
hole. During  the  slow  movement  they  have  deciphered  the  mottoes, 
have  ascertained,  (no  small  desideratum  in  a  crowded  ball-room  !)  each 
the  exact  value  of  his  or  her  partner ;  they  have  arrived  in  thought,  as 
£ar  as  mere  expediency  goes,  each  at  a  decision ;  and  are  ready  for 
question  and  answer  at  the  close  of  the  accelerated  step. 

By  the  way,  as  the  waltz  is  now  conducted,  the  employment  of  the 
eyes  during  the  slow  sentimental  movement  seems  frequently  to  the  lady 
a  matter  of  some  degree  of  embarrassment ;  and  the  method  I  propose 
would  effectually  remove  any  thing  of  the  sort.  There  could  be  no 
want  of  an  object  on  which  to  rest  them ;  no  looking  with  a  fixed  gaze 
over  the  partner's  shoulder ;  no  consulting  of  the  cornice ;  no  care- 
fraught  expression  ;  no  reluctant  or  displeased  look,  as  if  the  lady  would 
have  fain  declined  ;  no  indeterminate  thoughts,  no  indefinite  sensations ; 
no  languishment ;  and  above  all  never  more  the  portentous,  the  ominous 
look  which  often  in  that  entrancing  dance  exhibits  to  us  the  mysticism 
of  the  Sybil,  without  one  ray  of  her  inspiration. 

No ;  then  would  the  lady  look,  read,  decide,  and  dance  the  while. 
*  This  might  do  !' — ^  then  would  she  sparkle.  *  Ah  this  would  never 
do !' — then  would  she  become  placid,  tranquil,  and  complete  her  tour 
with  contentment ;  for  as  1  think  some  One  else  has  before  me  wisely 
observed,  the  end  of  doubt  is  the  beginning  of  repose »  Then  would  the 
faces  of  the  ladies  generally  becotne  vastly  more  attractive  than  at 
present  during  the  enjoyment  of  the  waltz ;  for  singular  as  may  seem 
the  remark,  although  I  have  assisted  at  several  New- York  balls,  I  have 
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met  two  countenances  only  throughout  the  whole  galaxy  of  beauty  that, 
in  dancing  the  Waltz,  have  indicated  either  joy  or  undisturbed  gratifi- 
cation :  the  one,  is  that  df  a  little  sylph-like  beam  of  pleasure,  who 
might  well  carry  upon  her  beautiful  hair,  *  unincumbered  lots,'  as  her 
wedding-portion ;  who  gains  our  hearts  while  she  laughs  at  us ;  and 
who,  because  I  chance  to  be  within  half  a  score  of  her  father's  years, 
threatens  to  call  me  her  vieux  chiri — while  the  name  of  the  other,  if  I 
dared  write  it,  would  recall  the  most  tasteful  and  fashionable  costumes 
of  France,  with  the  sweetest  poetry  of  Scotland. 

But  alas  my  master !  I  have  gone  prattling  on  without  saying  a 
word  of  my  own  pretensions  until  my  letter  has  gained  such  a  length 
that  I  am  forced  to  defer  them  to  another  number,  while  I  subscribe 
myself,  dear  Mr.  Editor  of  the  Knickerbockee, 


Your  most  faithful  servant^ 


jAMf:.s  Jessamine. 
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Grove  !  embathed  iii  peace  celestial, 

As  in  dew  the  rose's  bowers, 
Where  Hesperia's  golden  frtdtage 

Ripens  amid  nlver  flowers ; 
Where  a  rosy-colored  ether 

Ever  cloooless  bends  abbve. 
Through  whose  calm  abysses  never 

Breathed  the  sigh  of  sughted  love. 

Psyche,  with  a  strange  emotion, 

Half  enraptured,  half  dismayed. 
Just  escaped  her  esLrthly  vesture  ^ 

Trembling  rreets  thy  glimmermg  shiule 
Where,  O  joy!  no  misty  mantle 

Veils  her  primal  purity ; 
And  her  immaterial  pimons, 

like  an  angels,  weindtA'  frei€(. 

Ha!  e'cnnow  o'er  paths  of  roses. 

Glorious  shape  of  light,  she  sweeps. 
Toward  the  shadow-peopled  valley 

Where  the  sacred  Letbe  sleeps ; 
Thither  drawn  by  magic  suasion, 

As  by  gentle  spirits  led. 
Fain  she  sees  the  silver  billows. 

And  their  flowery  shores  outspread. 

Kneeling  low  with  sweet  foreboding 

Griefs  oblivious  draught  to  taste, 
Softly  shines  her  trembling  image 

In  that  fiedthfid  mirror  traced ; 
As  from  ocean's  tranquil  waters 

Fair  the  cloudless  moon  outbeams, 
Or  from  crystal  stream  reflected 

Hesper's  golden  cresset  gleams^ 


Not  in  vain  she  quafls  of  Lethe ; 

For,  anon,  ^tnin  the  stream 
Sinks  the  night-put  of  her  being, 

like  the  phantom  of  adream; 
And  from  out  the  vale  of  shadows 

Bright  sh^  soiUs  on  feariess  wing, 
To  the  hills  whose  ^Iden  blossoms 

Smile  in  everlastuig  spring. 

What  tui  awe-inspiring  silence ! 

Softer  calm  thaii  zephyr  breathes 
Murmurs  in  the  laurel  foliage 

And  the  amaranthine  wreaths : 
Thus  in  sacred  stillness  rested 

Air  and  wave — in  such  repose 
Slumbered  nature,  when  from  ocean 

AftADTOIiENB  rose. 

'What  an  unaccustomed  glory ! 
.  Earth!  though fiiir  Aurora  be. 
Never  from  her  vernal  features 

Shone  such  magic  light  for  thee : 
Lo !  the  ivy's  glossy  tendrils 

Bathed  in  pmple  lustre  gleam. 
And  the  flowers  that  crown  each  fountain 

With  a  starry  splendor  beam ! 

Thus  in  sUvan  wilds  the  dawning, 
.  When  the  modest  Cynthia  spira 
Firom  the  skies  her  sleeping  lover. 

And  descended  to  his  side ; 
While  the  fields  were  bathed  in  brightnessy 

And  in  magic  tones  expressed. 
Heavenly  greetings  murmured  sweetly — 

Hail,  Endtkion  the  blest! 
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Mine  is  called  Ganguemet :  I  say  mine,  for  you  have  all  had  yours ; 
every  one,  at  least  once  in  his  life-time,  has  met  with  one  of  those  little 
fat,  ruddy,  burly  men,  with  straight  close-crqpped  hair,  low  forehead, 
grey  eyes,  broad  nose,  puffed-up  cheeks,  the  neck  between  the  shoulders, 
the  shoulders  in  the  stomach,  the  stomach  upon  the  legs  ;  a  sort  of  a 
Punch  figure,  rolling,  bawling,  laughing,  hallooing ;  one  of  those  fel- 
lows who  come  stealthily  behind  you,  clap  their  hands  on  your  head, 
and  cry  out  suddenly :  *  Who 's  this  V  Who  pull  away  your  chair  at 
the  moment  you  are  going  to  sit  down ;  who  snatch  from  you  your 
handkerchief  just  when  you  wish  to  use  it ;  and  who,  on  these  oc- 
casions, when  you  look  at  them  with  an  angry  air,  answer  you  with  a 
broad  grin,  and  a  stare  of  imperturbable  assurance :  *  A  capital  joke  /* 

You  have  had  yours ;  and  mine  is  named  Ganguemet.  My  first 
acquaintance  with  him  was  at  Rheims.  He  was  a  complete  adept  in 
his  profession,  and  as  a  regular  joke-player,  master  of  all  the  tricks  of 
his  trade.  Well  skilled  was  he  in  the  art  of  attaching  a  piece  of  meat 
to  the  bell-rope  of  a  porter's  lodge,  so  that  all  the  wandering  dogs  about 
town  would  snap  at  the  tempting  bait,  and  awaken  the  mystified  domes- 
tics ten  times  a  night.  Very  expert  was  he  also  at  cutting  tradesmen's 
signs  in  two  pieces,  and  substituting  one  for  another.  On  one  occasion 
he  took  the  sign  of  a  hair-dresser,  cut  it  in  two,  and  added  the  latter 
part  to  that  of  one  of  my  neighbours ;  so  that  it  read  as  follows :  Afon- 
sieur  Rohlot  lets  out  carriages  and  false  toup6es,  after  the  Paris  fashion. 

But  if  M.  Ganguemet  was  not  the  most  agreeable  companion  in  the 
city,  still  less  so  was  he  in  tlie  country,  where  indeed  his  presence,  to 
me  at  least,  was  always  a  perfect  nuisance.  He  knew  how  to  scatter 
the  hair,  adroitly  clipped  from  a  brush,  between  the  sheets  of  a  friend, 
so  that  the  victim,  before  he  had  been  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  bed,  would 
become  furious  with  the  itching.  He  would  pierce  the  partition  be- 
tween two  sleeping  apartments,  so  as  to  pass  through  it  a  piece  of  twine 
which  ho  had  cunningly  fastened  to  your  bed-clothes,  and  then,  when 
he  found  that  you  were  asleep,  he  would  gently  pull  the  string,  until  the 
covering  was  all  drawn  down  to  your  feet.  You  awake  half-frozen,  for 
Ganguemet  always  chooses  a  cold  damp  night  for  this  trick,  draw  up 
the  covering,  wrap  yourself  carefully  up,  and  very  innocently  resume 
your  slumbers ;  then  Ganguemet,  gently  pulling  his  cord,  again  strips 
you  naked  ;  again  you  are  benumbed  with  cold  ;  and  when  you  begin 
to  utter  imprecations  in  the  dark,  his  detestable  voice  is  heard  bawling 
through  the  hole  :  *  What  a  capital  joke !' 

Did  Ganguemet  chance  to  fall  in  with  one  of  those  simple-minded 
individuals,  whose  countenances  invite  mystification,  he  would  steal  from 
him  during  his  sleep  his  coat  and  pantaloons,  whose  dimensions  with 
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needle  and  thread  he  would  contrive  greatly  to  diminish.  He  would 
then  awaken  his  victim,  begging  him  to  dress  himself  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble, and  join  a  hunting-party.  The  unsuspecting  subject  of  the  joke, 
thus  suddenly  roused,  would  try  to  put  on  his  pantaloons,  but  could  not 
get  into  them.  *  Grood  Heavens !'  exclaims  Ganguemet,  with  affected 
astonishment ;  *  why,  what  is  the  matter,  my  dear  Sir  ? — you  are  terribly 
swollen !'  *  Am  I  V  *  You  are  indeed,  prodigiously  !'  *  Do  you  really 
mean  it  ?'  *  I  may  be  mistaken,  but  come  dress  yourself,  and  let  us  go 
down,  and  see  what  the  others  say.' 

*  But  I  cannot  get  on  my  clothes.' 

*  Ah  !  that 's  it,  you  are  so  puffed  up.  It  must  be  a  thundering  at- 
tack of  the  dropsy !' 

And  this  would  continue,  the  poor  fellow,  pale  and  trembling,  in  vain 
endeavoring  to  get  on  his  clothes,  until  the  tormentor,  with  a  hideous 
chuckle,  would  come  out  with  his  famous  sentence :  *  Ha  !  ha !  a  capi- 
tal joke  !* 

There  was  one  of  his  tricks  which  appeared  to  me  to  be  truly  abomi- 
nable. He  played  it  upon  a  person  reputed  to  be  a  brave  man,  but 
who  was  nevertheless  horribly  frightened.  One  night,  after  getting 
snugly  into  bed,  this  gentleman  felt  something  cold  and  slimy  along 
side  of  him,  he  touched  it  with  his  foot ;  it  seemed  a  round  elongated 
body ;  he  placed  his  hand  upon  it ;  it  was  a  serpent  coiled  upon  itself! 
In  an  ecstacy  of  terror,  he  leaped  from  the  bed  with  a  cry  of  disgust  and 
horror,  when  Ganguemet  made  his  appearance,  shaking  his  ftit  sides 
and  roaring  out :  *  What  a  capital  joke !'  It  was  an  eel-skin  filled 
with  water,  that  had  caused  the  panic.  The  enraged  gentleman  would 
have  broken  the  head  of  the  joker,  but  Ganguemet  throwing  a  pitcher 
of  water  over  the  sans-culotte  sufferer,  made  his  escape,  yelling  out  at 
the  top  of  his  voice :  *  A  capital  joke  !  —  a  capital  joke !'  The  master 
of  the  house  and  his  guests  came  running  in  at  the  outcry,  and  with 
much  difficulty  succeeded  in  pacifying  the  mystified  individual ;  as- 
suring him  that  Ganguemet,  though  fond  of  fun,  was  in  the  main  a 
charming  good  fellow,  a  pleasant  boon  companion,  and  one  without 
whom,  especially  in  the  country,  it  was  impossible  to  drive  away  ennui. 

Our  readers  may  perhaps  think  with  us,  that,  on  the  contrary,  this 
man  was  one  of  those  insufferable  beings  who  are  constantly  intruding 
upon  the  pleasures  and  comforts  of  others ;  like  a  dc^  in  a  game  of  nine- 
pins, overturning  with  his  paws  all  the  arrangements  of  your  joys  and 
sorrows  ;  more  insupportable,  and  more  difficult  to  get  rid  of  than  the 
dog,  they  lie  in  ambush  to  pounce  upon  you,  and  disconcert  by  a  word 
or  a  trick  the  feelings  you  may  enjoy,  or  the  projects  you  intend. 

Among  characters  of  this  description,  there  are  some  whom  their 
common-place  attempts  at  wit  consign  to  contempt.  These  performers 
confine  themselves  to  vulgar  and  stale  jokes.  To  thrust  the  head  through 
the  paper  window-pane  of  a  cobbler,  and  ask  him  the  address  of  a  min- 
ister of  finances,  or  an  archbishop  ;  to  stretch  a  cord  across  a  staircase, 
so  as  to  cause  those  who  descend  to  take,  in  the  words  of  a  punster,  a 
voyage  sur  la  rein,  or  *  a  voyage  upon  the  Rhine  ;'  to  wake  up  a  notary 
in  the  middle  of  the  night,  and  send  him  in  great  haste  to  draw  up  a 
will  for  a  client,  whom  he  finds  in  good  healUi ;  these  and  a  thousand 
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other  silly  pranks  of  the  same  nature,  are  the  stock  in  trade  of  a  jester ; 
and  no  one  knew  them  better  than  did  Ganguemet. 

He  had,  moreover,  invented  some  original  tricks,  which  had  giyen 
him  a  colossal  reputation  among  the  admirers  of  this  branch  of  the  fine 
arts.  The  only  truly  witty  one  I  ever  knew  him  to  perpetrate,  took 
place  at  a  country-house  where  a  large  party  of  us  were  assembled. 
Among  the  guests,  Ganguemet  had  singled  out  a  lady  of  some  thirty 
years,  rg.ther  fantastic  in  her  manners  and  appearance,  who  was  doat- 
ingly  fond  of  Parisian  elegance,  and  who  preferred  the  pale  face  of  a 
well-looking  youth  of  rather  shallow  intellect,  to  the  coarse,  purple  visage 
of  Ganguemet.  Our  humourjist  endeayored  in  vain  to  render  this 
youth  ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  the  lady,  who  regarded  his  simplicity  as 
a  poetical  absence  of  mind,  and  his  creduli^  as  an  indication  of  sin- 
cerity and  honest  good  faith.  One  evening,  after  a  brisk  defence  of  the 
pale-faced  youth  on  the  part  of  the  lady,  which  was  listened  to  by  Gan- 
guemet with  a  patience  and  a  peculiar  expression  of  the  eye  which 
boded  no  good,  we  had  all  retired  to  our  apartments,  Jn  about  half 
an  hour,  the  house  resounded  with  loud  outcries  of  *  fire  !  fire  !'  which 
seemed  to  proceed  from  the  hall  upon  the  ground-floor.  Every  one 
hastened  thither,  men  and  women  half-dressed,  or  half-undressed,  which 
ever  you  please.  They  entered  pell-mell,  candlestick  in  hand,  and 
there  found  Ganguemet  stretched  upon  a  sofa.  To  the  reiterated  ques- 
tions that  were  put  him  as  to  the  cause  of  the  clamor,  he  answered  not 
a  word  ;  but  taking  the  pale-faced  young  man  by  the  Jiand  in  a  very 
solemn  manner,  and  leading  him  up  to  the  fine  lady,  gravely  said  to 
her  :  *  I  have  the  honor.  Madam,  of  presenting  to  you  the  most  poetic 
genius  of  the  company  in  a  cotton  night-cap.'  We  all  burst  into  a  shout 
of  laughter,  but  the  lady  never  forgave  Ganguemet,  nor  the  cotton 
night-cap. 

All  the  jokes  which  Gai^uemet  played,  however,  were  not  protnpted 
by  vengeance  ;  a  spirit  of  fun  merely  being  the  grand  principle  of  most 
of  his  tricks.  Before  we  come  to  the  occurrence  which  showed  this 
man  to  me  in  his  true  colors,  I  must  relate  a  few  more  of  the  humorous 
pranks  in  which  he  took  the  grea;test  pride.  Opposite  his  residence  at 
Rennes  there  dwelt  a  worthy  pair  of  venerable  citizens,  who  were  the 
sole  occupants  of  a  small  house,  which  was  their  only  possession. 
Once  a  week  this  honest  couple  were  in  the  habit  of  dining,  and  having 
a  little  game  of  piquet  with  a  relation^  who  resided  at  some  distance 
from  their  abode.  On  these  occasions  they  were  usually  regaled  with 
curds  and  whey,  which  they  moistened  with  sparkling  cider ;  and  not 
unfrequently  a  bowl  of  punch  concluded  the  repast ;  so  that  the  worthy 
pair  commonly  retumed  home  about  eleven  o'clock,  singing  and  stagger- 
ing along  in  a  state  of  happy  elevation. 

On  a  certain  fatal  Sunday  evening,  these  good  folks  retumed  to  their 
abode,  both  of  them  pretty  much,  *  how  came  you  so.'  They  arrived 
at  the  door  of  their  next  neighbour,  which  they  recognized,  and  then 
proceeded  on  ten  paces  farther,  which  was  just  the  distance  to  their  own 
door.  The  husband,  after  fumbling  in  his  pocket  for  the  key  of  the 
street-door,  pulled  it  out,  and  sought  the  key-hole ;  but  no  key-hole  was 
to  be  found.     <  What  has  become  of  the  key-hole  V  cried  he.     <  Tqu 
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have  drank  too  much  cider,  Monsieur  Larquet,'  said  his  wife ;  *  you 
are  looking  for  the  key-hole,  and  we  are  still  before  the  wall  of  neigh- 
bour Bompart.' 

*  That  is  true,'  replied  Monsieur  Larquet ;  *  we  must  go  a  few  paces 
farther.'  They  walked  on  ;  but  this  time  they  went  too  far,  for  as  they 
had  before  recognized  the  door  of  their  right-hand  neighbor,  they  now 
found  themselves  in  front  of  that  of  their  neighbor  on  the  left  hand. 
Their  own  door  ought  to  be  between  these  two  doors.  They  return, 
groping  along  the  wall  until  they  come  to  a  door,  which  to  their  conster- 
nation they  again  find  to  be  that  of  their  right-hand  neighbor !  The 
honest  couple  become  alarmed  about  the  soundness  of  their  wits,  and 
begin  to  suspect  that  they  must  certainly  both  be  tipsy.  They  recom- 
mence their  inspections  from  the  door  of  their  neighbor  on  the  right, 
and  again  come  to  the  door  of  their  neighbor  on  the  left.  They  con- 
stantly find  these  two  doors,  but  not  a  vestige  of  their  own  :  their  door 
has  disappeared  —  vanished !  Who  could  have  taken  away  their  door  ? 
Terror  seizes  them  ;  they  ask  each  other  if  they  have  become  demen- 
ted ;  and  dreading  the  ridicule  which  would  be  cast  upon  honest  citizens 
who  could  not  find  their  own  street-door,  they  grope  about  for  more  than 
an  hour,  feeling,  poking,  inspecting,  measuring ;  but  alas  !  there  is  no 
door ;  there  is  nothing  but  a  wall,  an  unknown  wall,  an  implacable 
wall,  a  desperate  wall  T  At  length,  terror  completely  overpowers  them ; 
they  utter  loud  cries,  and  call  lustily  for  assistance.  The  neighbors 
are  attracted  by  the  noise,  and  after  some  time,  it  is  ascertained  that 
the  door  of  the  distracted  couple  has  been  carefully  bricked  up,  and 
plastered  over ;  and  when  all  are  trying  to  discover  who  could  have 
played  such  a  pitiful  trick  upon  these  honest  people,  Ganguemet, 
who  from  an  opposite  window,  in  company  with  some  kindred  spirits, 
had  been  enjoying  the  tribulation  and  despair  of  Monsieur  and  Madame 
Larquet,  Granguemet  shouts  out  his  everlasting  refrain :  *  A  capital 
joke  !'  But,  answered  the  neighbors,  these  poor  folks  will  take  their 
death  of  cold. 

*  Bah !'  replies  he  ;  *  a  capital  joke !' 

The  incensed  neighbors  petitioned  the  king's  attorney  to  moderate 
Monsieur  Ganguemet's  strong  inclination  to  play  his  mischievous 
pranks  ;  and  the  magistrate  sent  our  hero  to  prison  for  some  days,  in 
spite  of  his  skilful  defence,  which  consisted  in  incessantly  repeating : 
*  A  capital  joke  !  —  what  a  capital  joke,  Mr.  Magistrate  !' 

Notwithstanding  his  excessive  vanity,  Ganguemet  did  not,  however, 
make  boast  of  all  his  exploits ;  and  there  was  one,  the  authorship  of 
which  he  constantly  denied,  possibly  in  consequence  of  a  threat  that 
was  held  out  of  cutting  off  the  auAor's  ears,  should  he  be  detected. 
The  trick  in  question  was  prompted  by  the  contempt  in  which  he  was 
held  in  a  certain  aristocratic  circle  ;  and  the  subject  was  no  less  a  per- 
sonage than  an  ancient  dame  of  high  birth,  and  great  pretensions,  who 
mingled  in  the  most  fashionable  society  of  Rennes. 

Among  other  customs  of  the  old  school,  which  this  lady  retained, 
were  the  following :  First,  that  of  never  mixing  in  the  society  of  those 
of  plebeian  descent,  such  as  Granguemet :  and  secondly ;  that  of  always 
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being  carried  in  a  sedan-chair  by  porters,  when  she  went  abroad.  One 
evening  she  went  to  a  ball,  given  by  the  first  president  of  the  court  of 
assizes,  a  ball  at  which  Ganguemet  was  also  present.  She  left  about 
midnight,  carried  as  usual  in  her  sedan-chair  through  a  pelting  shower 
of  rain.  At  the  moment  she  got  under  one  of  those  loop-holes  in  the 
eaves-gutters,  through  which  the  rain  pours  down  into  the  street  in  long 
dashing  cascades,  two  or  three  shrill  whistles  were  heard  on  the  right 
and  left  hand.  Immediately  four  men  in  masks  made  their  appearance, 
at  sight  of  whom  the  porters,  abandoning  their  charge,  took  to  their 
heels ;  but  at  the  moment  when  the  noble  dame  believed  herself  on  the 
point  of  being  assassinated,  a  terrible  dash  of  cold  water  upon  her  head 
took  away  her  breath,  and  almost  deprived  her  of  consciousness.  The 
top  of  the  chair  had  disappeared  as  if  by  magic,  and  the  gutter  poured 
its  contents  directly  into  the  vehicle,  the  occupant  of  which  in  vain  at- 
tempted to  force  open  the  door.  She  beat  and  thumped  against  it  with  ■ 
fury,  mounted  the  seat,  and  like  an  incarnate  fiend,  invoked  the  divine 
wrath  upon  the  vile  miscreants,  who  were  giving  her  such  a  cruel 
shower-bath  ;  and  who  only  replied  to  her  invectives  by  profound  bows, 
and  the  most  humble  salutations.  The  worst  part  of  this  wicked  trick 
was,  that  the  lady  wore  hair-powder,  and  the  mystifiers  carried  um- 
brellas. 

My  acquaintance  with  Ganguemet  continued  about  ten  years.  In 
the  low  and  vulgar  circles  of  society  which  he  was  fond  of  frequent- 
ing, he  was  held  up  as  the  most  jovial,  the  best-natured,  and  the  most 
amusing  fellow  in  the  world  ;  although  there  were  some,  whose  sense 
of  propriety  and  moral  feelings  were  not  entirely  destroyed,  who  held 
him  in  merited  contempt.  For  my  own  part,  I  always  had  a  dread  of 
the  man.  That  odious  smile,  forever  hanging  on  those  large  red  lips, 
singularly  annoyed  me  ;  that  imperturbable  gayety,  exhibited  on  all  oc- 
casions of  life,  troubled  me  like  the  constant  presence  of  a  hideous 
phantom  ;  that  phrase,  which  he  appended  like  a  moral  to  every  thing 
he  did,  that  detested  phrase,  *  A  capital  joke,'  sounded  in  my  ears  as 
doleful  and  sombre  as  the  Trappists  motto,  *  Brother,  we  must  die  .'* 

There  was  a  fatality  about  the  man ;  and  it  was  destined  that  a  life 
should  be  sacrificed  to  his  mad  propensity  for  mischief.  A  day  came, 
on  which  his  famous  words,  '  A  capital  joke  !'  was  to  be  pronounced 
over  a  tomb. 

On  the  eve  of  my  departure  from  Rennes,  some  friends  invited  me  to 
join  a  hunting-party,  of  which  I  learned  that  Ganguemet  was  to  make 
one.  This  name  took  from  me  in  advance  half  the  pleasure  I  had  an- 
ticipated.    I  however  repaired  early  in  the  morning  to  the  house  of  one 

of  our  friends,  Ernest  de  B .     On  my  arrival  I  found  Ganguemet 

there  with  some  others  of  the  party.  Emest  had  just  finished  a  letter, 
which  he  sealed,  directed,  and  placed  upon  the  chinmey-piece.  Gan- 
guemet, in  his  usual  inquisitive  and  impertinent  manner,  took  it  up,  and 
read  the  direction.  *  Ah  ha  !'  said  he  ;  *  so  you  correspond  with  your 
pretty  cousin,  do  you  V 

*  Yes,'  said  Emest,  with  an  air  of  indifference ;  *  I  have  informed 
her  that  we  intend  visiting  her  chateau  this  evening,  at  about  seven 
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o'clock,  to  take  dinner  there.  There  are  fifteen  of  us  I  think,  and  we 
shall  run  some  risk  of  having  but  poor  fare,  if  she  does  not  get  timely 
notice.' 

Ernest  rang  for  a  servant,  and  gave  him  the  letter,  without  any  of  us 
noticing  that  Ganguemet  disappeared  for  a  moment  with  him.  We  set 
off  on  our  expedition.  While  engaged  in  the  chase,  it  so  happened  that 
Ganguemet  and  myself  took  one  side  of  the  plain  on  which  we  were 
hunting,  while  the  rest  of  the  party  pursued  their  sport  on  the  other. 

*  We  shall  have  some  fun  this  evening,'  said  he  to  me. 

*  How  so  V  replied  I. 

*  Would  you  believe  it  ?  I  have  given  a  louis  to  the  servant  that  he 
should  not  carry  the  letter  to  its  address.' 

*  And  have  you  taken  it  V 

*  No,  pardieu !  I  told  him  we  were  going  to  have  a  little  joke  this 
evening,  and  that  he  must  carry  the  letter  to  the  lady's  husband.  He 
is  sitting  this  moment  as  president  of  the  court  of  assizes,  and  when  he 
finds  that  he  is  going  to  have  fifteen  stout  fellows,  with  keen  appetites, 
at  his  house  this  evening,  he  will  be  in  a  devil  of  a  rage.  He  is  as 
miserly  as  Harpagon  ;  and  the  idea  of  our  laying  his  kitchen  and  wine- 
cellar  under  contribution  will  put  him  in  such  a  humor,  that  he  will 
have  no  scruple  in  condemning  a  dozen  innocent  men,  so  that  he  may 
reach  his  country-house  in  time  to  prevent  the  pillage.' 

*  If  this  is  the  case,'  said  I  to  Granguemet,  *  it  seems  to  me  to  be  a 
very  m^icious  jest.' 

*  Bah  !  a  capital  joke !  And  the  best  of  it  will  be  when  we  all  arrive 
at  the  chateau.  The  others,  ravenous  with  hunger  and  thirst,  will  ex- 
pect to  find  there  an  excellent  supper.  But  there  will  be  nothing — ab- 
solutely nothing !' 

*  And  do  you  think,  Sir,'  replied  I,  *  that  this  will  be  any  pleasanter 
to  me  than  to  the  rest  of  the  party  ?  And  you  yourself,  will  you  not  be 
one  of  the  principal  dupes  of  your  frolic  V 

*  Let  me  alone  for  that !  Look  you  here  ;  I  've  got  a  cold  fowl  and 
a  bottle  of  Bordeaux  in  my  game-bag,  and  you  shall  have  half.' 

*  I  thank  you,'  said  I,  *  but  I  had  rather  find  Ernest,  and  notify  him  of 
your  trick.' 

*  Ah !  good  heavens  ?  my  dear  Sir,'  said  Ganguemet,  *  you  cannot 
take  a  joke.' 

I  left  him,  and  apprising  our  friends  of  the  affair,  inquired  where  I 
could  find  Emest.  I  was  told  that  he  had  gone  in  the  direction  of  the 
chateau  of  his  cousin,  toward  which  I  proceeded,  intending  to  give 
Madame  de  L  — —  notice  of  the  trick  of  Ganguemet.  At  a  tum  of  the 
road  I  perceived  Emest  at  a  distance,  going  toward  the  chateau.  I  in- 
creased my  speed  in  order  to  overtake  him,  and  made  so  much  haste 
that  I  arrived  almost  at  the  same  moment  with  him,  so  that  he  had  just 
passed  the  gate  as  I  reached  it.  As  I  was  about  entering,  the  gate  was 
violently  pulled  to,  and  immediately  I  heard  the  report  of  a  pistol,  and 
then  a  voice  cried  out :  *  Villain !  since  I  have  missed  you,  defend 
yourself !' 

I  hastily  sprang  to  a  grating  in  the  wall,  about  the  height  of  my  head, 
which  opened  into  the  court-yard,  and  there  witnessed  a  frightful  spec- 
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tacle.  The  husband,  sword  in  liand,  was  attacking  Ernest  with  des- 
perate fury.  *  Ah !  you  love  her  and  she  loves  you  !*  cried  he,  in  a 
voice  hoarse  with  passion ;  *  you  love  her,  do  you  ?  and  she  loves  you  ! 
Your  turn  first,  and  then  hers !' 

The  letter  from  Ernest  to  his  cousin,  conveyed  by  the  malicious  inter- 
ference of  Ganguemet  to  her  husband,  had  apprised  him  of  a  secret 
which  had  remained  hidden  for  more  than  four  years ;  and  before  re- 
dressing the  wrongs  of  society  as  a  magistrate,  the  president  of  the 
court  had  hastened  to  avenge  his  own  as  a  husband. 

In  vain  I  cried,  in  vain  I  called  by  name  the  two  cousins.    Monsieur  de 

L with  blind  fury  drove  Ernest  from  one  comer  of  the  court  to 

another.     Suddenly  a  window  opened,  and  Madame  de  L ,  pale, 

with  dishevelled  hair,  and  terror  painted  on  her  countenance,  appeared. 

*  Leonie  !'  cried  Ernest,  *  withdraw !' 

*  No !    let  her  remain!*  exclaimed  Monsieur  de  L ,  'she  is  a 

prisoner ;  you  need  not  fear  that  she  will  come  to  separate  us.'  And 
he  again  rushed  upon  his  cousin  with  such  fury  that  the  fire  flew  from 
their  swords. 

*  It  is  I  —  it  is  7  who  deserve  death  V  cried  Madame  de  L :  *  kill 


me 
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I  added  my  cries  to  theirs.  I  shouted,  I  shook  the  grating.  I  tried 
to  scale  the  wall,  when  suddenly,  urged  on  by  despair,  bewildered,  dis- 
tracted, Madame  de  L threw  herself  from  the  window  and  fell 

between  her  lover  and  her  husband.  The  latter,  completely  beside 
himself  with  passion,  directed  his  sword  toward  her.  But  Ernest  turned 
it  aside,  and  in  his  turn  casting  off  all  restraint,  exclaimed  with  vehe- 
mence: *  Madman!  would  you  kill  her?  Well,  then — defend  your- 
self!' And  immediately  he  commenced  a  violent  assault  upon  his  anta- 
gonist. 

I  could  do  nothing  to  separate  them;    neither  could  Madame  de 

L .     The  unfortunate  woman  had  broken  a  limb  in  the  fall,  and 

lay  groaning  upon  the  pavement.  It  was  a  dreadful  combat.  Nothing 
can  express  the  violent  terror  which  seized  me.  Already  the  blood  of 
the  two  cousins  began  to  flow,  which  only  served  to  increase  their  rage. 
I  had  succeeded  with  some  difficulty  in  climbing  to  the  top  of  the  wall, 
and  was  about  to  leap  into  the  court,  when  I  perceived  some  of  our 
friends  approaching,  Ganguemet  was  at  their  head;  he  drew  near, 
calling  to  me : 

*  Halloo  !  what 's  this  ?  Why,  you  bawl  like  a  man  getting  flayed ; 
we  heard  you  a  quarter  of  a  league  off.    What  the  devil  is  the  matter  V 

At  the  sight  of  this  detested  wretch,  I  rushed  upon  him,  seized  him 
by  the  throat,  and  forcing  him  violently  against  the  grating,  I  cried  to 
him  in  my  turn :  *  Look  there,  miserable  jester  ! — *  a  capital  joke  !*  is 
it  not  ?  —  a  *  capital  joke  !' ' 

Monsieur  de  L ,  pierced  through  the  heart  by  a  plunge  of  his 

antagonist's  sword,  was  lying  by  the  side  of  his  wife. 

Ernest  has  lef\  France  to  die  in  a  foreign  land.     Madame  de  L 

committed  suicide  the  day  after  this  horrible  duel. 

'A      CAPITAI^      JOKE!* 
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Come  forth,  Old  Hat!  I  '11  pluck  thee  fipomthe  ditch, 

Where  thou  hadst  well  nif  h  found  a  grave, '  unwept, 

Unhonor'd  and  unsung.'   1 11  rescue  mee 

A  moment  longer  from  oblivion, 

Albeit  thou  art  old,  bereaved  of  rim. 

And  like  a  prince  dethroned,  no  more  canst  boa^t 

A  crown ! 

Would  thou  couldst  talk !  I  'd  e'en  consent 
That  thou  shouldst  steal  my  prating  ^randame's  tongue. 
And  so  procure  her  silence  and  thy  history. 

Time-worn,  adust,  degraded  as  thou  art. 
Thine  ancient  quality  dotii  still  appear ; 
And  this  fine  web,  malgr6  thy  present  mien, 
(A  batter'd  cylinder  of  din^  brown,) 
Proclaims  that  once,  some  dozen  years  ago. 
Thou  wert  a  good  and  fashionable  hat 

Perchance  thou  first  wert  perch'd  right  jauntilv 
A-top  some  dandy's  poll ;  a  most  convenient  block 
To  keep  thee  in  gooa  shape,  and  serve  beside 
One  purpose  more  —  to  advertise  thy  brethren. 

Mayhap  a  lawyer,  in  thy  pristine  years 

And  his,  with  thy  possession  much  enhanced 

His  meagre  sum  of  personal  estate ; 

And,  in  phrase  professional,  call'd  thee  *  chattel' — 

A  vile  distinction  for  a  beaver  hat ! 

A  lawyer's  hat ! — alack !  what  teeming  store-house  oft 

Of  mischiefii  dire ;  ill-boding  parchment ;  *  writs,' 

With  hieroglyphics  mystical  inscribed ; 

Invention  curious  of  graceless  men. 

And  in  sad  mock'ry  named  *  the  grace  of  God  !' 

What  mighty  *  suits  at  law,'  begot  and  bom 

Within  thy  strait  enclosure,  yet  survive 

Thy  tenth  successor !    And  what  mighty  *  suits 

In  chancery,'  (so  named  from  Chance,  who  sits 

Alternate  there  and  in  the  legal  courts,) 

Still  flourish,  endless  as  the  neap  of  words 

Which  mark  the  spot  where  Justice  lies  entomb'd ! 

Perhaps  at  first  thou  wert  allow'd  to  crown 

The  *  nonorable'  head  of  some  grave  senator; 

Or  judge  astute ;  or  member  of  *  the  other 

House ;'  pregnant  perforce  with  weighty  matters ; 

'  Petitions'  humbly  praying  to  abolish 

Slavery  and  '  hard  times.'    '  Bills'  to  promote 

The  better  culture  of  morality 

And  moras  muldcaulis !    Mayhap  a  brief 

And  formal  letter  to  a  brother  member. 

In  courteous  phrase  requesting  leave  to  shoot  him. 

*  Notes,' '  Resolutions,'  *  Speeches'  of  vast  length, 

And  jiut  adapted  to  produce  what  thou 

Hast  wanted  many  a  year — a  decent  nap. 

Perchance  an  editor,  by  some  m3rsterious  accident 
Made  passing  rich  with  five-and-forty  shillings. 
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FiTst  bore  thee  off  in  triumph ;  'tis  pity  then 

Thou  canst  not  speak ;  else  should  we  near 

Of  much  before  unpublished ;  of  countless  *  bills* 

Unpaid ;  of  libels  prudently  suppress'd ; 

Of  '  Stanzas'  much,  of  *■  lines^  innumerable ; 

And  love-sick  '  Son^'  to  goddesses  mundane, 

All  wickedly  committed  to  the  Persian's  god ! 

Thou  mayst  have  crown 'd  a  parson,  and  couldst  tell. 

If  thou  hadst  power  of  verbal  utterance. 

Of  *  the  divinity  that  stirred  within  thee' 

In  shape  of  sermons ;  fidthful  or  smooth-tongued. 

As  he  who  wrote  them  chanced  to  covet  most 

The  smile  of  God  or  man.    A  lover's  hat 

Thou  surely  wert,  (since  all  men  love. 

Who  have  a  head,)  and  oft  no  doubt  hast  given 

To  scented  billet-doux  and  amorous  rhymes 

Thy  friendly  ^[uardianship;  secure  from  aught 

Save  lifting  wmds  and  porter's  curious  eye. 

At  second-hand  'tis  ten  to  one  thou  wert 
A  Jew's  possession,  got  in  honest  barter ; 
Next,  John  the  ostler's ;  last  of  all,  past  doubt 
A  vagrant's  hat;  the  equitable  purcnase 
Of  an  ill'sung  wm^.    Till  quite  worn  out 
With  rain,  and  wmd,  and  sleet,  and  other  '  ilk 
Thy  race  is  heir  to,'  the  begmr  cast  thee 
From  his  plebeian  pate — and  here  thou  liest. 
St.  AWan's,  Vermont. 


THE      COUNTRY. 

There  is  something  very  pleasant  in  the  country,  particularly  about 
Thanksgiving- time,  when  families  gather  together  from  north,  south, 
east  and  west,  around  the  huge  roast  turkey,  and  many  pairs  of  jaws 
masticate  vigorously  in  gratitude  for  blessings  received.  At  this  season 
of  the  year  the  bird  which  was  fortunate  enough  to  excite  the  enthusi- 
asm of  Brillat-Savarin,  and  to  be  the  theme  of  many  chapters  in  his 
immortal  *  Physiologic,'  is  the  emblem  of  our  republic.  A  bald  eagle 
indeed  !     Who  ever  heard  of  a  roast  eagle  ?     But  a  turkey : 

*  The  atate  of  a  fat  turkey,  the  decorum 
He  marches  in  with,  all  the  train  and  circumstance ! 
*T  is  such  a  matter,  such  a  glorious  matter ! 
And  then  his  sauce  with  oranges  and  onions ; 
And  he  displayed  in  all  parts !  for  such  a  dish  now. 
And  at  my  need,  I  would  betray  my  fhther.' 

What  native  American  does  not  respond  Amen  !  from  the  depths  of 
his  stomach  to  these  appetizing  verses  of  Beamount  and  Fletcher  ?  But 
higher  far  rises  the  gastronomic  phrenzy  of  the  Travelled,  who  have 
known  the  bird,  grand  in  his  stuffing  of  chestnuts,  sublime  when  swell- 
ing with  the  bliss-bringing  truffle ! 

And  the  country  is  at  all  seasons  a  pleasant  idea,  if  properly  consid- 
ered ;  but  beware  of  the  man  of  one  idea,  if  that  one  be  Country,  as  you 
would  of  the  homo  unius  Ubri,  If  you  cannot  distinguish  timothy  from 
clover,  and  beets  from  carrots ;  if,  agriculturally  specJiing,  you  do  n't 
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*  know  beans ;'  he  will  annihilate  you  with  his  rural  wisdom.  For  his 
whole  existence  is  in  the  soil.  He  worships  things  under  the  earth. 
Dust  he  is,  and  to  dust  he  shall  return ;  (the  sooner  the  better  !^  He 
prattles  of  potatoes,  talks  of  turnips,  harangues  about  horse-radish,  Knows 
no  composition  except  compost.  Speak  to  him  of  manners,  and  he  will 
answer  of  manures.  Like  the  Egyptians,  he  worships  a  bull ;  and  has 
all  the  fondness  of  Pythagoras  for  beans.  His  only  literature  is  Lie- 
big's  Animal  Chemistry ;  his  lighter  reading,  the  Cultivator  and  the 
New-England  Farmer. 

Such  an  one  was  whilom  a  citizen  with  protruding  abdomen  and  white 
cravat,  who  having  realized  a  something  in  business,  exchanges  the 
counter  for  the  country;  buys  his  acre  or  two,  erects  his  manor- 
house,  with  a  grass-plat  in  front  and  a  tree  or  two  behind ;  and  with  a 
little  straw  hat  on  his  head,  a  linen  coat  on  his  back,  and  a  hoe  in  his 
hand,  saunters  around  his  limited  possessions,  as  leisurely  and  as  fre- 
quently as  an  old  horse  in  a  mill,  perfectly  content  with  his  place,  his 
plans,  and  himself. 

Call  not  upon  him  unless  with  double-soled  boots  and  strapless  trow- 
sers ;  and  choose  a  cool  day  for  the  visit,  if  it  must  be  made  ;  for  not 
over  *  hill  and  dale,*  but  over  rock  and  gully  you  must  march ;  through 
ploughed  land  and  through  weeds,  through  bowers  of  grape-vines  and 
bosquets  of  Lima  beans ;  scratched  by  the  thorns  of  the  gooseberry 
and  brushed  by  the  long  dew-covered  leaves  of  the  Indian  com.  Number- 
less shrubs  from  a  foot  to  eighteen  inches  in  height  he  will  point  out  to 
you,  and  name  them  with  long  names  :  *  This  is  the  Prota  Goras,'  *  and 
that  the  Demo  Creitus ;'  shrubs  which,  if  you  had  encountered  them 
when  alone,  you  might  have  eradicated  as  weeds,  in  a  moment  of  gene- 
rous activity.  And  when  muddy,  breathless  and  dripping,  you  reach 
the  highest  point  of  his  possessions,  he  will  wave  his  hand  majestically 
over  some  twenty  feet  of  grass,  and  pointing  to  three  trees  and  a  white 
fence  in  the  distance,  talk  of  scenery  ! 

Nevertheless,  convinced  as  we  are  that  the  taste  for  country-places 
is  on  the  increase,  we  think  it  advisable  to  suggest  a  few  hints  for  the 
instruction  of  the  aspirants  afler  rural  felicity.  Saratoga  and  the  like 
are  no  longer  indispensable  places  of  resort,  but  it  is  indispensable  to  be 
out  of  town  for  three  months  of  the  year,  if  you  would  not  be  out  of 
fashion  during  the  remaining  nine.  Select  then  a  bare  and  stony  spot, 
for  as  your  object  is  employment,  the  more  improvements  you  can  make 
the  better  you  will  be  pleased,  as  you  take  it  for  granted  of  course  that 
improvements  cost  almost  nothing.  On  the  highest  part  of  this  ground 
you  will  build  your  house :  an  airy  situation  is  invaluable  in  warm 
weather ;  and  then  a  view  is  so  desirable.  In  the  choice  of  a  style  of 
architecture  some  difficulty  arises.  You  may  either  have  a  clap-board 
Parthenon,  with  ^^orinthian  columns  in  front  and  Doric  columns  in  the 
rear,  painted  white,  to  flash  back  the  rays  of  the  sun,  or  which  is  per- 
haps more  fashionable,  a  Grothic  cottage,  with  steep  roof,  rustic  pillars, 
fantastic  barge-boards,  and  numerous  pinnacles  painted  brown,  with  oak- 
stained  doors.  This  style  looks  well  in  the  situation  we  have  described ; 
the  absence  of  trees  bringing  out  more  fully  the  beauties  of  the  archi- 
tecture.     It  is  attended  with  one  or  two  inconveniences ;  scarcely  how- 
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ever,  worth  mentioning :  Gothic  windows  always  leak,  and  the  sloping 
roof  makes  the  second  story  a  little  ovenish  in  temperature,  and  garrety 
in  smell.  Whichever  of  the  two  styles  you  adopt,  you  must  not  fail  to 
refer  your  plans  to  some  bustling  little  architect,  who  will  be  sure  to 
write  articles  about  himself  in  one  of  the  weeklies,  and  will  probably 
give  a  drawing  of  your  house,  and  call  you  the  *  intelligent,  gentlemanly, 
and  high-minded  proprietor.'  After  you  have  removed  the  stones, 
manured  the  ground,  and  planted  grass,  you  will  have  a  lawn  ;  and  after 
you  have  dug  deep  holes  and  set  out  tall  thin  consumptive  trees,  you 
have  a  wood.  Secure  the  whole  with  white  fences ;  throw  rustic  bridges 
over  the  impassable  streams ;  sprinkle  red  dahlias  and  tiger-lilies  here 
and  there ;  buy  a  bull-dog  to  set  on  any  small  child  who  may  be  reck- 
less  enough  to  trespass  ;  and  lo  !  you  have  a  country-seat  as  well  as  a 
town-house,  and  can  invite  your  city  friends  to  fill  your  one  spare  room 
in  regular  rotation. 

In  the  important  matter  of  a  name,  you  must  decide  for  yourself; 
but  surely  with  Walter  Scott  and  Lord  Byron  and  the  innumerable 
What-d  ^ye-calVem  dales.  Thingumbob  brooks,  and  So-and-so  woods,  to 
choose  from,  you  can  have  no  difficulty  in  fixing  upon  a  suitable  one. 

But,  says  an  amateur  rustic,  I  have  no  fondness  for  floriculture,  hor- 
ticulture, or  agriculture ;  what  am  I  to  do  ?  Buy  a  horse,  and  take  a 
gallop  of  some  twenty  miles  or  so,  and  if  the  horse  does  not  shy  you  off^ 
or  bolt  you  off*,  or  kick  you  ofl^,  and  you  do  not  fall  off*,  or  he  does  not  fall 
under  you,  you  will  probably  arrive  at  home  safe  ;  but  as  you  walk  from 
the  stable  to  the  house,  you  will  quote  from  George  Colman's  parody  of 
the  Lady  of  the  Lake : 

*  Hunter  rest,  for  thou  must  own 
Leather  lost  and  empty  belly/  etc 

Have  you  a  fondness  for  fire-arms  ?  Then  procure  a  gun  and  dog, 
and  sallyjforth  before  day-light.  Walk  five  miles  through  swamp  and 
thicket  without  starting  a  bird.  Sky  cloudless ;  heat  intense.  Sudden- 
ly dog's  tail  begins  to  beat  half-seconds  ;  jp  whirrs  a  bird,  who  is  out  of 
sight  in  a  moment ;  so  is  the  dog,  who  indulges  in  an  animated  chase. 
You  shout  yourself  hoarse  ;  at  length  succeed  in  catching  dog,  and  try  ta 
thresh  him  with  decayed  sticks.  A  little  while  after,  dog  comes  to  a 
point  again.  This  time  he  stands  beautifully.  You  walk  slowly  up, 
trembling  with  excitement,  both  barrels  cocked.  Why  don't  the  bird 
get  up  ?  You  glance  inquiringly  around,  and  at  length  discern  a 
wood-turtle  fast  asleep  near  the  stump  of  a  tree.  Then,  if  an  irascible 
man,  you  curse.  So  passes  the  day.  Now  and  then  a  bird  springs ;  oflT 
fly  both  of  your  barrels,  aimed  at  vacancy,  and  hurling  showers  of 
No.  8  into  space ;  and  you  arrive  at  home  late  in  the  afternoon,  sore- 
footed  from  much  travel  and  stifliiess  of  boots,  and  alas !  without  a  fea- 
ther except  a  small  quail  which  your  dog  caught  in  his  mouth. 

No  more  shooting  ?  Try  fishing  then.  Sit  all  day  on  a  rock  watch- 
ing your  float,  or  cork,  or  dobber,  as  the  Dutch  boys  call  it,  dance  mer- 
rily over  the  waves,  occasionally  disappearing  under  the  surface,  when 
the  hook  catches  a  weed.  Does  not  even  this  suit  you  ?  Then,  dear 
friend,  buy  a  boat  of  from  four  to  six  tons  burthen,  properly  rigged  and 
ballasted  ;  also  buy  a  red  shirt,  a  small  low-crowned  straw  hat,  some 
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tar  to  smear  over  your  hands,  and  learn  the  first  stanza  of  *  The  sea  ?  the 
sea !'  to  make  every  thing  seem  more  nautical  and  ship-shape.  Hoist 
jib  and  mainsail,  and  venture  out.  After  you  have  drifted  a  mile  or 
two,  it  will  fall  a  dead  calm,  and  the  boat  (Gazelle  ?  Wave  ?  Gull  ?) 
will  float  two  or  three  hours,  the  sun  flashing  back  from  the  glassy  sur- 
face of  the  water,  burning  your  face  to  the  color  of  bricks,  and  almost 
frying  the  eyes  out  of  your  head.  Then  is  the  time  to  sing  *  The  sea !  the 
sea !'  and  to  take  some  Monongahela  to  still  the  qualmishness  you  begin  to 
experience.  At  length  the  wind  rises,  and  your  boat,  after  many  yaw- 
ings,  dashes  away  before  it.  Suddenly,  without  any  voluntary  or  visible 
agency  on  your  part,  the  main-boom  sweeps  from  one  side  to  the  other, 
carrying  your  hat  overboard  in  its  passage,  and  dipping  the  gunwale  deep 
under  water.  Agitated  by  this  significant  gesture,  you  steer  straight 
for  the  wharf.  In  attempting  to  round-to,  the  bowsprit  comes  in  contact 
with  the  piles  and  renounces  its  allegiance  to  the  bow.  The  boat  drifts 
away  from  the  landing,  and  finally  deposits  you  high  and  dry  on  the 
beach. 

What !     Disgusted  with  this,  too  ?     Then  take  our  advice,  and  like 
a  reasonable  man,  stay  in  town. 


TO       AN       EVENING      CLOUD 


BT    A     TODKa    XADV. 


Thou  beautiful  cloud,  a  glorious  hue  is  thine ! 

I  cannot  think,  as  thy  bright  dyes  a]:^)ear 

To  my  enraptured  gaze,  Uiat  tnou  wert  bom 

Of  Evening  s  exhamtions :  more  sublime, 

I^ht-giver !  is  thy  birth-place,  than  of  earth. 

\^rt  mou  not  formed  to  herald  in  the  day, 

And  clothe  a  world  in  thy  unborrowed  light? 

Or  art  thou  but  a  harbinger  of  rains 

To  budding  May  ?  — or  in  thy  subtle  screen 

Nursest  the  lightnings  that  ami^ht  the  worid  ? 

Or  wert  thou  Dom  of  th'  thin  ae'rial  mist 

That  shades  the  sea,  or  shrouds  the  mountain's  brow  ? 

Whatever  thou  art,  I  gaze  on  thee  wiUi  joy. 

Spread  thy  wings  o'er  the  empyrean,  and  away 
Fleetly  athwart  the  untravelled  wilds  of  soace. 
To  where  the  Sun-light  sheds  his  earliest  oeams. 
And  blaze  the  stars,  that  vision  vainly  scans 
In  distant  regions  of  the  universe ! 
Tell  me.  Air- wanderer !  in  what  burning  zone 
Thou  wilt  appear,  when  from  the  azure  vault 
Of  our  high  heaven  thy  majesty  shall  fade ; 
Tell  me,  winged  Vapor!  where  hath  been  thy  home 
Through  the  unchanigeable  serene  of  noon  ? 
Whate'er  thy  garniture,  where'er  thy  course, 
Would  I  could  follow  thee  in  thy  far  flight. 
When  the  south  wind  of  eve  is  low  ima  soft, 
And  my  thought  rises  to  the  mighty  source 
Of  all  sublimity !    O  fleeting  cfoud. 
Would  I  were  with  thee  in  the  solenm  night ! 
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UisTOBT  OF  THK  CoNQUSST  OF  Mkxico,  with  a  Prelimmaxy  View  of  the  Ancient  Mexk«n  Givilizft- 
tion,  and  the  Life  of  the  Conqueror,  Hs&nanso  Cobtks.  By  William  H.  Paxscott.  In  three 
volumetr.    New-York:  Hahpkk  and  Bbotukbs. 

We  have  awaited  the  appearance  of  these  very  elegant  volumes  with  deep  and  anxious 
interest  The  ability,  industry  and  taste  which  the  author  displayed  in  his  '  jffistory  of 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella/  which  won  for  him  a  noble  reputation  in  the  most  cultivated  states 
of  Europe,  still  more  endeared  bis  name  to  his  own  countrymen,  and  led  them  to  look,  with 
the  highest  hope  and  the  most  pleasant  anticipations,  to  the  future  eflbrts  of  bis  elegant  and 
&scinating  pen.  We  have  for  some  time  known  that  he  was  assiduously  engaged  in  cfA- 
lecting  materials,  and  preparing  from  them  a  history  of  the  famous  Conquest  of  Mex- 
ico ;  an  event  which,  although  of  a  very  splendid  and  romantic  character,  was  still  but 
vaguely  known,  even  in  accomplished  and  well-informed  literary  circles.  The  fiicts  rela- 
ting to  it  were  nowhere  recorded  in  an  authentic  and  connected  form ;  for  it  has  not  been 
until  witliin  the  last  fifty  years  that  the  attention  of  historians  and  general  scholars  has 
been  turned  in  this  direction.  The  labors  of  Spanish  antiquarians  since  that  time,  conducted 
as  they  have  been  with  great  skill  and  industry,  and  under  the  supervision  and  encourage- 
ment of  the  goverment  itself,  have  been  abundantly  rewarded ;  and  a  vast  number  of  origi- 
nal documents  have  been  accumulated  in  the  public  and  private  libraries,  which  shed  floods 
of  light  upon  all  historical  events  connected  with  the  conquests  of  Spanish  armies,  or  the 
discoveries  of  Spanish  fleets,  and  have  thus  placed  within  the  reach  of  writers  at  the  pre- 
sent day  materials  for  lack  of  which  even  the  able  histories  of  Robertson  and  his  contem- 
poraries  became  meagre  and  unattractive.  The  historians  of  our  era  are  making  the  best 
possible  use  of  these  copious  and  invaluable  collections.  The  first  result  of  their  efibrts  wbs 
Washington  Ir^ing's  magnificent  '  Life  of  Columbus,'  one  of  the  most  polished  and 
perfect  works  of  its  class  in  the  English  language,  and  which  has  done  as  much  for  Ameri- 
can literature  abroad  as  it  has  for  its  eminent  author  at  home.  Then  followed  Prisoott's 
'  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,'  pronounced  by  the  best  critics  on  both  sides  the  Atlantic  to  be 
one  of  the  most  interesting  and  valuable  histories  ever  published:  and  here  we  have,  in  his 
*  History  of  the  Conquest  of  Mexico,'  dmwn  from  the  same  rich  source,  a  work  eminently 
worthy  to  succeed  its  brilliant  and  most  *  illustrious  predecessors.' 

Within  the  limits  which  restrain  us,  we  can  of  course  do  nothing  more  than  intimate  very 
vaguely  the  general  character  and  scope  of  this  great  work ;  nor  are  we  sure  that  even  this 
is  not  quite  a  useless  labor,  as  it  must  find  its  way  at  once  into  the  library  of  every  literary 
gentleman  throughout  the  country,  and  be  read  with  the  greatest  avidity  by  men  of  every 
class.  One  of  the  most  valuable  portions  of  the  history  is  the  extended  view  which  Mr. 
Prescott  has  presented,  at  the  opening  of  the  work,  of  the  character  and  civilization  of  the 
ancient  inhabitants  of  Mexico.  The  Spaniards  conquered  no  tribe  of  untutored  savages, 
roaming,  in  the  v^ild  lawlessness  of  the  aborigines  of  our  section  of  the  western  continent. 
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over  the  sunny  plains  and  smiling  fields  of  Anahuac :  they  found  a  people  there  who, 
centuries  before  the  discovery  of  the  western  world  by  Columbus,  possessed  the  arts  of 
civilization,  and  had  reached  a  point  of  intellectual  and  moral  culture  in  many  respects  sur- 
passing that  of  the  most  renowned  nations  of  the  other  world.  We  are  surprised  to  find  the 
high  degree  of  refinement  which  they  had  reached.  The  sciences,  especially  of  mathema- 
tics and  astronomy,  were  understood  to  a  degree  of  nicety  scarcely  attained  by  the  Romans 
in  their  palmiest  days.  Their  political  organization  was  of  a  wonderfully  perfect  charac- 
ter ;  and  their  laws,  and  especially  the  organization  of  the  judiciary,  the  department  by 
which  they  were  to  be  interpreted  and  administered,  were  stamped  by  a  clear  insight  into 
the  nature  of  moral  obligation,  and  the  mutual  duties  and  rights  of  the  members  of  society, 
which  strike  us  with  the  utmost  astonishment  Their  mythology,  with  the  single  excep- 
tion of  the  sanction  it  gives  to  human  sacrifices,  indicates  a  much  nearer  approach  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  true  God  than  the  popular  faith  of  the  Greeks  or  Romans ;  and  sentiments 
are  recorded  as  having  been  uttered  by  a  prince  of  the  Tezcucan  tribe,  guided  solely  by 
the  light  of  his  own  indwelling  reason,  which  were  worthy  of  Plato  or  of  any  sage  that  has 
ever  lived,  unenlightened  by  the  hopes  of  revelation  on  which  Christians  build  their  faith. 
The  history  of  such  a  people,  dwelling  centuries  ago  upon  our  own  continent,  shrouded  as 
it  has  heretofore  been  in  darkness  and  vague  uncertainty,  under  the  lucid  and  brilliant  pen 
of  Mr.  Prescott  becomes  more  attractive  than  any  offipring  of  the  &ncy  or  imaginative 
fiction  could  possibly  be.  This  preliminary  sketch  occupies  nearly  half  of  the  first  volume ; 
and  we  have  never  read  any  similar  effort  of  the  same  extent  with  equal  gratification. 

We  can  of  course  give  no  oudine  of  the  main  portion  of  the  work,  the  history  of  the 
train  of  events  by  which  the  whole  Mexican  empire  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conquering 
Spaniard.  It  is  one  of  the  most  romantic  narratives  which  ever  bore  the  seal  of  truth.  Its 
prominent  actors  are  men  of  eminent  genius,  who  performed  exploits  worthy  the  greatest  cap- 
tains of  Europe  or  Asia ;  and  the  history  of  their  lives  abounds  with  interest  and  instruction. 
Mr.  Prescott  has  a  most  happy  historical  style,  glowing  with  all  the  warmth  and  shining 
with  a  far  more  substantial  brilliancy  than  that  of  Bancroft  ;  and  blending  the  strict  truth 
of  accurate  narrative  with  the  free  flow  of  a  fine  imagination,  all  under  the  control  of  en 
exquisite  taste,  with  more  success  than  that  of  any  other  American  writer,  Irving  per- 
haps alone  excepted.  The  authorities  upon  which  he  relies  for  his  fects  are  uniformly 
given  in  notes,  and  the  fullest  information  is  presented  in  the  same  form,  on  all  points  which 
concern  the  accuracy  and  completeness  of  the  work.  We  read  the  following  passage  in  our 
author's  preface  with  profound  regret:  *  For  one  thing,  I  may  reasonably  ask  the  reader's  in- 
dulgence. Owing  to  the  state  of  my  eyes,  I  have  been  obliged  to  use  a  writing-case  made  for 
the  blind,  which  does  not  permit  the  writer  to  see  his  own  manuscript ;  nor  have  I  ever  cor- 
rected, or  even  read,  my  own  original  draft'  Mr.  Prescott  may  well  consider  this  as  an 
ample  excuse  for  any  errors  of  typography ;  of  which,  by  the  way,  we  have  not  discovered 
even  one.  We  were  already  aware,  on  the  best  authority,  that  Washington  Irving  had 
prepared  to  take  up  the  ground  so  ably  occupied  by  our  author;  a  &ct  to  which  Mr.  Pres- 
cott alludes  in  the  following  graceful  terms: 

*  It  was  not  till  I  had  become  master  of  my  rich  collection  of  materials,  that  I  was  acquainted  with 
this  circumstance ;  and  had  he  persevered  in  his  design,  I  should  unhesitatingly  have  abandoned  my 
own,  if  not  from  courtesy,  at  least  from  policy }  for  though  armed  with  the  weapons  of  Achilles,  this 
could  five  me  no  hope  of  success  in  a  competition  with  Achilles  himselfl  But  no  sooner  was  that  dis- 
guished  writer  informed  of  the  preparations  I  had  made,  than  with  the  gentiemanly  spirit  which  will 
surprise  no  one  who  has  the  pleasure  of  his  acquaintance,  he  instantiy  announced  to  me  his  intention^of 
leaving  the  subject  open  to  me.  While  I  do  but  justice  to  Mr.  laviNO  by  this  statement,  I  feel  the 
prejudice  it  does  to  myself  in  the  unavailing  regret  I  am  exciting  in  the  bosom  of  the  reader.' 

We  cannot  take  leave  of  this  splendid  book  without  making  mention  of  die  truly  elegant 
style  in  which  it  has  been  issued  by  its  liberal  publishers.  It  pelds  in  no  respect  to  the 
finest  issue  of  the  Boston,  and  we  had  almost  added,  of  the  London  press.  The  three  vol- 
umes are  lai^  octavo,  of  about  five  hundred  pages  each,  containing  elegant  portraits  and 
illustrative  maps;  and  yet  the  whole  is  sold  for  six  ddlars  ! 
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The  iENKiD  of  Vjboil,  with  English  NoTSSt  Cutical  and  Explanatost;  a  Metrical  Clavis 
and  an  Historical,  Geographical  and  Alythologicai  Index.  By  Chables  Anthon,  LL.  D.  New- 
York:  Habfee  and  Brothers. 

The  cause  of  sound  classical  education  in  America  is  more  deeply  indebted  to  Professor 
Anthon  than  to  any  other  scholar  in  the  country ;  and  the  debt  of  gratitude  already  in- 
curred is  almost  daily  increased  by  the  unwearied  eflbrts  of  this  distinguished  linguist. 
Beside  the  voluminous  and  unequalled  Dictionaries  which  he  has  compiled  and  published, 
he  has  in  course  of  preparation  a  series  of  the  most  popular  Latin  authors,  in  which  his 
principal  aim  is  to  adapt  them  to  the  use  of  scholars  in  our  academies  and  higher  schools. 
Another  volume  of  this  series,  containing  the  iEneid,  has  just  been  issued.  It  is  usually 
among  the  earliest  Latin  works  placed  in  the  pupil's  hands,  and  yet  there  are  few  which 
require  a  more  intimate  and  extended  acquaintance  with  Roman  Mstory,  domestic  habits, 
mythology,  geography,  and  indeed  with  every  thing  relating  to  the  Romans  as  a  nation  and 
society,  in  order  to  a  perfect  understanding  of  its  character,  and  a  genuine  relish  of  its  beau- 
ties, than  tliis.  We  doubt  the  poUcy,  or  propriety  indeed,  of  placing  in  the  hands  of  those 
who  are  learning  the  elements  of  a  foreign  language,  poems  of  an  elaborate  and  elevated 
character  for  tex^books.  No  one,  for  the  purpo^p  of  learning  English,  would  take  up  Mil- 
ton's Paradise  Lost  before  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield  or  Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress ;  for  aside 
from  the  fact  tliat  he  would  not  thus  be  introduced  to  the  simple  dialect  of  ordinary  life,  its 
classical  and  doctrinal  allusions,  '\\s  technical  terms,  and  the  profound  knowledge  of  men,  of 
books,  and  of  nature  wliich  it  embraces,  would  render  it  almost  a  sealed  volume  to  any  but 
those  who  have  already  become  cultivated  and  accomplished  scholars.  And  although  the 
case  is  materially  different  in  learning  the  ancient  languages,  since  the  object  is  not  to  speak 
or  WTite  them,  but  to  become  familiar  with  the  great  works  which  are  written  in  them,  it  would 
be  unwise  if  not  useless  to  teach  a  pupil  to  read  Virgil  without  at  the  same  time  providing 
him  with  the  means  of  thoroughly  understanding  and  appreciating  his  poetry.  For  these  he 
is  usually  dependent  upon  tlie  verbal  expositions  of  his  teacher,  who,  even  if  he  chance  to 
be  well  qualified  for  the  task,  seldom  has  sufficient  time  for  its  proper  discharge. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  supply  this  want,  and  some  of  them  have  been  attended 
with  very  fair,  though  not  full,  success.  Cooper's  edition  has  had  the  most  copious  notes, 
but  they  are  not  always  accurate,  and  are  often  upon  passages  of  comparatively  little  diffi- 
culty. Gould's  notes  are  better,  but  they  are  much  more  sparingly  introduced,  and  do  not 
indeed  elucidate  the  really  intricate  points.  The  historical  and  mythological  references  in 
both  these  editions  are  quite  scanty ;  and  they  must  both  in  our  judgment  speedily  give  place 
to  this  of  Dr.  Anthon.  The  critical  and  explanatory  notes  to  this  are  all  that  could  be 
desired.  They  occupy  more  than  six  hundred  pages,  or  quite  two-thirds  of  the  book,  and 
relate  to  every  point  of  interest  or  of  doubt  in  the  whole  iEneid.  They  are  full,  accurate, 
and  perfectly  satisftictory.  The  author  tells  us  in  the  preface  that  they  comprise  the  results 
of  all  the  study  and  research  of  modem  Eiuropean  scholars,  and  embrace  every  thing  which 
has  been  brought  to  light  up  to  the  present  time.  They  are  very  copiously  and  clearly 
illustrated  by  neat  and  perspicuous  engravings,  which  frequently  do  more  than  pages  of 
description  to  give  a  distinct  impression  to  the  scholar's  mind.  The  construction  of  Roman 
ships,  the  mode  of  a  naval  battle,  the  style  of  conducting  a  siege,  the  form  of  chaplets,  of 
temples,  of  household  utensils,  of  coins,  ornaments,  and  in  fine,  the  exact  structure  and  ap- 
pearance of  every  thing  pertaining  to  Roman  history  or  Roman  life,  are  thus  rendered  more 
fiuniliar  to  the  eye  than  they  ever  could  be  to  the  ear  of  the  student  The  metrical  clavis 
scans  all  the  difficult  lines  contained  in  the  book,  and  the  general  index  clearly  and  briefly 
elucidates  all  the  references  which  the  poem  contains  to  men,  incidents,  and  localities. 
With  these  recommendations,  aided  by  the  typographical  clearness  and  beauty  which  the 
publishers  have  given  to  it,  this  edition  of  the  ^Eneid  must  be  heartily  welcomed  by  schdan 
and  students  (all  rivalry  to  the  contrary)  throughout  the  United  States. 
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Mexico:  as  it  Was  and  as  it  Is.   By  Brantz  Mateb,  Late  Secretary  of  Legation  to  Mexica    In 
one  volume,  octavo,    pp.426.    'New  World' press:  J.  Winchestes. 

We  looked  through  a  large  portion  of  this  work  while  all  its  sheets  were  not  yet  through 
the  press,  and  were  enabled  with  some  confidence  to  predict  that  it  would  create  no  small 
sensation  in  the  literary  world.  Mr.  Mayer  has  a  free,  unpretending  style,  which  renders 
all  that  he  writes  eminently  readable;  a  merit  in  which  many  far  more  practised  writers 
are  as  signally  deficient  The  programme  furnished  in  the  announcement  of  the  work  has 
been  well  filled  up.  Many  of  the  ruins  and  antiquities  here  described  have  never  before 
been  visited  or  mentioned  by  any  traveller.  A  detailed  account  is  furnished  of  the  present 
social  and  political  condition  of  Mexico ;  an  elaborate  description  is  given  of  the  antiqui- 
ties to  be  found  in  the  museum  of  the  capital,  and  of  the  ancient  remains  strewn  from 
California  to  Odjaca.  A  record  is  presented  of  the  author's  journeys  to  Tezcoco,  and 
through  the  tierra'Caliente ;  and  a  full  account  of  the  agriculture,  manufactures,  commerce, 
resources,  mines,  coinage,  and  general  statistics  of  Mexico  is  given.  There  is  beside  a 
complete  view  of  the  past  and  present  history  of  the  country,  with  vivid  pictures  of  the  do- 
mestic manners  and  customs  of  the  people.  The  whole  is  illustrated  by  numerous  drawings 
from  the  pencil  of  Mr.  Mayer,  which  have  been  engraved  on  wood  by  Butler,  in  that 
excellent  artist's  best  style.  We  scarcely  remember  to  have  met  with  a  work  so  profusely 
embellished ;  and  the  literary  and  pictorial  artist  being  one  and  the  same  person,  the  reader 
is  helped  to  a  far  more  life-like  view  of  the  scenes  and  things  described  and  depicted  than 
he  could  have  obtained  imder  circumstances  less  favorable  to  the  strict  fidelity  of  pen  and 
pencil.  The  publisher  has  evinced  great  liberality  in  the  pictorial  department  of  the  volume, 
having  expended  upward  of  twelve  hundred  dollars  on  the  illustrations  alone.  The  volume 
is  printed  upon  a  fine  and  white  (though  somewhat  too  thin)  paper,  with  a  large  clear  type. 
The  work  can  scarcely  fail  to  attain,  what  indeed  it  well  deserves,  a  wide  difilusion. 


Scenes  and  Scenery  in  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  a  Trip  through  Csntrax.  America: 
being  Observations  from  my  Note-book,  during  theyears  1837,  to  1842.  By  James  J.  Jarvbs,  Mem- 
ber of  the  Oriental  Society,  etc.    In  one  voL    pp.  341.    Boston :  Jas.  Munroe  and  Company. 

Those  of  our  readers  who  may  have  seen  a  previous  work  of  Mr.  Jarves,  on  the  history 
of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  which  was  noticed  in  this  Magazine,  will  perhaps  remember  the 
following  passage  in  the  preface :  *  It  was  designed  to  interweave  with  the  civil  and  politi- 
cal account  of  the  nation,  a  series  of  sketches,  illustrative  of  their  present  life  and  condition, 
and  other  interesting  points,  which  would  have  enlivened  a  bare  narrative  of  facts ;  also  to 
have  pictured  the  wondrous  natural  phenomena  of  that  prolific  portion  of  the  Pacific,  the 
great  volcanic  eruption  of  1840 ;  and  a  full  account  of  the  mightiest  of  craters,  the  gigantic 
Lua  Pete,  of  Kilanea,  in  Hawaii.  But  it  would  have  swelled  the  volume  to  an  unwieldy 
size.  At  an  early  period  will  be  presented  an  additional  volume,  which,  without  being  con- 
nected with  the  present,  will  give  in  detail  all  that  is  necessary  to  form  a  correct  view  of 
the  Hawaiian  Islands,  their  condition,  prospects,  the  every-day  concerns  of  the  peoplie,  and 
missionary  life  as  it  now  exists ;  the  two  to  form  a  succinct  whole,  illustrating  each  other.' 
The  volume  before  us  has  been  written  in  fulfilment  of  the  foregoing  pledge.  In  it  the  wri- 
ter has  attempted  to  delineate  that  which  came  within  his  immediate  observation,  during 
a  residence  of  four  years  on  the  Group.  As  a  description  of  the  fiEimiliar  life  of  a  people, 
in  a  novel  and  interesting  position,  one  which  may  with  propriety  be  termed  a  state  of  tran- 
sition from  barbarism  to  civilization,  it  will  attract  the  attention,  and  interest  the  sympathies 
of  readers  of  all  classes.  A  portion  of  the  sketches  have  been  previously  published  in  jour- 
nals, and  had  some  circulation  both  at  home  and  abroad.  The  volume  is  executed  by  the 
eminent  Boston  printer,  Dickinson,  and  is  illustrated  with  fine  maps  and  plates. 
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Thz  New  Year. — We  are  standing  once  more  togedier,  reader,  at  that  fairy  vestibule 
which  opens  rich  with  hope  and  bright  to  expectation  upon  another  twelve-month ;  a  com- 
ing lapse  of  time  that  like  a  swell  of  the  ocean  tossing  with  its  fellows,  heaves  onward  to 
the  land  of  Death  and  Silence.  At  such  a  time,  although  it  seem  not  meet,  it  may  be,  to 
indulge  in  sad  thoughts  and  pensive  recollections,  who  can  refrain  from  giving  a  backward 
glance  to  years  that  have  passed  like  a  weaver's  shuttle,  and  woven  our  *  checkered  web  of 
life  V  Shall  we  not  for  one  moment  remember  too,  even  at  this  joyous  season,  the  loved 
and  lost  who  have  gone  before  us,  to  solve  the  great  mystery  of  life,  and  the  momentous 
secrets  of  death  and  the  grave  ?  Shall  we  not  remember  that  u«  too  are  passing  away  ^'and 
in  thoughtful  mood,  pause  to  ask  with  the  poet: 


'  Anothkr  year  !  another  year  ! 
Oh !  who  shall  see  another  year? 
Sh^  thou,  old  man,  of  hoary  head, 
Of  eye-sight  dim,  and  feeble  tread  ? 
Expect  it  not !    Time,  pain,  and  grief 
Have  made  thee  like  an  autumn  leaf; 
Ready,  by  blast  or  self-decay, 
From  its  slight  hold  to  drop  away ; 
And  some  sad  morn  may  gild  thy  bier, 
Long,  long  before  another  year ! 


'  Another  year  !  another  year ! 
Oh !  who  shall  see  another  year  ? 
Shall  you,  ye  young?  or  you,  ye  fair? 
Ah !  the  presumptuous  thought  forbear  ! 
Beside  this  church-yard's  peaceful  bound*. 
Pause  ye,  and  ponder  o'er  the  mounds : 
Here  beauty  sleeps ;  that  verdant  length 
Of  grave  contains  what  once  was  strength ; 
The  child,  the  boy,  the  man  are  here — 
Ye  may  not  see  another  year  P 


While  however  we  give  to  emotions  like  these  their  appropriate  vent,  we  are  not  called 
upon  to  forget  that  there  is  much  that  is  inspiring  and  delightful  in  the  commencement  of 
the  year.  The  time-honored  custom  of  our  metropolis  has  made  it  a  point  of  peculiar  ra- 
diance; a  halcyon  period,  when  heart's-ease  would  seem  to  be  the  general  feeling,  and 
smUes  the  social  insignia.  Then  the  visit  is  exchanged  between  friends  whom  perhf^w 
the  departed  year  had  somewhat  alienated ;  old  associations  are  revived,  and  cordialities 
that  had  well  nigh  been  forgotten  are  strengthened  and  renewed.  As  the  lip  is  wetted  with 
friendly  wine,  the  bosom  expands  in  tlie  generous  warmth  of  honest  enjojrment ;  the  cold 
formalities  of  factitious  station  give  place  to  undisguised  welcome  and  open-handed  cheer. 
The  rjch  and  the  poor  meet  together,  and  the  spirit  of  pleasure  is  with  all.  As  the  parties 
go  their  rounds,  and  familiar  forms  and  &ces  appear  to  greeting  eyes,  the  necessity  of  friend- 
ship and  the  desolation  of  its  absence  come  home  to  the  mind.  It  is  felt  that  comfort 
is  lost  when  allied  to  selfishness,  and  that  it  is  good  to  be  respected  or  beloved.  And  as 
those  meet  between  whom  the  year  has  passed  in  sullen  estrangement ;  upon  whose  anger 
many  an  evening  sun  has  descended ;  a  relenting  spirit  obeys  the  mii^led  voices  of  Memory 
and  Friendship :  the  kind  resolve  is  made  and  followed ;  so  that  instead  of  the  thorn  to  goad 
and  wound,  there  springs  up  in  the  pathway  of  the  Reconciled  the  olive  or  the  m3rrtle.  How 
sweet  is  the  sight  of  human  goodness,  struggling  to  surmount  the  petty  passions  which  dis> 
color  its  beauty,  and  bending  to  th«  benign  suggestions  of  that  pure  and  gentle  principle. 
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peace  with  man!  Doubtless  there  are  many  severe  strivings  with  natural  pride,  before 
these  ends  can  be  reached ;  but  the  new  year  awakens  such  throngs  of  concilatory  senti- 
ments, that  it  is  impossible  to  resist  them.  The  call  is  made ;  the  oversight  or  neglect  ex- 
plained ;  the  breach  is  closed ;  and  friendship  is  paramount !  Months  of  reverses  and  cares 
and  disappointments  are  lost  in  that  initial  day,  whose  span  is  golden  from  sun  to  sun;  a 
lapse  to  be  remembered  with  quiet  satis&ction  in  trials  to  come.  Indeed,  a  moment's  re- 
flection will  assure  any  contemplative  mind  that  resentment  is  the  most  pitiful  passion  that 
can  agitate  the  human  breast.  True,  there  is  such  a  thing  as  *  spiriij'  but  how  often  is  it  ill- 
directed  !  How  often  magnified  by  little  causes  into  an  importance  wholly  incommensu- 
rate with  the  object  desired !  It  is  the  province  of  new-year  visits  to  crush  these  poisonous 
weeds  of  our  path,  to  quench  their  noxious  tendrils,  and  to  substitute  in  their  stead  the  balm 
of  friendship  and  good* will.  For  such  an  object  the  morning  of  the  year  is  most  auspicious. 
The  grand  festival  of  our  Saviour's  nativity  has  but  lately  ended,  and  a  preservation  of  the 
era  of  good  feeling  is  enjoined  both  by  Precept  and  Hope.  Who  can  resist  such  appeals 
to  that  kindness  which  increases  the  happiness  of  its  possessor  ?  With  these  reiterated 
words  of  counsel  and  of  afl^ction,  let  us  take'present  leave  of  our  readers,  by  wishing  them 
in  hackneyed  phrase,  but  with  unhackneyed  spirit,  a  Happy  New-Year  ! 


The  Rights  of  Women.  —  We  wish  it  were  possible  to  transfer  to  this  printed  page 
the  beautiful  chirography  of  the  annexed  communication,  which  proceeds  from  the  pen  of 
a  lady  who,  with  a  few  others  of  her  gentle  sex,  sat  out  the  reading  of  the  lecture  upon  the 

*  Rights  of  Women*  by  Mr.  John  Neal,  at  the  Broadway  Tabernacle  last  winter,  and 
which  was  so  heartily  laughed  at  by  the  press  and  the  town  for  a  day  or  two  after.  It  is 
gratifying  to  remark  that  women  themselves  have  been  the  prominent  satirists  of  the  cha- 
racteristic absurdities  put  forth  on  the  occasion  alluded  to.    But  to  our  ftdr  correspondent : 

*  Appear,  bright  Spirits  of  the  ancient  Nine !  (for  you  were  women,  and  can  well  appreci- 
ate my  appeal)  arrayed  in  all  the  panoply  of  your  charms !  Thou,  Minerva  !  aid  me  with 
thy  wisdom  !  Ye,  most  lovely  Graces  !  attend  me  with  the  power  of  honey-like  persuasive- 
ness !  And  thou,  John  Neal  !  arrayed  in  the  drapery  of  the  softer  sex,  gracefuUy  to 
maintain  the  lofty  eminence  whereon  thou  standest,  assist  me  with  the  glorious  power  of 
thy  overwhelming  eloquence,  while  I  assert  the  high  prerogative  of  Woman !  Yet  when  I 
dwell  on  the  brilliant  efforts  accomplished  by  thy  mighty  genius  in  our  behalf,  the  pen  fidls 
powerless  from  my  despairing  hand,  and  I  can  merely  point  to  thee  as  the  potent  champion 
of  our  down-trodden  rights !  Instead  of  dwelling  in  dull  obscurity,  victims  to  the  caprice  of 
men ;  mending  their  thread-bare  clothing  and  scolding  servants — base,  unwomanly  pur- 
suits !  — instead  of  listening  in  silence  to  the  storms  of  political  debate ;  instead  of  remain- 
ing within  the  shadow  of  our  own  roofs,  and  gathering  around  the  domestic  hearth  the 
thomless  roses  of  existence ;  rendering  home  a  haven  of  rest  to  the  weary  and  care-worn ; 
instead  of  slmnbering  idly,  in  the  security  of  our  mansions,  when  the  torrent  of  war 
rolls  over  the  land ;  instead  of  girding  then  our  brothers  for  the  stormy  fight,  bidding  them 
GoD-speed ;  instead  of  ignobly  bending  before  the  tyrannical  power  of  Man,  thou,  O !  astute 
Neal  !  wouldst  have  us  pluck  the  laurel-wreath  from  our  kinsman's  brow,  and  bind  it  on 
our  own.  Thou  wouldst  have  us  rise  in  all  the  dignity  of  oflfended  '  equality,'  and  boldly 
assert  the  holy  right  of  'free  mffmge  toa&r  Why,  forsooth,  should  we  rather  be  confined  to 
the  narrow  circle  of  home  than  our  friends  of  the  other  sex  ?  Are  we  not  as  capable  of 
sounding  the  loud  alarm  of  war,  of  mingling  in  the  strife  and  tumult  of  the  battle-hour,  as 
the  ladies  of  antique  Amazonia,  or  the  vfrniot-men  of  our  own  day !  Have  we  not  intel- 
lect enough  to  cope  with  the  Websters,  the  Clats,  and  the  Wrights,  in  tiie  halls  of  Con- 
gress !  Is  not  our  dignity  sufficient  to  maintain,  with  honor  to  our  country  and  ourselves, 
the  various  offices  of  the  government!  Why  may  not  our  superior  talents  elevate  us  to 
the  lofly  station  of  the  presidential  chair!— to  become  Ambassadresses,  Generalesses, 
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Stateswomen  ?  Surely  our  intellect  ia  as  lofty,  bs  noble,  and  as  clear  as  that  in  which  proud 
man  exults.  Arise  then,  Women  of  America !  Study  immediately  the  tactics  of  militaiy 
discipline ;  proceed  to  the  green  savannahs  of  Florida ;  wrest  their  authority  fitun  those 
who  now  possess  it,  and  deck  your  own  brows  of  loveliness  with  the  wreaths  of  conquest 
and  of  glory.  March  to  the  halls  of  legislation ;  demand  from  statesmen  there  assem- 
bled  the  concession  of  *  woman's  rights,'  and  desert  them  not  till  that  *  vantage  ground' 
is  well  secured.  Then,  ladies,  will  you  be  enabled  to  cast  aside  with  disdain  the  bonds 
of  domestic  confinement,  which  insure  merely  your  peace  and  happiness ;  to  mingle  your 
slurill  cries  with  the  tumult  of  contending  armies,  confoimding  confusion  itself  with  your 
loud  clamors !  You  may  then  unite  your  voices  with  the  shouts  of  opposing  ffustions  at  the 
momentous  periods  of  election,  huzzaing  for  your  candidates,  and  gathering  all  your  influ- 
ence  to  win  success  for  them.  So  shall  you  nobly  fulfil  the  high  destiny  allotted  you,  in- 
stead of  longer  enduring  the  degrading  cares  attendant  on  the  happiness  of  your  fitthers' 
and  your  husbands'  homes.  So  shall  you  take  by  storm  the  hearts  of  men  as  well  as  the 
citadels  of  your  enemies ;  forcing  them  to  admire  those  female  '  braves'  whq  so  kindly  re- 
lieve them  of  the  weighty  burden  of  their  cares.'  Capital !  This  mock-heroic  is  just  the 
vein  for  a  theme  so  ridiculous  as  the  insane  crudities  here  touched  upon.  By  the  by ;  a  pri- 
vate note  advises  us  that  *  there  have  been  recent  symptoms  of  chuckling  exhibited  by  the 
*  champion  of  women,'  on  the  supposition,  real  or  assimied,  that  the  attention  of  the  legisla- 
tures of  several  States  had  been  diverted  toward  '  woman's  rights'  in  the  matter  of  per- 
sonal property  between  man  and  wife,  by  reason  of  the  lecture  aforesaid !'  It  is  unneces- 
sary perhaps  to  add,  in  justice  to  the  public  sense,  that  the  action  of  three  or  four  States 
upon  tliis  subject  liad  a  far  different  origin,  as  their  legislative  records  will  abundantly 
show. 


Ole  Bull.  —  We  confess  ourselves  among  the  uninitiated  in  the  mysteries  of  music. 
We  are  quite  aware  that  it  is  not  a  little  dangerous  for  one  who  would  not  lose  caste  in  so- 
ciety to  assert  that  he  docs  not  greatly  admire  that  ill-assorted  compound  of  '  sfrotiw' which 
is  usually  designated  by  the  hackneyed  phrases  of  *  brilliant  execution'  and  '  difficult  pas- 
sages;' passages  which  Dr.  Johnson  wished  were  *not  orAy  difficuU  but  w^wssibZe :'  we 
cannot  force  an  admiration  nor  affect  an  enthusiasm  which  we  do  not  feel.  Indeed,  we 
have  always  had  great  sympathy  for  the  amateur  of  fashion  who  aspired  to  great  refinement 
of  taste,  to  exliibit  wliich,  in  one  branch  of  art,  he  gave  on  one  occasion  an  entertainment 
of  instrumental  music.  Wliile  the  musicians  were  all  at  work,  he  seemed  delighted  with 
the  performance ;  but  when  one  instrument  chanced  to  be  engaged  upon  a  solo,  he  inquired, 
in  a  towering  passion,  why  the  others  were  remaining  idle  t  '  It  is  a  pizzicato  for  one  instru- 
ment,' repUed  the  operator.  *  I  can  *t  help  that,'  replied  the  virtuoso ;  *  let  the  trumpets 
pizzicato  along  with  you ;  they  're  paid  to  do  it !'  Now  in  regard  to  musical  knowledge  and 
taste,  this  hopeful  amateur  has  many  a  counterpart  in  this  day  and  generation,  and  in  this 
same  city  of  Gotham.  In  the  case  of  Ole  Bull,  however,  there  has  been  no  call  for 
affected  admiration.  He  has  compelled  not  only  admiration  but  enthusiasm ;  not  indeed  by 
mere  artistical  *  execution,'  although  in  this  he  is  acknowledged  to  be  preeminent,  but  by 
the  creations  of  genius^  which  '  take  the  full  heart  captive.'  Let  the  distant  reader  imagine 
an  audience  of  three  thousand  persons  awaiting  in  breathless  expectance  the  entrance 
upon  the  Park-stage  of  this  great  Master.  The  curtain  rises,  and  after  the  lapse  of  a  mo- 
ment, a  tall  manly  person,  with  a  frank,  ingenuous  expression  of  countenance,  emerges 
with  an  embarrassed  salutation  from  the  wing,  and  with  another  somewhat  less  constraii^, 
stands  in  front  of  the  orchestra,  the  focus  of  every  eye  and  glass  in  that  brilliant  assemblage. 
Pausing  for  a  brief  space,  as  if  to  collect  himself,  he  raises  his  bow,  and  with  a  slight 
motion,  beckons  to  each  member  of  the  orchestra  in  turn,  who  *  start  into  sound'  at  his  bid- 
ding as  if  touched  by  the  wand  of  Ithuriel.  When  the  tide  of  harmony  has  reached  its 
flood,  and  is  gradually  ebbing  back  to  fidnter  sounds,  the  Master  raises  his  instrument  to 
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his  shoulder  and  lays  his  ear  upon  it,  as  if  listening  for  his  key-note  amidst  the  tones  that 
are  serpentining  through  his  brain.  When  to  the  audience  '  nothing  lives  'twixt  these  and 
silence/  a  strain  which  has  at  first  a  dying  &X\  imperceptibly  swells  on  the  ear.  It  is  C^ 
instrument,  beyond  all  peradventure ;  and  from  that  moment  you  are  *  all  ear.'  While  you 
are  wondering  why  you  never  knew  before  that  there  was  such  a  volume  of  sound  in  a 
violin,  a  passage  of  infinite  pathos  arrests  your  Jieart^  and  you  find  your  eyes  moistening 
under  its  influence.  It  subsides  into  tremulous  tones  that  retreat  farther  and  farther  from 
the  ear,  imtil  they  seem  to  come  from  a  mile's  distance ;  anon,  they  begin  to  approach  again, 
and  swelling  gradually  upon  the  *  aching  sense,'  almost  overpower  you  with  their  fulness  of 
melody.  This  transcendent  efiR)rt  of  genius  reminded  us  of  the  phantasmagora,  or  *  magic 
lantern ;'  for  what  the  lessening  and  enlarging  figur^s.ii£  thatinstFument  are  to  the  eye,  Olk 
Bull's  magic  sounds  are  to  the  ear.  We  had  intended  to  allude  in  detail  to  several  of  the 
performances  of  this  great  Master ;  but  we  lack  the  requisite  space.  We  can  only  instance 
the  '  Norwegian  Rondo,'  the  *  Themes  from  Bellini,'  and  the  '  Carnival  at  Venice,'  as 
eminently  justifying  the  fervent  enthusiasm  which  they  excited.  It  was  no  unnatural 
combination  of  splendid  sinuosities,  of  small  notes  split  into  hexagonals,  and  attenuated  into 
tremors  that  were  *  no  great  shakes*  after  all,  which  entranced  the  audience ;  it  was  full, 
rich  tones ;  it  was  melody,  harmony,  that  won  their  loud  and  almost  irrepressible  applause. 
We  have  not  yet  had  the  pleasure  to  hear  Vieux-Temps,  the  distinguished  violinist  recently 
arrived  among  us.  His  numerous  friends  and  countrymen  in  the  metropolis  rank  him  even 
above  Ole  Bull.  We  are  inclined,  however,  to  trust  the  comparison  made  by  an  emi- 
nent brother-artist,  who  assisted  at  his  first  concert :  ^  Vieux-Temps,'  said  he, '  is  a  very 
accomplished  artist ;  but  Ole  Bull  is  a  magnificent  genius.*  We  shall  have  something  to 
say  of  Vieux-Temps,  ART0T,and  Sig.CASSELA,  in  a  subsequent  number  of  the  Knicker 
bocker,  should  time  and  occasion  serve. 


A  Second  *  Ralph  Ringwood.'— We  have  a  western  correspondent,  a  *  man  of  mark' 
in  his  region,  and  far  from  unknown  elsewhere,  who  has  seen  a  good  deal  of  the  world,  and 
whose  entertaining  epistles  always  remind  us  of  the  graphic  *  Elxperiences  of  Ralph  Ring' 
wood*  as  recorded  in  these  pages  by  Washington  Irving.  Here  is  a  fragment  of  youthful 
reminiscence,  fresh  from  his  mint, '  which  it  is  hoped  may  please ;'  and  if  it  does^  we  will 
use  our  *  selectest  influence'  to  induce  him  to  write  out  for  us  a  series  of  papers  containing 
his  complete  autobiography,  which  we  have  good  reason  to  believe  would  overflow  with 
romance  and  strange  vicissitude :  '  I  was  raised,'  he  writes,  *  as  we  western  folks  term  it, 
in  a  small  village  some  fifteen  miles  irom  Boston,  and  when  about  sixteen  years  of  age  I  paid 
a  visit  to  the  metropolis  for  the  first  time  in  my  life.  When  I  first  arrived  there  I  spent  some 
hours  in  trying  to  hunt  up  an  old  play-mate  who  had  been  bound  apprentice  to  a  Boston 
mechanic  some  two  years  previous.  I  could  hear  nothing  of  him,  however,  and  so  gave 
up  the  search.  But  one  day,  while  saimtering  down  the  main-street,  and  wondering  at  all 
I  saw,  I  suddenly  encountered  a  strange  sight  It  was  a  sheep,  dead  and  dressed,  but  moving 
along  the  side- walk  in  an  upright  position,  and  apparently  without  help !  Puzzled  at  this 
phenomenon,!  turned  round  as  it  passed  me,  in  order  to  observe  it  more  closely ;  when  to 
my  astonishment  I  discovered  a  boy  behind  it,  who  with  the  sheep  on  his  back  was  shuffling 
along  the  walk,  stem-foremost  I  was  still  more  astonished  when  I  recognized  in  this  lad 
my  old  and  long-sought  playmate.  *  Dick,  my  boy !'  said  I,  grasping  his  hand  warmly. 
Dick  seemed  a  little  embarrassed  at  first;  but  after  a  moment's  hesitation,  he  threw  down 
his  load  spitefully,  and  seizing  my  hand  returned  my  grasp  as  cordially  as  it  had  been  given. 
*  For  God's  sake,  Dick,'  inquired  I,  *  how  long  is  it  since  you  commenced  walking  back- 
ward  V  *  Not  a  great  while,'  replied  he,  with  a  grin.  *  To  tell  you  the  truth,  Frank,  I  saw 
you  looking  in  the  jeweller's  window  there,  and  knew  you  at  once ;  and  a«  I  did  n't  care  to 
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be  seen  by  an  old  comrade  with  a  sheep  on  my  back,  I  was  in  hopes  to  escwpe  your  observBr 
tion  by  walking  in  the  manner  in  which  you  saw  me.'  '  And  that  was  the  very  thing  which 
led  me  to  discover  you/  I  replied ;  ^  you  might  have  passed  me  in  the  ordinary  way,  nine- 
teen times  in  every  twenty,  without  being  recognized/  *  Well,  it  *8  all  one  now,  since  you 
have  found  me  out,'  said  Dick.  '  But  what,  after  all,  are  you  going  to  do  With  that  measly- 
looking  animal  V I  inquired.  '  £^t  it,'  replied  he,  with  a  comical  twist  of  the  node ;  *  I  have 
to  lug  one  home  every  day ;  we  apprentices  live  on  them  altogether.  I  'm  a  sheep  myself, 
almost ;  b-a-a-h  !*  and  here  he  imitated  the  cry  of  that  animal  so  naturally,  that  I  had  no 
doubt  ^of  the  truth  of  his  statement.  After  a  few  moments'  conversation,  chiefly  about 
home,  the  clock  struck  ten,  when  DicK  suddenly  resumed  his  load,  and  after  giving  me  the 
directions  to  the  *  old  man's*  house,  and  exacting  a  promise  to  call  and  see  him  in  the  even- 
ing, he  started  for  home.  At  the  appointed  hour  in  the  evening,  I  called  to  see  him,  as 
agreed  upon,  and  found  him  waiting  fbr  me.  But  what  a  di£ferent-looking  personage  from 
the  one  I  met  in  the  morning !  He  was  now  very  smartly  dressed  in  a  small  black  frock-coat, 
and  drab  gaiter-trowsere  strapped  tightly  over  a  pair  of  nicely-polished  boots.  On  his  head 
a  black  velvet  cap,  from  which  two  enormous  tassels  were  swinging,  was  setting  jauntily  on 
one  side,  while  in  his  hand  he  carried  a  little  silver-headed  cane,  with  which  he  occasionally 
rapped  his  legs.  In  my  unsophisticated  eyes  he  was  a  very  paragon  of  gentility,  and  I 
could  n't  help  contrasting  him  with  my  own  countrified  appearance.  However,  I  had  but 
a  moment  for  reflection ;  for  sallying  into  the  street,  with  me  at  his  heels,  Dick  at  once  pro- 
posed going  to  the  theatre.  I  agreed  without  hesitation,  for  the  big  play-bills  had  been 
staring  me  in  the  face  all  day,  and  on  them  were  emblazoned  in  large  capitals  the  names  of 
CoorER  and  Finn,  who  were  to  play  together  that  evening  in  one  of  Shakspeare's  come- 
dies. When  we  arrived  at  the  play-house,  Dick  took  me  aside,  and  pointing  to  the  little 
window  in  the  oillce,  proposed  that  I  should  go  and  purchase  the  tickets ;  *  because,'  said 
he,  *  the  box-keeper  knows  me.'  I  could  n't  exactly  comprehend  why  the  fact  of  his  being 
known  to  tlie  box-keeper  should  prevent  his  purchasing  the  tickets  himself.  However,  I 
supposed  it  was  all  right,  and  so  I  crowded  up  to  the  Uttle  window,  and  after  awaiting  my 
turn,  obtained  two  pit-tickets,  for  which  I  had  to  pay  out  of  my  own  pocket,  of  course. 
Dick  took  them  from  me  when  I  returned,  and  then  again  resuming  the  lead,  he  conducted 
me  into  the  lobby  of  the  play-house.  Here  he  handed  the  tickets  to  the  door-keeper,  at 
the  same  time  nodding  his  head  toward  me,  in  order  to  intimate  to  that  gentleman  that  I 
was  imder  his  special  patronage,  and  that  the  other  admission  was  intended  for  me.  Once 
seated  in  the  centre  of  the  pit,  Dick  seemed  to  be  in  his  glory.  He  ogled  the  ladies  in  the 
boxes,  and  whistled  and  shouted  and  stamped,  and  ched  '  Physic !'  until  I  thought  he  would 
spht  his  throat.  But  when  at  last  the  gloomy  curtain  rose  and  the  stars  of  the  evening 
stood  glittering  before  us,  he  clapped  and  shouted  so  much  louder  and  longer  than  all  the 
rest,  that  the  whole  audience  gazed  at  him  with  admiration.  He  would  have  gone  on  ap- 
plauding, I  verily  beheve,  until  the  end  of  the  play,  had  not  a  tall  gentleman,  with  a  red 
handkerchief  round  his  throat,  and  carrying  a  long  pole,  rapped  him  over  the  head,  and 
peremptorily  shouted  *  Silence !'  From  that  moment  Dick  was  as  mute  as  a  Quaker,  until 
the  end  of  the  play ;  when  rushing  out  and  dragging  me  after  him,  he  proposed  that  we 
should  go  and  finish  the  evening  at  a  celebrated  coflfee-house,  kept  by  *  a  particular  friend 
of  his,'  and  where  he  had  agreed  to  meet  some  half-dozen  fellow-apprentices.  Here  we 
stayed  until  a  very  late  hour,  drinking  and  smoking,  telling  stories  and  singing  songs.  As 
it  grew  later,  our  companions  one  by  one  walked  or  reeled  out  of  the  bar-room,  until  we 
two  were  left  the  only  tenants,  save  the  landlord.  The  latter  then  commenced  closing  the 
house,  and  hinted  pretty  strongly  that  it  was  high  time  we  were  going.  I  turned  to  Dick, 
who  had  been  remarably  silent  for  some  time,  when  to  my  utter  dismay  I  discovered  that 
lie  was  perfectly  insensible  from  drink,  t  looked  up  to  the  landlord  for  counsel.  He  was 
a  short,  a^ptab  man,  with  a  bulbous  excresence  g^wing  out  from  between  his  shoulders,  that 
I  suppose  passed  for  a  head,  though  it  looked  like  a  wen;  a  kind  of  expletive,  to  wear  a 
hilt* on,  or  to  fill  up  the  hollow  of  a  shabby  wig.    *'What  shall  we  do  with  him!'  said  I. 
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*  Hustle  him  out !'  cried  he ;  *  hustle  him  out !  he  did  n't  get  his  liquor  here :  I  *ve  no  room 
for  such  company !'  I  then  endeavored  to  put  my  companion  upon  his  feet,  but  his  legs 
bent  under  him,  and  his  whole  body  seemed  as  limber  and  lifeless  as  a  wet  rag.  *  You 
can't  do  any  thing  with  him  in  that  way,'  continued  the  landlord ;  '  if  you  want  to  get 
him  home  to-night,  you  must  take  him  on  youi  back  and  carry  him  there  yourself.  He  '11 
be  bright  enough  in  the  morning.'  I  saw  no  other  way  of  proceeding ;  and  so,  being  strong 
and  athletic  myself,  while  Dick  was  of  slight  proportions,  I  managed,  with  the  fusistance 
of  the  landlord,  to  get  him  upon  my  back,  and  then  started  for  his  master's  hoqse.  As  my 
burthen  was  perfectly  speechless,  I  had  plenty  of  time  for  uninterrupted  thought  as  I  trudged 
along ;  and  I  «ould  n't  help  contrasting  the  apprentice  of  the  morning  with  the  apprentice 
of  the  present  moment  T%en,  though  rather  coarsely  dressed,  and  smooched  with  the 
marks  of  labor,  he  blushed  at  being  caught  with  a  sheep  on  his  back,  though  he  had  come 
honestly  by  it;  but  now,  though  bedeckexi  in  the  habiliments  of  a  gentleman,  he  was  being 
carried  home  himself  like  a  beast  on  the  back  of  a  comp^on.  On  reaching  his  master's 
house  I  laid  him  down  upon  the  door-sill^  where  he  commenced  breathing  intensely  through 
his  nose,  while  I  fumbled  round  for  the  handle  of  the  bell,  which  I  rang.  The  *  old  man' 
himself  came  to  the  door,  and  looking  down  at  his  apprentice,  shook  his  head  sorrowfully. 
Then  turning  to  a  black  domestic,  who  with  a  candle  in  her  h&nd  stood  grinning  behind 
him,  he  said, '  Here 's  Dick  come  home  drunk  again,  Dmph ;  you  must  take  him  up  stairs 
and  get  him  to  bed  in  the  best  way  you  can.'  The  old  gentleman  turned  away  with  a  tear 
in  his  eye,  and  I  also  departed,  leaving  Dick,  who  had  come  to  his  senses  a  little,  struggling 
in  the  arms  of  the  brawpy  black,  and  vainly  trying  to  kiss  her  pol|she4  cheek.  Thus  ended 
my  first  youthful  adyentqre  in  a  city.' 


Grossip  WITH  Readers  and  Correspondents.  —  We  encounter  in  our  personal  cor- 
respondence not  a  few  comments,  pro  and  con,  upon  the  papers  on  *  Mind  and  Instinct,* 
which  appeared  in  the  last  two  numbers  of  the  Knickerbocker.  Out  friend  and  cor- 
respondent, *  Harry  Franco,*  among  others,  in  a  gossiping  epistle  to  the  Editor,  writes  as 
follows : 

'I  have  been  considerably  interested  in  your  correspondent's  paper  on  mind  and  instinct;  only  I 
rather  wonder  at  his  laboring  to  prove  a  theory  which  few  are  inclined  to  question.  But  he  does  not 
after  all,  it  appears  to  me,  draw  the  right  conclusions  from  his  argument.  All  living  beings  have  a 
mind,  or  reason,  or  what  you  will,  which  prompts  them  to  do  all  that  their  animal  functions  are  capable 
of  performing.  In  this  respect  man  is  as  much  governed  by  instinct  as  a  brute.  My  neighbor's  dog 
every  night  when  I  come  home  walks  up  to  me,  wags  his  tail,  and  looks  in  my  face^  and  says  in  his 
way, '  How  are  you  V  His  master  gives  me  a  nod,  takes  his  pipe  from  his  mouth,  and  says  the  same. 
But  when  a  stranger  comes  to  my  door,  neither  the  dog  nor  his  master  salutes  him ;  but  were  he  to  fall 
into  the  brook,  they  would  both  run  to  pull  him  out.  Are  they  not  both  influenced  by  exactly  the  same 
feelings  ?  If  I  should  ask  my  neighbor  to  endorse  my  note,  he  would  look  sulky,  hem !  and  haw !  and 
refuse ;  if  I  should  attempt  to  take  a  bone  from  his  dog,  the  brute  would  snarl  and  growl,  and  perhaps 
bite  me.  Do  you  see  any  marvellous  difference  between  the  two  animals  ?  A  near  neighbor  of  mine, 
about  six  months  since,  had  a  little  boy  of  four  years  old,  who  had  a  spaniel  of  which  he  was  very  fbnd. 
One  day  during  the  absence  of  the  father,  the  child  was  taken  ill  with  the  croup ;  the  mother  was 
alarmed,  and  it  so  happened  that  her  servants  wars  away,  and  she  had  no  one  to  send  for  a  phjrsician. 
The  poor  woman  was  in  great  tribulation,  for  in  spite  of  all  her  efforts  the  child  grew  worse.  In 
about  an  hour  after  the  child  was  taken  ill,  her  father's  carriage  stopped  at  the  door,  and  her  mother 
made  her  appearance.  Her  father's  house  was  about  two  miles  distant.  The  grandmpther  said  that 
Carlo,  the  sick  child's  dog,  'came  running  into  the  house,  all  bespattered  with  mud,  and  flew  about 
and  acted  so  strangely  that  she  knew  something  must  be  the  matter  with  little  Billy,  her  grandson,  and 
she  came  to  see  what  it  was.'  Until  then,  the  mother  of  the  child  had  not  noticed  the  absence  of  the 
dog  fVom  the  room,  for  the  boy  was  playing  with  him  when  he  was  taken  sick.  The  child  remained  ill 
three  or  four  days,  and  then  died ;  and  during  the  whole  time  the  dog  never  left  his  bed-side ;  he  watched 
by  the  corpse  until  it  was  buried,  and  then  took  possession  of  the  little  boy's  chair,  which  he  would 
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allow  no  one  to  touch,  not  even  the  child's  mother.  Every  day  he  absented  himself  for  three  or  four 
hours ;  and  the  father  one  day  going  to  look  at  his  child's  grave,  found  that  the  dog  had  almost  scratched 
his  way  down  to  the  coffin.  He  was  after  this  kept  within  doors ;  but  he  refUsed  to  eat,  and  in  a 
short  time  died  in  the  chair  of  his  little  master.  If  I  had  time,  I  could  tell  you  a  story  almost  aa  tooeh- 
ing,  in  relation  to  a  pig,  an  animal  that  phrenologically  speaking  has  generally  been  looked  upon  aa 
somewhat  deficient  in  the  region  of  the  sentiments.' 

Now  that  our  attention  has  been  awakened  to  the  subject,  we  find  in  our  casual  read- 
ing the  testimony  in  favor  of  <  mind  in  animals'  greatly  to  increase  and  multiply.  Oleus 
Magnus,  Bishop  of  Norway,  in  a  work  written  in  Latin  some  two  centuries  ago,  tells  us  of 
a  fox  that,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  fleas  which  infested  his  skin,  was  accustomed  to  swim  out 
into  a  lake  with  a  straw  band  held  high  and  dry  in  his  mouth.  When  the  water-hating 
vermin  had  all  escaped  from  his  submerged  body  to  the  dry  straw,  down  dived  Reynard, 
leaving  his  tormentors  '  at  sea,'  and  rising  again  beyond  the  scope  of  safe  jumping.  '  Curi- 
ous, is  n't  it  ?'  A  correspondent  at  Rochester, '  who  experienced  much  satisfaction  in  the 
perusal  of  the  article'  above  alluded  to,  was  yet  '  a  little  dissatisfied  with  the  closing  por- 
tion of  it'  The  proposition  of  the  writer  to  'abstain  entirely  from  animal  food/  on  the 
score  of  humanity,  he  considers  *  especially  ridiculous.'  He  has  *  the  gravest  authority  for 
stating,  that  every  drop  of  water  that  quenches  our  thirat  or  laves  our  bodies,  contains  in- 
numerable insects,  which  are  sacrificed  to  our  necessities  or  comforts ;  each  ingredient  in 
the  simplest  vegetable  fare  conveys  to  inevitable  destruction  thousands  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful and  harmless  of  created  beings.  From  the  first  to  the  last  gasp  of  our  lives,  we  never 
inhale  the  air  of  heaven  without  butchering  myriads  of  sentient  and  innocent  creatures. 
Can  we  upbraid  ourselves  then  for  supporting  our  lives  by  the  death  of  a  few  animals,  many 
of  whom  are  themselves  carnivorous,  when  the  infant  who  has  lived  for  a  single  day  has 
killed  an  infinitely  greater  number  of  human  beings  than  the  longest  life  would  suffice  to 
murder  by  design  ?  Or,  if  we  sacrifice  eitlier  our  lives  or  our  comforts  by  scrupulously 
denying  ourselves  the  use  of  animal  food,  can  we  derive  much  consolation  firom  oonsider- 
ing  that  we  »pure  a  few  scores  of  beings,  when  we  involuntarily,  but  knowingly,  are 
every  moment  massacreing  more  than  the  longest  life-time  would  suffice  to  enume- 
rate?' •  •  •  A  REFERENCE  to  the  case  of  ^  Rachad  Baker^  the  American  Soauumiu- 
Ustj*  in  a  late  London  Magazine,  has  recalled  that  remarkable  phenomenon  very  forcibly 
to  our  mind.  Rachael  Baker  resided  within  four  miles  of  '  the  house  where  we  were 
bom ;'  and  the  first  exhibitions  of  her  religious  exercises  during  sleep  took  place  alternately 
at  the  homestead  and  the  residence  of  a  relation  in  its  near  vicinity.  We  remember 
as  it  were  but  yesterday  the  solemnity  which  sat  upon  the  hcea  of  the  assembled  oeigh* 
bors,  as  they  awaited  the  signal-groan  firom  an  adjoining  apartment,  to  which,  at  afaoai 
seven  p.  m.,  the  Somnambulist  usually  retired  for  the  night  When  the  door  was  opened 
the  crowd  pressed  in.  The  sleeper,  dressed  in  white  muslin,  lay  straight  and  motionless  in 
bed ;  her  eyes  closed,  her  face  white  and  inflexible  as  marble ;  and  her  fingers  with  livid 
marks  beneath  the  nails,  clasped  meekly  upon  her  bosom.  Flecks  of  foam  were  visible 
at  the  comers  of  her  mouth,  and  her  lips  moved  *  as  if  they  would  address  themselves  to 
speech,'  for  some  seconds  before  any  audible  sound  came  firom  them.  At  length,  however, 
in  a  clear  silvery  voice  she  opened  with  prayer ;  a  prayer  fervent,  devotional,  and  evidently 
direct  from  the  heart.  When  tliis  was  concluded,  and  after  the  lapse  of  a  brief  space, 
she  began  an  exhortation,  in  language  pure,  beautiful,  often  eloquent,  and  occasioDftUy 
rising  to  a  noble  subUmity ;  and  then  closed  with  prayer.  If  intermpted  with  a  question, 
as  she  frequendy  was,  by  clergymen,  medical  gentlemen,  and  others,  she  answered  it  with 
readiness,  and  with  a  feUcity  of  language  surpassing  belief.  '  Rachael,'  said  a  clergyman 
to  her  in  our  hearing  one  evening,  while  in  the  midst  of  her  discourse,  *  why  do  yoa  engage 

in  these  exereises !  and  why '    She  interrupted  the  speaker  with  words  to  this  efiect : 

*  I,  even  I,  a  worm  of  the  dust,  am  but  a  feeble  instrument  in  the  hands  of  Him  who  hath 
declared,  '  I  will  pour  out  of  my  spirit  upon  you ;  and  your  sons  and  your  daughters  shall 
prophesy ;  your  young  men  shall  see  visions,  and  your  old  men  shall  dream  cfareams.    And 
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on  my  eervants  and  on  my  handmaidens  I  will  pour  out  in  those  days  of  my  spirit,  and  they 
shall  prophesy.'  Even  so  Father,  for  so  it  seemeth  good  in  thy  sight !'  The  girl  was  of 
bashful  demeanor ;  altogether  uneducated ;  could  scarcely  read ;  knew  little  of  the  Bible ; 
and  indeed  in  her  waking  hours  conversed  in  a  language  that  was  far  from  being  respec- 
table English ;  but  neither  in  her  prayers  nor  in  her  exhortations  was  she  ever  at  fault ;  nor 
did  she  at  any  time  exhibit  the  slightest  hesitation  or  confusion.  Her  answers  to  questions 
were  brief,  pointed,  and  invariably  correct  Crowds  flocked  to  see  her,  until  the  public 
curiosity  overran  all  bounds.  She  was  visited  by  many  persons  from  New- York;  and 
finally,  under  the  direction  of  a  committee  of  medical  gentlemen  from  the  city,  was  brought 
to  the  metropolis,  where  she  created  a  great  sensation.  A  pamphlet  was  written  upon  her 
case  by  Dr.  Mitchell  ;  and  we  should  feel  greatly  obliged  to  any  reader  who  would  place 
it  for  a  short  time  in  our  hands.  •  •  •  A  valued  friend  and  correspondent,  to  whose 
kindness  we  have  fr^uently  been  indebted,  has  sent  us  a  *  MasgachtueUs  Centmd^^  printed 
in  Boston  sixty  years  ago ;  in  which,  among  many  other  curious  and  amusing  matters,  there 
is  a  copy  of  an  original  letter  written  by  the  celebrated  George  Alexander  Stevens, 
author  of  *  Lecture  on  Hefuls,'  etc.,  dated  at  'Yarmouth  Jail,  Coimty  of  Norfolk,'  which 
runs  thus: 

'  '  Sib  :  When  I  parted  from  you  at  Doncaster,  I  imajrined,  long  before  thU,  to  have  met  with  some 
oddities  worth  acquainting  you  with.  It  is  grown  a  mshion  of  late  to  write  lives ;  I  have  now,  and 
for  a  long  time  have  had,  leisure  enough  to  undertake  mine,  but  want  materials  for  the  latter  part  of  it; 
for  my  existence  now  cannot  properly  be  called  living,  but  what  the  painters  term  ttUl  life ;  having 
ever  since  February  13,  been  connned  in  this  town-^oal  for  a  London  debt. 

*  As  a  hunted  deer  is  always  shunned  by  the  happier  herd,  so  am  I  deserted  by  the  company,  *  my 
share  taken  off,  and  no  support  left  me,  save  what  my  wife  can  spare  me  out  of  hers : 


'Deserted  In  my  utmost  need 
By  those  my  xonner  bounty  fed.' 


With  an  economy,  which  until  now  I  was  a  stranger  to,  I  have  made  shift  to  victual  hitherto  my  lit- 
tle garrison,  but  then  it  has  been  with  the  aid  of  my  good  friends  and  allies '—  my  clothes.  This  week's 
eating  finishes  my  last  waistcoat ;  and  next,  I  must  atone  for  my  errors  upon  bread  and  water. 

*  Thxmistocles  had  so  many  towns  to  furnish  his  table,  and  a  whole  city  bore  the  charge  of  his 
meals.  In  some  respects  I  am  like  him,  for  I  am  ftirnished  by  the  labors  of  a  multitude.  A  wig  has 
fed  me  two  days ;  the  trimming  of  a  waistcoat  as  long ;  a  pair  of  velvet  breeches  paid  my  washerwo- 
man, and  a  ruffled  shirt  has  found  me  in  shaving.  My  coats  I  swallowed  by  degrees.  The  sleeves  I 
breakfasted  upon  for  weeks ;  the  body,  skirts,  etc<,  served  me  for  dinner  two  months.  My  silk  stock- 
ings have  paid  my  lodgings,  and  two  pair  of  new  pumps  enabled  me  to  smoke  several  pipes.  It  is  in- 
credible how  my  appetite,  (barometer  like)  rises  in  proportion  as  my  necessities  make  their  terrible 
advances.  I  here  could  say  something  droll  about  a  good  stomach,  but  it  is  ill  jesting  with  edge  tools, 
and  I  am  sure  that  is  the  sharpest  thing  ab«ut  me.  You  may  think  I  can  have  no  sense  of  my  condi- 
tion, that  while  I  am  thus  wretched,  I  should  offer  at  ridicule :  but.  Sir,  people  constituted  like  me, 
with  a  disproportioned  levity  of  spirits,  are  always  most  merry  when  they  are  most  miserable ;  and 
quicken  like  the  eyes  of  the  consumptive,  which  are  always  brightest  the  nearer  the  patient  ap- 
proaches his  dissolution.  However,  Sir,  to  show  you  I  am  not  lost  to  all  reflection,  I  think  myself 
poor  enough  to  want  a  ftivor,  and  humble  enough  to  ask  it  here.  Sir,  I  might  make  an  encomium  on 
your  good  nature,  humanity,  etc. ;  but  I  shall  not  pay  so  bad  a  compliment  to  your  understanding,  as 
to  endeavor,  by  a  parade  of  phrases,  to  win  it  over  to  my  interest.  If  you  coidd,  any  night  at  a  con- 
cert, make  a  small  collection  for  me,  it  might  be  a  means  of  my  obtaining  my  liberty ;  and  you  well 
know.  Sir,  the  first  people  of  rank  abroad  will  perform  the  most  friendly  offices  for  the  sick ;  be  not, 
therefore,  offended  at  the  request  of  a  poor  (though  a  deservedly  punished)  debtor.* 

Gbo.  a  Stxvxks.' 

Among  the  facetiie  of  the  '  Centinel'  we  find  a  clever  hit  at  two  prominent  official  charac- 
ters of  the  name  of  Day  :  '  Titus,  a  Roman  emperor,  we  are  told,  once  lamented  that '  he 
had  lost  a  Day.*  If  the  commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  were  to  lose  two  Days,  it  would 
not  be  the  cause  of  much  lamentation  !*  A  correspondent  elsewhere  observes,  that  in  a  pro- 
cession on  a  certain  solemn  occasion  in  this  city,  the  place  of  the  physician  was  immediately 
before  the  corpse ;  which,  he  adds,  was  *  exactly  consonant  with  tfie  etiquette  observed  at 
capital  executions  in  ancient  times ;  the  executioner  always  gomg  before  !*  By  the  way, 
'  speaking  of  Stevens  ;'  perhaps  the  reader  of  good  things  at  second-hand  may  not  be 
aware  how  much  he  is  indebted  to  this  author's '  Lectures  on  Heads*  for  amusement  and  in- 
struction. They  were  very  popular  throughout  Great  Britain ;  and  as  illustrated  by  the 
author,  after  the.  manner  of  *  Old  Matthews,'  they  are  said  to  have  been  irresistible.    It 

*  Ths  Norwich  company  of  players,  to  which  he  belonged. 
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was  in  this  collection  that  the  law-cases  of  *  Bullum  vs.  Boatdm*  and  *  Daniel  v8.  Dish- 
clout'  had  their  origin.  They  are  familiar  to  every  school-boy,  not  less  for  their  wit  than 
the  canine  Latinity  in  wliich  they  abound ;  *  Primus  strokus  est  provokus ;  now  who  gave 
the  primus  strokus  ?  Who  gave  the  first  oflfence  V  Or,  *  a  drunken  man  is  *  homo  dupUcans,* 
or  a  double  man,  seeing  things  double,'  etc.,  etc.  We  annex  an  example  or  two  of  the  writer's 
individuality.  The  first  is  a  sketch  of  a  nU  admirari  critic  and  amateur,  who  has  travelled 
long  enough  abroad  to  fall  in  love  with  every  thing  foreign,  and  despise  every  thing  belonging 
to  his  own  country  except  himself:  *  He  pretended  to  be  a  great  judge  of  paintings,  but  only 
admired  those  done  a  great  way  oflf,  and  a  great  while  ago ;  he  could  not  bear  any  thing 
painted  by  any  of  his  own  countrymen.  One  day  being  in  an  auction-room  where  there  was 
a  number  of  capital  pictiu%s,  and  among  the  rest  an  inimitable  painting  of  fruits  and  flowers, 
the  connoisseur  would  not  give  his  opinion  of  the  picture  until  he  had  examined  his  cata- 
logue ;  when,  finding  it  was  done  by  one  of  his  own  countrymen,  he  pulled  out  his  eye-glass, 
exclaiming :  *  This  fellow  has  spoiled  a  fine  piece  of  canvass ;  he 's  worse  than  a  sign-post 
dauber ;  there 's  no  keeping,  no  perspective,  no  fore-ground,  no  chiar^oscuro.  Look  you,  he 
has  attempted  to  paint  a  fly  upon  that  rose-bud !    Why,  it  is  no  more  like  a  fly  than  I  am 

like  an '    But  as  the  connoisseur  approached  his  finger  to  the  picture,  the  fly  flew  away. 

It  happened  to  be  the  real  insect !'  Is  not  the  following  a  forcible  picture  of  a  mercurial, 
hero-loving  Frenchman  ?  *  lias  he  property  ?  An  edict  from  the  Chwfid  Monarque  can  take 
it,  and  he  is  satisfied.  Pursue  him  to  the  Bastile,  or  the  dismal  dungeon  in  the  country  to 
which  a  lettre-de-cacheSconveys  him,  and  buries  him  for  life :  there  see  him  in  all  his 
misery ;  ask  him  *  What  is  the  cause  V  *  Jene  sai  pas ;  it  is  the  will  of  the  Grand  Mo- 
narque.^  Give  him  a  soup-maigre^  a  little  sallad,  and  a  hind-quarter  of  a  firog,  and  he  's  in 
spirits.  *  Fal,  lal,  lal !  Vive  le  Roi  1  Vive  la  bagatelle ."  '  Here  we  have  a  Materialist 
proving  the  afllnity  of  matter :  '  All  round  things  are  globular,  all  square  things  flat-sided. 
Now,  if  the  bottom  is  equal  to  the  top,  and  the  top  equal  to  the  bottom,  and  the  bottom  and 
top  are  equal  to  the  four  sides,  then  all  matter  is  as  broad  as  it  is  long.'  But  the  materialist 
*  had  not  in  his  head  matter  sufllicient  to  prove  matter  eflficient ;  and  being  thus  deficient, 
he  knew  nothing  of  the  matter.'  One  of  Stevens's  *  heads'  was  that  of  a  heartless,  devil- 
may-care  sort  of  person,  in  some  respects  like  the  hero  of  *  A  CkipUal  Jeke*  in  preceding 
pages,  who  is  always  *  keeping  it  up.'  He  illustrates  his  own  character  very  forcibly :  *  111 
tell  you  how  it  was ;  you  see,  I  was  in  high  spirits,  so  I  stole  a  dog  from  a  blind  man,  for  I 
do  so  love  fun !  So  then  the  blind  man  cried  for  his  dog,  and  that  made  me  laugh ;  so  eayn 
I  to  the  blind  man,  *  Halloo,  master !  do  you  want  your  dog  ?*  *  Yes,  Sir,  indeed,  indeed  I 
do,'  says  he.  Then  says  I  to  the  blind  man,  says  I,  *  Go  look  for  him !  Keep  it  up !'  I 
always  turn  sick  when  I  think  of  a  parson ;  and  my  brother,  he  's  a  paraon  too,  and  he  hates 
to  hear  any  body  swear ;  so  I  always  swear  when  I  am  along  with  him,  just  to  roait  him. 
I  went  to  dine  with  liim  one  day  last  week ;  and  as  soon  as  I  arrived,  I  began  to  iwear.  I 
never  swore  so  well  in  all  my  life ;  I  swore  all  my  new  oaths.  At  last  my  brother  laid 
down  his  knife  and  fork,  and  lifiing  up  his  hands  and  eyes,  he  calls  out:  *  O  Tea^pora  ! 
O  Mores  ."  *0h,  ho!  brother,'  says  I,  *  don't  think  to  frighten  me  by  calling  all  your 
family  about  you.  I  don't  mind  you  nor  your  family  neither.  Only  bring  Tempera  and 
Moses  Jtere — that 's  all !  I  '11  box  'em  for  five  pounds.  Keep  it  up !'  •  •  •  There  is  many 
a  bereaved  heart  that  will  be  touched  by  the  following  sad,  sad  lines,  from  the  pen  of 
John  Rudolph  Suterheister,  a  young  and  gifled  poet,  whose  mortal  part  has  *  been 
ashes  these  many  a  year,'  and  whom  the  reader  may  remember  as  the  author  of  a  little 
poem  widely  quoted  and  admired  many  years  ago,  commencing : 

•  0 1  for  my  bright  and  faded  hours  ! 

When  life  waa  like  a  summer  stream, 
On  whose  gay  banks  the  virgin  flowers 

Blushed  in  the  morning's  ro«y  beam. 
Or  danced  upon  the  breeze  that  bare 

Its  store  of  rich  perfume  along, 
While  the  wood-robin  poured  on  air 

The  ravishing  deUghts  of  song  !* 
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To  08,  who  are  fiuniliar  with  the  painful  circumstances  under  which  they  were  written, 
and  the  deep  affliction  which  they  deplore,  they  seem  almost  to  sob  with  irrepressible 
grrief : 

A     LAMENT. 


Gits  not  to  me  the  wreath  of  green. 

The  blooming  vase  of  flowers ; 
They  breathe  of  joy  which  once  hath  been. 

Of  gone  and  faded  hours ! 
I  cannot  love  the  rose ;  though  rich, 

Its  beauty  will  not  last : 
Give  me — give  me  the  bloom  o'er  which 

The  early  blight  hath  passed! 
The  yellow  buds  •^  give  them  to  rest 
On  my  cold  brow  and  joyless  breast, 

When  lifb  is  failing  fast! 


Take  far  from  me  the  wine-cup  bright. 

In  hours  of  revelry ; 
It  suits  glad  brows,  and  bosoms  light. 

It  is  not  meet  for  me : 
Oh !  I  can  pledge  the  heart  no  more 

I  pledged  in  days  gone  by ; 
Sorrow  hath  touched  my  bosom's  core. 

And  I  am  left — to  die ! 
Give  me  to  drink  of  Lethe's  wave. 
Give  me  the  cold  and  cheerless  grave, 

O'er  which  the  night-winds  sigh ! 


Wake  not  upon  my  tuneless  ear 

Soft  music's  stealing  strain ; 
It  cannot  soothe,  it  cannot  cheer 

This  aneuished  heart  again ! 
But  place  the  ^olian  harp  upon 

The  tomb  of  her  I  love ; 
There,  when  Heaven  8hrQudi<  the  dying  sun, 

My  weary  steps  will  rove, 
While  o'er  its  chords  Night  pours  its  breath, 
To  list  the  serenade  of  death 

Her  silent  bourne  above ! 


Give  me  to  seek  the  lonely  tomb 

Where  sleeps  the  sainted  dead. 
When  the  pale  night-fall  throws  its  gloom 

Above  her  narrow  bod ! 
There,  while  the  winds  which  sweep  along. 

O'er  the  harp-atrings  are  driven, 
And  the  funereal  soul  of  song 

Upon  the  air  is  given. 
Oh !  let  my  faint  and  parting  breath 
Be  mingled  with  that  song  of  death, 

And  flee  with  it  to  heaven ! 


*  Who  hath  redness  of  eyes  V  This  interrogative  *  portion  of  divine  scripture'  is  forcibly 
illustrated  by  an  anecdote,  related  with  most  effective  dryness  by  a  friend  of  ours.  An 
elderly  gentleman,  accustomed  to  *  indulge,'  entered  the  bar-room  of  an  inn  in  the  pleasant 

city  of  H- ,  on  the  Hudson,  where  sat  a  grave  Friend  toasting  his  toes  by  the  fire. 

Lifting  a  pair  of  green  spectacles  upon  his  forehead,  rubbing  his  inflamed  eyes,  and  calling 
for  a  hot  brandy-toddy,  he  seated  himself  by  the  grate ;  and  as  he  did  so,  he  remarked  to 
Uncle  Broadbrim  that  *  his  eyes  were  getting  weaker  and  weaker,  and  that  even  specta- 
cles did  n't  seem  to  do  'em  any  good.'  '  I  '11  tell  thee  Mend,'  rejoined  the  Quaker,  *  what 
I  think.  I  think  if  thee  was  to  i£«ar  thy  spectadea  over  thy  mouth  for  a  few  months,  thy 
eyes  would  get  sound  again !'  The  *  complainant'  did  not  even  return  thanks  for  this 
medical  counsel,  but  sipped  his  toddy  in  silence,  and  soon  after  left  the  room,  *  uttering 
never  a  word.'  •  •  •  There  have  been  various  surmises,  and  sundry  contradictory 
statements,  in  relation  to  the  work  superscribed  *  Count  D*Orsay  on  Etiquette,*  which 
we  noticed  at  some  length  in  our  December  issue.  Mr.  Willis,  of  the  *  New  Mirror' 
weekly  journal,  seems  to  question  its  having  been  toritien  by  the  Count,  but  expresses  his 
belief  that  he  may  have  loaned  his  name  to  the  publishers  '  for  a  consideration ;'  and 
this  may  possibly  have  been  the  fact  with  the  latest  London  edition.  The  author  of  the 
work  in  question,  however,  is  Mr.  Charles  William  Day,  an  English  gentleman, 
whose  acquaintance  with  the  usages  of  the  best  European  society  is  personal  and  au- 
thentic; who  has  observed  and  travelled  much;  and  who  is  moreover  an  artist  of  a 
high  order;  painting  in  miniature,  and  sketching  with  admirable  skill.  An  esteemed 
fnend  and  correspondent  of  this  Magazine  writes  us  from  Boston,  that  the  manner  of  the 
fraud  is  somewhat  as  follows :  '  Mr.  Day  is  the  author  of  a  Journal  of  Travels,  which 
Messrs.  Longman  and  Company  of  London  proposed  to  publish.  As  they  treated  him, 
however,  in  a  dishonorable  manner,  he  withdrew  his  mss.  from  them  and  came  to  America. 
In  retaliation,  they  sent  orders  to  this  country  to  have  a  spurious  edition  published  of  his 
work  on  *  Etiquette,'  which  they  had  formerly  brought  out,  and  wliich  they  truly  supposed 
he  designed  to  reprint  in  New- York  or  Boston.  It  has  passed  through  more  than  twenty 
editions  in  London ;  a  fact  which  I  know,  from  having  seen  the  Messrs.  Longmans'  letters 
and  accounts  with  the  author.    His  own  edition  is  now  in  press  in  Boston ;  and  I  learn  tliat 
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he  has  added  some  '  Hints'  with  an  especial  eye  to  Yankee  manners.'  We  have  also  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  Mr.  Day  himself,  in  which,  while  he  *  forbears  at  present  to  make  any 
comments  on  the  conduct  of  the  Messrs.  Longman,'  he  proves  beyond  a  doubt  that  *  the 
Count  D'Orsay  is  not  the  writer  of  the  *  Hints  on  Etiquette,'  but  that  he  himself  is  *  the 
real,  true  author,'  past  all  peradventure.  •  •  •  A  friend  lately  returned  from  the  west, 
relates  among  other  matters  the  following  anecdote :  *  On  board  of  one  of  the  steam-boats 
on  the  Mississippi,  I  encountered  a  deck-hand,  who  went  by  the  name  of  Bahnet.  like 
many  of  his  class,  he  was  a  drinking,  reckless  fellow,  but  warm-hearted,  good-natured,  and 
generous  to  a  fistult.  In  early  life  he  was  in  easy  circumstances ;  was  a  husband,  and  the 
father  of  several  children.  But  one  night  during  a  violent  storm  the  house  in  which  he 
resided  was  struck  by  lightning,  and  the  whole  flEtmily,  save  himself,  were  instantly  killed. 
His  own  escape  was  considered  a  miracle  at  the  time ,  not  even  a  hair  of  his  head  having  been 
singed.  From  that  time,  however,  he  took  to  drinking,  and  so  sank  lower  and  lower  until 
he  became  what  I  found  him.  When  I  had  heard  his  story,  I  felt  somewhat  interested  in 
the  man,  and  one  day  managed  to  draw  him  into  conversation.  He  told  me  his  eaily  hia- 
tory  with  much  natural  pathos ;  and  finding  him  in  the  '  melting  mood'  I  endeavored  to 
lead  him  to  some  serious  thoughts  upon  the  subject  of  his  misfortunes,  and  especially  of  that 
one  which  had  bereft  him  in  so  awful  a  manner  of  his  wife  and  children.  *  Barney,' said 
I,  '  do  n't  you  think  it  was  a  signal  mercy  that  you  alone  should  have  escaped  unharmed 
from  the  bolt  which  destroyed  all  else  you  loved  upon  earth  ?  Was  there  not  at  least 
something  singtdar  in  the  fact  V  '  That 's  what  I  said  myself,'  replied  Barnky,  in  a  trem- 
ulous voice ;  *  I  always  thought  it  was  very  sing'lar.  But  the  feet  I  suppose  was  this,  Mr. 
Whitehat.  The  lightning,  you  see,  was  afraid  of  a  maUy  and  so  like  ad  —  d  sneak,  it  went 
twisting  about  to  scorch  women  and  little  children !'  •  •  •  Blackwood  has  proclaimed 
in  a  late  number,  the  *  Characteristics  qf  English  Society,*  in  language  of  truth  and 
soberness,  which  goes  explicitly  to  confirm  the  reports  of  nearly  all  American  and  other 
*  foreigners'  who  have  visited  England.  We  subjoin  an  extract  contrasting  English  with 
French  society ; 

'  We  should  indeed  be  sorry  if  our  demeanor  in  those  vast  crowds,  where  English  people  flock  to- 
gether, rather,  aa  it  would  seem,  to  assert  a  right,  than  to  gratify  an  inclination,  were  to  be  taken  as  an 
index  of  our  national  character :  the  want  of  all  ease  and  simplicity,  those  essential  ingredients  of 
^reeable  society,  which  distinguish  these  dreary  meetings  have  long  been  unfortunately  notorious. 
Too  busy  to  watch  the  feelings  of  others,  and  too  earnest  to  moderate  our  own,  that  true  politeness 
which  pays  respect  to  age ;  which  tries  to  put  the  most  insignificant  person  in  company  on  a  level 
with  the  most  considerable  —  virtues  which  our  neighbors  possess  in  an  eminent  degree  —  are,  except 
in  a  few  favored  instances,  unknown  among  us ;  while  affectation,  in  other  countries  the  badge  of  igno- 
rance and  vulgarity,  is  ours,  even  in  its  worst  shape,  when  it  borrows  the  mein  of  rudeness,  imperti- 
nence, and  effrontery,  the  appendage  of  those  whose  station  is  most  conspicuous,  and  whose  dignity 
is  best  ascertained.  There  is  more  good  breeding  in  the  cottage  of  a  French  peasant  than  in  aU  the 
boudoirs  of  Grosvenor  square.  •  •  •  *  Frivolity  and  insipidity  are  the  prevailing  characteristics  of 
conversation ;  and  nowhere  in  Europe,  perhaps,  does  difference  of  fortune  or  of  station  produce  more 
unsocial  or  illiberal  separation.  Very  few  or  those  whom  fortune  has  released  from  the  necessity  of 
following  some  laborious  profession  are  capable  of  passing  their  time  agreeably  without  the  assistance 
of  company ;  not  from  the  spirit  of  gaity  which  calls  upon  society  for  indulgence :  not  fVom  anv 
pleasure  they  take  in  conversation,  where  they  are  frequently  languid  and  taciturn ;  but  to  rival  each 
other  in  the  luxury  of  the  table,  or  by  a  great  variety  of  indescribable  airs,  to  make  others  feel  the 
pain  of  mortification.  They  meet  as  if  to  firht  the  boundaries  of  their  rank  and  fashion,  and  the  lees 
definite  and  perceptible  is  the  line  which  divides  them,  the  more  punctilious  is  their  pride.  It  is  a 
great  mistake  to  suppose  that  this  low-minded  folly  is  peculiar  to  people  of  rank ;  it  is  on  English 
diaease.^ 

No  doubt  of  it ;  and  the  question  naturally  arises,  <  Are  not  these  the  proper  people  to 
talk  about  men  and  manners  and  society  in  America  ?*...*  Never  mind,  my  dear,*  ny* 
Baron  Pompolino,  while  endeavoring  to  fit  the  fairy  slipper  of  the  lovely  Cinderella 
upon  the  long  splay  foot  of  one  of  his  ungainly  daughters,  *  never  mind,  ray  dear,  she  ii  not  at 
aO.  like  you  !*  The  doting  father,  it  will  be  remembered,  gives  this  verdict  as  a  flattering 
compliment  We  have  sometimes  been  amused,  where  the  quo  animo  was  apparent,  with 
similar  compliments  at  the  hands  of  reciprocal  critics  of  literature.  Pleasant  examples  in 
this  kind  have  been  furnished  lately.  A  very  voluminous  critic,  very  &r  *  down  east,'  spoke 
recently  in  a  metropolitan  journal  of  Goldsm rm's  <  Deserted  ViUage'  as  <  a  very  c^ppnon* 
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place  poem,  at  the  best,  and  only  saved  firom  utter  and  most  contemptaous  forgetfulness  by 
two  or  three  pleasantries  about  *  broken  tea-cups,'  etc.,  and  by  one  single  passage  that 
smacks  of  sublimity !'  Of  the  poetry  however  of  the  author  of  *  Man  in  his  Varuna  As- 
pects under  Ihe  American  Republic,''  he  expresses  in  the  same  colunms  quite  a  different 
opinion.  *  There  has  been,*  he  writes,  *  no  EInglish  poetry  better  than  his,  within  the  memo- 
ry of  man  !*  A  writer  in  the  last  number  of  the  *  Southern  Literary  Messenger*  likewise 
voluminous  in  prose  and  verse,  if  we  rightly  surmise,  exhibits  contrasts  of  judgment  some- 
what kindred  with  the  foregoing,  although  certainly  less  violent  The  author  of  *  Man  in 
his  various  Aspects,'  he  tells  us,  '  has  a  bcidness  that  attracts ;'  his  are  the  '  strong  and 
struggling  conceptions  which  seek  utterance  in  new  and  original  forms.'  He  dares  *  to 
shim  the  beaten  paths,'  and  is  not  afraid  to  be  obscure.  His  is  not  the  poetry  *  which  takes 
the  popular  ear  without  tasking  the  popular  thought,'  like  'the  simple  common-places  of 
Longfellow.'  Such  *  criticism'  as  this  we  have  cited  must  needs  *make  the  judi- 
cious' laugh  merely,  being  too  impotent  to  make  them '  grieve.'  It  is  not  perhaps  assuming 
too  much  to  suppose,  that  Goldsmith's  *  Deserted  Village'  and  Longfellow ^s  *  Psalms 
of  Life,'  simple  though  they  be,  will  live  and  be  cherished  in  generations  of  human  hearts, 
when  the  volumes  of  our  critics  and  their  client  that  yet  survive  the  recollection  of  any 
save  their  publishers,  shall  be  *  forgotten  and  clean  out  of  mind.*^  •  •  •  It  is  related  of  the 
celebrated  clergyman,  John  Mason,  that  sitting  at  a  steam-boat  table  on  one  occasion,  just 
as  the  passengers  were  *  fiedling  to'  in  the  customary  manner,  he  suddenly  rapped  vehemently 
upon  the  board  with  the  end  of  his  knife,  and  exclaimed:  'Captain !  is  this  boat  out  of 
the  jurisdiction  of  God  Almighty  ?  If  not,  let  us  at  least  thank  Him  for  his  continued 
goodness ;'  and  he  proceeded  to  pronoimce  '  grace'  amidst  the  most  reverent  stillness.  It  is 
to  be  hoped,  however,  that  his  'grace'  was  not  like  the  feW  set  words  handed  down  fipom 
father  to  son,  mumbled  without  emotion,  and  despatched  with  indecent  haste,  which  one 
sometimes  hears  repeated  over  country  repasts.  '  Bless  this  portion  of  food  now  in  readi- 
ness for  us ;  give  it  to  us  in  thy  love;  let  us  eat  and  drink  in  thy  fear — for  Christ's 

sake Lorenzo,  take  your  fingers  out  of  that  p^ate  !*  was  a  grace  once  said  in  our 

hearing,  but  evidently  not  in  that  of  the  spoilt  boy,  *  growing  and  always  hungry,'  who 
could  not  wait  to  be  served.  We  should  prefer  to  such  insensible  flippancy  the  practice 
of  an  old  divine  in  New-England,  who  in  asking  a  blessing  upon  his  meals,  was  wont  to 
name  each  separate  dish.  Sitting  down  one  day  to  a  dinner,  which  consisted  partly  of 
clams,  bear-steak,  etc.,  he  was  forced  in  a  measure  to  forego  his  usual  custom  of  furnish- 
ing a  *■  bill  of  particulars.'    '  Bless  to  our  use,'  said  he, '  these  treasures  hid  in  the  sand ; 

bless  this '    But  the  bear's-meat  puzzled  him,  and  he  concluded  with:  *Oh!  Lord, 

Hum  only  knowest  what  itisP  •  •  •  A  favorite  correspondent  of  this  Magazine,  who  ap- 
pears in  the  pages  of  the  present  number  for  the  first  time  in  several  months,  accompanies 
his  excellent  paper  with  a  letter,  from  which  we  take  these  sentences :  '  Since  you  last 
heard  from  me,  I  have  experienced  a  severe  domestic  afiliction  in  the  loss  of  my  fiuher, 
who  died  during  the  last  summer.  Pay  after  day  and  night  after  night  for  two  months  I 
sat  by  his  bed-side,  hoping  in  vain  for  his  recovery,  untU  life's  star  was  extinguished  in  the 
darkness  of  the  grave.'  Our  cordial  sympathies  are  with  our  correspondent ;  but  sympa- 
thy for  affliction  such  as  his  can  carry  with  it  little  of  consolation  to  the  bereaved : 

-—  'A  puxND  is  gone! 
A  FATHER,  whose  authority,  in  show 
When  most  severe,  and  must'ring  all  its  force, 
Was  but  the  graver  countenance  of  love ; 
Whose  favor,  like  the  clouds  of  spring,  might  lower. 
And  utter  now  and  then  an  awful  voice, 
But  had  a  blessing  in  his  darkest  frown, 
Threat'ning  at  once,  and  nourishing  the  plant' 

Perchance  otur  friend  may  now  think  with  Cowper,  that  '  although  he  loved,  yet  not 
enough,  the  gentle  hand  that  reared  him.'  <  The  chief  thing  that  I  have  to  reproach  myself 
with,'  wntes  one  who  laments  a  kindred  dispensation  of  the  Sufrbmx,  '  is  a  sort  of  iaat^ 
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tention  to  my  fitther's  feelings,  occasionally,  arising  merely  from  the  disparity  of  yearn  be- 
tween us,  which  I  am  sensible  must  at  times  have  interfered  with  his  enjoyments.  I  would 
gladly  recall  now,  if  I  could,  many  opportunities  I  suffered  to  pass,  of  being  more  in  his  com- 
pany, and  more  in  the  way  of  his  advice  and  instruction/  But  he  adds :  *  When  I  reflect  on 
these  things,  it  appears  to  me  one  of  the  strongest  natural  arguments  for  the  immortality  of 
the  soul,  and  the  renewal  of  our  earthly  relations  in  a  world  to  come,  that  even  where  the 
greatest  possible  attachment  subsists  between  parents  and  their  children,  the  mere  cGsparity 
of  years  inevitably  prevents  that  complete  association  of  feelings,  and  intimate  fellowship  of 
heart  and  soul,  which  is  the  cement  and  prerogative  of  all  other  fnendships :  in  a  worid  to 
come,  but  no  where  else,  such  attachments  must  receive  their  full  con^)letion.'  •  •  •  Pro* 
FESSOR  GouRAUD,  Well  known  among  us  for  his  devotion  to  the  interests  of  art  and  science, 
has  perfected  a  System  of  Remembrance,  which  he  designates  by  the  term  '  Mnemaleckny^ 
and  which  we  venture  to  predict  will  prove  of  the  greatest  service  to  nearly  every  class  of 
society.  No  system  of  modem  mnemonics  bears  any  resemblance  to,  or  companiBon  with  it. 
Such  is  the  astonishing  effect  of  the  plan,  that  young  masters  and  misses,  after  a  briefstudy  of 
it,  can  vnth  ease  answer  any  question  firom  score  after  score  of  close-printed  pages,  involving 
every  variety  of  events,  and  all  kinds  of  information.  We  *  speak  but  the  things  which  we  da 
krum,^  in  this  matter,  for  seeing  is  believing.  As  the  scene  of  Prof.  Gouraud's  operati<ni» 
is  for  the  present  the  city,  and  as  the  daily  journals  have  made  his  merits  widely  known  to 
the  community,  we  forbear  farther  comment  at  this  time  upon  the  useful  art  which  he  has 
brought  to  such  wonderful  perfection.  New  classes  organize,  we  understand,  at  the  Pro- 
fessor's residence.  No.  46,  Second-street,  on  the  fourth  instant  They  will  be  filled  at  once, 
and  speedily  followed  by  others.  •  •  •  There  is  an  article  in  the  last  number  of  the 
Edinburgh  Review  upon  *  Theatres  and  the  Drama*  which  is  replete  with  wisdom,  and 
evinces  v^  thorough  mastery  of  the  theme.  In  alluding  to  the  appeals  which  are  now  made 
to  the  eye  by  elaborate  scenery,  machinery,  etc.,  less  than  to  the  mind  and  imagination  by 
superior  intellectual  personation,  the  reviewer  in  effect  remarks,  that  the  first  attempt  at  posi- 
tive reality  is  fatal  to  pleasurable  illusion.  Every  person  in  the  pit  is  aware  that  the 
stage  u  a  stage,  *  and  all  the  men  and  women  merely  players.'  In  *  As  you  like  It,'  at 
Drury-Lane,  an  attempt  was  made  to  imitate  the  notes  of  birds.  *  Suppose  the  imitation 
had  been  so  close  as  to  deceive  the  audience  into  the  belief  that  there  were  birds  there  sing- 
ing; would  not  the  contrast  with  trees  of  painted  canvass  have  been  revolting?  Theie 
were  not  the  conceptions  of  Shakspeare,  when  he  made  his  chorus  say : 

'  Can  this  cockpit  hold 
The  vast V  fields  of  France  ?  or  may  we  cram 
Within  this  wooden  O  the  very  casques 
That  did  affright  the  air  at  Agincourt? 
O  pardon !  since  a  crooked  figure  may 
Attest,  in  little  place,  a  million ; 
And  let  us,  ciphers  to  this  great  accompt, 
On  your  imaginary  forces  work : 
Suppose  within  the  girdle  of  these  walls 
Are  now  confined  two  mighty  monarchies : 
Piece  out  our  imperfections  with  your  thoughts ; 
Into  a  thousand  parts  divide  one  man, 
And  make  imaginary  puisance. 
Think,  when  we  talk  of  horses,  that  you  see  them 
Printing  their  proud  hoofs  in  the  receiving  earth ; 
For 't  is  your  thoughts  that  now  must  deck  our  kings — 
Carry  them  here  and  there.? 

Advice  as  necessary  at  the  present  day  as  then  ;  for  we  may  enlarge  our  stages,  increase  our 
supernumeraries,  and  engage  *  real  horses ;'  but  we  can  never  make  any  one  believe  the 
stage  is  other  than  the  stage.  The  audience  can  realize  for  themselves.  This  trust  in 
the  all-sufficiency  of  imagination  is  precisely  that  acted  on  by  children  in  their  daily  sporte, 
where  from  the  boundless  wealth  of  the  imagination,  the  rudest  materials  supply  the  place 
of  the  costliest  Whoever  watches  boys  '  playing  horse,'  making  a  pocket-handkerchief 
dangling  behind  to  repfesent  the  tail,  and  sees  them  stamping,  snorting,  prancing,  and 
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champing  the  unaginary  bit,  witnesses  the  alchymy  of  the  imagination,  an  alchjrmy  out- 
stripping all  the  wonders  and  out-weighing  all  the  treasures  of  the  prosaic  positive  chemistry, 
so  longed  for  by  the  present  generation.  The  child  '  supposes'  the  handkerchief  a  tail,  and 
it  i>ecomes  a  tail.  He  has  but  to  say  to  his  companion :  *  This  shall  be  a  whip  and  this  shall 
be  the  harness,'  and  the  things  are  there ;  not  as  matters  of  literal  fact,  but  of  Imaginative 
truth.  He  plays  for  the  enjojrment  of  the  game  and  the  exercise  of  his  imagination ;  and 
therefore  the  handkerchief  serves  every  purpose.  This  is  the  procedure  of  nature.  But  the 
modem  parent,  anxious  to  realize  for  the  child,  and  to  instil  a  love  of  accuracy  into  his 
mind,  gives  him  a  superb  horse-hair  tail,  bidding  him  at  the  same  time  be  careftil  not  to  spoil 
it  What  is  the  result  ?  The  child's  attention  is  called  from  the  game,  to  the  consideration 
of  or  delight  in  the  tail,  which,  originally  meant  as  a  collateral  aid,  now  takes  the  first  place. 
The  Iwy  no  doubt  is  delighted  with  his  horse-hair  tail ;  but  (if  it  be  not  altogether  super- 
fluous,) it  will  soon  destroy  his  game,  so  that  the  exercise,  both  of  frame  and  imagination, 
is  lost ;  the  end  becomes  subordinate  to  the  means.  This  is  precisely  what  takes  place  with 
the  drama.  Observe  also  one  important  point :  The  tail  is  real ;  accuracy  is  attempted : 
but  though  the  tail  be  real,  the  horse  is  not ;  the  horse  is  played  by  a  boy,  and  only  by  a  boy ;  it 
is  in  this  mimicry  that  the  enjoyment  consists.  But  how  absurd  to  put  a  real  tail  on  an  unreal 
horse !  How  revolting  this  mixture  of  imagination  and  fact !  It  is  equalled  only  by  that  lu- 
dicrous practice  of  placing  the  face  of  a  real  watch  in  the  place  of  a  church-clock  in  a  land- 
scape ;  where  one  may  not  only  see  the  time  of  day,  but  may  also  hear  it  strucky  and  that 
amidst  painted  trees  and  houses !  This  eflfect,  except  to  the  most  literal  and  prosaic  minds,  is 
revolting  and  discordant  But  this  the  modem  drama  is  strenuously  endeavoring  to  produce. 
*  In  opera,  ballet,  and  spectacle,  scenery  and  illustrations  must  be  effective,  because  they 
form  elements  of  the  piece.  In  the  drama,  where  the  source  of  entertainment  is  intellectual, 
they  are  merely  accessories,  and  should  be  used  in  such  wise  as  to  keep  up  the  harmony  of 
efifect,  but  never  so  as  to  distract  attention  from  the  drama  to  themselves.'  Here  is  a  passage 
which  is  not  less  applicable  in  America  than  in  England :  '  A  few  years  ago  it  was  not  un- 
common to  see  several  performers  of  rival  excellence  supported  by  others  of  ability,  all 
playing  in  the  same  piece.  It  is  now  a  rare  thing  for  rivals  to  play  together.  A  single  good 
actor,  among  a  dozen  bad,  is  deemed  suflicient  Are  we  then  to  wonder  that  the  regular 
drama  does  not  pay  ?'  •  •  •  Our  readers  will  remember  the  order  given  by  the  Chinese 
Emperor  to  a  corps  of  Mandarins,  who  were  to  exterminate  the  *  barbarian  Englishers'  in 
the  harbor  of  Canton,  by  going  down  to  the  bank  of  the  river  in  the  night,  and  then  and 
there  *  dive  straight  on  board  those  foreign  ships,  and  put  every  soul  of  them  to  death !' 
Subsequently  however  the  red-bristling  foreigners  managed  to  land,  when,  as  it  since  turns 
out,  it  became  necessary  to  adopt  more  sangupary  measures.  The  Emperor  called  up  one 
of  his  *  great  generals,'  and  gave  him  his  dreadful  orders :  *  You  must  dress  your  soldiers,' 
said  he,  *  in  a  very  frightful  manner,  painting  their  fiices  with  the  most  horrid  figures,  and 
depicting  dragons  and  monsters  on  your  banners:  you  must  then  rush  upon  the  barbarians 
with  fearful  outcries,  and  terrify  them  so  that  they  will  fall  down  flat  on  their  fistces ;  and 
when  they  are  once  down,'  said  the  Imperial  potentate,  ^tharhreechea  are  so  tight  thaihey 
can  never  get  up  again  !*  •  •  •  *  I  give  you  five  minutes  every  day  to  look  at  the  stars,  but 
do  n't  particularize ;  for  some  in  those  far-ofT  places  send  dowTi  their  light  long  after  they 
have  been  knocked  out  of  existence,  and  you  may  be  looking  at  a  blank.'  So  wrote  *  Julian' 
in  this  department  of  our  last  number.  Prof.  Olmstead,  of  Yale-College,  in  a  recent  lec- 
ture before  the  *  Mercantile  Library  Association,'  described  the  difficulty  of  ascertaining  the 
distance  of  the  stars  from  each  other  and  from  our  earth ;  yet,  he  remarked,  it  had  been  done. 
The  nearest  star's  distance  from  us  had  been  measured,  and  by  the  aid  of  light,  by  which  it 
could  alone  be  accomplished.  That  distance,  he  said,  was  immense,  requiring  ten  years 
for  light  to  traverse  it !  The  planets,  he  had  no  doubt,  were  inhabited.  Of  what  use  was 
the  reflection  of  the  sim's  rays  upon  them,  if  there  were  no  eyes  there  to  behold  it?  What 
was  the  use  of  moons,  which  the  planets  certainly  have  ?  He  spoke  also  of  the  fixed  stan, 
which  seem  by  the  aid  of  a  teletcope  to  be  innumerable.    What  was  their  purpose?— for  a 
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guide  to  mariners  ?  No ;  for  a  very  small  portion  of  them  could  be  seen  by  the  unassisted 
eye.  They  were  suns  like  our  suns,  to  worlds  like  our  worldsf  To  the  inhabitants  of  those 
fixed  stars  our  sun  appears  as  a  star,  and  the  planetary  system  revolving  around  it,  of 
which  the  earth  is  one,  are  unseen  by  them,  as  are  those  of  theirs  by  us!    Great  God! 

*  When  I  consider  thy  heavens,  the  work  of  thy  fingers,  the  moon  and  the  stars,  which  thou 
hast  ordained  ;  what  is  fnan,  that  thou  art  mindful  of  him,  and  the  son  of  man,  that  thou 
visitest  him  !*  •  •  •  Our  correspondent  who  writes  of  *  T?ie  Country,*  in  preceding 
pages  wields  a  facile  pen.  His  allusion  to  the  choice  of  names  for  a  country-seat  reminds 
us  of  the  pleasant  satire  of  *  ThinJa-I-to-myself*  upon  this  theme :  *  We  lived,  you  must 
know,*  he  writes,  *  in  a  HaU ;  not  when  I  was  bom,  however,  nor  till  long  afterward.  My 
sister  happened  to  have  a  correspondent  at  school  near  London,  who  finding  it  essentially 
necessary  to  the  support  of  her  dignity  an^ong  her  school-fellows,  always  directed  her  letters 
so ;  for  the  parents  of  one  she  found,  lived  at  something  Hquse  ;  and  of  another  at  What's- 
its-name  Place  :  and  of  another  at  Thingummy  Lodge ;  of  another  at  the  Orange ;  of 
another  at  the  Castle ;  of  another  at  the  Park  ,*  Miss  Blaze^  the  daughter  of  a  retired 
tallow-chandler,  whose  father  lived  at  Candlewick-Ca«tle,  was  continually  throwing  out 
hints  that  not  to  live  at  a  *  Ca«tle,*  or  a  *  Park,'  or  a  *  Place,*  or  a  *  House,'  or  a  *  Lodge,' 
unequivocally  bespoke  a  low  origin !'  Is  this  folly  altogether  indigenous  to  England  t  Let 
the  high-sounding  names  of  scores  of  painted  pipe  palaces  not  a  thousand  miles  from  this 
metropolis  make  answer.  •  •  •  '  It  do  n*t  weigh  as  much  as  I  expected,  and  I  always 
thought  it  would  n*t  !*  We  were  reminded  of  this  remark  of  a  person  who  desired  a  certain 
result,  but  was  at  the  same  time  unwilling  to  relinquish  his  pride  of  opinion,  by  the  note 
of  our  Mississippi  correspondent,  to  whose  long  communication  we  alluded  in  our  last 
number.  We  ?uive  '  taken  its  measure,*  as  we  promised,  and  find  it  quite  beyond  our 
compass.  ...  Our  friend  the  Poetical  EngUshn^n  is  somewhat  severe  upon  the  godly 
inhabitants  of  *  Botolph's  Town ;'  yet  we  see  nothing  in  his  episde  that  is  not  justified 
by  recent  occurrences  in  the  *  Jjterary  Emporium.'  It  is  lamentable  that  Boston  should  be 
robbed  of  a  decent  theatre  by  an  epidemic  of  pseudo-sanctity.  Macreadt  was  compelled 
to  play  a  recent  engagement  at  a  second-rate  house,  down  in  the  *  Wapping*  end  of  the 
town,  whither  all  the  beauty  and  fashion  crowded  nightly  through  the  mud  to  see  him.  It 
strikes  us  that  the  *  Purification  Hymuj  alluded  to  by  our  correspondent,  must  have  been 
a  choice  production  of  some  Mawworm  of  the  day.  Its  reasoning  is  highly  pellucid,  and 
its  dignity  is  past  all  question.  *  Mimic  scenes,  and  mirth  and  joy,'  it  would  seem,  '  alluie 
souls*  to  endless  perdition !  Now  against  the  licentiousness  and  drunkenness  of  the  theatre 
too  much  cannot  be  said ;  but  for  *  mimic  scenes*  dragging  men  to  - —    But  ad  bono  ? 

*  Your  dull  ass  will  never  mend  his  pace  with  beating.'  By  the  by,  we  are  well  pleased  to 
see  our  English  friend's  preference  for  mind  over  matter,  in  the  way  of  dramatic  persona- 
tions. Yet  England  has  little  reason  to  boast  Wliat  says  *  the  Viscount*  to  the  Cheva- 
lier (d'industrie)  Pip?  *What*s  the  good  of  Shakspeare,  Pip ?  I  nevejr  read  him. 
What  the  devil  is  it  all  about  ?  There  *s  a  lot  of  feet  in  Shakspeare's  verse,  but  there  ain't 
any  legs  worth  mentioning  in  Shakspeare's  plays,  are  there,  Pip  t  Juliet,  Desdemona, 
Lady  Macbeth,  and  all  the  rest  of  'em,  whatever  their  names  are,  might  as  well  have 
no  legs  at  all,  for  any  thing  the  audience  know  about  it.  I  '11  tell  you  what  it  is ;  what  the 
people  call  dramatic  poetry  is  a  collection  of  sermons.  Do  I  go  to  the  theatre  to  be  lec- 
tured ?  No ;  if  I  wanted  that,  I  'd  go  to  church.  What 's  the  legitimate  drama,  Pip?  Hu- 
man nature.  What  are  legs  t  Human  nature.  Then  let  us  have  plenty  of  leg-pieces, 
Pip,  and  I  '11  stand  by  you,  my  buck !'    This  is  *  the  ticket*  in  London,  as  well  as  in 

*  BoTOLPH  his  town.'    The  *  legs  have  it'  there  as  well  as  here.    Meanwhile  the  sometime 

gallant  Thespian  is  in  a  sad  plight,  from  having  little  to  do  and  little  pay  for  it    Admiien 

fall  off,  one  after  anotHer,  under  such  circumstances ;  and  even  the  gentle  sex  forget  their 

old  enthusiasm: 

*0h !  onc«  again  we  met,  but  no  bandit-ohief  was  there  $ 
His  rouge  was  off,  and  gone  that  head  of  once  luxuriant  hair : 
He  lodges  in  a  two-pair  back,  and  at  the  tavern  near 
He  cannot  liquidate  his  *  chalk*  nor  wipe  away  his  beer. 
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I  saw  him  sad  and  seedy,  yet  methinks  I  see  him  now, 

In  the  tableau  of  the  Ust  act,  with  the  blood  upon  his  brow.' 

And  thus  he  goes  on,  following  his  <  occupation'  in  one  sense,  and  gradually  sinking 
lower  and  lower;  until  at  length : 

'AI.A8!  poor  rat! 

He  has  no  cravat ; 
A  seedy  coat,  and  a  hole  in  that ! 
No  sole  to  his  shoe,  no  brim  to  his  hat.; 
Not  a  change  of  linen,  except  his  skin : 

No  gloves,  no  vest, 

Either  second  or  best ; 
And  what  is  worse  than  all  the  rest. 
No  light  heart,  though  his  breeches  are  thinJ 

Is  not  the  following  illustration  of  *  The  Affectioru*  by  Rev.  'Geo.  B.  Cheever,  *  beau- 
tiful exceedingly!'  *On  a  bright  day  in  summer,  while  the  west  wind  breathes  gently, 
you  stand  before  a  forest  of  maples,  or  you  are  attracted  by  a  beautiful  tree  in  the  open 
field,  that  seems  a  dense  clump  of  foliage.  You  cannot  but  notice  how  easily  the  wind 
moves  it,  how  quietly,  how  grace'fully,  how  lovingly,  the  whole  body  of  it  It  is  simply 
because  it  is  covered  with  foliage.  The  same  wind  rustling  through  its  dry  branches  in 
winter,  would  scarce  bend  a  bough,  or  only  to  break  it  But  now,  softly  whispering 
through  ten  thousand  leaves,  how  gently  the  whole  tree  yields  to  the  impression !  So  it  is 
with  the  afi^tions,  the  feelings.  They  are  the  foliage  of  our  being,  moved  by  the  spirit 
of  God.'  •  •  •  The  annual  Festival  of  Saint  Nicholas ^  beloved  of  all  good  Knicker- 
bockers, was  celebrated  on  the  sixth  ultimo  at  the  City  Hotel,  by  a  crowded  assemblage 
of  the  members  of  the  Society,  and  their  invited  guests.  The  new  President  was  invested 
with  the  orange-badge  and  venerable  cocked-hat  of  his  *  illustrious  predecessor,'  and  new 
subordinate  officers  were  installed  into  their  several  stations ;  after  which  ceremony  a 
sumptuous  repast,  served  in  the  well-known  style  of  Messrs.  Jennings  and  Willard, 
was  discussed  with  universal  goiU.  For  the  toasts  regular  and  volunteer,  and  speeches 
voluntary  and  involuntary,  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  daily  journals  *  of  that  period  ;* 
while  we  simply  add,  that  fitnn  soup  to  Paas  eggs,  schnaaps,  and  pipes,  every  thing  passed 
off  with  unwonted  hilarity  and  spirit  May  we  live  to  see  fifty  kindred  gatheiings  of  the 
votaries  of  our  patron  saint !  .  •  .  <  You  do  n't  like  smokin',  't  aint  likely  V  asked  a  lank 
fipee-and-easy  Yankee,  as  he  entered  a  room  where  four  or  five  young  ladies  were  sewing, 
puffing  a  dank  *  long-nine.'  *  Well,  toe  do  noi/  was  the  immediate  reply.  '  Umph !'  re- 
plied the  smoker,  removing  his  cigar  long  enough  to  spit, '  a  good  many  people  do  n't ! ' — and 
he  kept  on  smoking.  We  know  of  one  readej;  of  the  Knickerbocker,  a. thousand  miles 
from  the  hand  that  jots  do9V9  this  anecdote,  who  will  e^joy  it  hugely ;  and  indeed  it  is 
mainly  for  him  that  we  record  it  •  •  •  This  is  Thanksgiving  Evening  in  the  Empire 
State ;  and  as  there  is  a  fair-haired,  hazle-eyed  litde  boy  pulling  at  our  <  sword-ann,'  (too 
fiitigued  with  writing  to  ofier  any  resistance)  suppose  we  read  to  you,  while  he  sits  *  throned 
on  his  fJEither's  knee,'  this  timely  and  admirable  passage  from  the  pen  of  Charles  Hoover, 
Esq.,  of  New- Jersey,  a  fine  scholar,  and  a  writer  of  as  pore  Saxon  English  as  the  best 
among  us: 

*  Thssx  is  much  in  the  aspect  of  Divine  Providence  at  the  present  time,  both  toward  our  own  country 
and  the  world,  to  awaken  rratitude  and  thoughtful  joy.  An  unexampled  spectacle  is  presented  in  the 
orld.    It  is  moving  on  almost  without  a  npple. 


taking  place  as  noiselessly  as  the  ordinary  changes  of  nature.  The  decay  of  old  and  Injurious  social 
and  poUticid  systems  is  going  on  like  the  crumblmg  of  ruins  in  a  desert,  by  the  force  of  inherent  ten- 
dency rather  than  by  external  violence ;  and  milder  and  more  benirnant  systems  are  appearing,  not 


like  those  islands  sprung  by  volcanic  shocks  above  the  bosom  of  the  deep,  but  like  the  beauty  of  spring, 
or  the  glory  of  summer,  by  a  natural  and  imperceptible  growth.  Within  the  memorv  of  many  yet 
living  there  was  a  very  different  state  of  thmgs.    Scarcely  a  month  then  passed  without  a  shock,  a 

Sress  and  medley  in  human  affairs  that  amazed  and  bewildered  men,  and  kept  anxiety  on  the  stretch, 
uch  was  the  history  of  Europe.  Every  change  was  a  concussion ;  every  (ear  a  storm ;  every  revo- 
lution a  convulsion.  Not  less  in  motion  is  society  now,  but  it  is  like  the  motion  of  the  niheres,  grand 
and  silent ;  and  that  silence  is  the  emblem  and  the  evidence  of  greatness  and  power  in  the  present 
movement  of  Providence  in  human  affairs.    The  once  apparsntly  random  and  divergeat  lines  of  that 
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Providence  now  seem  to  be  flowing  to  a  common  point,  and  terminating  in  one  great  result — the  im- 
provement and  happiness  of  our  race.  Abating  much  of  what  has  been  extravagantly  vaunted  about 
the  march  of  mind  and  the  perfectibility  of  human  society,  it  is  still  visibly  true  that  the  general  con- 
dition of  the  world  is  improved  and  improving.  Vast  accessions  have  been  made  to  science ;  know- 
ledge has  been  diffused  over  a  wider  surface,  than  was  ever  before  known ;  ignorance  is  felt  to  be  a 
calamity  if  not  a  crime ;  truths  that  were  formerly  contemplated  only  in  the  closet  of  the  sage,  have 
become  familiarzed  in  the  cottage  and  the  common  mind ;  the  rights  of  men  are  bettet*  defined  and 
understood ;  the  power  of  rulers  is  swayed  within  juster  limits,  and  is  every  where  abandoning  its 
old  apparatus  of  racks  and  halters  and  dungeons  as  the  means  of  governing  immortal  mind,  and  ia 
sUenUy  conceding  to  it  its  alienable  prerogative  of  free  thought.* 

We  have  little  to  chronicle  of  The  Drama  proper  this  month.  Music,  vocal  and  instm- 
mental,  has  kept  this  branch  of  the  fine  arts  somewhat  in  the  back-groimd.  We  have  had 
the  pleasure  to  see  Mr.  Macreadt  once  only  at  the  Park,  on  which  occasion  he  personated 
the  character  of  Melantius  in  *  T?ie  BridaT  with  transcendent  power.  We  have  seen 
this  fine  actor  in  no  part,  if  we  except  perhaps  that  of  Werner,  in  which  his  genius  shone 
so  conspicuous.  He  was  admirably  supported  by  the  scarcely  subordinate  characters  rep- 
resented by  Wheatly,  Rider,  Miss  Cubhman,  and  Mrs.  H.  Hunt.  Mr.  Whxatlt  has 
evidently  much  of  *  the  heavy  business'  at  the  Park  upon  his  broad  shoulders,  for  he  ap- 
pears in  two  or  three  pieces  almost  every  night  On  the  occasion  alluded  to,  no  sooner  had 
the  curtain  risen  after  '  The  Bridal,'  than  we  found  him  making  Stentorian  love  C  in  a 
horn')  to  the  *Dumb  Belle'  of  the  evening,  in  which  he  excited  shouts  of  uproarious 
laughter.  At  the  Bowery  Theatre,  as  well  as  at  the  Chatham,  '  T?ie  MysUria  qfPari^ 
has  run  a  most  successful  career.  The  Olympic  has  been  crowded  nightly  by  the  mingled 
attractions  of  opera  and  travestie ;  while  the  Bowery  Amphitheatre  and  Rockwell's 
Circus  at  Niblo's,  have  shared  abundantly  in  the  &vor  bestowed  now-a^ays  upon  popu- 
lar entertaiimients.  •  -  -  *  Dress  always  and  act  to  please  your  partner  for  life,  as  3rou  were 
iain  to  do  before  the  nuptial-knot  was  tied.'  This  is  an  old  maxim,  and  here  is  '  a  commen* 
tator  upon  it.'  A  newly-married  lady  is  suddenly  surprised  by  a  visit  from  a  newly-mar- 
ried man,  when  she  straightway  begins  to  apok)gize :  *  She  is  horribly  chagrined,  and  out 
of  countenance,  to  be  caught  in  such  a  dishabille ;  she  did  not  mind  how  her  clothes  were 
huddled  on,  not  expecting  any  company,  there  being  nobody  at  home  but  her  husband !' 
The  husband  meanwhile  shakes  the  visitor's  hand,  and  says :  *  I  am  heartily  glad  to  see 
you.  Jack  :  I  do  n't  know  how  it  was,  I  was  almost  asleep ;  for  as  there  was  nobody  at  home 
but  my  wife,  I  did  not  know  what  to  do  with  myself !'  •  •  •  The  beautiful  lines  by  Mrs.  M. 
T.  W.  Chandler,  elsewhere  in  the  present  number,  illustrate,  or  are  illustrated  by  the  fid- 
lowing  passage  from  Warren  Hasting 's  eloquent  reflections  upon  the  changes  to  which 
the  SOUL  is  destined  hereafter :  '  When  the  hour  is  at  hand  which  is  to  dissolve  the  mortal 
tie,  the  soul  parts  without  regret  with  those  delights  which  it  received  from  its  sensual  grati- 
fications, and  dwells  only,  dwells  with  a  fond  afiection,  on  the  partner  or  pledges  of  its  love ; 
or  on  friends  from  whom  it  seems  to  be  cut  ofiT  for  ever;  and  if  it  looks,  as  it  must  look,  to 
futurity,  these  are  the  first  objects  of  its  wishes  connected  with  it,  and  the  first  ingredients 
in  its  conceptions  of  celestial  felicity.  For  my  own  part  (and  on  a  subject  like  this,  where 
can  we  so  properly  appeal  as  to  ourselves  ?)  although  my  reason  dictates  to  me  the  hope  of  a 
fhture  happiness,  whatever  may  be  the  mode  of  it,  yet  my  heart  feels  no  interest  in  the  pros- 
pect when  viewed  as  a  scene  of  sohtary,  selfish  enjojrment  It  recoils  with  horror  at  the 
thought  of  losing  the  remembrance  of  every  past  connexion,  and  even  of  those  whom  it 
loved  most  dearly,  and  of  being  forgotten  by  them  utterly  and  for  ever.  Is  this  too,  it  asks, 
one  of  the  delusions  of  life?  No;  for  all  its  other  passions  Expire  before  it;  but  this  re- 
mains, like  hope,  *nor  leaves  us  when  we  die."  •  •  •  The  'Anglo-American*  literary 
journal  has  just  issued  to  its  subscribers  one  of  the  finest  counterfeit  presentments  oi 
Wash  iNOTON  that  we  have  ever  seen.  It  is  a  print  almost  the  size  of  a  full-length  cabinet  por- 
trait in  oil,  engraved  in  a  masterly  manner  by  Halpin  after  Gilbert  Stuart's  celebrated 
picture.  If  this  superior  engraving  is  a  sample  of  what  the  patrons  of  the  '  Anglo- Ameri- 
can* are  hereafter  to  expect  from  its  publishers,  it  is  easy  to  foresee  that  that  spirited  journal 
has  entered  upona  long  career  of  popularity.    •  •  •   <  T.'s  *  Stamtui*  await  his  older  at  the 
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publication>office.  They  are  far  from  lacking  merit,  but  are  in  parts  artificial  and  labored. 
Lines  eked  out  with  accented  letters,  in  which 

'  all  the  eyllables  that  end  in  M, 

Lake  old  dragoons,  have  cuts  across  the  head,' 

always  seem  to  us  to  come  rather  from  the  head  than  the  heart  We  shall  expect,  nevertheless, 
to  hear  from  our  friend  again,  according  to  promise.  •  •  •  We 'stop  the  press' to  announce 
that  Mr.  Punch  has  just  dropped  in  from  Ejiigland,  bringing  the  latest  inteltigence  from  *  the 
other  side.'  He  has  lately  visited  several  places  on  the  continent,  not  so  much  to  see  them 
as  to  be  enabled  to  say,  like  other  English  travellers,  that  he  had  been  there.  *  Mr.  Punch, 
having  arrived  at  Rouen  late  at  night,  left  it  very  early  the  next  morning,  much  impressed 
with  the  institutions  of  the  city,  both  civil  and  architectural,  as  well  as  its  manners,  cus* 
toms,  and  social  life,  which  he  is  about  to  embody  in  a  work  called  *  Six  hours  and  a  half  at 
Rouen,*  to  be  brought  out  by  a  fiishionable  publisher.'  From  the  reports  of  one  of  the 
learned  societies,  we  derive  the  following  important  scientific  imformation :  '  Mr.  Sappy  read 
a  paper,  proving  the  impossibility  of  being  able  to  see  into  the  middle  of  next  week,  from 
known  fieustB  with  regard  to  the  equation  of  time.  He  stated  that,  supposing  it  possible  for 
a  person  to  ascend  in  a  balloon  sufficiently  high  for  his  vision  to  embrace  a  distance  of  seven 
hcmdred  miles  from  east  to  west,  he  would  then  only  see  forty  minutes  ahead  of  him ;  that 
is,  he  would  see  places  where  the  day  was  forty  minutes  in  advance  of  the  day  in  which  he 
lived.  Thus  he  might  be  said  to  s^e  forty  minutes  into  futurity.  It  has  also  been  proved 
that,  in  saOing  round  the  world  in  one  direction,  a  day's  reckoning  is  gained ;  so  that  the 
sailor  on  his  return  finds  himself  to  be  *  a  man  in  advance  of  his  age'  by  one  day.  This  one 
day,  however,  is  the  fruthest  attainable  limit ;  and  it  is  therefore  impossible  to  see  into  the 
middle  of  next  week !'  *  Mr.  Tite,  proprietor  of  the  *  Metropolitan  Bakedtatery'  brought  for- 
ward his  new  *  Low  Pressure  Potatoe-Can,'  upon  an  improved  principle.  It  was  constructed 
of  tin,  and  warranted  to  sustain  a  pressure  of  twenty  potatoes  upon  the  square  bottom.  Mr. 
Tite  explained  that  the  steam  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  warmth  of  the  fruit,  but  was  quite 
independent  of  it'  *  Mr.  Flit  brought  forward  his  new  and  improved  Street  Telescope  for 
looking  at  the  moon.  It  was  most  ingeniously  constructed,  being  to  the  eye  a  fine  instru- 
ment of  six  feet  long.  Mr.  Flit  explained,  however,  that  the  telescope  itself  was  only  an 
eighteen-inch  one,  the  case  being  manufactured  to  increase  its  importance,  in  which  the 
real  glass  was  enclosed.  The  chief  merit  of  this  invention  was,  that  the  moon  could  be 
seen  equally  well  on  cloudy  nights,  or  when  there  was  none  at  all,  the  case  enclosing  an 
ingenious  transparency  of  that  body,  behind  which  a  small  lamp  was  hung.  Mr.  Flit 
could  always  command  a  view  of  any  of  the  celestial  bodies  by  the  same  means.'  Here 
are  a  few  items  of  law  from  '  The  Condc  ElacksUme :'  *  The  statute  of  Edwari>  the  Fourth, 
prohibiting  any  but  lords  from  wearing  pikes  on  their  shoes  of  more  than  two  inches  long, 
was  considered  to  sav(Mr  of  oppression ;  but  those  who  were  in  the  habit  of  receiving 
from  a  lord  more  kicks  than  coppers,  would  consider  that  the  law  savored  of  benevdence.' 
<  Uidawfrilly  detaining  a  man  in  any  way  is  imprisonment ;  so  that  if  you  take  your  neighbor 
by  the  button,  and  cause  him  to  listen  to  a  long  story,  you  are  guilty  of  imprisonment* 
Punch's  idea  of  *  Woman's  Mission'  difiera  somewhat  from  other  reformers  of  the  times : 
'  To  replace  the  shirt-button  of  the  fitther,  the  brother,  the  husband,  which  has  come  off  in 
putting  on  the  vestment;  to  bid  the  variegated  texture  of  the  morning  slipper  or  the  waist- 
coat grow  upon  the  Berlin  wool ;  to  repair  the  breach  that  incautious  haste  in  dressing  has 
created  in  the  coat  or  the  trowsers,  which  there  is  no  time  to  send  put  to  be  mended ;  are  the 
special  offices  of  woman ;  offices  for  which  her  digital  mechanism  has  singularly  fitted 
her.'  Apropos  of  'Mistions:'  we  perceive  that  Dickens  understands  this  vague  verbal 
apology  for  eccentricity  or  humbugeousness,  if  we  interpret  aright  his  frail  and  tearful  Mod- 
DLE ;  *  who  talked  much  about  people's  '  missions,'  upon  which  he  seemed  to  have  some  pri- 
vate information  not  generally  attainable,'  and  who,  *  being  aware  that  a  shepherd's  luis- 
flion  was  to  pipe  to  his  flock,  and  that  a  boatswain's  mission  was  to  pipe  all  hands,  and  that 
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one  mail's  mission  was  to  be  a  paid  piper,  and  another  man's  mission  was  to  pay  the  piper, 
had  got  it  into  his  head  that  his  own  peculiar  mission  was  to  pipe  his  eye,  which  he  did  per- 
petually.' •  •  •  A  CURIOUS  volume  has  recently  appeared  in  Paris,  entitled  *  Poesies  Popu- 
Imres  Latines  cmUrieures  au  Dmtzi^me  Siide ;'  and  as  sequels  to  the  work,  are  certain  satires 
upon  the  avarice  and  corruption  of  the  papal  government  in  the  twelfth  century,  among 
which  is  the  following  curious  parody: 

'  Here  btgimuik  ike  Ooaptl  according  to  Marks  of  silver. —In  that  time  the  pope  ndd  to  the  Ro- 
mans :  When  the  son  of  man  comet  h  to  the  seat  of  our  m^esty,  say  ye  first,  Fnend,  what  soekest 
thou  ?  But  if  he  continue  knocking,  and  give  you  nothing,  cast  him  out  into  utter  darkness.  And  it 
came  to  pass  that  a  certain  poor  clerk  came  to  the  court  of  our  lord  the  pope,  and  cried  out,  saying, 
Have  pity  on  me  at  least  you,  O  gate-keepers  of  the  pope,  for  the  hand  of  poverty  hath  touched  me. 
Verily  I  am  needy  and  poor ;  therefore,  I  pray  ye,  relieve  my  calamity  and  my  wretchedness.  But 
they,  when  they  heard  him,  were  very  wroth,  and  said.  Friend,  thy  poverty  be  with  thee  to  perdition ! 
get  behind  me,  Sathanas,  for  thou  art  not  wise  in  the  wisdom  of  money.  Verily,  verily  I  say  unto 
thee,  thou  shall  not  enter  into  the  joy  of  thy  lord  until  thou  hast  given  thy  last  farthing. '  And  the 
poor  man  departed,  and  sold  his  cloak  and  his  coat  and  all  that  he  had,  and  gave  it  to  the  cardinals  and 
to  the  gate-keepers ;  and  they  said.  What  is  this  among  so  many  ?  And  they  cast  him  oiit  before  the 
doors ;  and  he  went  out,  and  wept  bitterly,  and  might  not  be  comforted.  Then  there  came  to  the 
court  a  certain  rich  clerk,  great  and  fat  and  swollen,  who  in  a  riot  had  slain  a  man.  He  gave  first  to 
the  gate-keeper,  secondly  to  the  chamberlain,  thirdly  to  the  cardinals ;  but  they  thought  among* 
themselves  that  they  should  have  received  more.  And  when  our  lord  the  pope  heard  that  the  cardi- 
nals and  ministers  had  received  many  gifts  of  the  clerk,  he  became  sick  unto  death.  But  the  rich 
man  sent  him  a  medicine  of  gold  and  silver,  and  immediately  he  was  cured.  Then  our  lord  the  pojpe 
called  to  him  the  cardinals  and  ministers,  and  said  to  them,  Brethren,  see  that  no  one  seduce  you  with 
empty  words ;  for  I  give  you  an  example,  that  as  I  myself  receive,  so  receive  ye.' 

The  corruptions  of  this  era  are  eqtially  well  illustrated  by  a  very  amusing  anecdote  of 
'  a  handsome  Italian  friar,  teres  aique  rotunduSy  about  thirty,  and  extremely  bold  and  elo- 
quent ;'  doubtless  one  of  that  class  so  felicitously  limned  by  Thomson  : 

'  A  little  round,  fat,  oily  man  of  God 
Was  one  I  chiefly  marked  among  the  fry ; 
He  had  a  roguish  twinkle  in  his  eye 
And  shone  tdl  glittering  with  ungodly  dew. 
If  a  tight  damsel  chanced  to  trippen  by ; 
Which  when  observed  he  shrunk  into  his  mew, 
And  straight  would  recollect  his  piety  anew.' 

One  day  at  a  remiote  confessional  of  the  church  he  decUired  an  unholy  and  forbidden 
passion  to  a  young  and.beautiful  Married  lady,  whom  he  had  long  *  followed  with  his  eyes,' 
and  begged  permission  to  visit  her  at  her  residence.  Struck  with  surprise  at  this  new 
revelation  of  Ms  character,  she  evaded  reply,  being  secretly  minded  to  inform  her  husband, 
when  she  returned  home,  which  she  did,  word  for  word.  He  told  his  wife  to  contrive  to  let 
the  friar  come,  alone  and  in  secret,  the  next  evening,  which  chanced  to  be  that  of  Satur- 
day, and  the  night  before  the  Sunday  of  Saint  Lazarus,  on  which  occasion  the  friar  was  to 
preach.  The  appointment  was  made;  the  friar  came,  true  to  the  late  hour  which  had 
been  designated ;  was  received  at  the  door,  and  shown  into  the  lady's  bed-room  by  a  ser- 
vant, who  informed  him  that  she  had  desired  him  to  request  the  good  man  to  retire  to  rest, 
and  to  say  that  '  she  would  be  with  him  straight'  The  friar  prepared  to  comply  with  the 
direction,  and  was  about  stepping  into  bed,  when  the  door  opened  suddenly,  and  the  lady 
entered  in  great  apparent  trepidation,  exclaiming :  *  My  husband  is  knocking  at  the  door! 
For  heaven's  sake  slip  into  that  chest,'  showing  him  a  double  one  in  the  apartment,  '  and 
lie  there  until  I  see  what  may  be  done !  Meanwhile  I  will  hide  your  clothes  somewhere  or 
other,  as  well  as  I  am  able.  Heaven  knows  I  fear  more  for  your  holy  penon  than  I  do  for 
my  own  life !'  The  unfortunate  wretch,  seeing  himself  reduced  to  such  a  pass,  did  as  the 
worthy  lady  desired ;  while  the  husband,  presently  coming  in,  retired  to  rest  with  his  wife, 
who  had  first  locked  the  friar  safe  in  the  chest  The  poor  prisoner  uttered  sundry  involun- 
tary noises  in  the  course  of  the  night,  and  was  in  the  duest  terror  at  the  inquiries  which 
they  awakened  on  the  part  of  the  husband.  Daylight  at  length  came,  and  the  church-bells 
began  to  ring  for  prayers,  which  greatly  annoyed  the  captive,  who  was  to  preach  at  the 
cathedral.    The  husband  having  risen,  ordered  two  servants  to  cairy  the  chest  to  the  church 
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and  place  it  in  the  middle,  saying  they  were  ordered  to  do  so  by  the  preacher ;  and  that  un- 
locking the  chest  without  raising  the  lid,  they  should  leave  it  there ;  all  which  the  fellows 
did  very  neatly.  Every  body  stared,  and  wondered  what  all  this  could  mean ;  some  said  one 
thing  and  some  another.    At  last  the  bell  having  ceased  to  ring,  and  no  one  appearing  in 
the  pulpit,  or  any  other  part  of  the  church,  a  young  man  rose  and  said :  '  Really,  the  good 
friar  makes  us  wait  quite  too  long ;  pray  let  us  see  what  he  has  ordered  to  be  brought  in 
this  chest'    Having  said  this  much,  he  before  all  the  congregation  lifted  up  the  lid,  and 
looking  in,  beheld  the  friar  in  his  shirt,  pale,  almost  frightened  to  death,  and  certainly  ap- 
pearing more  dead  than  alive,  and  as  if  buried  in  the  chest    Finding  himself  discovered, 
however,  he  collected  his  mind  as  well  as  he  could,  and  stood  upright,  to  the  great  astonish- 
ment of  all  present ;  and  having  taken  his  teit  from  the  Sunday  of  Lazarus,  he  thus  ad- 
dressed his  congregation :  *  My  dear  brethren :  I  am  not  at  all  astonished  at  your  surprise 
in  seeing  me  brought  before  you  in  this  chest,  or  rather  at  my  ordering  myself  to  be  brought 
thus :  ye  know  that  this  is  tlie  way  in  wliich  our  holy  church  commemorates  the  wonderful 
miracle  our  Lord  performed  on  the  person  of  Lazarus,  in  raising  him  from  the  dead  tvho 
had  been  buried  four  days.    I  was  desirous  in  your  favor  to  present  myself  to  you  as  it  were 
in  the  form  of  Lazarus,  in  order  that  seeing  me  in  this  chest,  which  is  no  other  than  on 
emblem  of  the  sepulchre  wherein  he  had  been  buried,  you  might  be  moved  more  e^ctually 
to  the  consideration  of  what  perishable  things  we  are ;  and  that  seeing  me  stripped  of  all 
worldly  decorations,  thus  in  ray  shirt,  you  may  be  convinced  of  the  vanity  of  the  things 
of  this  world,  the  which,  if  only  duly  considered,  may  tend  greatly  to  the  amending  of 
our  lives.    Will  you  believe  that  since  yesterday  night  I  have  been  a  thousand  times 
dead,  and  revived  as  Lazarus  was ;  and  considering  my  dreadful  situation,  remember  (as 
it  were  with  the  memory  of  a  similar  penance  in  your  hearts)  that  we  must  all  die,  and 
trust  to  Him  who  can  bestow  upon  us  life  eternal :  but  first  ye  must  die  to  sin,  to  avarice, 
to  rapine,  to  lust,  and  all  those  sinful  deeds  to  vvliich  our  nature  prompts  us.'    In  such  lan- 
guage, and  in  such  manner,  did  the  Mar  continue  his  sermon.    The  husband,  astonished 
at  the  extraordinary  presence  of  mind  which  he  displayed,  laughed  heartily  at  his  success ; 
and  in  consideration  of  the  adroitness  of  the  culprit,  did  not  attempt  any  fiirther  revenge ; 
'  but,'  it  is  added,  *  he  took  very  good  care  to  shut  his  door  in  future  against  all  such  double- 
faced  hypocrites.'    •   •   •   Reader,  what  are  you  thinking  of  at  this  moment?    *  Nothing.' 
Indeed !  and  so  were  we,  and  of  how  much  a  clever  man  once  said  upon  the  subject ;  observe : 
'  Philosophers  have  declared  they  knew  nothing,  and  it  is  common  for  us  to  talk  about  doing 
nothing ;  for  from  ten  to  twenty  we  go  to  school  to  be  taught  what  from  twenty  to  thirty  we 
are  very  apt  to  forget ;  from  thirty  to  forty  we  begin  to  settle ;  from  forty  to  fifty,  we  think 
away  as  fast  as  we  can ;  from  fifty  to  sixty,  we  are  very  careful  in  our  accounts ;  and  from 
sixty  to  seventy,  we  cast  up  what  all  our  thinking  eomes  to ;  and  then,  what  between  our 
losses  and  our  gains,  our  enjoyments  and  our  inquietudes,  even  with  the  addition  of  old  age, 
we  can  but  strike  a  balance  of  ciphers. '  Happy  are  they  who  amidst  the  variations  of  nothing 
have  nothing  to  fear ;  if  tliey  have  nothing  to  lose,  they  have  nothing  to  lament ;  and  if  they 
have  done  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of,  they  have  every  thing  to  hope  for.     •   •   •     Senten- 
TiousNESs,  let  us  inform  *  S.'  of  Cambridge,  and  antitheses,  do  not  consist  of  short  senten- 
ces and  inversion  of  words  merely ;  and  even  the  most  felicitous  examples  in  each  case 
oflen  sacrifice  the  sound  to  the  sense.  Here  is  an  instance  which  is  unobjectionable :  *  I  knew 
the  old  miser  well.    He  amassed  a  fortune  by  raising  hemp ',  and  if  he  had  had  his  deserts, 
would  have  died  as  he  Uved  by  it'    •   •   •    Just  to  the  sheets  of  this  department  were 
passing  to  the  press,  we  received  the  aimouncement  of  a  public  exhilation  of  two  collec- 
tions of  pictures,  which  we  have  seen,  and  to  which  we  cannot  resist  the  impulse  of  di- 
recting the  public  attention.    At  the  rooms  of  the  National  Academy,  comer  of  Broadway 
and  Leonard-street,  may  be  seen  Mr.  Cole's  allegorical  pictures  of  *  The  Voyage  of  Life,' 
heretofore  noticed  at  length  in  these  pages ;  '  Mount  .^Etna,  from  Taonnma,  SicUy,*  one  of 
the  most  noble  paintings  that  ever  came  from  this  eminent  artist's  pencil ;  *  Angels  minis- 
tering to  Christ  in  the  Wilderness^*  *The  Past  and  the  Present;'  '  A  View  of  Ruined 
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Aqueducts  in  the  Carapagna  di  Roma,'  and  other  pictures ;  altogether,  an  exceedingly 
fine  collection.  Indeed,  the  superb  view  of  iEtna  alone,  witli  its  vast  and  sublime  acces- 
sories, is  of  itself  an  exhibition  worth  twice  the  price  of  admission.  At  the  rooms  of  the 
Apollo  Association,  nearly  opposite  the  Hospital,  in  Broadway,  Mr.  Harvey's  series  of 
Forty  Higtoric  or  Atmospheric  American  Landscape  Scenes  are  to  be  seen  for  a  short  time. 
It  needed  not  the  high  patronage  of  Queen  Victoria,  the  praises  of  English  royalty  and 
nobiUty,  nor  the  warm  encomiums  of  Allston,  Sully,  Moore,  and  others,  to  secure 
attention  to  these  graphic  sketches  from  nature.  They  are  their  own  best  recommendation. 
Trust  our  verdict,  reader,  and  go  and  see  if  they  are  not.  •  •  •  *  Terpsichore'  is  the  title 
of  a  very  spirited  satirical  poem  read  at  the  annual  dinner  of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society 
of  Cambridge  University  in  August  last,  by  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  and  copied  in 
*  Graham's  Magazine*  for  January.  We  subjoin  a  passage  which  although  abundantly 
poetical  contains  yet  more  truth  than  poetry.    It  *  bases'  upon  the  Dickens  dinner : 


Hk  for  whose  sake  tho  glittering  show  appears 
Has  sown  the  world  witn  laughter  and  with  tears, 
And  they  whose  welcome  wets  the  bumper's  brim 
Have  wit  and  wisdom  —  for  they  all  quote  him. 
So,  many  a  tongue  the  evening  hour  prolongs 
With  spangled  speeches,  let  alone  the  songs ; 
Statesmen  grow  merry,  young  attorneys  laugh. 
And  weak  teetotals  warm  to  half-and-half, 
And  beardless  TuUys,  new  to  festive  scenes. 
Cut  their  first  crop  of  youth's  precocious  greens ; 
And  wits  stand  ready  for  impromptu  claps, 
With  loaded  barrels  and  percussion-caps ; 
And  Pathos,  cantering  through  the  minor  keys. 
Waves  all  her  onions  to  the  trembling  breeze ; 
While  the  great  Feasted  views  with  silent  glee 
His  scattered  limbs  in  Yankee  fVicassee. 

Sweet  is  the  scene  where  genial  friendship  plays 
The  pleasing  game  of  interchanging  praise  ; 
Self-love,  grimalkin  of  the  human  heart. 
Is  ever  pliant  to  the  master's  art ; 
Soothed  with  a  word,  she  peace Ailly  withdraws 
And  sheaths  in  velvet  her  obnoxious  claws, 
And  thrills  the  hand  that  smooths ,her  glossy  fur 
With  the  light  tremor  of  her  gentle  pur. 

But  what  sad  music  fills  the  quiet  hall 

If  on  her  back  a  feline  rival  fall ! 

And  oh  !  what  noises  shake  the  tranquil  house, 

If  old  SKLF-mTBRXST  cheats  her  of  a  mouse ! 


Thou,  O  my  country !  hast  thy  foolish  ways. 
Too  apt  to  pur  at  every  stranger's  praise : 


But  if  the  stranger  touch  thy  modes  or  laws, 
OfiT  goes  the  velvet  and  out  eome  the  elawsJ 

And  thou,  Illustrious  !  but  too  poorly  paid 
In  toasts  from  Pickwick  for  thy  great  cnuade. 
Though  while  the  echoes  labored  with  thy  name 
The  public  trap  denied  thy  little  game. 
Let  other  lips  our  jealous  Uws  revile  — 
The  marble  Talfouhd  or  the  rude  Carltlx  ; 
But  on  thy  lids,  that  Heaven  forbids  to  close 
Where'er  the  light  of  kindly  nature  glows. 
Let  not  the  dollars  that  a  churl  denies 
Weigh  like  the  shillings  on  a  dead  man's  eyes ! 
Or,  if  thou  wilt,  be  more  discreetly  blind, 
Nor  ask  to  see  all  wide  extremes  combined; 
Not  in  our  wastes  the  dainty  blossoms  smile 
That  crowd  the  gardens  of  thy  scanty  isle ; 
There  white-cheek'd  Luxury  weaves  a  thousand 

charms, 
Here  sun-browned  Labor  swings  his  Cyclop  arms ; 
Long  are  the  furrows  he  must  trace  between 
The  ocean's  azure  and  the  prairies'  green ; 
Full  many  a  blank  his  destined  realm  displays. 
Yet  see  the  promise  of  his  riper  days: 
Far  through  yon  depths  the  panting  engine  moves. 
His  chariots  ringing  in  their  steel-shod  groves, 
And  Erie's  naiad  flings  her  diamond  wave 
O'er  the  wild  sea-nymph  in  her  distant  cave : 
While  tasks  like  these  employ  his  anxious  hours. 
What  if  his  corn-fields  are  not  edged  with  flowers  ? 
Though  bright  as  silver  the  meridian  beams 
Shine  through  the  crystal  of  thine  English  ttremms, 
Turbid  and  dark  the  mighty  wave  is  whirled 
That  drains  our  Andes  and  divides  a  world. 


Under  the  similitude  of  a  Oerman-silver-spoon,  *  used  by  dabblers  in  aesthetic  tea,'  we  have 
the  annexed  palpable  hit  at  the  small-beer  imitators  of  Carltle,  and  copyists  after  the  ex- 
ternal garb  of  the  German  school,  who  have  occasionally  shown  themselves  up  in  the  pages 
of  *  The  Dial,'  a  work  which  formerly  *  indicated  rather  the  place  of  the  moon  than  the  sun  i*" 


Small  as  it  Is,  Its  powers  arc  passing  strange ; 
For  all  who  use  it  show  a  wondrous  change, 
And  first,  a  fact  to  make  the  barbers  stare, 
It  beats  Macassar  for  the  growth  of  hair : 
See  those  small  youngsters  whose  expansive  ears 
Maternal  kindness  grazed  with  frequent  shears  *, 
Each  bristling  crop  a  dangling  mass  becomes, 
And  all  the  spoonies  turn  to  Absaloros ! 
Nor  this  idone  its  magic  power  displays  — 
It  alters  strangely  all  their  works  and  ways ; 
With  uncouth  words  they  tire  their  tender  lungs, 
The  same  baJd  phrases  on  their  hundred  tongues ; 
'  Ever*  *  The  Ages'  in  their  page  appear, 
'  Alway*  the  bedlamite  is  called  a  *  Seer ;' 
On  every  leaf  the  *  earnest'  sage  mav  scan, 
Porte  ntiottfl  bore !  their '  many-sided'  man : 


A  weak  eclectic,  groping,  vague  and  dim^ 
Whose  every  angle  is  a  half-starved  whim. 
Blind  as  a  mole  and  curious  as  a  lynx. 
Who  rides  a  beetle  which  he  calls  a  *  Sphinx.' 

And  O  what  questions  asked  in  club-foot  rhyme 
Of  Earth  the  tongueless  and  the  deaf-mute  Time  I 
Here  babbling  *  Insight'  shouts  in  Nature's  ears 
His  last  conundriun  on  the  orbs  and  spheres;-' 
There  Self-inspection  sucks  iu  little  thumb, 
With    'Whence  am  II'   and  'Wherefore  did  I 

come?^ 
Deluded  infants!  will  they  ever  know 
Some  doubts  must  darken  o'er  the  world  below. 
Though  aD  the  Platos  of  the  nursery  trail 
Their  'clouds  of  ^ory*  at  the  go-cart's  tail? 
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We  should  exceedingly  like  to  hear  Mr.  A.  Bronson  Alcott's  opinion  as  touching  theyot^- 
Jvlneas  of  the  foregoing.     •   •   •    There  is  a  fearful  lesson  conveyed  in  the  annexed  com- 
munication  from  a  meox^iitan  physician,  who  assures  us  that  it  is  in  all  respects  an  accu- 
rate statement  of  an  occurrence  to  which  be  was  an  eye-witness :  *  Duty  impels  me,  Mr. 
Editor,  to  lay  before  you  one  of  the  little  incidents  which  my  situation  as  a  medical  man 
has  brought  to  my  notice.    There  is  no  class  of  men  who  are  led  with  keener  perceptions 
to  investigate  human  nature  than  enlightened  practising  physicians.    They  have  a  hold 
upon  the  aflfections  and  confidence  of  every  class  of  society ;  and  for  this  reason  they 
should  feel  it  incumbent  upon  themselves  to  act  the  part  of  moral  as  well  aaphytical  agents. 
For  myself,  I  think  it  would  be  well  if  medical  men  were  so  fiur  constituted  nussionaries, 
as  to  make  it  a  duty  to  point  a  moral  whenever  it  would  be  likely  to  be  well  received.    I 
am  aware  that  attempts  of  this  sort  with  many  persons  would  be  vain  or  injudicious,  and 
sometimes  nauseate  perhaps,  like  the  accompanying  drugs ;  but  eventually  it  might  prove 
salutary  to  the  soul ;  and  although  cursed  for  good  advice,  is  it  not  in  the  end  a  blessing? 
But  to  my  story :  I  was  called  a  short  time  since  to  a  youth  about  twenty  years  of  age : 
he  had  been  only  a  few  months  in  the  city,  and  I  had  occasionally  seen  him,  but  had  little 
acquaintance  with  him,  being  much  his  senior.    When  I  entered,  one  of  his  fits  of  raving, 
occasioned  by  fever,  was  just  coming  on.    I  approached  and  took  his  hand :  '  What  do  you 
want?'  said  he;  'you  look  so  mild  and  yet  so  penetrating.    I  have  not  got  any.'    'Any 
tohai  ?*  said  I.     *  Any  money,'  he  replied ;  *  the  drawer  was  locked,  and  I  could  not  get 
4my  without  being  seen ;  so  go  away !'    *  I  came  to  cure  you,  not  to  take  your  money,'  I 
replied.    *  Ah !'  said  he,  *  did  I  not  take  some  from  you  ?    Look !  look !    There  they  come ! 
sixpences,  shillings !     See !  see !  how  they  tumble  from  the  wall !    Look !  there  is  a  piece 
of  gold !     See !  look !  there  they  keep  coming !     I  never  took  all  this !  —  at  first  I  only  lock 
enough  to  get  a  cigar  with,  now  and  then.    See !  the  room  is  filling !    I  shall  sufiR>cate !' 
'  What  does  this  mean,  young  man  V  said  I ;  *  be  calm.'    *  Did  they  not  tell  you  to  come  and 
fed  my  pulae  and  see  if  there  vxis  not  a  sixpence  in  it  ?'    *  No,  no ;  I  came  to  make  you  bet- 
ter.'   'Better?  better "{  better?     Here,  hide  these;  don't  let  my  friends  know  of  them; 
they  were  stolen !   I  cannot  look  at  them  now.    Ha !  ha !  ha !  —  I  cannot !'  I  was  induced  to 
remain  until  the  frenzy  of  the  fever  had  passed  off,  and  found  the  young  man  had  intervals 
of  reason.    He  was  now  in  deep  despondency.    I  inquired  his  name.    He  had  dropped  it, 
he  said ;  he  could  not  debase  it.     '  Debase  it  ?'  said  L      '  Yes !'  he  answered,  with  a  groan 
like  a  howl.    The  next  day  the  young  man  sent  for  me  again.    He  appeared  much  altered ; 
said  that  he  did  not  wish  to  live ;  that  he  had  '  a  gnawing  at  his  souL*    I  remarked  that  he 
was  very  young  to  be  tired  of  life ;  that  if  he  had  been  guilty  of  any  crime  he  should 
desire  to  live  to  expiate  it    '  No,'  he  replied, '  the  stain  will  always  last !'    I  told  him,  not 
so ;  that  if  he  heartily  repented  and  tmned  to  the  right  source  for  consolation,  it  would  be 
vouchsafed  him.    '  I  feel  that  I  cannot  live,'  he  replied, '  and  my  friends  will  be  better  sa^ 
isfied  to  know  that  I  am  repentant  in  my  last  moments,  and  that  I  am  gone,  than  they 
would  be  to  think  of  me  as  a  vagabond,  let  loose  upon  society :  they  will  at  least  feel  tha|i 
I  shall '  cease  from  troubling.'    I  have  not  the  excuse  that  many  delinquents  have  pleaded, 
early  initiation  into  vice.     My  childhood  was  passed  with  pious  relatives,  who  labored 
to  instil  religious  principles  into  my  mind ;  but  I  *  would  none  of  their  reproof.'    My  friends 
not  being  wealthy,  I  was  left  at  a  proper  age  to  my  own  resources.    I  found  a  situation 
where  my  talents  were  appreciated  by  my  employer,  and  perhaps  too  highly  estunated  by 
myself.    I  had  a  brother  who  was  ten  years  my  senior,  whom  I  loved  and  esteemed — may 
Heaven  keep  him  in  blessed  ignorance  of  my  fiite !— buti  thought  less  highly  of  his  intel- 
lect when  I  saw  him  excited  by  some  sublime  hymn,  which  angels  might  listen  to,  than  I 
did  of  my  own,  when  I  turned  from  the  devotions  of  the  Sabbath  to  join  my  idle  compa- 
nions.   In  the  situation  I  held,  I  might  have  gained  respectability ;  but  my  besetting  sin 
betrayed  me  so  often,  that  the  kind  indulgence  of  a  good  master  could  no  longer  conceal 
my  crimes.    I  now  see  that  the  sting  inflicted  by  vice  must  and  iot2Z  remain !    We  may  re- 
ipent,  we  may  be  fbrgiven;  but  die  mfaid  will  not  part  with  its  bitter  reooUectiaDs !'    I  was 
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here  called  away  for  a  few  momente,  and  when  I  returned,  the  unhappy  young  man  was 
in  the  land  of  spirits !  I  learned  that  he  was  engaged  to  a  highly  amiable  young  lady,  who 
relinquished  hun,  and  shortly  afterward  died  of  a  broken  heart.  Her  sad  fate  threw  him 
into  a  brain-fever,  and  as  you  perceive,  decided  his  Ukewise.  Incidents  like  these  I  am 
aware  have  often  been  narrated;  yet  if  the  tragedy  which  I  have  depicted  should  be 
blessed  to  the  use  of  any  young  man  abandoned  to  temptation  and  addicted  to  small  crimes, 
and  lead  him  to  reflection,  it  will  be  a  gratification  to  feel  that  my  feeble  eflfort,  with  Heaven't 
help,hasproved*aword  in  season."  •  •  •  There  are  inequaUties  of  merit  in  the 'D»yc' 
of  *  D.  D.'  of  Hartfoid,  though  the  spirit  of  the  verse  is  tender  and  touching.  We  aimex 
a  fsw  stanzas,  in  iUqstration  of  our  encomium: 

Thhust  him  in  his  narrow  bed. 
Heap  the  cold  earth  on  hia  head, 
But  be  sure  no  tear  ye  shed — 
Not  a  tear  for  him ! 

Bitter  toil  was  his  from  birth, 
Dearly  bought  his  homely  mirth, 
While  his  master  was  of  earth  — 
Now  he's  of  the  sky. 

I>eath  knocked  at  his  door  at  night,  , 

With  his  crushing  hand  of  might. 
Woke  him  to  that  morning  light 

Which  can  know  no  noon ! 

When  that  sacred  morning  beam 
Wakes  his  spirit,  life  shall  seem 
But  a  dreary  changeAil  dream  — 

Boon  o'er,  and  not  too  soon ! 

Patiently  for  few  long  years, 
Struggling  with  earth's  giant  fears. 
With  hands  too  busy  to  wipe  tears, 

Met  he  life's  long  shock. 

Yet  not  all  blank  and  desolate 
Was  this  poor  man's  earthly  state ; 
Hope,  toil,  content,  can  soften  fate. 
As  the  moss  the  rock. 

O!  lost  Brother!  still  and  cold. 
Sunk  like  rain  into  the  mould, 
3ilently,  unseen,  untold — 

Thou  'rt  a  GoD-sown  seed ! 

It  is  a  sad  sight  to  look  upon  the  corpse  of  a  laborer,  cut  down  in  the  midst  of  a  toil- 
some life  ;  his  hard,  knotty  hands  clasped  upon  the  still  breast,  and  the  strong  limbs  laid  in 
serene  repose.  And  yet  how  happy  the  change !  No  longer  does  he  ask  leave  to  toil;  no 
longer  is  he  at  war  with  poverty,  for  death  has  made  it  a  drawn  battle.  He '  rests  from 
his  labors'  where  the  rich  and  the  poor  meet  together,  and  he  hears  no  more  the  vcace  of 
the  oppressor.  •  •  •  Perhaps  our  readers  will  have  observed  that  the  Sketches  of  East 
Florida  are  from  no  common  pen.  The  description  which  has  been  given  by  the  writer,  of 
the  delicious  climate  in  that  sunny  region,  may  to  many  '  Northeners*  seem  exaggerated ; 
but  such  is  not  the  fact  A  friend  writing  recently  from  St  Augustine,  thus  playftilly 
alludes  to  the  efiect  which  the  climate  produces  upon  a  New-Yorker :  '  If  a  business-man 
could  be  caught  up  from  the  whiri  of  Broadway,  and  dropped  in  a  warm  climate,  say  that 
of  St  Augustine,  and  left  under  a  fig-tree  to  his  own  reflections,  his  first  thought  doubtleas 
would  be  for  an  omnibus  *  right  up.'  *  Rather  queer !'  he  would  say;  *  a  hot  sun,  sandy 
street,  and  not  a  carriage  to  be  seen !  There 's  a  man  out  in  his  slippers,  and  a  woman 
with  her  head  tied  up  in  a  handkerchief —  may-be  a  night-cap ;  probably  some  old  Dutdi 
settlers  that  went  to-sleep  with  Rip  Van  Winkle.  Wild  turkeys,  as  I  live,  all  aboitt  the 
market ! — and  oh.  Lord  !  there 's  a  litde  nigger  with  only  a  shirt  on !  Halloo  there !  you 
little  nigger!  tell  me  the  way  to  the  Broadway  coaches!  No  coachest  no  onmibii!  Well, 
where 's  your  five-o'clock  boats  ?  —  where 's  your  Harlaem  rail-toad  T    I  want  to  go  back 
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to  town  !*  Such  would  probably  be  his  first  go-off;  and  the  next  impulse  would  be  to  run, 
shout,  cry  fire !  or  murder ! — any  thing  to  produce  a  sensation ;  but  unless  very  soon  about 
it,  he  would  find  himself  yielding  to  some  strange  influence  liitherto  unfelt ;  and  it  would  be 
amusing  to  notice  how  soon  the  fretting  rrat^  ^  \iULn  of  the  forty-second  latitude  would  be 
tamed  down  in  the  thirteenth  to  the  equanimity  of  a  child  asleep.  The  climate  enters 
within  the  man,  and  brings  out  one  by  one  some  hidden  and  better  impulse,  at  the  same 
time  laying  a  gentle  hand  upon  his  rougher  humors ;  so  that  when  he  would  shout,  he  hums, 
ftnd  when  he  would  laugh,  he  smiles  only;  and  in  undertaking  to  run,  he  is  caught  about 
the  waist ;  and  goes  floating  smoothly  around  in  the  ground-swell  motion  of  the  Spanish- 
dance.*  •  •  •  We  perceive  that  the  Copy-right  Question  has  been  thus  early  brought 
before  the  National  Legislature.  From  the  present  aspect  of  things  we  may  indulge  a 
well-grounded  hope  that  authors  who  have  worn  themselves  out  in  making  other  people 
happy,  will  not  hereafter  be  left  to  perish  amidst  age  and  infirmity,  unrelieved  by  the  firuit 
of  their  labors.  There  is  one  argument  exceedingly  well  illustrated  in  the  recent  address 
of  the  *  Copy-right  Club.'  ^In  allusion  to  the  flo(>ds  of  trash  which  have  for  months  inyn- 
dated  the  Atlantic  cities  and  towns,  the  writer,  addressing  himself  to  American  citizens, 
observes :  '  In  all  other  circumstances  and  questions  save  that  of  a  literature,  you  have 
taken  the  high  ground  of  freedom  and  self-reliance.  You  have  neither  asked,  nor  loaned, 
nor  besought,  but  with  your  own  hands  have  framed,  what  the  occasion  required.  Whatr 
ever  stature  you  have  grown  to  as  a  nation,  it  is  due  to  that  sole  virtue  ;  and  by  its  exercise 
may  you  only  hope  to  hold  your  place.  In  almost  any  other  shape  than  that  of  silent  books 
you  would  have  spumed  the  foreign  and  held  fast  to  the  home-bom ;  but  stealing  in  quietly 
at  every  opening,  making  themselves  the  seemingly  inoffensive  and  unobtrusive  lodgers  in 
every  house,  they  have  full  possession  of  the  country  in  all  its  parts ;  and  another  people 
may  promise  themselves  in  the  next  generation  of  Americans,  (as  the  question  now  goes,) 
a  restored  dominion  which  their  arms  were  not  able  to  keep.  The  pamphlet  will  carry  the 
day  where  the  soldier  fell  back.*  •  •  •  We  derive  the  annexed  stanzas  through  a  Boston  cor- 
respondent He  assures  us  that  the  work  of  art  which  they  commemorate  is  most  honora- 
ble to  the  genius  of  the  sculptor,  who  has  been  winning  laurels  ever  since  his  removal  to 
the  tasteful  city  : 

LINES 

WRITTEN    ON    COMPLKTING     A    lUABBI^E    BUST    OF     THE    LATE    WASHINGTON    ALLSTON. 


B  R  AC  K  «  TT  . 


Upwabd  unto  the  living  light 

Intensely  thou  dost  gaze, 
As  if  thy  very  soul  wouldst  seek 

In  that  far  dietaut  maze 

Communion  with  those  heavenly  forms 

That  UAing  to  the  sight 
Their  golden  wings  and  snowy  robes, 

Float  on  a  sea  of  lighL 

Anon  far,  far  away  they  glide, 
Shooting  through  realms  of  bliss, 

Till  from  the  spirit's  eye  they  fade 
In  heaven's  own  bright  abyss. 

Such  are  the  visions  thou  dost  wake, 
Such  are  the  thoughts  that  rise 

In  him  who  'neath  thy  upturned  brow 
Beholds  thy  spirit-eyes. 

There  u  no  stain  upon  that  brow ; 

Pure  80  thy  holy  life 
Serene  and  calm,  thy  heavenly  faoe— 

Within,  no  wasttof  strife. 


How  strangely  have  the  swift  hours  flown 

As  o'er  the  shapeless  pile 
I  poured  the  Aill  strength  of  my  aool, 

Lost  to  all  else  the  while! 

When  fell  the  last  faint  stroke  which  told 

That  thou  and  I  must  part, 
That  all  of  life  that  I  could  give 

Was  thine,  how  throbbed  my  heart ! 

Yet  to  this  form  that  I  have  reared 
Should  aught  of  praise  belong. 

Not  unto  me  the  merit  due, 
But  Him  who  made  me  strong  : 

Who  with  his  ever  fostering  care 

My  wayward  steps  did  guide, 
Through  paths  of  flowers,  in  beauty  cloth'd, 

Along  life's  sunny  tide. 

Semblance  of  him,  the  great,  the  good. 

Whose  task  on  earth  is  done ; 
Of  those  that  walked  in  beauty's  light 

Thou  wert  the  chosen  one  I 
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We  should  like  to  see  in  some  appropriate  joiimal  a  sketch  of  the  Progress  of  Medumics 
in  the  United  Stales.  Without  any  question,  the  Americans  are,  in  respect  of  that  branch 
of  science,  behind  no  nation  or  people  on  'farth.  And  yet  no  longer  ago  than  1791,  a 
clock-maker  from  London,  after  public  aaw^tiaement  of  his  arrival  from  Elngland  for  that 
purpose,  visited  our  scattered  cities  and  towns  to  repair  clocks !  '  Yankee  ingenuity*  was 
not  then  as  now  synonymous  with  the  accomplishment  of  any  thing  that  can  either  be  fitb- 
ricated  or  *  fixed'.  •  •  •  We  have  no  remembrance  of  the  communication  referred  to  in  a 
note  from  a  correspondent  at  Albany,  in  which  we  find  the  following  sentences :  *  If  recei- 
ved, I  hope  it  was  not  amenable  to  the  censure  in  a  late  number  of  the  Knickerbockke, 
of  certain  correspondence,  for  having  been  written  '  too  careftilly.'  Now  I  do  flatter  my- 
self upon  so  writing,  that  compositors  can  have  no  excuse  for  blunders,  though  I  am  well 
aware  that  to  be  esteemed  a  Genious,  one's  chirography  should  very  nearly  approach  unin- 
telligibility.  If  this  be  true,  the  patience  and  good  nature  of  an  Editor  must  be  severely 
tried ;  but  I  incline  to  the  opinion  that  a  man  of  Genious  need  not  model  after  Byron's  foe- 
simile,'  and  so  forth.  Our  correspondent  does  write  a  good  hand ;  so  good  indeed,  that  we 
lament,  as  we  gaze  at  it,  that  he  does  not  know  how  to  spdL  A  man  may  certainly  be  a 
'  QenicmSy  without  being  able  to  write  a  clerkly  hand ;  but  a  man  who  is  tioI  a '  Genious,' 
ought  at  least  to  be  able  to  spell  the  word.  As  to  writing  *  too  carefully,'  our  censor  baa 
mistaken  the  letter  for  the  spirit  of  our  remarks.  •  •  •  The  lines  *  To  my  Mother'  are 
replete  with  the  poetry  of  feeling.  Their  literary  execution  however  is  marred  by  deficien- 
cies, which  although  slight,  require  amending.  Our  correspondent  we  are  sure  has  the 
true  poetical  vein ;  and  we  shall  not  despair  of  hearing  from  her  again.  •  •  •  A  vert 
*  inquiring'  correspondent  desires  to  know  *  whether  there  is  any  thing  below  a  quartette,  in 
music  ?  —  a  piniette  or  a  giUette  ?'  He  is  also  anxious,  he  says,  to  *  ascertain  whether 
Puffer  Hopkins  is  any  relation  to  the  pious  poet  who  was  in  partnership  in  the  psalm 
and  hymn  way  with  old  Uncle  Sternhold,  a  great  many  years  ago.*  Moreover,  he  con- 
siders it '  a  little  curious'  that  a  black  hen  should  lay  a  white  egg ;  and  states  that  he  *  would 
give  something  handsome  to  be  certain  whether  or  no  Nebuchadnezzar's  hands,  v^en  be 
was  out  on  grass,  grew  six-penny  or  ten-penny  nails !'  His  remaining  queries  arie  profiine ; 
indeed,  the  last  one  goes  somewhat  too  near  the  edge.  •  -  •  *  Ever  anxious  to  please,' 
as  the  advertisements  have  it,  we  have  placed  the  original  department  of  the  Knick- 
erbocker in  a  larger  type ;  and  it  seems  to  us  that  we  may  ask  with  some  confidence 
whether  our  readers  ever  saw  a  Magazine  in  a  neater  garniture  thaii  *  this  same  V  Only 
have  the  consideration  to  reciprocaie  our  endeavors  to  please  you,  good  Public,  and  you 
'  shall  see  what  you  shall  see.'  There  are  certain  delinquents  upon  our  books,  to  whom 
we  would  venture  to  insinuate,  in  the  most  delicate  manner  conceivable,  that  '  it  is  high 
time  somebody  had  a  sight  of  somebody's  money.'  •  •  •  A  new  style  of  frames  for 
drawings,  engravings,  paintings,  looking-glasses,  etc.,  has  recently  been  brought  to  great 
perfection,  and  into  very  general  favor,  by  Mr.  Weiser,  at  No.  43  Centre-street,  near  Pearl. 
They  are  composed  externally  of  glass-veneerings,  beautifully  painted  and  shaded,  so  as  to 
resemble  diflerent-tinted  woods,  tortoise-shell,  or  indeed  any  other  colors  that  may  be  de- 
sired. These  are  painted  on  the  inner  side  of  the  glass,  which  is  so  firmly  cemented  to 
the  wood-frames  as  to  be  little  liable  to  injury  from  jarring  or  even  fidling.  With  a  gilt 
beading,  they  have  a  very  beautiful  appearance,  by  reason  of  the  admirable  lustre  of  the 
glass,  which  gives  to  them  a  polish  finer  than  that  of  the  most  susceptible  woods.  They 
are,  in  short,  exceedingly  handsome,  easily  kept  clean,  always  new  and  fi^h,  and  what  is 
worthy  of  mention,  much  cheaper  than  wood  or  gilt 

»*^  WxLL  our  reader*  bare  the  klndnes*  to  exhibit  the  ADT»RTJ»«if«HT  or  otjr  TwxvTT-nmu> 
Voi-OMB  to  their  friend*  ?  It  will  be  found  on  the  second  and  third  pa«e«  of  the  cover  of  the  proMnt 
number  ;  and  they  can  testify  to  the  accuracy  of  ita  unexaggerated  etatementa.  Many  articles  la 
proce  and  verse  await  examination  or  insertion,  and  a  more  particular  reference  hereafter.  HotlMa 
are  in  type  of  new  publications  from  the  presses  of  Messrs.  BoROBse  ams  Btriwobr.  M.  W.  Dosb,  J. 
WnroBBSTJBR.  the  LxMax.xT's.  D.  ArTJ.mvo»  awd  Cokpavt.  M.  H.  NawacAy.  Wzzjrr  avb  FonrAV.  and 
of  the  •  Columblaa  ICasaslne/  which  we  are  reluctantly  compelled  to  defer  to  oar  yebraary  Imu*. 
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SICILIAN     SCENERY    AND    ANTIQUITIES. 


BT      THOMAS       OOI.B. 


A  FEW  months  only  have  elapsed  since  I  travelled  over  the  classic 
land  of  Sicily ;  and  the  impressions  left  on  my  mind  hjr  its  picturesqueness, 
fertility,  and  the  grandeur  of  its  architectural  remains,  are  more  vivid, 
and  fraught  with  more  suhlime  associations,  than  any  I  received  during 
my  late  sojourn  in  Europe.  The  pleasure  of  travelling,  it  seems  to  me, 
is  chiefly  experienced  after  the  journey  is  over ;  When  we  elm  sit  down 
by  our  own  snug  flre-side,  free  from  all  the  fatigues  and  annoyances 
which  are  its  usual  concomitants ;  and,  if  our  untra veiled  friends  are 
with  us,  indulge  in  the  comfortable  and  harmless  vanity  of  describing 
the  wonders  and  dangers  of  those  distant  lands,  and  like  Goldsmith's  old 
soldier,  *  Shoulder  the  crutch  and  show  bow  fields  Were  Won.'  I  was 
about  to  remark,  that  those  who  travel  only  in  books  travel  with  much  less 
discomfort,  and  perhaps  enjoy  as  much,  as  those  who  travel  in  reality ; 
but  I  fancy  there  are  some  of  my  young  readers  who  would  rather  test 
the  matter  by  their  own  experience,  than  by  the  inadequate  descriptions 
which  I  have  to  offer  them. 

Sicily,  as  is  well  known,  is  the  largest  island  in  the  Mediterranean 
Sea.  It  was  anciently  called  Trinacria,  from  its  triangtilar  shape,  and 
is  about  six  hundred  miles  in  circumference.  Each  of  its  extremities 
is  terminated  by  a  promontory,  one  of  which  was  called  by  the  ancients 
Lilybeum,  and  faces  Africa ;  another  called  Pachynus,  faces  the  Pelo- 
ponessus  of  Greece ;  and  the  third,  Pelorum,  now  Capo  di  Boco,  faces 
Italy.  The  aspect  of  the  country  is  very  mountainous :  some  of  the 
mountains  are  lofty ;  but  towering  a{)Ove  all,  like  an  eifithroned  spirit, 
rises  ^tna.  His  giant  form  can  be  seen  from  elevated  grounds  in  the 
most  remote  parts  of  the  island,  and  the  mariner  can  discern  his  snowy 
crown  more  than  a  hundred  miles.  But  Sicily  abounds  in  luxuriant 
plains  atid  charming  valleys,  and  its  soil  is  proverbially  rich  :  it  once 
bore  the  appellation  of  the  Granary  of  Rome ;  and  it  is  now  said  that 
if  properly  tilled  it  would  produee  more  grain  than  any  country  of  its  size 
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in  the  world.  Its  beauty  and  fertility  were  often  celebrated  by  ancient 
bards,  who  described  the  sacred  flocks  and  herds  of  Apollo  on  its  de- 
lightful slopes.  The  plain  of  Enna,  where  Proserpine  and  her  nymphs 
gathered  flowers,  was  famous  for  delicious  honey  ;  and  according  to  an  ' 
ancient  writer,  hounds  lost  their  scent  when  hunting,  in  consequence  of 
the  odoriferoi^  flowers  which  perfumed  the  air ;  and  this  may  be  no 
fable ;  for  in  Spring,  as  I  myself  have  seen,  the  flowers  are  abundant  and 
fragrant  beyond  description ;  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  gardens  of 
Europe  had  been  supplied  with  two-thirds  of  their  choicest  treasures 
from  the  wild  stores  of  Sicily.    • 

The  history  of  Sicily  is  as  varied  and  interesting  as  the  features  of 
its  surfkce  ;  but  of  this  I  must  give  only  such  a  brief  and  hurried  sketch 
as,  to  those  who  are  not  conversant  with  it,  will  serve  to  render  the  scenes 
I  intend  to  describe  more  intelligible  and  interesting  than  they  otherwise 
would  be.  Its  early  history,  then,  like  that  of  most  nations  of  antiquity, 
is  wrapped  in  obscurity.  Poets  feign  that  its  original  inhabitants  were 
Cyclops  ;  after  them  the  Sicani,  a  people  supposed  to  have  been  from 
Spain,  were  the  possessors ;  then  came  the  Siculi,  a  people  of  Italy.  The 
enterprising  Phoenicians,  those  early  monarchs  of  the  sea,  whose  ships 
had  even  visited  the  remote  and  barbarous  shores  of  Britain,  formed 
some  settlements  upon  it ;  and  in  the  eighth  century  before  Christ 
various  colonies  of  Greeks  were  planted  on  its  shores,  and  became  in 
time  the  sole  possessors  of  the  island.  These  Grecian  founders  of  Syra- 
cuse, Gela,  and  Agrigentum,  seduced  from  their  own  country  by  the 
love  of  enterprise,  or  driven  by  necessity  or  revolution  from  their  homes, 
brought  with  them  the  refinement,  religion,  and  love  of  the  beautiful, 
that  have  distinguished  their  race  above  all  others ;  and  in  a  short  time 
after  their  establishment  in  Sicily,  the  magnificence  of  their  cities,  the 
grandeur  of  their  temples,  equalled  if  they  did  not  surpass  those  of  their 
fatherland.  About  the  year  480  before  Christ,  a  fierce  enemy  landed  on 
the  coast  of  Sicily  with  two  thousand  gallies  :  this  was  the  warlike  Car- 
thaginian, whose  altars  smoked  with  the  sacrifice  of  human  victims. 
This  formidable  invader  was  defeated  under  the  great  Grelon  of  Syracuse, 
who  was  called  the  father  of  his  country  ;  but  the  Carthaginians,  re- 
turned again  and  with  better  fortune,  at  length  became  masters  of  the 
island.  The  Romans  next  conquered  Sicily,  and  held  it  for  several 
centuries.  The  Saracens  in  the  ninth  century  were  in  the  ftill  tide  of 
successful  conquest.  They  landed  first  in  die  bay  of  Mazara,  near 
Selinuntium,  and  after  various  coflicts  and  fortune,  finally  subjugated 
the  whole  island  in  the  year  878.  The  crescent  continued  to  glitter 
over  the  towers  of  Sicily  for  about  three  centuries,  when  the  Normans, 
a  band  of  adventurers  whom  the  crusades  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  had 
brought  from  their  northern  homes,  after  a  conflict  of  thirty  years  under 
Count  Roger,  expelled  the  Saracen  in  the  year  1073,  and  planted  the 
banner  of  the  cross  in  every  city  of  the  land.  Soon  after  that  time  it 
came  under  Spain  and  Austria ;  France  and  England  have  severally 
been  its  rulers.     It  is  now  under  the  crown  of  Naples. 

Such  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  eventful  history  of  Sicily ;  a  land 
formed  by  nature  in  her  fairest  mould ;  but  which  the  crimes  and  am- 
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bition  of  men  have  desecrated  by  violence,  oppression,  and  bloodshed ; 
and  with  the  substitution  of  a  word,  one  might  exclaim  with  the  poet : 

'Sicilia!  OSicilia!  thou  who  hast 
The  fatal  riit  of  beauty,  which  became 
A  fUneral  dower  of  present  woea  and  past, 
On  thy  sweet  brow  is  sorrow  ploughed  by  shame. 
And  annals  graved  in  characters  of  flame. 
Oh  God  !  that  thou  wert  in  thy  nakedness 
Less  lovely  or  more  powerftil,  and  could»t  claim 
Thy  right,  and  awe  the  robbers  back  who  press 
To  slied  thy  blood,  and  drink  the  tears  of  thy  distress !' 

Her  brightest  age  was  when  the  Greek  threw  the  light  of  his  genius 
around  her ;  when  rose  those  mighty  temples  which  now,  even  in  their 
ruin,  call  forth  the  wonder  and  admiration  of  the  traveller  ;  her  greatest 
degradation  was  in  the  age  just  passed  away.  As  an  exemplification  of 
this,  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  from  the  time  of  the  Norman  until  the 
accession  of  the  present  monarch,  a  space  of  seven  hundred  years,  not 
a  single  road  has  been  constructed  in  the  island.  But  we  have  reason 
to  believe  that  a  brighter  day  now  dawns,  and  that  ere  long  the  sun  of 
civilization  will  dispel  the  clouds  that  have  so  long  overshadowed  the 
mountains  of  Sicily. 

He  who  would  make  a  tour  through  this  magnificent  land,  must  make 
up  his  mind  to  submit  to  much  fatigue,  some  danger,  and  innumerable 
annoyances  ;  such  as  filth,  bad  fare,  the  continual  torment  of  vermin ; 
lodgings,  to  which  a  stable  with  clean  hay  would  be  in  comparison  a 
paradise;  knavish  attempts  at  imposition  of  various  kinds,  etc.  He 
must  mount  on  a  mule  whose  saddle  is  of  rude  and  of  abominable  con- 
struction ;  whose  bit  is  a  sort  of  iron  vice,  which  clasps  the  animal's 
nose  and  under-jaw,  and  every  day  wears  away  the  flesh ;  and  whose 
bridle  is  a  piece  of  rope  fastened  to  the  bit  on  one  side  only.  He  must 
ford  rivers  of  various  depth  ;  he  must  fear  no  ascent  or  descent,  how- 
ever precipitous,  if  there  appears  to  be  a  track ;  and  at  times  he  must 
have  a  careful  eye  to  the  priming  of  his  pistol ;  and  above  all,  a  patient 
and  enduring  temper  is  a  great  comfort. 

The  aspect  of  Sicily  is  widely  diflferent  from  that  of  this  country ; 
its  beauty  is  dependant  on  other  forms  and  associations.  HerCj  we  have 
vast  forests  that  stretch  their  shady  folds  in  melancholy  grandeur  ;  the 
mountain  tops  themselves  are  clad  in  thick  umbrage,  which,  rejoicing 
in  the  glory  of  the  autumnal  season,  array  themselves  in  rainbow  dyes. 
There,  no  wide  forests  shade  the  land  ;  but  mountains  more  abrupt  than 
ours,  and  bearing  the  scars  of  volcanic  fire  and  earthquake  on  their 
brows,  are  yet  clothed  with  flowers  and  odoriferous  shrubs.  The  plains 
and  slopes  of  the  mountains  are  now  but  partially  under  cultivation  ; 
vineyards  and  olive-groves  generally  clothe  the  latter,  while  over  the 
gentler  undulating  country,  or  the  plains,  fenceless  fields  stretch  far 
away,  a  wilderness  of  waving  grain,  through  which  the  traveller  may 
ride  for  hours  nor  meet  a  human  being,  nor  see  a  habitation,  save  when 
he  lifts  his  eyes  to  some  craggy  steep  or  mountain  pinnacle,  where 
stands  the  clustered  village.  The  villages  and  larger  towns  are  gene- 
rally set  among  groves  of  orange,  almond,  and  pomegranate  trees,  with 
here  and  there  a  dark  Carruba,  or  Leutisk  tree,  casting  its  ample  shade. 
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Fields  of  the  broad  bean,  the  chief  food  of  the  laboring  classes,  serves 
at  times  to  vary  with  vivid  green  the  monotony  of  the  landscape.  The 
traveller  rolls  along  over  no  Macadamised  road  in  his  comfortable  car- 
riage, but  mounted  on  his  mule,  leaves  him  to  choose  his  own  track 
among  the  numerous  ones  that  form  what  is  called  the  strada-maMtrOy 
or  master-road,  between  city  and  city.  Here  and  there  he  will  come  to 
a  stone  fountain^,  constructed  perhaps  centuries  a^o,  which  still  furnishes 
a  delightful  beverage  for  himself  and  beast.  Oftentimes  the  road  leads 
through  a  country  entirely  waste,  and  covered  with  tall  bunches  of  grass 
or  the  dwarfish  palmetto ;  sometimes  in  the  cultivated  districts  the  road 
is  bounded  by  the  formidable  prickly-pear,  which  grows  to  the  height 
of  twenty  feet,  or  by  rows  of  the  stately  aloe,  and  not  unfrequently  by 
wild  hedges  of  myrtle,  intertwined  with  innumerable  climbing  plants, 
whose  flowers  the  traveller  can  pick  as  he  rides  along.  Generally  the 
road-side  is  perfectly  enamelled  with  flowers  of  various  hue  and  fra- 
grance. No  majestic  river,  like  the  Hudson,  spreads  before  him,  with 
all  its  glittering  sails  and  swift  steam-boats ;  but  ever  and  anon  the 
blue  and  placid  Meditterranean  bounds  his  vision,  or  indents  the  shore, 
with  here  and  there  a  picturesque  and  lazy  barque  reflected  in  the  waves- 

I  have  before  said  that  the  towns  and  villages  are  generally  perched 
like  eagles'  nests  in.  high  places.  This  is  particularly  the  case  with 
those  of  the  interior :  many  of  them  are  inaccessible  to  carriages,  except 
the  Letigaj  a  sort  of  large  sedan-chair,  gaudily  decorated  with  pictures 
of  saints,  and  suspended  between  two  mules,  one  of  which  trots  before 
and  the  other  behind,  to  the  continual  din  of  numerous  bells  and  the 
harsh  shouts  of  the  muleteers.  I  never  saw  one  of  these  vehicles, 
which  are  the  only  travelling  carriages  of  the  interior  of  Sicily,  without 
thinking  that  there  might  be  a  land-sickness  even  worse  than  a  sea- 
sickness ;  for  the  motion  of  the  letiga  in  clambering  up  and  down  the 
broken  steeps  must  be  far  more  tempestuous  than  any  thing  ever  ex- 
perienced at  sea.  Between  village  and  village  you  see  no  snug  villa, 
farm-house,  or  cottage  by  the  road-side,  or  nestling  among  the  trees ; 
but  here  and  there  a  gloomy  castellated  building,  a  lonely  ruin  or  stem 
Martello  tower,  whose  dilapidated  walls  crown  some  steep  headland, 
against  whose  base  washes  the  ever-murmuring  waves.  Now  the  tra- 
veller descends  to  the  beach,  his  only  road ;  the  mountains  are  far  inland, 
or  dip  their  broad  bases  in  the  sea-fbam,  or  impend  in  fearful  masses 
over  his  head.  He  ascends  again,  and  journeys  over  wastes  which 
undoubtedly  in  the  time  of  the  Greek  and  the  Roman  were  covered 
with  fruits  and  grain  ;  but  which  now  are  treeless  and  desolate  as  the 
deep  whose  breezes  st^r  the  flowers  that  deck  them.  At  times  he  must 
ford  streams,  which,  if  swollen  with  late  rains,  are  perilous  in  the 
extreme. 

I  remember  once  on  my  journey  descending  from  one  of  those  treeless 
wastes  upon  a  spot  very  different  from  any  thing  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic.  It  was  called  Verdura,  from  its  green  and  verdant  character. 
A  stream  which  flowed  through  a  plain  bounded  by  lofty  mountains  here 
fell  into  the  sea.  A  large  mill,  which  much  resembles  an  ancient  castle, 
and  in  all  probability  had  served  both  purposes  in  times  gone  by,  stood 
near.     Upon  the  sandy  beach  close  by,  and  hauled  entirely  out  of  the 
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water,  lay  several  vessels  in  the  style  of  Homer's  ships  ;  and  I  have 
no  doubt  bore  a  strong  resemblance  to  ships  of  ancient  time,  for  they 
were  picturesquely  formed,  and  painted  fantastically  with  figures  of 
fishes  and  eyes.  The  wild-looking  mariners  were  lounging  lazily  about 
in  their  shaggy  capotes,  or  engaged  in  loading  their  vessels  with  grain, 
the  product  of  the  neighboring  plains.  Up  Qie  steep  we  had  just  de- 
scended a  letiga  was  slowly  winding ;  and  on  a  green  declivity  over- 
looking the  sea,  a  fiock  of  goats  were  browsing,  and  their  shepherd 
reclined  near  in  listless  idleness.  Open  and  treeless  as  was  this  scene, 
there  was  such  a  peaceful  character  about  it,  such  an  air  of  primitive 
simplicity,  that  it  made  a  strong  impression  on  my  mind. 

It  does  not  come  within  the  scope  of  this  paper  to  offer  any  descrip- 
tion of  the  larger  cities  of  Sicily,  Palermo,  Messina,  etc.  Most  readers 
have  seen  accounts  of  them  more  ample  and  more  interesting  than  I 
could  offer.  Of  the  smaller  places  I  must  content  myself  with  giving 
a  very  general  description,  so  that  I  may  retain  the  requisite  space,  in 
this  division  of  my  article,  for  some  notice  of  an  ascent  which  I  made 
to  the  sublime  summit  of  Mount  iEtna. 

The  secondary  towns  to  which  I  have  alluded,  such  as  Calatifini, 
Sciacca,  Caltagerone,  etc.,  are  in  general  picturesquely  situated,  and 
are  built  in  a  massive  and  sometimes  even  in  a  magnificent  style.  The 
churches  and  houses  are  all  of  hewn  stone,  and  exhibit  the  various 
styles  of  architecture  of  the  builders;  the  Saracenic,  the  Norman- 
Gothic,  or  the  later  Spanish  taste.  Sometimes  the  styles  are  fantasti- 
cally intermixed ;  but  the  whole,  to  the  architect,  is  extremely  interest- 
ing. Flat  roofs  and  projecting  stone  balconies  from  the  upper  windows 
are  perhaps  the  most  characteristic  features  of  the  houses.  The 
churches,  though  large,  are  seldom  beautiful  specimens  of  architecture ; 
and  the  interior  is  in  general  extremely  ornate,  and  decorated  with  gaudy 
gilding  and  pictures,  and  images  of  Christ  and  saints,  disgustingly 
painted.  The  streets,  wide  or  narrow,  would  appear  to  us  somewhat 
gloomy  and  prison-like ;  and  paint  is  a  thing  scarcely  known  on  the 
exterior  or  perhaps  interior  of  an  ordinary  hous6.  The  air  of  the  inte- 
rior of  the  common  houses  of  the  Sicilian  towns  is  as  gloomy  and  com- 
fortless as  can  be  imagined.  A  few  wooden  benches,  a  table  firmly 
fixed  in  the  stone  pavement,  a  fire-place  composed  of  a  few  blocks  of 
stone  placed  on  the  floor,  the  smoke  of  which  is  allowed  to  make  its 
escape  as  it  best  can  at  the  window,  which  is  always  destitute  of  glass, 
and  is  closed  by  a  rude  wooden  shutter  when  required ;  a  bed  consist- 
ing of  a  mattress  of  the  same  hue  as  the  floor,  raised  a  few  feet  from  it 
by  means  of  boards  on  a  rude  frame ;  some  sheep-skins  for  blankets,  and 
sheets  of  coarse  stuff  whose  color  serves  as  an  effectual  check  on  the 
curiosity  of  him  who  would  pry  too  closely  into  its  texture ;  are  the 
chief  articles  of  furniture  to  be  found  in  the  habitations  of  the  Sicilian 
poor.  Beside  the  human  inhabitants  of  these  uninviting  abodes,  there 
are  innumerable  lively  creatures,  whose  names  it  were  almost  impolite 
to  mention  in  polished  ears ;  and  I  might  not  have  alluded  to  them  had 
they  confined  themselves  to  such  places ;  but  they  rejoice  in  the  palace 
as  well  as  in  the  cottage,  and  to  the  traveller's  sorrow  inflict  themselves 
without  his  consent  as  trayeUipg  companions  through  the  whole  Sicilian 
tour. 
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The  houses  of  the  more  wealthy  are  spacious  and  airy,  but  not  much 
superior  in  point  of  comfort.  They  are  often  of  commanding  exterior, 
and  are  called  palazd,  or  palaces.  Of  course,  there  are  exceptions  to 
this  general  character  of  discomfort ;  but  judging  from  my  own  observa- 
tion, they  are  few.  On  approaching  a  Sicilian  village,  the  eye  of  the 
traveller  will  almost  surely  be  attracted  by  a  capacious  and  solid  build- 
ing, surmounted  by  a  belfry-tower,  and  commanding  the  most  charming 
prospect  in  the  vicinity.  It  is  surrounded  with  orange  groves  and 
cypress-trees,  and  looks  like  a  place  fitted  for  the  enjoyment  of  a  contem- 
plative life.  He  will  not  long  remain  in  doubt  as  to  the  purpose  of  the 
building  whose  site  is  so  delightfully  chosen ;  for  walking  slowly  along 
the  shady  path,  or  seated  in  some  pleasant  nook,  singly  or  in  groups,  he 
will  perceive  the  long-robed  monks,  the  reverend  masters  of  the  holy 
place. 

Connoisseurs  say  that  a  landscape  is  imperfect  without  figures  ;  and  as 
that  is  the  case  in  a  picture,  it  is  most  probably  so  in  a  magazine  arti- . 
cle ;  and  the  reader  might  complain  if  I  were  to  neglect  giving  some 
slight  outlines  of  the  figures  of  the  Sicilian  landscape.  .  In  travelling 
from  city  to  city,  although  they  may  not  be  more  than  twenty  miles 
apart,  the  wayfarer  meets  with  very  few  persons  on  the  road ;  seldom  an 
individual,  and  only  now  and  then,  at  an  interval  of  miles,  a  group  of 
men  mounted  on  mules,  each  person  carrying  a  gun  ;  or  perhaps  a  con- 
voy of  loaded  mules  and  asses  with  several  muleteers,  some  mounted 
and  some  on  foot,  who  urge  by  uncouth  cries  and  blows  the  weary  beasts 
over  the  rocky  or  swampy  ground,  or  up  some  steep  acclivity  or  across 
eome  torrent's  bed.  At  times  he  will  see  a  shepherd  or  two  watching 
their  fiocks ;  these  are  half-naked,  wild  looking  beings,  scarcely  raisea 
in  the  scale  of  intelligence  above  their  bleating  charge.  Their  dwell- 
ing may  be  hard  by,  a  conical  hut  of  grass  or  straw,  or  a  ruined 
tower.  On  the  fertile  slopes  or  plains  he  will  sometimes  observe  a 
dozen  yokes  of  oxen  ploughing  abreast.  The  laborers  probably  chose 
this  contiguity  for  the  sake  of  company  across  the  wide  fields.  If  the 
grass  or  grain  is  to  be  cut,  it  is  by  both  men  and  women  armed  with  a 
rude  sickle  only.  It  is  seldom  you  meet  either  man  or  woman  on  foot 
upon  the  roads ;  men  scarcely  ever.  Donkeys  are  about  as  numerous 
as  men,  and  their  ludicrous  bray  salutes  your  ear  wherever  the  human 
animal  is  to  be  seen. 

The  peasant-women  through  a  great  part  of  Sicily  wear  a  semi-cir- 
cular  piece  of  woollen  cloth  over  their  heads ;  it  is  always  black  or  white, 
and  hangs  in  agreeable  folds  over  the  neck  and  shoulders.  There  is  but 
little  beauty  among  them ;  and  alas !  how  should  there  be  ?  They  are 
in  general  filthy ;  the  hair  of  both  old  and  young  is  allowed  to  fall  in 
uncombed  elf-locks  about  their  heads ;  and  the  old  women  are  often 
hideous  and  disgustful  in  the  extreme.  The  heart  bleeds  for  the  women : 
they  have  more  than  their  share  of  the  labors  of  the  field  ;  they  have 
all  the  toils  of  the  men,  added  to  the  pains  and  cares  of  womanhood. 
They  dig,  they  reap,  they  carry  heavy  burthens — burthens  almost  in- 
credible. In  the  vicinity  of  iEtna  I  met  a  woman  walking  down  the 
road  knitting :  on  her  head  was  a  large  mass  of  lava  weighing  at  least 
thirty  pounds,  and  cm  the  top  of  this  lay  a  small  hanuoer.     Being  pus- 
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zled  to  know  why  the  woman  carried  such  a  piece  of  lava  where  lava 
was  so  abundant,  I  inquired  *  the  wherefore'  of  Luigi,  our  guide.  He 
answered  that  as  she  wished  to  knit,  and  not  having  pockets,  she  had 
taken  that  plan  to  carry  the  little  hammer  conveniently.  That  piece  of 
stone,  which  would  break  our  necks  to  carry,  was  evidently  to  her  no 
more  than  a  heavy  hat  would  be  to  us.  It  may  be  thought  that  I  draw 
a  sorry  picture  of  these  poor  Islanders ;  but  I  would  have  it  understood 
that  on  the  side  of  Messina,  and  some  other  parts,  there  is  apparently  ai 
little  more  civilization ;  but  they  are  an  oppressed  and  degraded  peasantry; 
ignorant,  superstitious,  filthy,  and  condemned  to  live  on  the  coarsest 
food.  They  are  as  the  beasts  that  perish,  driven  by  necessity  to  sow  that 
which  they  may  not  reap.     How  applicable  are  the  words  of  Addison  r 

*  How  has  kind  Heaven  adorn-'d  the  happy  land 
And  scattered  blessings  with  a  wasterlil  hand! 
But  what  avails  her  unexhausted  stores, 
Her  blooming  mountains  and  her  sunny  shores, 
With  all  the  gifts  that  heaven  and  earth  impart, 
The  smiles  of  nature  and  the  charms  of  art, 
While  proud  oppression  in  her  valleys  reigns, 
And  tyranny  usurps  her  happy  plains? 
The  poor  inhabitant  behokis  in  vain 
The  reddening  orange  and  the  swelling  grain : 
JoylMs  he  sees  the  growing  oite  and  wines, 
And  in  the  myrtle's  fragrant  shade  repines : 
Starves,  in  the  midst  of  nature's  bounty  curst. 
And  in  the  loaded  vineyard  dies  of  thirst.' 

But  the  Sicilians  are  naturally  a  gay,  light-hearted  people,  like  the 
Greeks,  their  forefathers ;  and  if  the  cloud  which  now  rests  upon  them 
were  removed,  and  we  have  reason  to  think  it  is  lifting,  they  would  be 
as  bright  and  sunny  as  their  own  skies.  The  women  of  the  better  classes 
wear  the  black  mantilla  when  they  venture  into  the  streets,  which  they 
seldom  do,  except  to  attend  mass  or  the  confessional.  This  robe  is  ex- 
tremely elegant,  as  it  is  worn,  but  it  requires  an  adept  to  adjust  it  grace- 
fully. It  covers  the  whole  person  from  head  to  foot ;  in  parts  drawn 
closely  to  the  form,  in  others  falling  in  free  folds.  But  for  its  color,  I 
should  admire  it  much :  it  seems  such  an  incongruity  for  a  young  and 
beautiful  female  to  be  habited  in  what  appear  to  be  mourning  robes.  I 
was  often  reminded  of  those  wicked  lines  of  Byron's  on  the  gondola : 

*  For  sometimes  they  contain  a  deal  of  Am, 
Like  mourning-coachea  when  the  ftuieral  's  done.' 

But  let  us  turn  from  the  animate  to  the  inanimate,  and  visit  the  famous 
.£tna,  called  by  the  Sicilians  Mongibello.  From  the  silence  of  Homer 
on  the  subject,  it  is  supposed  that  in  his  remote  age  the  fires  of  the  moun- 
tain were  unknown  ;  but  geologists  have  proof  that  they  have  a  far 
more  ancient  date.  The  Grecian  poet  Pindar  is  the  first  who  mentions 
its  eruptions.  He  died  four  hundred  and  thirty-five  years  before  Christ  ; 
from  that  time  to  this,  at  irregular  intervals,  it  has  vomited  forth  its 
destructive  lavas.  It  is  computed  to  be  eleven  thousand  feet  high.  Its 
base,'  more  than  an  hundred  miles  in  circumference,  is  interspersed 
with  numerous  conical  hills,  each  of  which  is  an  extinct  crater,  whose 
sides,  now  shaded  by  the  vine,  the  fig  tree,  and  the  habitations  of  map, 
once  glowed  with  the  fiery  torrent.  Some  of  them  are  yet  almost  des- 
titute of  vegetation ;  mere  heaps  of  scorias  and  ashes ;  but  the  more 
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ancient  ones  are  richly  clad  with  verdure.  Let  the  reader  imagine  a 
mountain  whose  base  is  as  broad  as  the  whole  range  of  the  Catskills, 
as  seen  from  Catskill  village,  rising  to  nearly  three  times  their  height ; 
its  lower  parts  are  of  gentle  ascent,  but  as  it  rises  it  becomes  more 
and  more  steep,  until  it  terminates  in  a  broken  summit.  Imagine  it 
divided,  as  the  eye  ascends,  into  three  regions  or  belts :  the  first  aind 
lowest  is  covered  with  villages,  gardens,  vineyards,  olive-groves,  oranges, 
and  fields  of  grain  and  flax,  and  the  date-bearing  palm.  The  second 
region,  which  commences  about  four  thousand  feet  above  the  sea,  is 
called  the  Regiane  Sylvosa,  or  woody  region.  Here  chestnuts,  hexes, 
and  on  the  north  pines  of  great  size  flourish.  This  belt  reaches  to  the 
elevation  of  about  seven  thousand  feet,  where  the  Regiane  Scoperta,  or 
bare  region,  commences.  The  lower  part  of  this  is  intermingled  lava, 
rocks,  volcanic  sands,  and  snow  ;  still  higher  are  vast  fields  of  spotless 
snow,  which  centuries  have  seen  unwasted,  with  here  and  there  a  ridgy 
crag  of  black  lava,  too  steep  for  the  snows  to  lodge  upon  ;  and  toward 
the  summit  of  the  cone,  dark  patches  of  scoriae  and  ashes,  which,  heated 
by  the  slumbering  fires,  defy  the  icy  blasts  of  these  upper  realms  of 
air.  It  will  readily  be  supposed  that,  when  viewed  from  a  distance, 
Mount  ^tna  is  an  object  to  make  a  deep  impression  on  the  mind : 

But  for  yon  filmy  smoke,  that  firom  thy  crest 

Continual  issues  like  a  morninc  mist 

The  sun  disperses,  there  would  be  no  sign 

That  from  thy  mif^hty  breast  bursts  forth  at  tiraea 

The  sulphurous  storm  —  the  avalanche  of  fire ; 

That  midnight  is  made  luminous,  and  day 

A  ghastly  twilight,  by  thv  lund  breath. 

Bv  thee  tormented.  Earth  is  tossed  and  riven : 

The  shuddering  mountains  reel ;  temples  and  towers, 

The  works  of  man,  and  man  himself,  his  hopea 

His  harvests,  all  a  desolation  made  ! 

Sublime  art  thou,  O  Mount!  whether  beneath 

The  moon  in  silence  sleeping  with  thy  woods, 

And  driving  snows,  and  golden  fields  of  corn  *, 

Or  bleat  on  thy  slant  breast  the  gentle  flocks, 

And  shepherds  in  the  mellow  glow  of  eve 

Pipe  merrily ;  or  when  thy  scathM  sides 

An  laved  with  fire,  answered  thine  earthquake  voic« 

By  screams  and  clamor  of  aflrig hted  men. 

Sublime  thou  art ! —  a  restinf-place  for  thouf  ht. 

Thought  reaching  far  above  uy  bounds;  ftomthee 

To  Hue  who  bade  the  central  fires  construct 

This  wondrous  fabric ;  liAed  thy  dread  brow 

To  meet  the  sun  while  yet  the  earth  is  dark. 

And  ocean,  with  its  ever-murmuring  wavea. 

On  the  ninth  of  May,  myself  and  travelling  companion  commenced 
the  ascent  of  Mount  ^tna ;  and  as  the  season  was  not  the  most  favorable, 
the  snows  extending  farther  down  the  sides  of  the  mountain  than  in 
summer,  we  were  equipped,  under  the  direction  of  our  guide,  with  coarse 
woollen  stockings  to  be  drawn  over  the  pantaloons,  Qiick-soled  shoes, 
and  woollen  caps.  Mounting  our  mules,  we  lef\  Catania  in  the  morning. 
The  road  was  good  and  of  gradual  ascent  until  we  reached  Nicolosi, 
about  fourteen  miles  up  the  mountain.  We  saw  little  that  was  partioii* 
larly  interesting  on  our  route  except  that  the  hamlets  through  which  we 
passed  bore  fearful  evidences  of  the  effects  of  earthquake.  Arrived  at 
Nicolosi,  the  place  where  travellers  usually  procure  guides  and  mules 
for  the  mountain,  it  was  oar  udtention  to  rest  for  the  remainder  of  the 
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day ;  but  Monte  Rosso,  an  extinguished  crater,  being  in  the  vicinity, 
my  curiosity  got  the  better  of  my  intention  to  rest,  and  I  sallied  forth  to 
examine  it.  The  road  lay  through  the  village,  which  is  built  of  the 
lava,  and  is  arid  and  black,  and  many  of  the  buildings  rent  and  twisted. 
Monte  Rosso  was  formed  by  the  eruption  of  1669,  which  threw  out  a  tor- 
rent of  lava  that  flowed  thirteen  miles,  destroying  a  great  part  of  the  city 
of  Catania  in  its  resistless  course  to  the  sea,  where  it  formed  a  rugged 
promontory  which  at  this  day  appears  as  black,  bare,  and  herbless  as 
on  the  day  when  its  fiery  course  was  arrested  by  the  boiling  waters. 
And  here  I  would  remark,  that  the  lavas  of  iEtna  are  very  different 
from  those  of  Vesuvius.  The  latter  decompose  in  half  a  century,  and 
become  capable  of  cultivation ;  those  of  iEtna  remain  unchanged  for 
centuries,  as  that  of  Monte  Rosso  testifies.  It  has  now  been  exposed  to 
the  action  of  the  weather  nearly  two  hundred  years,  with  the  exception 
of  the  interstices  where  the  dust  and  sand  have  collected,  it  is  destitute 
of  vegetation.  Broken  in  cooling  into  masses  of  rough  but  sharp  frac- 
ture, its  aspect  is  horrid  and  forbidding,  and  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to 
walk  over.  If  two  centuries  have  produced  so  little  change,  how  many 
centuries  must  have  served  to  form  the  rich  soil  which  covers  the  greater 
part  of  the  mountain's  sides  and  base  ! 

Our  purpose  was  to  see  the  sun  rise  from  the  summit  of  .^^a ;  and 
at  nine  in  the  evening,  our  mules  and  guides  being  ready,  we  put  on 
our  Sicilian  capotes,  and  sallied  forth.  We  had  two  guides,  a  muleteer, 
and  as  there  was  no  moon,  a  man  with  a  lantern  to  light  the  mules  in 
their  ^lassage  over  the  beds  of  lava.  For  several  miles  the  way  was 
uninteresting,  it  being  too  dark  to  see  any  thing  except  the  horrid  lava  or 
sand  beneath  the  feet  of  the  mules.  At  times  the  road  was  so  steep  that 
we  were  ordered  by  our  guides  to  lean  forward  on  the  necks  of  the  mules, 
to  keep  them  and  ourselves  from  being  thrown  back.  At  length  we  en- 
tered the  woody  region.  Here  the  path  was  less  rocky ;  and  as  we 
wound  up  the  mountain's  side,  beneath  the  shadows  of  noble  trees,  I  could 
not  but  feel  the  solemn  quietness  of  a  night  on  iEtna,  and  contrast  it 
with  what  has  been  and  what  will  in  all  probability  be  again,  the  in- 
termitting roar  of  the  neighboring  volcano,  and  the  dreadful  thunder  of 
the  earthquake.  At  midnight  we  arrived  at  the  Ca^a  delle  Neve,  or  . 
House  of  Snow.  This  is  a  rude  building  of  lava,  with  bare  walls,  en- 
tirely destitute  of  furniture.  We  made  a  fire  on  the  ground,  took 
some  refreshments  which  we  had  brought  with  us,  and  in  about  an  hour 
remounted  our  mules,  and  proceeded  on  our  journey.  We  soon  left 
the  region  of  woods ;  and  being  now  at  an  elevation  of  seven  thou- 
sand feet  above  the  sea,  felt  somewhat  cold,  and  buttoned  our  capotes 
closer  about  us.  From  the  ridges  of  lava  along  which  we  rode,  by 
the  light  of  the  stars  which  now  became  brilliant,  we  could  discern 
the  snow  stretching  in  long  lines  down  the  ravines  on  either  hand ;  and 
as  we  advanced,  approaching  nearer  and  nearer,  until  at  length  it  spread 
in  broad  fields  before  us.  As  the  mules  could  go  no  farther,  we  dis- 
mounted, and  taking  an  iron-pointed  staff*  in  our  hands,  we  commenced 
the  journey  over  the  snows.  It  was  now  half-past  one,  and  we  had 
seven  miles  to  traverse  before  reaching  the  summit.  The  first  part  of  the 
ascent  was  discouraging,  for  it  was  steep,  and  the  snow  so  slippery  that 
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we  sometimes  fell  on  our  faces ;  but  it  became  rather  less  steep  as  we 
ascended,  and  though  fatiguing,  we  got  along  comfortably.  As  the  at- 
mosphere was  becoming  rare,  and  the  breathing  hurriec^  we  sat  on  the 
snow  for  a  few  minutes  now  and  then.  At  such  times  we  could  not  but 
be  struck  with  the  splendor  of  the  stars,  far  beyond  any  thing  I  had 
ever  seen.  The  milky  way  seemed  suspended  in  the  deep  heavens,  like 
a  luminous  cloud,  with  clear  and  definite  outline.  We  next  arrived  at 
the  Casa  degli  Inglese;  so  called,  but  alas  for  us !  the  ridge  of  the  roof 
and  a  part  of  the  gable  were  all  that  rose  above  the  snow.  In  the 
midst  of  summer,  travellers  may  make  use  of  it ;  but  to  us  it  was  una- 
vailing, except  the  gable,  which  served  in  a  measure  to  shield  us  from 
the  icy  wind  which  now  swept  over  the  mountain.  We  again  partook 
of  a  little  refreshment,  by  way  of  preparation  for  the  most  aixluous  part 
of  our  undertaking,  and  were  now  at  the  foot  of  the  great  cone.  The 
ascent  was  toilsome  in  the  extreme.  Snow,  melted  beneath  in  many 
places  by  the  heat  of  the  mountain  ;  .sharp  ridges  of  lava  ;  loose  sand, 
ashes,  and  cinders,  into  which  last  the  foot  sank  at  every  step,  made  the 
ascent  difficult  as  well  as  dangerous.  The  atmosphere  was  so  rare  that 
we  had  to  stop  every  few  yards  to  breathe.  At  such  times  we  could  hear 
our  hearts  beat  within  us  like  the  strokes  of  a  drum.  But  it  was  now 
light,  and  we  reached  the  summit  of  the  great  cone  just  as  the  sun  rose. 
It  was  a  glorious  sight  which  spread  before  our  eyes  !  We  took  a 
hasty  glance  into  the  gloomy  crater  of  the  volcano,  and  throwing  our- 
selves on  the  warm  ashes,  gazed  in  wonder  and  astonishment.  It  would 
be  vain  for  me  to  attempt  a  description  of  the  scene.  I  scarcely  knew 
the  world  in  which  I  had  lived.  The  hills  and  valleys  over  which  we 
had  been  travelling  for  many  days,  were  comprised  within  the  compass 
of  a  momentary  glance.  Sicily  lay  at  our  feet,  with  all  its  *  many 
folded'  mountains,  its  plains,  its  promontories,  and  its  bays ;  and  round 
all,  the  sea  stretched  far  and  wide  like  a  lower  sky ;  the  Lipari  islands, 
Stromboli  and  its  volcano,  floating  upon  it  like  small  dusky  clouds ;  and 
the  Calabrian  coast  visible,  I  should  suppose,  for  two  hundred  miles, 
like  a  long  horizontal  bank  of  vapor !  As  the  sun  rose,  the  great 
pyramidal  shadow  of  Mtna.  was  cast  across  the  island,  and  all  beneath 
it  rested  in  twilight-gloom.  Turning  from  this  wonderful  scene,  we 
looked  down  into  the  crater,  on  whose  verge  we  lay.  It  was  a  fearful 
sight,  apparently  more  than  a  thousand  feet  in  depth,  and  a  mile  in 
breadth,  with  precipitous  and  in  some  places  overhanging  sides,  which 
were  varied  with  strange  and  discordant  colors.  The  steeps  were 
rent  into  deep  chasms  and  gulfs,  from  which  issued  white  sulphurous 
smoke,  that  rose  and  hung  in  fantastic  wreaths  about  the  horrid  crags  ; 
thence  springing  over  the  edge  of  the  crater,  seemed  to  dissipate  in  the 
clear  keen  air.  I  was  somewhat  surprised  to  perceive  several  sheets  of 
snow  lying  at  the  very  bottom  of  the  crater,  a  proof  that  the  internal 
fires  were  in  a  deep  slumber.  The  edge  of  the  crater  was  a  mere 
ridge  of  scorise  and  ashes,  varying  in  height ;  and  it  required  some  care, 
in  places,  to  avoid  falling  down  the  steep  on  one  hand,  or  being  pre- 
cipitated into  the  gulf  on  the  other.  The  air  was  keen ;  but  fortunately 
there  was  little  wind  ;  and  after  spending  about  an  hour  en  the  summit, 
we  commenced  our  descent. 
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We  varied  our  course  from  the  one  we  took  on  ascending,  and  visited 
an  altar  erected  to  Jupiter  by  the  ancients,  now  called  the  Torre  del 
FHosofo.  Soon  after  we  came  upon  the  Verge  of  a  vast  crater,  the 
period  of  whose  activity  is  beyond  the  earliest  records  of  history.  Vol 
di  Bove,  as  it  is  called,  is  a  tremendous  scene.  Imagine  a  basin  several 
miles  across,  a  thousand  feet  in  depth  at  least,  with  craggy  and  perpen- 
dicular walls  on  every  side ;  its  bottom  broken  into  deep  ravines  and 
chasms,  and  shattered  pinnacles,  as  though  the  lava  in  its  molten  state 
had  been  shaken  and  tossed  by  an  earthquake,  and  then  suddenly  con- 
gealed. It  is  into  this  ancient  crater  that  the  lava  of  the  most  recent 
eruption  is  descending.     It  is  fortunate  that  it  has  taken  that  direction. 

In  another  and  concluding  number,  the  reader's  attention  will  be 
directed  to  the  Architectural  Antiquities  of  Sicily,  especially  those  of 
Grecian  structure,  which  will  be  described  in  the  order  in  which  they 
were  visited. 


LINES       TO       TIME 


BT      MRS.     J.     WBRB. 


Oh  Time !  ni  weave,  to  deck  thv  brow, 
A  wreath  fresh  culled  from  Floral  treasure : 
If  thou  wilt  backward  turn  thy  flkht 
To  youth's  bright  mom  of  joy  ana  pleasure. 
'Joys  ill  exchuiffed  for  riper  years;* 
The  bard,  alas !  nath  truly  spoken : 
I  've  wept  the  truth  in  bummf  tears  _ 
O'er  many  a  fair  hope  crusheo  and  broken. 

In  vain  my  sager,  wiser  friends 

Told  of  thy  speed  and  wing  untiring ; 

I  drank  of  Pleasure's  honied  cup. 

Nor  marked  thy  fliffht,  no  change  desiring ; 

When  all  too  late  I  save  thee  chase. 

But  found  thou  couldst  not  be  o'ertaken : 

With  heedless  wing  thou  'st  on^vard  swept. 

Though  hopes  were  crushed  and  empires  shaken. 

Thou  with  the  world  thy  flight  began'st ; 
Ccmpared  with  thine,  what  were  the  knowledge 
Of  every  sage  u)  every  clime, 
The  learning  of  the  school  or  college  ? 
Thou'st  seen,  in  all  the  pomp  of  power, 
Athens,  the  proudest  seat  df  learning; 
And  thou  couldst  tell  us  if  thou  womdst, 
How  Nero  looked  when  Rome  was  burning. 

What  direful  sighto  hast  thou  beheld, 
As  careless  thou  hast  joumied  on : 
iThe  hemlock-bowl  for  Athen's  pride ; 
The  gory  field  of  Marathon ; 
The  monarch  crowned,  the  warrior  ^umed. 
With  power  and  with  ambition  burmng ; 
Yet  tbey  mmt  all  have  seemed  to  thee 
Poor  pigmies  on  a  pivot  turning. 
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Their  pomp,  their  {wwer,  with  thine  compared, 
How  Uaiik  and  void,  how  frail  and  fleeting ! 
Thou  hast  not  paused  e'en  o'er  their  tombs 
To  give  their  mighty  spirits  creeting; 
But  onward  still  with  untired  win^, 
Regardless  thou  'rt  thy  flight  pursmng, 
Unseen,  alas !  till  thou  art  past. 
While  o'er  our  heads  thy  snows  thou  'rt  strewing. 

Oh !  vainly  may  poor  mortals  strive 

With  learned  lore  of  school  and  college ; 

Their  books  may  teach  us  wisdom's  rules. 

But  thou  alone  canst  teach  us  knowledge. 

Oh !  had  I  earlier  known  thy  worth, 

I  had  not  now  been  left  repming. 

Nor  asked  to  weave  for  thee  the  wreath 

That  on  my  youthftd  brow  was  shining. 

Could  but  again  the  race  be  mine. 

In  life's  young  mom,  I  'd  seek  and  find  thee ; 

I  'd  seize  thee  by  thy  flowing  lock, 

And  never  more  be  left  behmd  thee ! 


A     NIGHT     ON      THE      PRAIRIE! 


BT      A      BUFFALO     BONTEK. 


While  looking  over  my  'omnium  gatherum;'  the  same  being  a 
drawer  containing  scraps  of  poetry,  unfinished  letters,  half-written  edi- 
torials, incidents  of  travel,  obsolete  briefs,  with  many  other  odds  and 
ends  that  have  fallen  from  my  brain  during  the  last  three  years,  but  which 
from  want  of  quality  in  them  or  lack  of  energy  in  me,  have  failed  to 
reach  the  dignity  of  types  and  ink  ;  I  came  across  a  diary  kept  while 
hunting  buffalo  with  the  Sac  and  Fox  Indians,  some  two  hundred  miles 
west  of  the  Mississippi,  during  the  summer  of  1842.  Finding  myself 
interested  in  recurring  to  the  incidents  of  that  excursion,  it  occurred  ta 
me  tRat  matter  might  be  drawn  therefrom  which  would  not  be  without  in- 
terest to  the  public.  I  have  therefore  ventured  to  offer  the  following  for 
publication ;  it  being  an  account  of  a  night  passed  at  the  source  of  the 
Checauque,  when  I  did  not  deem  my  scalp  worth  five  minute's  purchase, 
and  when  I  cheerfully  would  have  given  ten  years  of  an  ordinary  life 
to  have  been  under  the  humblest  roof  in  the  most  desolate  spot  in  the 
*  land  of  steady  habits.' 

I  have  said  that  we  were  in  the  country  of  the  Sioux.  That  our  situ- 
ation  may  be  understood,  I  would  remark  farther,  that  between  the  lat- 
ter and  the  confederated  tribes  of  the  Sac  and  Fox  Indians,  there  has 
been  for  the  last  forty  years,  and  still  exists,  the  most  inveterate  hostil- 
ity ;  the  two  parties  never  meeting  without  bloodshed.  The  Government 
of  the  United  Slates,  in  pursuance  of  that  policy  which  guides  its  con- 
duct toward  the  various  Indian  tribes,  for  the  preservation  of  peace  be- 
tween these  two  nations,  have  laid  out  between  them  a  strip  of  country 
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forty  miles  in  width,  denominated  the  *  Neutral  Ground,'  and  on  to  which 
neidier  nation  is  pennitted  to  extend  their  hunting  excursions. 

On  the  occasion  of  which  I  write,  the  Sacs  and  Foxes,  having  been 
disappointed  in  finding  buffalo  within  their  own  limits,  and  perhaps  feel- 
ing quite  as  anxious  to  fall  in  vnih  a  band  of  Sioux  as  to  obtain  game, 
had  passed  the  '  Neutral  Ground,'  and  were  now  several  days'  journey 
into  the  country  of  their  enemies. 

For  the  last  two  days  we  had  marched  with  the  utmost  circumspec- 
tion ;  our  spies  ranged  the  country  for  miles  in  advance  and  on  either 
flank,  while  at  night  we  had  sought  some  valley  as  a  place  of  encamp- 
ment, where  our  fires  could  not  be  seen' from  a  distance.  Each  day  we 
had  perceived  signs  which  indicated  that  small  parties  of  Sioux  had 
been  quite  recently  over  the  very  ground  we  were  travelling.  The 
whites  in  the  company,  numbering  some  eleven  or  twelve,  had  remon- 
strated with  the  Indians,  representmg  to  them  that  they  were  transgress- 
ing the  orders  of  the  government,  and  that  should  a  hostile  meeting  take 
place  they  would  certainly  incur  the  displeasure  of  their  '  great  father' 
at  Washington. 

Heedless  of  our  remonstrances  they  continued  to  advance  until  it  be- 
came evident  that  the  Sioux  and  not  buffalo  were  their  object.  The  truth 
was,  they  felt  themselves  in  an  excellent  condition  to  meet  their  ancient 
enemy.  They  numbered,  beside  old  men  and  the  young  and  untried, 
three  hundred  and  twenty-five  warriors,  mounted  and  armed  with  rifles, 
many  of  them  veterans  who  had  seen  service  on  the  side  of  Great 
Britain  in  her  last  war  with  this  country,  and  most  of  whom  had  served 
with  Black  Hawk  in  his  brief  but  desperate  contest  with  the  United 
States.  Moreover,  they  placed  some  reliance  on  the  whites  who  accom- 
panied them ;  all  of  whom,  except  my  friend  B ,  of  Kentucky,  one 

or  two  others  and  myself,  were  old  frontier  men,  versed  in  the  arts  of 
Indian  warfare. 

As  for  myself,  I  felt  far  from  comfortable  in  the  position  in  which  I 
found  myself  placed ;  hundreds  of  miles  from  any  white  settlement, 
and  expecting  hourly  to  be  forced  into  a  conflict  where  no  glory  was  to 
be  gained,  and  in  which  defeat  would  be  certain  death,  while  victory 
could  not  fail  to  bring  upon  us  the  censure  of  our  government.  The 
idea  of  offering  up  my  scalp  as  a  trophy  to  Sioux  valor,  and  leaving  my 
bones  to  bleach  on  the  wide  prairie,  with  no  prayer  over  my  remains 
nor  stone  to  mark  the  spot  of  my  sepulture,  was  far  from  comfortable. 
I  thought  of  the  old  church-yard  amidst  the  green  hills  of  New-Eng- 
land, where  repose  the  dust  of  my  ancestors,  and  would  much  preferred 
to  have  been  gathered  there,  full  of  years ,  *  like  a  shock  of  com  fully 
ripe  in  its  season,'  rather  than  to  be  cut  down  in  the  morning  of  life  by  the 
roving  Sioux,  and  my  frame  left  a  dainty  morsel  for  the  skulking  wolf 

of  the  prairie.     I  communicated  my  sentiments  to  B ,  and  found 

that  his  views  corresponded  with  mine.  '  But,'  said  he,  vnth  the  spirit 
of  a  genuine  Kentuckian, '  we  are  in  for  it,  Harry,  and  we  must  fight ; 
it  will  not  do  to  let  these  Indians  see  us  show  the  white  feather.' 

It  was  under  such  circumstances,  and  with  these  feelings,  that  we 
pitched  our  tents  after  a  hard  day's  march,  in  a  valley  near  &e  mai^n 
of  a  little  stream  which  uniting  with  others  forms  the  Checauque,  one 
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of  the  tributaries  of  the  Mississippi.  The  river  flowed  in  our  front.  In 
our  rear,  and  surrounding  us  on  either  side,  forming  a  sort  of  amphi- 
theatre, was  a  range  of  low  hills  crowned  with  a  grove  of  young  hic- 
korys.  A  branch  on  our  left,  running  down  to  the  stream,  separated  our 
tents  from  the  encampment  of  our  Indian  allies.  Our  camp  consisted 
of  three  tents  pitched  some  fifteen  steps  apart.  B and  myself  occu- 
pied the  middle  one.  We  had  a  companion,  a  scrub  of  a  fellow,  who 
forced  himself  upon  us  as  we  were  on  the  point  of  starting,  and  whom 
we  could  not  well  shake  off.  To  this  genius,  on  account  of  his  many 
disagreeable  qualities,  we  had  given  the  soubriquet  of  *  Common  Doings,^ 
The  other  whites  of  the  party  occupied  the  other  two  tents. 

We  had  just  finished  the  usual  routine  of  camp  duty  for  the  night, 
*  spansered'  our  horses,  eaten  our  suppers,  laid  in  a  supply  of  fuel  for 
our  fires,  and  were  sitting  around  them  smoking  our  pipes  and  listening 
to  the  marvellous  tales  of  an  old  *  Leatherstocking'  of  the  party,  whose 
life  had  been  passed  between  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Mississippi, 
when  two  of  our  Indian  spies  came  in,  passing  in  front  of  our  tents  and 
across  the  branch  to  the  Indian  camp.  One  of  our  party  followed  them 
to  hear  their  report,  and  soon  returned  with  the  information  that  the 
spies  had  seen  an  encampment  of  Sioux,  and  that  the  Sacs  and  Foxes 
were  then  holding  a  council  as  to  what  measures  it  was  best  to  pursue. 
Others  of  our  party,  who  understood  the  Indian  tongue,  went  across  for 
farther  information.  Mean  time  we  remained  in  great  anxiety,  Canvass- 
ing among  ourselves  the  probable  truth  of  the  report,  and  speculating  on 
the  course  most  proper  for  us  to  take.  Our  friends  soon  returned, 
having  heard  the  full  report  of  the  spies  as  it  was  delivered  before  the 
chiefs  in  council.  They  had  proceeded  some  eight  miles  beyond  the 
place  of  our  encampment  to.  a  hill  in  the  vicinity  of  Swan  Lake ;  from 
the  hill  they  hadf^een  a  large  body  of  Sioux,  numbering  as  near  as  they 
could  estimate  them,  five  or  six  hundred.  From  the  manner  in  which 
they  were  encamped  and  from  other  signs,  they  knew  them  to  be  a  <  war 
party  ;'  and  having  made  these  observations,  they  withdrew,  concealing 
themselves  as  much  as  possible,  and  as  they  supposed,  without  being 
discovered.  The  effect  of  this  information  upon  us  may  easily  be  ima- 
gined. We  were  *  in  for  it'  sure  enough !  We  had  expected  for  seve- 
ral days  that  we  should  meet  the  enemy,  but  to  find  them  so  near  us  in 
such  force,  so  far  outnumbering  our  own,  we  had  not  anticipated. 

The  question  now  was,  what  were  we  to  do  ?  Some  proposed  that  we 
should  move  our  camp  across  the  branch  and  pitch  our  tent  among  our 
Indian  allies ;  for  it  was  argued  with  much  force  that  if  our  spies  had 
been  discovered,  the  Sioux  would  follow  their  trail,  and  as  it  passed 
directly  by  our  tents,  we  should  fall  the  first  victims ;  that  if  the  Sioux, 
notwithstanding  their  superiority  in  numbers,  should  not  think  it  pru- 
dent to  attack  the  main  camp,  they  would  not  fail  to  attack,  according  to 
their  custom,  the  out-camps,  take  what  scalps  they  could,  and  retreat. 
But  there  was  a  strong  objection  to  moving  our  camp :  the  Indians  fre- 
quently during  the  march  had  desired  us  to  pitch  out  tents  among  them, 
but  we  had  always  declined,  preferring  to  be  by  ourselves.  What  would 
they  say  if  we  should  now  break  up  our  encampment  and  go  among 
them  ?    <  White  men  are  cowards !  They  rejected  our  request  whe»  fdl 
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was  safe,  but  now  at  the  approach  of  danger  they  come  skulking  among 
us  like  dogs  for  protection.'  No ;  we  could  not  do  this ;  pride  forbade 
it.  We  next  discussed  the  expediency  of  dividing  ourselves  into  a 
watch,  and  keeping  guard  by  turns  through  the  night.  The  more  expe- 
rienced of  the  party,  and  particularly  Jamison,  an  old  hunter  and  Indian 
fighter,  said  that  this  would  only  exhaust  us,  and  would  be  of  no  avail ; 
that  our  Indian  allies  had  spies  around  the  encampment  in  every  direc- 
tion ;  that  if  they  failed  to  perceive  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  we  could 
not  discover  them ;  that  the  first  intimation  our  sentinels  would  have 
would  be  an  arrow  through  the  body ;  that  our  best  plan  would  be  to 
extinguish  our  fires,  prepare  our  arms,  lie  down  with  them  in  our  hands, 
rely  on  the  Indian  spies  for  notice  of  the  enemy's  approach,  and  on  the 
first  alarm  make  our  way  to  the  Indian  camp,  being  careful  as  we  ap- 
proached it  to  give  the  pass- word  for  the  night,  *  Wal-lcLS-ki-push-etoJ 
We  all  finally  came  to  this  conclusion. 

During  the  discussion,  two  of  the  party  had  not  spoken  a  word ;  one 
was  our  tent-mate  'Doings,'  who  was  so  completely  paralyzed  with 
fright  SIS  to  be  unable  to  think  or  speak ;  the  other  was  old  '  Leather- 
stocking,'  who  listened  with  the  utmost  coolness  to  all  that  was  said, 
occasionally  expressing  assent  or  dissent  by  a  nod  or  shake  of  the  head. 
I  now  observed  him  quietly  examine  his  rifle,  draw  the  charge  and  re- 
load ;  take  out  the  flint  and  replace  it  with  a  new  one ;  he  then  threw 
himself  down  for  the  night,  his  bared  knife  in  his  left  hand,  and  his 
right  resting  on  the  breech  of  his  rifle,  remarking  as  he  composed  himself 
to  sleep,  *  We  must  be  ready  boys ;  there  's  no  telling  when  the  varmints 
will  be  upon  us.' 

B  ■■  ■  and  myself  prepared  our  arms :  each  of  us  wore  a  brace  of 
pistols  in  a  belt ;  these  were  carefully  loaded  and  buckled  on ;  our  rifles 
were  next  examined  and  put  in  order ;  our  hatchets  were  placed  at  hand, 
and  with  many  misgivings  we  laid  ourselves  down.  It  was  some  time 
before  I  could  sleep,  and  when  I  did,  my  repose  was  disturbed  by 
dreams.  How  long  I  slept  I  am  unable  to  say,  perhaps  not  more  than 
an  hour,  when  I  was  suddenly  awakened.  I  listened.  The  noise  of  the 
horses,  of  which  there  were  several  hundred  grazing  in  the  valley,  with 
the  tinkling  of  the  bells  on  their  necks,  were  the  only  sounds  that  at  first 
met  my  ear ;  all  else  was  silent.  Presently  I  heard  a  noise  as  if  made 
by  the  stealthy  tread  of  a  man ;  then  a  voice,  or  perhaps  the  cry  of 
some  animal.  It  was  repeated.  I  heard  it  in  the  grove,  on  the  hill,  then 
an  answering  cry  on  the  other  side  of  the  stream.  I  knew  that  Indians 
in  a  night-attack  make  signals  by  imitating  the  cry  of  some  animal ;  and 
the  sounds  I  heard,  though  like  those  made  by  wild  beasts,  seemed  to 
me  to  be  in  reality  human  voices.  I  drew  a  pistol  from  my  belt,  cocked 
it,  and  with  a  hatchet  in  my  other  hand,  crept  out  of  the  tent,  and  lying 
on  the  ground,  looked  cautiously  around.  The  cries  continued  at 
intervals,  and  I  became  more  and  more  satisfied  that  they  were  human 
voices.  I  felt,  I  knew  that  the  Sioux  were  about  to  attack  us.  A 
thousand  thoughts  flashed  across  my  mind.  I  thought  of  the  home  of 
my  childhood,  my  far  distant  kindred;  a  mother,  sisters,  brothers. 
Unskilled  as  I  was  in  Indian  warfare,  I  expected  to  be  slain.  I  was 
alarmed ;  frightened  perhaps,  but  not  paralyzed.  I  resolved  to  fight 
to  the  last,  and  if  I  mutt  die,  to  fill  no  coward's  grave. 
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As  my  eyes  became  more  accustomed  to  the  darkness,  I  began  to  dis- 
tinguish objects ;  and  peering  beyond  our  line  of  tents,  I  saw  on  our 
right,  between  me  and  the  grove,  three  dark  objects  like  human  heads 
projecting  out  of  the  grass.  While  I  was  observing  them,  two  of  them 
disappeared,  and  I  could  discern  the  grass  wave  as  they  made  their  way 
toward  our  encampment.     There  was  no  longer  room  for  doubt     I 

called  to  B in  a  whisper ;  he  was  on  his  feet  and  by  my  side  in  an 

instant,  a  cocked  pistol  in  each  hand.  I  directed  his  attention  to  what 
I  saw.  *  He  looked  steadfastly  for  a  moment,  then  raising  his  eyes  to  the 
grove,  exclaimed  in  a  whisper,  '  The  timber  is  full  of  Indians !  I  see  them 
advancing  from  tree  to  tree ;  it  is  time  for  action.  I  shall  fall,  but  you 
may  be  saved ;  if  so,  let  my  friends  in  Kentucky  know  that  I  died  like 
a  brave  man.     I  will  arouse  the  rest.' 

He  went  to  the  tent  on  our  left,  while  I  remained  watching  the 
approach  of  the  enemy.     I  could  see  them  distinctly  as  they  moved 

from  tree  to  tree.      I  heard  B call  ui  a  whisper,  *  Jamison !  Jami- 

son !'     Jamison  came  out  of  his  tent  but  without  Hs  arms.    B told 

him  of  our  danger,  and  directed  his  attention  to  the  Indians  in  the  grove. 
As  he  spoke  Jamison  stretched  out  his  arms  and  gave  a  yawn,  remark- 
ing,  '  These  Injuns  are  mighty  unsartin  critters  ;  there 's  no  knowing 

about  their  motions ;'  crawled  into  his  tent  again.     B returned  ; 

neither  of  us  spoke.  We  lay  down  and  drew  our  blankets  over  us ;  at 
length  B said  : 

*  Harry  V 
'What?' 

*  Hoaxed !  by  thunder  !' 

The  whole  truth,  which  had  been  breaking  in  upon  my  mind  by 
degrees,  now  finished  upon  me,  and  I  raised  a  shout  of  laughter.  At 
this  instant,  poor  '  Doings,'  who  had  been  awake  from  the  commence- 
ment, but  who  was  so  scared  that  he  had  rolled  himself  under  the  eaves 
of  the  tent,  and  contracted  himself  into  a  space  scarcely  larger  than  my 
arm,  and  who  in  his  terror  would  have  lain  still  and  had  his  throat  cut 
without  wagging  a  finger  in  defence  ;  this  poor,  miserable  '  Doings'  ex- 
claimed '  Haw  !  haw !  haw  !  I  knew  it  all  the  time ;  I  never  see  fellows 
so  scared !'  This  was  too  bad.  However,  we  had  our  laugh  out,  dis- 
cussed plans  for  vengeance,  went  to  sleep  and  had  quiet  slumbers  for 
the  rest  of  the  night. 

The  next  morning  we  ascertained  that  the  whole  story  about  the  Sioux 
encampment  had  been  fabricated  for  the  purpose  of  trying  our  mettle, 

and  that  all  save  B ,  myself  and  *  Doings,'  were  in  the  secret.     The 

moving  objects  which  I  had  seen  in  the  grass  were  Indian  dogs  prowl- 
ing around  for  food,  and  the  Indians  in  the  timber  existed  only  in  our 
excited  imaginations. 

I  MAY  hereafter  give  an  account  of  the  modus  operandi  of  our  revenge, 
and  of  our  mode  of  hunting  the  buffalo,  in  which  we  met  with  much 
success ;  and  of  other  matters  of  interest  which  fell  under  my  observa- 
tion during  the  sixty  days  we  spent  with  this  tribe  of  Indians,      b.  t.  ■. 
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LIFE'S       YOUNG        DREAM. 


'There  is  no  Voice  in  Nature  which  sayii  'Ketum." 


Tho8K  envious  threads,  what  do  they  here. 

Amid  thy  flowing  hair? 
It  should  bie  many  a  summer's  day 

Ere  they  were  planted  there : 
Yet  many  a  day  ere  thoti  and  Care 

Had  known  each  other's  fonn. 
Or  thou  hadst  bent  thy  youthftd  head 

To  Sorrows  whehning  storm. 

Oh !  was  it  grief  that  blanched  the  locks 

Thus  early  on  thy  brow  ? 
And  does  the  memory  6loud  thy  heart. 

And  dim  thy  spirit  now  ? 
Or  are  the  words  upon  thy  lip 

An  echo  from  thy  heart ; 
And  is  that  gay  as  are  the  smiles 

With  which  thy  Mi  lips  part  ? 

For  thou  hast  lited  man's  life  of  thought. 

While  careless  youth  was  thine ; 
Thv  boyish  lip  has  passed  the  jest 

And  sipped  the  sparkling  wine. 
And  mingled  in  the  heartfess  throng 

As  thoughtlessly  as  they, 
Ere  yet  the  days  of  early  youth 

Had  glided  swift  away. 

They  say  that  Nature  wooeth  ba^k 

No  wftnderer  to  her  aims ; 
Welcomes  no  inrodigal's  return 

Who  once  hath  sccvned  her  charms. 
And  ah !  I  fear  for  ^ee  and  me. 

The  feelings  of  our  youth 
Have  vanished  tvith  the  things  that  were. 

Amid  the  wrecks  of  trutli. 

Oh !  for  the  early  happy  days 

When  hope  at  least  was  new ! 
Ere  we  had  dreamed  a  thousand  dreams. 

And  found  them  all  untrue; 
Ere  we  had  flung  our  life  away 

On  what  might  not  be  ours; 
Found  bitter  drops  in  every  6up, 

And  thorns  on  all  the  flowers. 

Ye  who  have  yet  youth's  sonny  dreams. 

Oh  guard  the  treasure  well. 
That  no  rude  voice  from  coming  veais 

May  break  the  enchanted  spell ! 
No  cloud  of  doubt  come  o'er  your  sky 

To  dim  its  sunny  ray. 
Be  careless  children,  while  ye  can, 

Tmirt  on,  while  yet  ye  may. 
Jiftmy,  JmuMry.  1841 
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THE      QUOD      CORRESPONDENCE 


^arrg    parson. 


CUAPTSR     TWBNTT-riRsr. 

In  the  same  room  from  which  Craig  and  Jones  had  set  out  on  their 
ill-fated  errand,  and  at  the  hour  of  noon  on  the  following  day,  the  latter 
was  crouching  in  front  of  the  fire-place,  which  had  been  so  bright  and 
cheery  the  night  before,  but  which  now  contained  nothing  except  ashes, 
and  a  few  half-burned  stumps,  charred  and  blackened,  but  entirely  ex- 
tinguished. Over  these  Jones  bent,  occasionally  shivering  slightly,  and 
holding  his  hands  to  them,  apparently  unconscious  that  they  emitted  no 
heat,  and  then  dabbling  in  the  ashes,  and  muttering  to  himself.  But  a 
few  hours  had  elapsed  since  he  had  left  that  room  a  bold,  daring,  despe- 
rate man  ;  yet  in  that  short  time  a  frightful  change  had  come  over  him. 
His  eyes  were  blood-red  ;  his  lips  swollen  and  bloody,  and  the  under 
one  deeply  gashed,  as  if  he  had  bitten  it  through ;  his  cheeks  haggard 
and  hollow,  his  hair  dishevelled,  his  dress  torn,  and  almost  dragged  from 
his  person.  But  it  was  not  in  the  outward  man  alone  that  this  alteration 
had  taken  place.  In  spirit,  as  well  as  in  frame,  he  was  crushed.  His 
former  iron  bearing  was  gone  ;  no  energy,  no  strength  left.  He  seemed 
but  a  wreck,  shattered  and  beaten  down — down  to  the  very  dust.  At 
times  he  mumbled  to  himself,  and  moaned  like  one  in  suffering.  Then 
again  he  rose  and  paced  the  room  with  long  strides,  dashing  his  hand 
against  his  forehead,  and  uttering  execrations.  The  next  moment  he 
staggered  to  his  seat,  buried  his  face  in  his  hands,  and  sobbed  like  a 
child. 

*  Tim,'  said  he,  in  a  low  broken  voice,  *  poor  old  Tim  ;  I  killed  you, 
I  know  I  did  ;  but  blast  ye  !  I  loved  you,  Tim.  But  it  *s  of  no  use, 
now  ;  you  're  dead,  and  can  never  know  how  much  poor  Bill  Jones  cared 
for  you.  No,  no;  you  never  can,  Tim.  We  were  boys  together,  and 
now  I  'm  alone  ;  no  one  left — no  one,  no  one !' 

In  the  very  phrenzy  of  grief,  that  succeeded  these  words,  he  flung 
himself  upon  the  floor,  dashing  his  head  and  hands  against  it,  and  rolling 
and  writhing  like  one  in  mortal  pain.  This  outbreak  of  passion  was 
followed  by  a  kind  of  stupor ;  and  crawling  to  his  seat,  he  remained 
there,  like  one  stunned  and  bereft  of  strength.  Stolid,  scarcely  breathing, 
and  but  for  the  twitching  of  his  fingers,  motionless  as  stone ;  with  his 
eyes  fixed  on  the  blank  wall,  he  sat  as  silent  as  one  dead  ;  but  with  a 
heart  on  fire,  burning  with  a  remorse  never  to  be  quenched ;  with  a 
soul  hurrying  and  darting  to  and  fro  in  its  mortal  tenement,  to  escape 
the  lashings  of  conscience.  Struggle  on  ?  struggle  on  ?  There  is  no 
escape,  until  that  strong  heart  is  eaten  away  by  a  disease  fbr  which 
there  is  no  cure  ;  until  that  iron  frame,  worn  down  by  suffering,  has 
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become  food  for  the  worm,  and  that  spirit  and  its  persecutor  stand  before 
their  final  judge,  in  the  relations  of  criminal  and  accuser. 

A  heavy  step  announced  that  some  one  was  ascending  the  stairs. 
Jones  moved  not.  A  loud  knock  at  the  door  followed.  Still  he  did  not 
stir.  The  door  was  then  flung  open,  in  no  very  gentle  manner,  for  it 
struck  the  wall  behind  it  with  a  noise  that  made  the  room  echo :  but  a 
cannon  might  have  been  fired  there,  and  Jones  would  not  have  heard  it. 

The  person  however  who  had  thus  unceremoniously  opened  the  way 
to  his  entrance,  seemed  perfectly  indiflferent  whether  his  proceedings' 
were  agreeable  or  otherwise.  His  first  movement  on  entering  the  room 
was  to  shut  the  door  after  him  and  lock  it ;  his  next  was  to  look  about 
it  to  see  whether  it  contained  any  other  than  the  person  of  Jones. 
Having  satisfied  himself  on  that  score,  he  walked  rapidly  up  to  him. 
and  tapped  him  on  the  shoulder. 

Jones  looked  listlessly  up  at  him,  and  then  turning  away,  dabbled  in 
the  ashes,  without  uttering  a  word. 

*  Hello !  Bill  Jones,'  said  the  stranger,  after  waiting  a  moment  or  two 
in  evident  surprise,  *  what  ails  you  V 

The  man  made  no  reply. 

'  Are  you  sulky  V  demanded  the  other ;  *  Well,  follow  your  own  hu- 
mor ;  but  answer  me  one  question  :  where 's  Craig  V 

Jones  shuddered ;  and  his  hand  shook  violently.  Rising  up,  half 
tottering,  he  turned  and  stood  face  to  face  with  his  visiter. 

*  Good  day  to  ye,  Mr.  Grosket,'  said  he,  with  a  ghastly  smile,  and 
extending  his  hand  to  him.  *  Grood  day  to  ye.  It 's  a  bright  day,  on 
the  heels  of  such  a  night  as  the  last  was.' 

*  Good  God  !  what  ails  you,  man  V  exclaimed  Grosket,  recoiling  be- 
fore the  wild  figure  which  confronted  him ;  and  then  taking  his  hand, 
he  said  :  '  Your  hand  is  hot  as  fire,  your  eyes  blood-shot,  and  your  face 
covered  with  blood.     What  have  you  been  at  ?     What  ails  you  V 

Jones  passed  his  hand  feebly  across  his  forehead,  and  then  replied : 

*  I  'm  sick  at  heart !' 

He  turned  from  Grosket,  and  again  crouched  upon  the  hearth,  mum- 
bling over  his  last  words,  *Sick  at  heart !  sick  at  heart !' — nor  did  he 
appear  to  recollect  Grosket's  question  respecting  Craiff.  If  he  did,  he 
did  not  answer  it,  but  with  his  arms  locked  over  his  knees,  he  rocked 
to  and  fro,  like  one  in  great  pain. 

*  Are  you  ill,  man,  or  are  you  drunk  V  demanded  Grosket,  pressing 
heavily  on  his  shoulder.  *  Speak  out,  I  say :  what  ails  you  ?  If  yon 
don't  find  your  tongue,  I  '11  find  it  for  you.' 

Jones,  thus  addressed,  made  an  effort  to  rally,  and  partially  succeeded; 
for  after  a  moment  he  suddenly  rose  up  erect,  and  in  a  clear,  bold  voice, 
replied : 

*  I  'm  ndt  drunk,  Mr.  Grosket,  but  I  am  ill ;  God  knows  what 's  the 
matter  with  me.  Look  at  me  !'  he  continued,  stepping  to  where  the 
light  was  strongest ;  '  Look  at  me  well.  Would  n't  you  think  I  'd  been 
on  my  back  fbr  months  V 

*  You  look  ill  enough  ;'  was  the  blunt  reply. 

*  Well,  then,  what  do  you  want  V  demanded  Jones,  in  a  peevish  tone  ; 

*  why  do  you  trouble  me  ?  I  can't  bear  it.     Go  away ;  go  away^' 
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*  I  will,  when  you  've  answered  my  question.     Where 's  Craig  V 

<  I  do  n't  know.  He  was  here  last  night ;  but  he  went  out,  and  has  n't 
been  here  since.' 

*  Where  did  he  go  ?' 

Jones  shook  his  head  :  *  He  did  n't  say.' 

*  Was  he  alone?' 

*  No,'  replied  the  other,  evidently  wincing  under  these  questions ; 

*  No ;  there  was  a  man  with  him,  nigh  about  my  size.  He  went  with 
him.  That 's  all  I  know  about  either  of  them.  There,  there ;  get 
through  with  your  questions.  They  turn  my  head,'  said  he,  in  an 
irritable  tone. 

<  Why  did  he  take  a  stranger  V  demanded  Grosket,  without  paying 
the  least  attention  to  his  manner.  <  You  foi^et  that  I  know  you  and  he 
generally  hunt  in  couples.' 

It  might  have  been  the  cold  of  the  room  striking  through  to  his  very 
bones  that  had  so  powerful  an  effect  on  Jones,  but  he  shook  from  head 
to  foot,  as  he  answered : 

<  Look  at  me  !  God !  would  you  have  a  man  out  in  such  a  night  as 
that  was,  when  he 's  almost  ready  for  his  winding-sheet  V 

Grosket's  only  reply  was  to  ask  another  question. 

'  What  was  the  name  of  the  man  who  went  with  him  V 

'I  don't  know.' 

'  What  did  they  go  to  do?' 

Jones  hesitated,  as  if  in  doubt  what  answer  to  make,  and  then,  as  if 
adopting  an  open  course,  he  said :  '  I  've  know'd  you  a  good  while,  Mr. 
Grosket,  and  you  won't  blab,  if  I  tell  you  what  I  suspect,  will  ye  ?  It 's 
only  guess-work,  after  all.  Promise  me  that ;  I  know  your  word  is 
good.' 

Grosket  paused  a  moment  before  he  made  the  promise;  and  then 
said :  <  Well,  I  '11  keep  what  you  tell  me  to  myself.     Now  then.' 

'  It  was  a  house-breaking  business,'  said  Jones,  sinking  his  voice. 

*  They  took  pistols  with  them ;  and  I  heard  Tim  tell  the  other  one  to 
take  the  crow-bar  and  the  glim.  That's  all  I  know.  I  was  too  much 
down  to  listen.  There ;  go  away  now.  I  've  talked  till  my  head  is 
almost  split.     Talking  drives  me  mad.     Gro  away.' 

Grosket  stood  perfectly  still  in  deep  thought.  The  story  might  be 
true  ;  for  the  city  was  ringing  with  the  news  of  the  burglary,  andof  the 
death  of  one  of  the  burglars  by  the  hands  of  his  comrade.  It  was 
rumorcil  too,  that  the  dead  man  had  been  identified  by  some  of  the  offi- 
cers of  the  police,  and  that  his  name  was  Craig.  It  was  this,  taken  in 
connection  with  the  facts  that  the  attempt  had  been  made  on  Haison's 
house ;  that  an  effi>rt  had  been  made  to  carry  off  a  child  y^ho  lived  with 
him,  and  of  its  being  known  to  Grosket  that  Rust  had  often  ^ooployed 
these  two  men  in  matters  requiring  great  energy  and  few  scruples,  that 
had  induced  him  thus  early  to  visit  their  haunt,  to  ascertain  the  truth  of 
his  suspicions ;  and  to  endeavor,  if  possible,  to  ferret  out  the  plans  of 
their  employer.  The  replies  of  Jones,  short  and  abrupt  as  they  weie, 
convinced  him  that  his  suspicions  respecting  Craig  were  oorreot ;  but 
who  could  the  other  man  bo  ) 

Engrossed  with  his  own  thoughts,  he  appeared  to  fofgeC  wherabei 
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and  who  was  present ;  for  he  commenced  walking  up  and  down  the 
room ;  then  stopped ;  folded  his  arms,  and  talked  to  himself  in  low,  bro- 
ken sentences.  Again  he  walked  to  the  far  end  of  the  room  and  stop- 
ped there. 

Jones,  in  the  mean  time,  to  avoid  farther  questioning,  seated  himself ; 
and  leaning  his  elbows  on  his  knees,  hid  his  face  in  his  hand.  He  was 
disturbed,  however,  by  feeling  himself  shaken  roughly  by  the  shoulder. 

*  What  you  *ve  just  been  telling  me,  is  a  lie !'  said  Grosket,  sternly. 

*  You  should  know  me  well  enough  not  to  run  the  risk  of  trifling  with  me. 
I  want  the  truth  and  nothing  else.     Where  were  you  last  night  ?' 

Jones  looked  up  at  him  and  then  answered  in  a  sullen  tone :  '  I  've 
told  you  once ;  I  was  here.' 

Grosket  went  to  a  dark  comer  of  the  room  and  brought  back  Jones' 
great-coat,  completely  saturated  with  water.  *  This  room  scarcely  leaks 
enough  to  do  that,'  said  he,  throwing  it  on  the  floor  in  front  of  Jones. 
«  Ha  ?  what 's  that  in  the  pocket  V 

He  thrust  in  his  hand  and  drew  out  a  pistol.  The  hammer  was  down, 
the  cap  exploded,  and  the  inside  of  the  muzzle  blackened  by  burnt 
powder. 

*  Fired  off !'  said  he.  *  You  told  the  truth.  The  man  who  went  with 
Craig  did  look  like  you.  I  know  the  rest.  Tim  Craig  is  dead,  and  you 
shot  him.' 

An  expression  of  strange  meaning  crossed  the  face  of  the  burglar  as 
he  returned  the  steady  look  of  his  visiter  without  making  any  reply. 
But  Grosket  was  not  yet  done  with  him  ;  for  he  said  in  a  slow,  savage 
tone :  *  Now  mark  me  well.  If  you  lie  in  what  you  tell  me,  I'll  hang 
you.     Who  employed  you  to  do  this  job  ?' 

Jones  eyed  him  for  a  moment,  and  then  turned  away  impatiently  and 
said,  '  I  do  n't  know  what  you  're  talking  about.  Do  n't  worry  me. 
I  'm  sick  and  half  crazy.     Get  away,  will  ye !' 

'  This  to  me  !  to  me  !  '  exclaimed  the  other,  stepping  back,  his  eyes 
flashing  fire ;  *  you  forget  yourself.' 

Jones  rose  up,  his  red  hair  hanging  like  ropes  about  his  face,  and  his 
bloodshot  eyes  and  disfigured  features  giving  him  the  look  rather  of  a  wild 
beast  than  of  a  man.  Shaking  his  finger  at  Grosket,  he  said,  '  Keep 
away  from  me  to  day,  I  say.  There 's  an  evil  spell  over  me.  Come 
to-morrow,  but  do  n't  push  me  to-day,  or  God  knows  what  you  may  drive 
me  to  do.     There,  there  —  go.' 

Still  Grosket  stirred  not,  but  with  a  curling  lip  and  an  eye  as  bright 
as  his  own,  and  voice  so  fearfully  quiet  and  yet  stem  that  at  another  time 
it  might  have  quelled  even  the  strong  spirit  of  the  robber,  he  said 
<  Enoch  Grosket  never  goes  until  his  object  is  attained.' 

*  Then  you  wo'nt  go  V  demanded  Jones. 
*No!' 

Jones  made  a  hasty  step  toward  him,  with  his  teeth  set  and  his  eyes 
burning  like  coals  of  fire ;  but  whatever  may  have  been  his  purpose, 
and  from  the  expression  of  his  face,  there  was  little  doubt  but  that  it  was 
a  hostile  one,  he  was  diverted  from  it  by  hearing  a  hand  on  the  latch  of 
the  door  and  a  voice  from  without  demanding  admittance. 

<  It  is  Rust,'  exclaimed  Grosket,  in  a  sharp  whisper.    He  touched  the 
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burglar  on  the  shoulder  and  said  in  the  same  tone,  '  I  'm  going  in  there.* 
He  pointed  to  a  closet  in  a  dark  part  of  the  room,  nearly  concealed  by 
the  wainscotting.     *  Let  him  in,  and  betray  me  if  you  dare  !' 

*  You  seem  to  know  our  holes  well,'  muttered  Jones.  *  You  've  been 
here  afore.'  Grosket  made  no  reply,  but  hurried  across  the  room  and 
secreted  himself  in  the  closet,  which  evidently  had  been  constructed  as 
a  place  of  concealment,  either  for  the  tenants  of  the  room  themselves,  or 
for  whatever  else  it  might  not  suit  their  fancy  to  have  too  closely  ex- 
amined. 

Jones  stared  after  him,  apparently  forgetting  the  applicant  fbr  admis- 
sion, until  a  renewed  and  very  violent  knocking  recalled  his  attention  to 
it.  He  then  went  to  the  door,  drew  back  the  bolt,  and  walked  to 
his  seat,  without  even  glancing  to  see  who  came  in,  or  whom  the  person 
was  who  followed  so  closely  at  his  heels.  Nor  did  he  look  around  until 
he  felt  his  arm  roughly  grasped,  and  a  sharp  stem  voice  hissing  in 
his  ear : 

*  So,  so !  a  fine  night's  work  you  've  made  of  it.  Tim  Craig  is  dead 
and  the  whole  city  is  already  ringing  with  the  news  ;  and  you,  you  're 
a  murderer !' 

Jones  started  from  his  seat  with  the  sudden  spasmodic  bound  of  one 
who  has  received  a  mortal  thrust.  He  stared  wildly  at  the  sharp  thin 
face  which  had  almost  touched  his,  and  then  sat  down  and  said : 

*  Do  n't  talk  to  me  so,  Mr.  Rust ;  I  can't  bear  it.' 

*  Ho,  ho !  your  conscience  is  tender,  is  it  ?  It  has  a  raw  spot  that  wont 
bear  handling,  has  it  ?  We  '11  see  to  that.  But  to  business,'  said 
he,  his  face  becoming  white  with  rage ;  his  black  eyes  blazing,  and  his 
voice  losing  its  smoothness  and  quivering  as  he  spoke. 

*  I  've  come  here  to  fulfil  my  agreement ;  you  were  to  get  that  child 
for  me  to-day  ;  I  've  come  for  her ;  where  is  she  V 

Jones  looked  at  him  with  an  expression  of  impatience  mingled  with 
contempt,  but  made  him  no  answer. 

*  Tim  Craig  was  to  have  gone  to  that  house ;  he  was  to  have  carried 
her  off;  he  was  to  have  her  here,  here,BERE  !'  said  he,  in  the  same  fierce 
tone.     *  Why  hasn't  he  done  it  ?' 

<  Because  he  's  dead,'  said  Jones  savagely. 

*  I  'm  glad  of  it !  I  'm  glad  of  it !'  exclaimed  Rust.  *  He  deserved  it. 
The  coward !    Let  him  die.' 

*  Tim  Craig  was  no  coward,'  replied  Jones,  in  a  tone  which,  had  Rust 
been  less  excited,  would  have  warned  him  to  desist. 

<  Ha !'  exclaimed  Rust,  scanning  him  from  head  to  foot,  as  if  sur- 
prised at  his  daring  to  contradict  him,  <  Would  you  gainsay  me  ?' 

Jones  returned  his  look  without  flinching,  his  teeth  firmly  set  and  gra;. 
ting  together.     At  last  he  said : 

*  I  do  gainsay  you ;  and  I  do  say,  whoever  calls  Tim  Craig  a  coward 
lies!' 

<  This,  and  from  youP  exclaimed  Rust,  shaking  his  thin  finder  in  his 
very  face  ;  *  this  from  you ;  you,  a  house-breaker,  a  thief,  and  last  night 
the  murderer  of  your  comrade.  Ho !  ho !  it  makes  me  laugh  !  Fool ! 
How  many  lives  have  you  ?    One  word  of  mine  could  hang  you.* 

'  You  'II  never  hang  tne,*  replied  Jones,  in  the  same  low,  savage  tone. 
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<  I  wish  you  had,  before  that  cursed  job  of  yours  made  me  put  a  bullet 
in  poor  Tim.     I  wish  you  had ;  but  it  is  too  late.     You  wont  now  J 

Words  cannot  describe  the  fury  of  Michael  Rust  at  seeing  himself 
thus  bearded  by  one  whom  he  had  been  used  to  see  truckle  to  him,  whom 
he  considered  the  mere  tool  of  Craig,  and  whom  he  had  never  thought 
it  worth  while  even  to  consult  in  their  previous  interviews. 

*  Wont  I  ?  wont  I  ?  Look  to  yourself,'  muttered  he,  shaking  his  fin- 
ger at  him  with  a  slow,  cautioning  gesture,  *  Look  to  yourself.' 

*  You  're  right,  I  will ;  I  say  I  wUl,^  exclaimed  Jones,  leaping  up  and 
confronting  him.  *  I  say  I  will;  and  now  I  do !'  He  grasped  him  by 
the  throat  and  shook  him  as  if  he  had  been  a  child. 

*  I  might  as  well  kill  him  at  once,'  muttered  he,  without  heeding  the 
struggles  of  Rust.     *  It 's  him  or  me  ;  yes,  yes,  I  '11  do  it.' 

Coming  to  this  fatal  conclusion,  he  flung  Rust  back  on  the  floor  and 
leaped  upon  him.  At  this  moment,  however,  the  door  of  the  closet  was 
thrown  open,  and  Grosket,  whom  he  had  entirely  forgotten,  sprang  sud^ 
denly  out  : 

*  Come,  come,  this  wont  do  !'  said  he  ;  *  no  murder !' 

Jones  made  no  effort  to  resist  the  jerk  at  his  arm  with  which  Grosket 
accompanied  his  words,  but  quietly  rose,  and  said : 

*  Well,  he  drove  me  to  it.     He  may  thank  you  for  his  life,  not  me.' 
Relieved  from  his  antagonist,  Rust  recovered  his  feet,  and  turning  to 

Grosket  said,  in  a  sneering  tone : 

*  Michael  Rust  thanks  Enoch  for  having  used  his  influence  with  his 
friend,  to  prevent  the  commission  of  a  crime  which  might  have  made  both 
Enoch  and  his  crony  familiar  with  a  gallows.  A  select  circle  of 
acquaintance  friend  Enoch  has.' 

Grosket,  quietly,  pointed  to  the  closet  and  said : 

*  You  forget  that  I  have  been  there  ever  since  you  came  in  the  room ; 
and  have  overheard  every  thing  that  passed  between  you  and  my  friend/ 

Rust  bit  his  lip. 

*  Don't  let  it  annoy  you,'  continued  he,  *  for  the  most  of  what  I  heard 
I  knew  before.  I  have  had  my  eye  on  you  from  the  time  we  parted. 
With  all  your  benevolent  schemes  respecting  myself  I  am  perfectly 
familiar.  The  debt  which  you  bought  up  to  arrest  me  on ;  your  attempt 
to  have  me  indicted  on  a  false  charge  of  felony ;  the  quiet  hint  dropped 
in  another  quarter,  that  if  I  should  be  found  with  my  throat  cut,  or  a 
bullet  in  my  head,  you  would  n't  break  your  heart ;  I  knew  them  all ; 
but  I  did  not  avail  myself  of  the  law.  Shall  I  tell  you  why,  Michael 
Rust  ?    Because  I  had  a  revenge  sweeter  than  the  law  could  give.' 

*  Friend  Enoch  is  welcome  to  it  when  he  gets  it,'  replied  Rust,  m  a 
soft  tone.     '  But  the  day  when  it  will  come  is  far  off.' 

*  The  day  is  at  hand,'  replied  Grosket.  *  It  is^here  :  it  is  now.  Not 
for  a  mine  of  gold  would  I  forego  what  I  now  know  ;  not  for  any  thing 
tfiat  is  dear  in  the  world's  eyes,  would  I  ^are  you  one  pang  that  I  can 
now  inflict.' 

Rust  smiled  incredulously,  but  made  no  reply. 

*Your  schemes  are  frustrated,' continued  Grosket.  *  The  children 
are  both  found  ;  their  parentage  known ;  ytmr  name  blasted.  The  bro- 
ther who  fostered  you,  and  loaded  you  wiUi  kindness  will  have  his  eyes 
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opened  to  your  true  character ;  and  you  will  be  a  felon,  amenable  to 
the  penalty  of  the  law,  whenever  any  man  shall  think  fit  to  call  it  down 
upon  your  head.     But  this  is  nothing  to  what  is  in  store  for  you.' 

<  Well,'  said  Rust,  with  the  same  quiet  smile ;  <  please  to  enumerate 
what  other  little  kindnesses  you  have  in  store  for  me.' 

<  I  will,'  replied  Grosket.'  I  was  once  a  happy  man.  I  had  a  wife 
and  daughter,  whom  I  loved.  My  wife  is  dead ;  what  became  of  my 
child  ?     I  say,'  exclaimed  he  bitterly,  *  what  became  of  my  child  ?' 

*'  Young  women  will  forget  themselves  sometimes,'  said  Rust,  his  thin 
lip  curling.     *  She  became  a  harlot— only  a  harlot.' 

Grosket  grew  deadly  pale,  and  his  voice  became  less  clear,  as  he 
answered  : 

*  You  're  right — you  're  right !  why  shrink  from  the  word.  It 's  a 
harsh  one  ;  but  it 's  God's  truth  ;  she  did — and  she  died.' 

<  That 's  frank,'  said  Rust,  '  quite  frank.  I  am  a  straight-forward 
man,  and  always  speak  the  truth.  I  'm  glad  to  see  that  friend  Enoch 
can  bear  it  like  a  Christian.' 

A  loud,  taunting  laugh  broke  from  Grosket ;  and  then  he  said : 

*  Thus  much  for  me  ;  now  for  yourself,  Michael  Rust.  You  once 
had  a  wife.' 

Rust's  calm  sneer  disappeared  in  an  instant,  and  he  seemed  abso- 
lutely to  wither  before  the  keen  flashing  eye  which  was  fixed  steadfastly 
on  his^ 

*  She  lived  with  you  two  years ;  and  then  she  became — shall  I  tell 
you  what  ?' 

Rust's  lips  moved,  but  no  sound  came  from  them.  Grosket  bent  his 
lips  to  his  ear,  and  whispered  in  it.  Rust  neither  moved  nor  spoke. 
He  seemed  paralyzed. 

<  But  she  died,'  continued  Grosket,  <  and  she  left  a  child — a  daughter ; 
mine  was  a  daughter  too.' 

Rust  started  from  a  state  of  actual  torpor ;  every  energy,  every 
faculty,  every  feeling  leaping  into  life. 

<  That  daughter  is  now  alive,'  continued  Grosket,  speaking  slowly, 
that  every  word  might  tell  with  tenfold  force.  <  That  daughter  now  is, 
what  you  drove  my  child  to  be,  a  harlot.' 

'  It 's  false  as  hell !'  shouted  Rust,  in  atone  that  made  the  room  ring, 
'it's  false!' 

*  It 's  true.  \  can  prove  it ;  prove  it,  clear  as  the  noon*day,'  returned 
Grosket,  with  a  loud,  exulting  laugh. 

*  Oh  !  Enoch !  oh,  Einoch !'  said  Rust,  in  a  broken,  supplicating  tone, 
<  tell  me  that  it 's  false,  and  I  '11  bless  you !  Crush  me,  Uight  me,  do 
what  you  will,  only  tell  me  that  my  own  loved  child  is  pure  from  spot 
or  stain !  Tell  me  so,  I  beseech  you ;  J,  Michael  Rust,  who  never 
begged  a  boon  before — /beseech  you.' 

He  fell  on  his  knees  in  front  of  Grosket,  and  clasping  his  hands  to* 
gether,  raised  them  toward  him. 

*  I  cannot,'  replied  Grosket,  coldly,  *  for  it 's  as  true  as  there  is  a 
heaven  above  us !' 

Rust  made  an  effort  to  speak ;  his  filers  worked  cohvulsively,  and 
he  fell  prostrate  on  the  ilootv 
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THE        SACRIFICE. 


'  Oara  day  dorizig  the  bloody  exeoutions  whieli  took  plAoe  at  Lyons,  a  yous^  girl  rxuhed  into  the  ball 
whera  the  reTolutlonary  tribunal  -wmm  held,  and  throwing  herself  at  the  feet  of  the  Judges,  said : 
'There  remain  to  me  of  all  my  family  only  my  brothers !  Mother,  father,  sister—  you  hare  butchered 
all ;  and  now  you  are  goin^  to  condemn  my  brothere.  Oh  I  in  mercy  ordai&  that  I  may  ascend  the 
ecaffold  with  them  1*    Her  prayer  was  refused,  and  she  threw  herself  into  the  Rhone  and  perished.' 

Du  Bboca. 

The  judges  have  met  in  the  council-hall, 
A  Btmnge  and  a  motley  pageant,  all : 
What  seek  they  ?  to  win  for  their  land  a  name 
The  brightest  and  best  in  the  lists  of  fame ! 
The  liffht  of  Mercy's  all-hallowed  ray 
To  look  widi  erief  on  the  Culprit's  way  1 
Nay !  watch  Uie  smile  and  the  flushing  brow. 
And  in  that  crowd  what  read  ye  now! 
Tbe  daring  spirit  and  purpose  high. 
The  fiery  glance  of  the  easle  eye 
That  marked  the  Roman's  haughty  pride, 
In  the  days  of  yore  by  the  Tiber's  aide? 
The  stem  resolve  of  the  patriot's  breast. 
When  the  warrior's  zeal  nas  sunk  to  rest  ? 
No !  Mercy  has  fled  from  the  hardened  heart. 
And  Justice  and  Truth  in  her  steps  depart. 
And  the  fires  of  hell  rage  fierce  and  warm 
Mid  the  fitful  strife  of  tne  spirit's  storm. 

But  a  wail  is  borne  on  the  troubled  air : 
What  victim  comes  those  frowns  to  dare  t 
'Tis  woman's  form  and  woman's  eye. 
That  Time  hath  passed  full  lightly  by ; 
The  limner's  art  m  vain  might  trace 
The  glorious  beauty  and  winning  grace 
Of  that  fair  girl ;  youth's  sunny  dn.y 
Flings  its  racQance  over  life's  changing  way : 
Why  has  she  left  her  princely  home. 
Why  to  that  hall  a  suppliant  come  ? 
Her  heart  is  sad  with  a  deepening  g^oom. 
For  Hope  has  found  in  her  heart  a  tomb. 
With  quiv'ring  lip,  and  eye  whose  light 
Ja  fiunt  as  the  moon  in  a  cloudy  night. 
And  with  cheek  as  pale  as  the  crimson  glow 
That  the  sunset  casts  on  the  spotless  snow ; 
Nerved  with  the  strength  of  wild  despair. 
Low  at  their  feet  she  pours  her  prayer : 

'  My  home !  my  home !  is  desolate. 

For  ye  have  slain  them  all. 
And  cast  upon  the  lu;ht  of  Love 

Death's  cold  and  fearful  pall. 
We  knelt  in  agony  to  save 

My  fether's  silver  hair, 
Ye  would  not  mark  the  bitter  teluv. 

Nor  list  the  frantic  prayer ! 

'  And  then  ye  took  ray  mother  too : 

Ye  must  remember  now 
The  words  that  lingered  on  her  lip, 

The  grief  upon  her  brow ; 
My  sister  wept  in  bitter  wo — 
Her  dark  and  earnest  eyes 
Asked  for  the  mercy  ye  will  seek 
In  vain  in  yonder  udea ! 
VOL.   XXIII.  17 
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*  But  your  hearts  were  like  the  flinty  rock, 

And  cold  as  ocean's  foam ; 
You  tore  them  from  my  clasping  arms, 

And  bore  them  from  our  home : 
And  now  my  brothers  ye  will  slay ! 

But  they  are  proud  and  high, 
And  come  with  spirits  brave  and  true. 

Your  tortures  to  defy. 

*  I  will  not  ask  from  you  their  Uves, 

I  will  not  seek  to  roll 
The  clouds  of  midnight  from  your  hearts; 

Ye  cannot  touch  the  soul ! 
But  grant  my  prayer,  and  I  will  pray 

For  you  in  yonder  sky ; 
Oh,  God!  I  ask  a  little  thing— 

I  ask  with  them  to  die !' 

But  the  burning  words  fell  cold  and  lone. 
As  the  sun's  warm  ravs  on  a  marble  stone ; 
life  was  a  curse  too  ratter  and  wild 
For  the  broken  heart  of  Earth's  weary  child ; 
And  the  stricken  one  found  a  self-soi^ht  grave 
'Neath  the  crystal  light  of  the  foaming  wave. 
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*  Bury  me  in  the  valley,  beneath  the  willows  where  I  have  watched 
the  rippling  waves,  among  the  scenes  of  beauty  which  I  loved  so 
well,  oh !  my  friend !'  exclaimed  the  dying  youth ;  and  as  he  grasped 
my  hand  his  lips  moved  tremblingly,  tears  gushed  upon  his  wan  cheeks, 
and  an  expression  of  very  sadness  stole  upon  him.  His  looks  were 
lingering ;  such  as  one  flings  back  upon  some  paradise  of  beauty  which 
he  leaves  forever ;  some  home  which  childhood  has  endeared  to  him,  and 
affection  has  filled  with  the  loves  and  graces.  Pity  touched  my  soul  as 
I  regarded  silently  that  beaming  countenance,  alas !  so  shrunken  from 
the  swelling,  undulating  lines  of  his  hilarious  health  ;  a  pity  such  as 
one  feels  whose  hopes  are  too  inexplicably  bound  up  with  another's,  who 
shares  his  very  being,  and  who  knows  by  all  the  sympathies  of  a  bro- 
ther's bosom  that  the  other's  heart-strings  are  snapping.  ArUma  dmidium 
meiBf — beautiful  expression  of  the  poet,  comprehended  less  while  life 
unites,  than  when  death  severs.  It  is  only  when  gazing  on  the  seal 
which  has  been  set,  we  inquire  '  Where  is  the  spirit  V  and  struggle  in 
vain  to  understand  that  great  difference  ;  when  the  smiles  whicm  shed 
their  sunshine  have  rapidly  vanished,  and  the  voice  we  loved  has  died 
away  like  the  music  of  a  harp ;  when  that  which  was  light,  joy,  wit, 
eloquence,  has  departed  with  the  latest  breath ;  when,  in  ^ort,  we  are 
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awakened  fVom  our  revery  by  the  clods  falling  on  the  coffin,  and  the 
mourners  moving  away;  it  is  then  that  the  soul,  diminished  of  its 
essence,  flits  away  with  a  strange  sense  to  its  unjoyous  abode,  as  a  bird 
would  return  to  its  lonely  nest. 

There  never  existed  one  who  more  lived  and  moved,  and  had  his 
spiritual  being  in  the  affections ;  a  sensitive  nature  wooed  into  life  by  the 
kindness  of  the  faintest  breath,  but  killingly  crushed  by  the  footsteps  of 
the  thoughtless  or  the  cruel.  For  such  a  one,  life  is  well  deserving  of 
the  epithet  applied  to  it  by  the  poet  Virgil :  dulcis  vita,  sweet  life,  it  is 
not  a  vulgar  sensuality,  a  LeUiean  torpor ;  the  triumph  of  the  grosser 
nature  over  the  eternal  principle  within.  It  is  already  a  separation  of 
the  carnal  from  the  spiritual ;  a  refinement  of  fierce  passions  ;  a  present 
divorce  from  a  close  and  clinging  alliance ;  a  foretaste  of  the  waters  of 
life ;  in  short,  the  very  essence  and  devotion  of  a  pure  religion.  Would 
it  seem  strangely  inconsistent  that  a  being  of  so  sweet  a  character  as  I 
shall  describe  him,  my  poor  young  friend  declared,  with  a  gush  of  the 
bitterest  tears,  that  he  could  not  go  into  the  dark  valley,  for  he  loved  life 
with  an  inconceivable,  passionate  love  ?  His  was  the  very  agony  and 
pathos  of  the  dying  Hoffinan,  when  almost  with  his  latest  breath,  he  allu- 
ded to  *  the  sweet  habitude  of  being.*  But  it  was  only,  thanks  be  to 
GrOD !  a  short  defection,  a  momentary  clouding  of  that  bright  faith  which 
was  destined  soon  to  see  beyond  the  vale.  His  tears  ceased  to  flow, 
glistened  a  moment,  and  then  passed  away  as  if  they  had  been  wiped 
by  some  gentle  hand. 

He  leaned  upon  a  soft  couch,  so  very  pale  and  haggard  that  his  hour 
seemed  very  near.  Costly  books  strewed  his  table ;  pictures  and  many 
exquisite  things  were  scattered  about  with  lavish  hand ;  for  wealth  admin- 
istered to  refined  luxury,  and  affection  crowned  him  with  blessings  which 
gold  can  never  buy.  A  mother  hid  from  him  her  bitter  tears,  and  spoke 
the  words  of  cheerfulness ;  sisters  pressed  around  him  with  the  poig- 
nant grief  an  only  brother  can  inspire ;  a  beautiful  betrothed  betokened 
to  him  in  irrepressible  tears  her  depth  and  purity  of  love.  Letters  came 
to  him  hurried  on  the  wings  of  friendship,  and  impressed  on  all  their 
seals  with  sentiments  which  awakened  hope.  Youth  and  beauty  hovered 
around  him  with  their  unintermitted  care,  and  Age  sent  up  its  fervent 
prayers  to  heaven.  Oh  !  who  but  the  ungrateful  would  not  love  a  life 
so  filled  with  blandishments  and  crowned  with  blessings  ?  Who  could 
see  all  these  receding  without  a  sigh,  or  feel  the  pressure  of  that  kiss  of 
love  as  pure  as  if  it  had  its  origin  in  Heaven  ?  But  with  the  finest 
organization  of  intellectual  mind,  he  had  been  accustomed  to  look  at  all 
things  in  the  light  of  poetry.  For  one  so  constituted  the  pleasures  which 
are  in  store  are  as  inexhaustible  as  the  works  or  mercies  of  his  GrOD. 
Not  an  hour  which  did  not  present  some  new  phase  of  undiscovered 
beauty.  He  revelled  in  the  beams  of  the  morning ;  the  rising  sun  was 
never  a  conmion  object,  nor  its  grandeur  ever  lost  upon  a  soul  so  con- 
scious  of  the  Sublime.  For  all  beauty  in  nature  he  found  a  correspon- 
dent  passion  in  the  soul ;  and  intoxicated  alike  with  the  music  of  birds 
or  the  perfume  of  flowers,  found  no  weariness  in  a  life  whose  current 
was  like  the  living  spring,  pure,  perennial  and  delightful. 

To  be  so  susceptible  of  pleasure,  I  would  be  willing  to  enoounter  all 
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the  keenness  of  pangs  suffered  by  such  natures.  For  such,  the  rational 
delights  of  a  year  are  crowded  into  a  day,  an  hour  ;  and  the  ignorant 
reader  of  their  obituary  sighs  mournfully,  computing  their  lives  by  a 
false  reckoning.  Yet  after  all,  we  have  been  disposed  to  regard  the 
death  of  the  young  as  something  unnatural ;  the  violent  rending  asun- 
der of  soul  and  body  ;  the  penalty  enacted  of  a  life  artificial  in  its  modes 
and  repugnant  to  nature.  As  Cicero  has  beautifully  expressed  it,  it  is 
like  the  sudden  quenching  of  a  bright  flame ;  but  the  death  of  the  vir- 
tuous Old  is  as  expected,  as  free  from  terror  as  the  sunset ;  it  is  the 
coming  of  a  gentle  sleep  after  a  long  and  weary  day. 

Travers  was  in  the  very  gush  and  spring-tide  of  his  youth ;  yet 
crowned  as  he  was  with  blessings,  and  every  attribute  for  their  most 
perfect  enjoyment,  the  true  secret  of  his  too  fond  desire  to  live,  was  that 
he  laced  : 

'  He  loved  but  one, 
And  that  loved  one,  alas!  could  ne'er  be  his.' 

In  her  the  poetry  of  his  life  centred ;  and  as  a  river  is  swollen  by  divers 
rills,  and  tributary  streams,  so  all  the  thoughts  and  passions  of  his  soul 
hurried  with  a  pure  and  rapid  tide  to  mingle  and  be  lost  in  one.  But 
illness,  and  the  long  looking  at  death,  and  above  all,  the  Christian's 
hope,  enable  us  one  by  one  to  break  off  the  dearest  ties,  and  to  renounce 
whatever  we  most  love  on  earth.  And  so  my  young  friend  in  good  time 
emerged  from  the  cloud  which  obscured  his  prospects,  and  saw  clearly 
beyond  the  vale.  It  is  not  long  since,  being  well  assured  that  his  fate 
was  inevitable,  he  expressed  a  desire,  which  he  carried  into  execution, 
to  visit  once  more  his  well-loved  haunts,  and  take  a  solemn  farewell  of 
them  all.  As  one  grasps  the  hand  of  a  friend  at  parting,  he  looked  his 
last  at  things  which  were  inanimate.  He  rambled  in  the  deep,  dark 
groves  whither  he  had  so  often  gone  in  health,  to  enjoy  their  Gothic 
grandeur,  to  breathe  the  spirit  of  the  religion  they  inspire,  or  to  murmur 
in  their  deepest  shades  the  accents  of  his  pure  and  passionate  love. 
He  inscribed  his  name  for  the  last  time  upon  the  smooth  bark  of  a  tree ; 
then  leaving  them  forever,  as  he  emerged  into  the  gay  meadows,  he 
turned  to  me  with  tears  and  said  : 

*  Ye  woods,  and  wilds,  whose  melancholy  gloom 
Accords  with  my  soul's  sadness,  and  draws  forth 
The  voice  of  sorrow  from  my  bursting  heart!* 

He  clambered  the  steep  hill-side,  and  sinking  exhausted  beneath  a 
smitten  tree,  enjoyed  the  picturesqueness  of  the  scene  ;  the  meadows, 
the  streams,  the  pasture-grounds,  the  dappled  herds,  the  sereneness  of 
the  summer  skies,  cleft  by  the  wing  of  the  musical  lark,  in  all  their 
purity  of  blue.  He  sat  beside  the  sea-shore,  and  watched  the  big  bil- 
lows breaking  and  bursting  at  his  feet ;  and  as  he  looked  where  the 
waters  and  the  sky  met  together  in  the  far  horizon,  he  exclaimed,  *  Now 
indeed  do  I  long  to  fly  away !'  Then  he  returned  to  his  pillow,  never 
to  go  forth  again.  '  I  shall  die,'  he  said,  <  when  the  season  is  in  its 
prime  and  glory ;  when  the  fields  are  green  and  the  trees  leafy ;  and  the 
sunlight  shall  shimmer  down  through  the  branches  where  the  birds  sing 
x>ver  my  grave.'    Then  casting  a  look  at  his  books,  where  they  stood 
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neatly  arranged  on  the  well-filled  shelves,  he  lamented  that  he  had  not 
time  to  gamer  half  the  stores  of  a  beautiful  literature  ;  to  satisfy  his 
perpetual  thirst ;  to  driijk  to  the  full  at  the  *  pure  wells  of  English  un- 
defiled.'  There  were  the  Greek  poets,  whom  he  would  have  more  inti- 
mately cherished,  (he  had  been  lately  absorbed  in  the  sublimity  of  the 
*  Prometheus  Vinctus ;')  there  was  the  great  master  and  anatomizer  of 
the  human  heart,  who  knew  how  to  detail  the  springs  of  action  common 
to  all  ages,  the  paragon  of  that  deep  learning  which  is  not  derived  from 
books,  but  gleaned  by  his  genius  from  all  nature  with  a  rare  intuition, 
and  with  an  incomprehensible  power  of  research.  In  him  what  mines 
of  instruction,  what  sources  of  undiscovered  delight,  what  philosophy 
yet  to  be  grappled  with,  to  be  laid  to  the  heart !  Charles  Lamb  has  with 
a  quaint  melancholy  depicted  the  pain  of  parting  from  his  books,  and 
from  the  indefinable  delights  laid  up  in  each  dear  folio.  Yet  after  all^ 
what  is  the  literature  of  one  age  but  the  reproduction,  the  remoulding, 
the  condensation  of  the  literature  of  another  ;  the  loss  and  destruction 
of  its  waste  ore,  but  the  re-setting  of  its  gems,  and  the  renewed  inves- 
titure of  all  its  beauties.  There  is  no  glowing  thought,  no  exquisite 
conception,  no  sublime  and  beautiful  idea,  which  is  not  imperishable  as 
the  mind  itself,  and  which  shall  not  be  carried  on  from  age  to  age,  or 
if  destroyed  or  lost  upon  the  written  page,  revived  by  some  happy  co- 
incidence of  intellectual  being,  and  perpetuated  and  enjoyed,  here  or 
hereafter,  wherever  mind  exists.  A  communion  like  this  will  be  a 
communion  of  spirits.  A  finer  organization,  expanded  faculties  shall 
rapidly  consume  the  past ;  but  oh,  the  future  !  what  glories  are  to  be 
crowded  into  its  immensity  1  How  shall  knowledge  be  commensurate 
with  the  stars,  or  wander  over  the  universe  ?  Now  bring  me  the  written 
Revelation,  the  written  word.  It  clasps  within  its  volume  all  excellen- 
cies, all  sublimities  of  speech ;  secrets  which  could  not  be  developed 
by  reason,  nor  found  in  the  arcana  of  human  wisdom.  Henceforth 
this  shall  be  my  only  companion,  and  its  promises  shall  light  my  passage 
over  the  grave.' 

I  marked  the  lustrous  beaming  of  his  eye,  and  from  that  time  he 
looked  at  all  things  on  the  'bright  side.'  His  very  love  could  think 
upon  its  object  without  a  tear,  and  look  forward  to  a  pure  and  eternal 
re-union.  At  last  the  hour  of  dissolution  came.  I  knew  it  by  its  un- 
erring symptoms ;  yet  still  I  listened  to  his  passionate,  poetic  converse. 
It  was  for  the  last  time  ;  I  was  in  the  chamber  of  death.  What  ob- 
server can  mistake  it ;  the  darkened  windows,  the  stillness,  the  grouping, 
the  subdued  sobs,  the  awful  watchfulness  for  the  identical  moment  when 
a  lovely  and  intellectual  spirit  breaks  its  bonds,  as  if  the  strained  vision 
could  detect  the  spiritual  essence.  What  a  heart-sickness  comes  over 
those  who  love !  What  a  change  in  the  appearance  of  all  things !  The 
very  sun-light  is  disagreeable,  the  very  skies  a  mockery ;  the  very 
roses  unlovely.  We  look  out  of  the  casement,  and  see  the  external  face 
of  nature  still  the  same ;  how  heartless,  how  destitute  of  sympathy, 
now  appears  the  whole  world  without,  with  the  home,  that  inner  world  ! 
How  can  those  birds  sing  so  sweetly  on  the  branches ;  how  can  the 
flowers  bloom  as  brightly  as  ever ;  how  can  those  children  play  so 
gleefully  ;  how  can  yon  group  laugh  with  such  unconcern  !    He  is  an 
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burglar  on  the  shoulder  and  said  in  the  same  tone,  *  I  'm  going  in  there.^ 
He  pointed  to  a  closet  in  a  dark  part  of  the  room,  nearly  concealed  by 
the  wainscotting.     *  Let  him  in,  and  betray  me  if  you  dare  !' 

*  You  seem  to  know  our  holes  well,'  muttered  Jones.  *  You  've  been 
here  afore.'  Grosket  made  no  reply,  but  hurried  across  the  room  and 
secreted  himself  in  the  closet,  which  evidently  had  been  constructed  as 
a  place  of  concealment,  either  for  the  tenants  of  the  room  themselves,  or 
for  whatever  else  it  might  not  suit  their  fancy  to  have  too  closely  ex- 
amined. 

Jones  stared  after  him,  apparently  forgetting  the  applicant  for  admis- 
sion, until  a  renewed  and  very  violent  knocking  recalled  his  attention  to 
it.  He  then  went  to  the  door,  drew  back  the  bolt,  and  walked  to 
his  seat,  without  even  glancing  to  see  who  came  in,  or  whom  the  person 
was  who  followed  so  closely  at  his  heels.  Nor  did  he  look  around  until 
he  felt  his  arm  roughly  grasped,  and  a  sharp  stem  voice  hissing  in 
his  ear : 

*  So,  so !  a  fine  night's  work  you  've  made  of  it.  Tim  Craig  is  dead 
and  the  whole  city  is  already  ringing  with  the  news ;  and  yoM,  you  're 
a  murderer !' 

Jones  started  from  his  seat  with  the  sudden  spasmodic  bound  of  one 
who  has  received  a  mortal  thrust.  He  stared  wildly  at  the  sharp  thin 
face  which  had  almost  touched  his,  and  then  sat  down  and  said : 

*  Do  n't  talk  to  me  so,  Mr.  Rust ;  I  can't  bear  it.' 

*  Ho,  ho !  your  conscience  is  tender,  is  it  ?  It  has  a  raw  spot  that  wont 
bear  handling,  has  it  ?  We  '11  see  to  that.  But  to  business,'  said 
he,  his  face  becoming  white  with  rage ;  his  black  eyes  blazing,  and  his 
voice  losing  its  smoothness  and  quivering  as  he  spoke. 

*  I  've  come  here  to  fulfil  my  agreement ;  you  were  to  get  that  child 
for  me  to-day  ;  I  've  come  for  her ;  where  is  she  ?' 

Jones  looked  at  him  with  an  expression  of  impatience  mingled  with 
contempt,  but  made  him  no  answer. 

*  Tim  Craig  was  to  have  gone  to  that  house ;  he  was  to  have  carried 
her  oflf ;  he  was  to  have  her  here,  here,  here  !'  said  he,  in  the  same  fierce 
tone.     *  Why  has  n't  he  done  it  V 

*  Because  he  's  dead,'  said  Jones  savagely. 

*  I  'm  glad  of  it !  I  'm  glad  of  it !'  exclaimed  Rust.  *  He  deserved  it. 
The  coward !     Let  him  die.' 

<  Tim  Craig  was  no  coward,'  replied  Jones,  in  a  tone  which,  had  Rust 
been  less  excited,  would  have  warned  him  to  desist. 

<  Ha !'  exclaimed  Rust,  scanning  him  from  head  to  foot,  as  if  sur- 
prised at  his  daring  to  contradict  him,  <  Would  you  gainsay  me  V 

Jones  returned  his  look  without  flinching,  his  teeth  firmly  set  and  gra- 
ting together.     At  last  he  said : 

*  I  do  gainsay  you ;  and  I  do  say,  whoever  calls  Tim  Craig  a  coward 
lies!' 

*  This,  and  from  you .''  exclaimed  Rust,  shaking  his  thin  finger  in  his 
very  face  ;  *  this  from  you ;  you,  a  house-breaker,  a  thief,  and  last  night 
the  murderer  of  your  comrade.  Ho !  ho !  it  makes  me  laugh  !  Fool ! 
How  many  lives  have  you  ?     One  word  of  mine  could  hang  you.' 

*  You  HI  never  hang  me,^  replied  Jones,  in  the  same  low,  savage  tone. 
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*  I  wish  you  had,  before  that  cursed  job  of  yours  made  me  put  a  bullet 
in  poor  Tim.     I  wish  you  had ;  but  it  is  too  late.     You  wont  now.' 

Words  cannot  describe  ihe  fury  of  Michael  Rust  at  seeing  himself 
thus  bearded  by  one  whom  he  had  been  used  to  see  truckle  to  him,  whom 
he  considered  the  mere  tool  of  Craig,  and  whom  he  had  never  thought 
it  worth  while  even  to  consult  in  their  previous  interviews. 

*  Wont  I  ?  wont  I  ?  Look  to  yourself,'  muttered  he,  shaking  his  fin- 
ger at  him  with  a  slow,  cautioning  gesture,  *  Look  to  yourself.' 

*  You  're  right,  I  will ;  I  say  I  tw//,'  exclaimed  Jones,  leaping  up  and 
confronting  him.  *  I  say  I  will;  and  now  I  do !'  He  grasped  him  by 
the  throat  and  shook  him  as  if  he  had  been  a  child. 

*  I  might  as  well  kill  him  at  once,'  muttered  he,  without  heeding  the 
struggles  of  Rust.     *  It 's  Hm  or  me  ;  yes,  yes,  I  '11  do  it.' 

Coming  to  this  fatal  conclusion,  he  flung  Rust  back  on  the  floor  and 
leaped  upon  him.  At  this  moment,  however,  the  door  of  the  closet  was 
thrown  open,  and  Grosket,  whom  he  had  entirely  forgotten,  sprang  sud- 
denly out : 

<  Come,  come,  this  wont  do  !'  said  he ;  *  no  murder !' 
Jones  made  no  effort  to  resist  the  jerk  at  his  arm  with  which  Grosket 
accompanied  his  words,  but  quietly  rose,  and  said : 

*  Well,  he  drove  me  to  it.     He  may  thank  you  for  his  life,  not  me.' 
Relieved  from  his  antagonist.  Rust  recovered  his  feet,  and  turning  to 

Grosket  said,  in  a  sneering  tone : 

'  Michael  Rust  thanks  Enoch  for  having  used  his  influence  with  his 
friend,  to  prevent  the  commission  of  a  crime  which  might  have  made  both 
Enoch  and  his  crony  familiar  with  a  gallows.  A  select  circle  of 
acquaintance  friend  Enoch  has.' 

Grosket,  quietly,  pointed  to  the  closet  and  said : 

*  You  forget  that  I  have  been  there  ever  since  you  came  in  the  room ; 
and  have  overheard  every  thing  that  passed  between  you  and  my  friend/ 

Rust  bit  his  lip. 

*  Do  n't  let  it  annoy  you,'  continued  he,  *  for  the  most  of  what  I  heard 
I  knew  before.  I  have  had  my  eye  on  you  from  the  time  we  parted. 
With  all  your  benevolent  schemes  respecting  myself  I  am  perfectly 
familiar.  The  debt  which  you  bought  up  to  arrest  me  on ;  your  attempt 
to  have  me  indicted  on  a  false  charge  of  felony ;  the  quiet  hint  dropped 
in  another  quarter,  that  if  I  should  be  found  with  my  throat  cut,  or  a 
bullet  in  my  head,  you  would  n't  break  your  heart ;  I  knew  them  all ; 
but  I  did  not  avail  myself  of  the  law.  Shall  I  tell  you  why,  Michael 
Rust  ?    Because  I  had  a  revenge  sweeter  than  the  law  could  give.' 

*  Friend  Enoch  is  welcome  to  it  when  he  gets  it,'  replied  Rust,  in  a 
soft  tone.     *  But  the  day  when  i|  will  come  is  far  off.' 

*  The  day  is  at  hand,'  replied  Grosket.  *  It  is^here  :  ft  is  now.  Not 
for  a  mine  of  gold  would  I  forego  what  I  now  know  ;  not  for  any  thing 
that  is  dear  in  the  world's  eyes,  would  I  spare  you  one  pang  that  I  can 
now  inflict.' 

Rust  smiled  incredulously,  but  made  no  reply. 

*  Your  schemes  are  frustrated,'  continued  Grosket.  *  The  children 
are  both  found  ;  their  parentage  known ;  ytmr  name  blasted.  The  bro- 
ther who  fostered  you,  and  loaded  you  wiUi  kindness  will  have  his  eyes 
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*  I  am  ready  for  the  ascent  of  Mont  Blanc,  or  a  ramble  with  a  hunter 
upon  the  shore  of  Hudson's  Bay.' 

'Very  well ;  now  for  the  cutter.' 

*  Landlord,  just  step  round,  if  you  please,  and  put  that  bufFalo-robe  a 
little  more  closely  about  the  lady.  Hold  fast,  hostler!  That  horse 
likes  any  thing  better  than  standing  still.' 

*  Ay,  ay.  Sir.' 

'  Now  we  are  ready.  Let  go !  Away  we  dash ;  *  on  for  the  Falls !' 
Gently,  my  good  horse,  gently  round  this  comer ;  now  <  go  ahead !' 
How  do  you  like  my  steed.  Madam  ?' 

'  A  rein-deer  could  not  transact  this  little  business  better.' 

*  Is  not  this  a  glorious  morning  V 

'  Vivifying  to  the  utmost !  How  far  we  fail  of  becoming  acquainted 
with  the  face  of  nature,  when  we  only  come  to  look  upon  it  in  summer ! 
It  is  as  if  one  should  only  look  upon  the  human  face  in  the  hues  of 
youth,  and  never  upon  the  gray  head ;  on  the  brow  where  high  thoughts 
have  left  their  impress ;  on  the  face  which  deeper  and  sterner  know- 
ledge, research^  patience,  have  made  eloquent,  while  stealing  away  the 
rose.  As  for  me,  though  I  am  but  a  girl,  I  like  to  see  sometimes  an  old 
man  ;  one  who  in  the  trial-hour  of  life  has  kept  his  integrity ;  and  when 
the  snows  of  age  fall  on  him,  he  gently  bends  beneath  ti^eir  weight,  like 
those  old  cedars  yonder  by  the  Way-side,  beneath  their  weight  of  snow 
Wherever  the  eye  can  pierce  their  white  vesture,  all  is  still  deep  spring, 
green  beneath  ;  unchanged  at  heart  —  strong  and  true.  So  1  like  to 
look  on  you.  Sere  Leaf.' 

*  Thank  you !     You  have  a  gift  at  compliments.' 

*  Summer  reminds  one  of  feeling  and  Lalla  Rookh ;  Winter,  of  in- 
tellect  and  Paradise  Lost.' 

*  How  your  voice  rings  in  this  clear  air  !  Do  you  know  what  Dean 
Swift  says  a  sleigh-ride  is  like  1  '  Sitting  in  the  drafl  of  a  door  with 
your  feet  in  a  pail  of  cold  trater  !' ' 

<  Abominable  !  libellous  I  Exhilaration  and  comfort  are  so  blended 
in  me  that—    But  is  not  that  the  house  V 

*  Ay ;  here  we  are !  Smoke  from  the  chimney  ;  some  one  is  there 
to  welcome  us,  no  doubt.  (Jently,  my  Bucephalus,  through  this  gate  ! 
There  comes  the  landlord.  Treat  my  horse  well,  if  you  please  ;  we 
are  going  to  the  Falls.' 

SCENE    THIRD. 

*  Madam,  are  you  ready  for  the  woods  V 

*  Quite.  How  still  the  air  is !  Why  do  n't  you  thank  me  for  insist- 
ing on  coming  ?  You  have  no  gratitude.  There 's  not  two  inches  of 
snow  on  the  ground.  It  all  seems  piled  upon  these  grand  old  trees. 
There !  see  that  tuft  of  it  fklling  and  now  spreading  into  a  cloud  of 
spangles  in  the  sun-light  which  streams  down  by  those  old  pines.  Hark ! 
the  roar  of  waters !  The  sound  seems  to  find  new  echoes  in  these 
snow-laden  boughs,  and  lingers  as  if  loth  to  depart.' 

*  This  way.  Madam ;  the  trees  are  bent  too  low  over  the  path  to  allow 
a  passage  there.  We  are  near  the  bank  which  overlooks  the  first  fall. 
Take  may  arm ;  thd  brink  may  be  iey.     Lo !  the  abyss !' 
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*  Magnificent !  What  a  rush  of  waters !  How  the  swollen  stream 
foams  and  rages !' 

*  And  see  !  the  pathway  under  the  shelving  rock  where  we  passed 
in  summer  is  completely  colonnaded  by  a  row  of  tall  ice  pillars ;  gigantic, 
symmetrical  —  fluted,  even.  What  Corinthian  shaft  ever  equalled  them  ! 
What  capital  ever  rivalled  the  delicacy  or  grace  of  those  ice-and-hem- 
lock  wreaths  about  their  summits  !' 

*  And  see  those  pines,  rank  above  rank,  higher  and  higher ;  stately 
and  still  and  snow-robed  like  tall  centinels !  Perhaps,  Sear  Leaf,  the 
Old  Guard  might  have  stood  thus  in  the  Russian  snows  over  Napoleon, 
when  he  bivouacked  on  the  hill-side,  and  sought  rest  while  his  spirit 
was  as  wildly  tossed  as  the  waters  that  dash  beneath  us.' 

*  Yes,  Lady ;  or  it  may  be  that  these  trees  in  their  perpetual  green, 
in  their  calmness  and  dignity,  may  be  emblematic  of  the  way  in  which 
the  angels  who  watch  on  earth  look  down  on  man.  Perfect  rest  on  per- 
fect unrest.' 

'  Ah  !  you  grow  gloomy.' 

*  Took  I  not  my  hue  from  you  ?     On,  then,  for  the  higher  fall !' 

*  These  trees  seem  to  have  increased  in  stature  since  the  summer  we 
were  here.  As  we  proceed,  the  snow  lies  thicker  on  them,  and  the 
branches  seem  closer  locked ;  the  roof  overhead  more  complete.  How 
still  the  woods  are !     Our  very  foot-fall  is  noiseless.' 

Influenced  by  the  scene,  they  pass  on  in  silence  along  the  path  which 
leads  round  the  foot  of  the  cone-like  hill  toward  the  cottage  by  the  higher 
Falls,  whose  deep  roar  now  breaks  upon  the  ear,  and  rolls  through  the 
motionless  forest.     Thus  then  the  Lady  to  Sear  Leaf: 

*  Has  God  any  other  temple  like  this  ?" 

*  Never  a  one,  reared  by  any  hand  save  His !' 

*  What  organ  ever  rolled  so  deep  a  bass  through  arches  so  grand ! 
See  how  the  sunlight  glances  amid  the  gnarled  branches  of  the  roof,  and 
here  and  there  falls  through  on  the  floor  below ;  making  those  low  icy 
forms  look  like  the  shrubs  of  the  valley  of  diamonds  in  the  eastern 
story.  Just  so  it  is  that  the  light  of  truth  struggles  through  entangled 
and  dark  mazes  of  human  error,  and  here  and  there  illuminate  some 
humble  mind  with  its  pure  ray;  while  others,  tall  and  strong  and 
haughty,  like  those  old  trees,  are  left  darkened.' 

*  You  have  a  noble  nature,  and  should  be  nobly  mated.  But  here  we 
are  upon  the  brow  of  the  hill  which  leads  to  the  cottage.  The  snow  is 
deeper  here :  gently,  now ;  a  slide  down  this  bank  might  check  even 
your  enthusiasm.  Take  my  arm ;  there  —  so ;  safe  at  the  bottom  !  Let 
us  go  forward  upon  the  platform  of  the  cottage  over  the  Falls.  No 
bench  ?     Well,  sit  upon  my  cloak.' 

'  No,  I  wont.' 

'  You  must.  There  ;  be  pleased  to  sit  and  rest.  What  a  gorgeous 
display  of  frost-work  and  flashing  light  on  fantastic  forms  of  ice !  How 
the  spray  rises  and  waves  and  changes  its  hues  in  the  sun  !  And  the 
trees,  how  delicately  each  sprig  of  the  evergreens  is  covered  with  a 
dress  so  white  and  shining  *  as  no  fuller  on  earth  could  whiten  them.' ' 

*  Even  so.  Sear  Leaf;  And  I  love  to  think  that  the  same  one  who 
wove  the  glorious  dress  to  which  you  refer,  to  gladden  Peter,  made  this 
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dazzling  drapery,  and  gave  us  eyes  to  look  upon  it.     It  recalls  to  my 
mind  the  song  of  the  Seraphim :  '  The  whole  earth  is  full  of  thy  glory !' 

*  Did  they  not,  Lady,  sing  of  a  moral  glory  V 

/  No ;  decidedly  no.  There  was  no  moral  glory  in  the  earth  when 
they  sang  that  song.  Even  the  chosen  people  of  GrOD  are  then  and 
there  denounced  as  having  abandoned  Him.  No  ;  it  was  the  glory  of 
the  works  of  His  hands,  such  as  we  look  upon  this  day,  which  elicited 
their  praise.' 

*  I  believe  your  exegesis  is  right.  The  scene  is  glorious.  Summer 
in  all  her  loveliness  has  no  dress  like  this.  She  has  no  hues  equal  to 
the  play  of  colors  on  these  walls  and  columns  of  ice,  extending  far  as 
the  eye  can  reach  down  the  ravine,  and  towering  in  more  than  colossal 
grandeur.  The  water  is  in  treble  volume,  and  force  and  voice ;  and 
as  it  rolls  its  white  folds  of  spotless  foam  down  the  valley,  it  reminds 
one  of  the  great  white  throne  of  the  Revelations,  and  this  wavy  foam  the 
folds  of  the  robe  that  filled  the  temple.' 

*lt  is  inexpressibly,  oppressively  beautiful,  Sear  Leaf!' 

*  Speaking  of  Revelation,  how  accurate  is  the  description  in  Manfred 
of  this  scene !' 


*  Let  me  hear  it : 


*  It  is  not  noon ;  the  sun-bow's  rays  still  arch 
The  torrent  with  the  many  hues  of  heaven, 
And  roll  the  sheeted  silver's  waving  column 
0*er  the  crags  headlong  perpendicular, 
And  fling  its  lines  of  foaming  light  along 
And  to  and  fro,  like  the  pale  courser's  t^, 
The  giant  steed  to  be  bestrode  by  Death, 
As  told  in  the  apocaljrpse.' 

'  Well,  Madam,  why  are  you  silent  1     Shall  we  go  V 

*  No.  I  could  stay  here  till  nightfall.  I  was  thinking  of  the  lines 
succeeding  those  you  have  repeated  : 

-^ — '  No  eyes 
But  mine  now  drink  the  sight  of  lovelinest.* 

*  Am  I  nobody  V 

*  We  are  alone  here.  How  many  of  the  light  of  heart,  in  youth  and 
strength  and  beauty,  climbed  these  rocks,  shouted  in  these  old  woods, 
and  gathered  the  summer  flowers  along  these  banks  —  and  passed  away ! 
Where  are  they  now  !  Some  who  wrote  their  names  in  the  traveller's 
book  in  this  cottage,  have  them  now  written  by  others  on  their  tomb- 
stone. One  I  knew  well,  who,  full  of  health  and  beauty,  passed  up  this 
wild  ravine,  who  has  faded  like  the  flowers  she  culled,  and  is  now  in  her 
father's  house,  to  pass  in  a  few  more  days  to  heaven.  And  of  all  the 
rest,  did  we  know  their  history,  what  a  picture  would  it  give  of  life !' 

*You  are  thoughtful  for  one  so  young.' 

*  Are  not  twenty  years  enough  to  make  one  a  moment  thoughtful  ? 
Tell  me  now,  thou  of  the  gray  head,  of  what  art  thou  thinking  V 

'  Of  earth's  fairest  scene,  blent  with  her  fairest  daughter.' 

*  Bravo  !  For  what  fair  lady  on  your  native  mountains  did  you  frame 
that  compliment  twenty  years  ago  V 

'  Madam !' 
*Well?' 

*  It  is  time  to  return.'  o  »  t 
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THE       BUINS       OF        BURNSIDE. 

Sadly,  amid  this  once  delightful  plain. 
Stern  ruin  broods  o'er  crumbling  porch  and  wall, 

And  shapeleaB  stones,  with  moss  overgrown,  remain 
To  tell,  Bumside,  the  stoiy  of  thjr  M : 

Tliese  ancient  oaks,  althougn  decaying,  green, 

like  weary  watchers,  guard  the  solemn  scene. 

Where  cowslip  cUp  and  daisy  sweetly  bloomed. 
Hemlock  and  fern,  in  rank  luxuriance  spread ; 

Where  rose  and  lily  once  the  air  perfumed. 
Wild  dock  and  nettle  sprout,  no  fragrance  shed : 

And  here  no  more  the  throstle  s  mellow  lay 

Awakes  with  gladsome  song  the  jocund  day. 

O'er  yon  church  wall  the  ivy  creeps,  as  fiun 
To  shield  it  from  thy  withering  touch.  Decay ; 

Nopastor  ever  more  snail  there  explain 
The  sacred  text,  nor  with  his  hearen,  pray 

To  the  Eternal  Throne  for  grace  divine ; 

Nor  sing  His  praise,  nor  taste  the  bread  and  wine. 

And  here  of  yore  the  parish  school'house  stood. 
Where  flaxen-pated  boys  were  taught  to  read ; 

At  merry  noon,  in  wild  unfettered  mood. 
They  rushed  with  boisterous  glee  to  stream  or  mead  ; 

The  care-wom  teacher  homewcu^  wends  his  way. 

And  freer  feels  than  his  free  boys  at  play. 

Yon  roofless  cot,  which  still  the  alders  shade. 

While  all  around  is  desolate  and  sere, 
Perchance  the  dwelling  of  some  village  maid. 

Who  fondly  watched  ner  aged  parents  here ; 
And  with  her  thrifty  needle,  or  her  wheel. 
Earned  for  the  lowly  three  Uie  scanty  mesil. 

Close  by  yon  smithy  stood  the  village  inn. 
Where  £urmers  clinched  each  baj^ain  o'er  a  glass ; 

And  oft,  amid  mirth's  unrestricted  dm. 
Would  Time  with  softer  foot,  and  swifter  pass. 

The  husband  here  his  noisy  revel  kept, 

While  by  her  lonely  hearth  the  good  wife  wept. 

At  lazy  twilight,  'neath  yon  ancient  elm, 
The  village  statesmen  met  in  grave  debate. 

And  sagely  told,  if  at  their  conntrv's  helm, 
HowDravely  they  would  steer  the  ship  of  state 

From  treacherous  ouicksands  or  from  leeward  shore, 

Aiid  all  they  said,  Detrayed  their  wondrous  lore. 

I've  seen  the  thoughtless  rustic  pass  thee  by ; 

In  thee,  perhaps,  his  ancestors  were  bred, 
And.  at  my  question,  point  without  a  sigh, 

Wnere  cedmly  rest  thy  unremembered  dead ; 
I  asked  thy  fate,  and,  as  he  answered,  smiled, 
'  Thus  looked  these  ruins  since  I  was  a  child.' 

Methinks,  Bumside,  I  see  thee  in  thy  prime. 
When  thou  wert  blessed  with  innocent  content, 

Thy  robiut  dwellers,  prodigal  of  time. 
Yet  still  wi&  cheerful  heart  to  labor  went; 

Nor  envied  lordly  vamp,  with  cotttly  train. 

Of  enqpty  rank  woa  fruitful  acres  vaoi. 
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Methinks  I  see  a  summer  evening  paas, 
When  thouwert  peopled,  and  m  sinless  glee 

Metliinks  the  lusty  ploughman  and  his  lass 
Dance  with  unmeajsured  rair^,  enraptured,  free, 

While  seated  from  the  joyous  throng  apart, 

The  blind  musician  labors  at  his  art. 

Though  fancy,  wayward  bb  the  vagrant  wind. 

May  picture  scenes  of  unambitious  taste, 
Yet  vainly  now,  we  look  around  to  find 

Thy  earlv  beauty  mid  this  dreary  waste ; 
Unmoumed,  unnussed,  thus  in  thy  fallen  state, 
Thou  art  an  emblem  of  the  common  fiite ! 

Before  the  stem  destroyer  all  shall  bow, 
And  sweet  Bumside,  like  thine,  'twill  be  my  lot 

To  lie  a  ruin,  tenantless  and  low. 
By  friends  unmentioned,  and  by  foes  forgot: 

As  earth's  uncounted  millions  I  shall  be  — 

No  mortal  think,  no  record  speak  of  me ! 

Kbwnstb   Rookwooo. 


CORONATION  OF  GEORGE  THE  FOURTH. 


BT      TUB      LATV      WIX.LIAU      ABBOTT. 


There  is  one  great  and  peculiar  characteristic  in  all  the  movements 
of  John  Bull.  A  more  gullible  epitome  of  the  human  race  does  not 
exist.  Let  the  case  be  right  or  wrong,  only  apply  to  him  an  inflamma. 
tory  preparation,  through  the  medium  of  a  little  exaggerated  truth,  and 
his  frame  is  prepared  to  receive  the  largest  dose  of  monstrous  improba- 
bilities that  can  possibly  be  administered ;  and  till  he  has  had  his  *  full 
swing'  in  the  expression  of  his  outraged  feelings  and  boiling  indigna- 
tion,  you  might  as  easily  attempt  to  check  the  mighty  torrent  of  Niagara. 
John,  however,  is  a  free  agent,  and  on  the  truest  principles  of  freedom 
will  hear  but  one  side  of  the  question  as  long  as  his  prejudices  continue ; 
and  after  all,  1  believe  it  may  fairly  be  put  down  to  an  honest  impulse 
in  favor  of  the  oppressed,  and  a  determination  that  no  man,  however 
elevated  in  rank,  shall  be  screened  from  that  equal  justice  which  Eng. 
land  delights  in  according.  But  the  scales  of  justice,  though  equally 
balanced  in  the  courts,  get  so  bruised  and  bespattered  in  the  minds  of 
the  fickle  multitude,  that  time  alone  will  bring  them  to  their  proper 
equilibrium.  Let  us  travel  back  to  the  impeachment  of  the  Duke  of 
York,  in  the  case  of  the  celebrated  Mrs.  Clark.  To  attempt  to  palliate 
the  acts  of  His  Royal  Highness  was  to  commit  an  overt  act  of  treason 
against  the  sovereign  people  ;  to  admit  his  indiscretions,  but  deny  his 
guilty  participation,  or  even  knowledge  of  the  peculations  committed  in 
his  name,  would  expose  one  to  the  reputation  of  being  either  a  fool  or  a 
madman.  The  sage  counsellors  of  the  city,  those  bright  constellations 
immortalized  in  all  ages,  not  only  set  the  noble  example  of  award- 
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ing  the  freedom  of  the  city  to  the  immortal  Colonel  Wardle  for  his 
wholesale  calumnies,  but  services  of  plate  poured  in  from  all  parts ;  and 
even  a  portion  of  the  legislators  of  Great  Britain  were  offering  up  their 
humble  adoration  at  the  shrine  of  an  accomplished  courtesan.  What 
was  the  result  ?  Reflection  gradually  triumphed ;  all  the  gross  and 
filthy  exaggerations  were  sifted  through  the  dirty  channels  which  had 
given  rise  to  them ;  a  sober  judgment  at  length  was  given ;  and  the 
Duke,  tiiough  not  freed  from  the  responsibility  of  having  been  betrayed 
into  great  errors,  was  honorably  and  universally  acquitted  of  all  inten- 
tional wrong.  From  that  moment  a  more  popular  prince  was  not  in 
existence ;  and  with  the  exception  of  those  human  infirmities '  which  flesh 
is  heir  to,'  ffew  men  descended  to  the  grave  noore  really  beloved.  The 
chief  of  the  gang  of  persecutors.  Colonel  Wardle,  shrunk  into  miserable 
retirement,  and  died  '  unwept,  unhonored,  and  unsung.' 

This,  however,  was  nothing  when  compared  with  the  mighty  fever  of 
excitement  produced  in  the  public  mind  by  the  arrival  of  Queen  Caro- 
line in  England.  Here  was  political  diet  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  all 
parties ;  a  stepping-stone  to  popularity  in  which  all  ranks  participated. 
The  peer,  the  lawyer,  the  church-warden,  down  to  the  very  skimmings 
of  the  parish ;  sober  rational  people  ;  the  class  so  honorably  prized  in 
England,  the  middle  class,  also  became  enthusiasts  in  the  cause  of  the 

*  most  virtuous  Queen  that  ever  graced  these  realms.'  The  independent 
voters  of  Westminster ;  the  illustrious  class  of  donkey-drivers ;  the  retail- 
ers of  cats'-meat ;  all,  all  felt  a  noble  indignation  at  the  treatment  of 

*  Keveen  Caroline. '  Days  that  if  allotted  to  labor  would  have  increased 
the  comforts  of  their  homes  and  families,  were  freely  sacrificed  to 
processions  in  honor  of  Her  Majesty.  Addresses  poured  in  firom  every 
parish  in  the  vast  metropolis ;  representatives  of  virtuous  females  were 
hired,  all  dressed  in  white-*- sweet  emblem  of  their  purity !  Perhaps 
England  was  never  nearer  the  brink  of  engulphing  ruin.  The  high 
Tory  aristocracy  almost  stood  alone  at  this  momentous  period.  The 
public  sentiment  took  but  one  tone  at  the  theatres  ;  and  '  Gron  save  the 
Queen'  was  continually  called  for.  At  Covent-Garden  and  Drury- 
Lane  an  occasional  struggle  was  made  against  the  popular  cry,  but  it 
was  speedily  drowned  in  clamor.  The  trial  commenced,  and  an  unfor- 
timate  witness  appeared  on  behalf  of  the  crown,  who  obtained  the  uni- 
versal cognomen  of '  Non  mi  RicordoJ  This  added  fuel  to  the  fire ;  and 
the  irritation  of  the  public  mind  was  roused  into  phrenzy  by  the  impres- 
sion that  perjured  witnesses  were  suborned  from  foreign  countries  to 
immolate  the  Queen  upon  the  altar  of  vengeance.  If  the  Queen's 
counsel  had  been  satisfied  with  allowing  the  evidence  for  the  prosecu- 
tion to  remain  uncontradicted,  and  suffered  the  case  to  stand  upon  its 
own  merits.  Her  Majesty  nnist  have  been  acquitted ;  but  *  by  your  own 
lips  I  will  condemn  you'  was  made  too  manifest  in  the  defence.  The 
division  left  so  small  a  majority,  that  ministers  wisely  abandoned  any 
farther  prosecution  of  the  case.  I  heard  most  of  the  speeches  of  the 
defence ;  and  it  was  curious  to  observe  the  different  modes  of  argument 
adopted.  Brougham  was.  an  advocate,  pleading  eagerly  a  doubtful 
cause ;  Denman  was  the  enthusiastic  defender  of  a  Queen  conscious  of 
her  innocence,  and  setting  all  personal  considerations  at  defiance.    The 
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public  feeling,  no  longer  fed  by  an  opposing  power,  calmly  settled  down, 
and  men  began  to  wonder  at  the  cause  of  their  phrenzy.  The  innocence 
of  the  Queen  did  not  appear  so  manifest,  as  the  unwise  and  heartless 
treatment  she  experienced.  *  A  widowed  wife,  a  childless  mother;' 
these  were  powerful  enough  to  excite  the  deepest  sympathy ;  and  certainly 
a  much  harder  lot  could  not  have  befallen  the  humblest  of  her  sex.  The- 
atres are  very  commonly  the  touchstones  by  which  one  may  discover  the 
bearing  of  the  public  mind ;  and  Her  Majesty,  by  way  of  pnJving  it, 
visited  all  the  minor  theatres,  which  were  densely  crowded  upon  each 
attendance.  A  play  was  then  commanded  at  the  two  Theatres  Royal. 
The  effect  produced  at  Drury-Lane  I  do  not  recollect ;  but  it  is  certain 
that  the  announcement  at  Covent-Garden  reduced  rather  than  increased 
the  receipts.  The  pit  was  but  moderately  attended,  and  the  boxes  nearly 
deserted.  This  was  a  touchstone  from  which  there  was  no  escaping ; 
and  it  was  really  a  mortifpng  scene  to  witness  the  utter  neglect  with 
which  majesty  was  received.  Bqt  alas !  the  bitter  cup  of  mortification 
was  to  be  drained  to  the  very  dregs  ;  and  the  Queen's  own  rashness,  or 
the  bad  advice  of  wrong-headed  counsellors,  hastened  the  catastrophe. 

A  short  period  had  elapsed,  when  the  public  attention  was  gradually 
directed  toward  the  Coronation.  The  court  papers  teemed  with  des- 
criptions of  the  expected  magnificence.  The  length  of  time  that  had 
intervened  between  the  coronation  of  George  III.  and  the  intended 
pageant  of  George  IV.,  excited  all  the  feeling  of  novelty.  The  known 
magnificence  of  the  King,  his  undisputed  taste,  and  his  gallant,  princely 
bearing,  all  kept  attention  on  the  qui  vive.  The  unfortunate  Queen,  who 
obstinately  rejected  all  compromise,  remained  in  the  countnr ;  and  like 
an  ignis  fatuus,  disturbed  the  serenity  of  men's  minds,  and  kept  alive  a 
feeling  of  anxiety.  Mr.  Harris,  the  manager  and  one  of  the  proprietors 
of  Covent-Garden,  was  gifted  with  a  tact  always  ready  to  take  advan- 
tage of  scenes  of  passing  interest.  He  lost  no  time  in  reviving  the 
second  part  of  Henry  IV.,  with  all  the  splendor  of  the  coronation.  The 
champion  on  this  occasion  excited  much  more  interest  than  all  the  beau- 
ties of  Shakspeare,  and  the  theatre  was  nightly  crowded  to  sufibcation. 
The  whole  company  of  performers  paraded  in  the  procession ;  and  though 
a  member  of  the  peerage,  I  cannot  exactly  call  to  mind  the  title  I  bore ; 
which,  however,  with  my  accustomed  good  fortune,  I  exchanged  for  a 
real  character  at  the  real  coronation.  Having  the  honor  of  being  known 
most  particularly  to  the  Earl  of  Glengall,  he  with  the  greatest  kindness 
made  me  his  page  upon  that  memorable  occasion.  This  certainly  was 
a  very  distinguished  mark  of  his  friendship,  for  only  one  Esquire  was 
allotted  to  each  peer,  and  the  greatest  interest  was  made  to  obtain  those 
appointments. 

The  eventful  morning  came ;  and  London  presented  at  day-break 
crowds  of  carriages  of  every  description,  and  its  floating  population 
pouring  in  dense  masses  to  every  point  that  possessed  the  slightest  de- 
gree of  interest.  Lord  Glengall,  in  order  to  avoid  the  misery  of  passing 
through  crowded  streets,  and  of  being  every  moment  impeded  in  his 
course,  engaged  apartments  in  Lambeth,  at  Godfrey  and  Jule's,  the 
boat-builders,  where  he  slept  the  night  preceding.  His  lordship  had 
appointed  me  to  breakfast  with  him  there,  at  six  o'clock  on  that  evemful 
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morning  ;  1  was  resolved  to  be  in  time,  and  at  half  past  two,  a.  m.,  I 
left  my  home  and  fell  in  with  a  line  of  carriages  on  my  way  toward 
Westminster  bridge.  I  found  that  many  of  them  had  been  there  from 
twelve  the  preceding  night ;  peers  and  peeresses  in  their  robes,  gently 
moving,  not  hastening,  to  the  desired  spot.  After  waiting  some  two 
hours  with  exemplary  patience,  and  finding  my  case  entirely  hopeless, 
I  wisely  took  the  precaution  of  driving  to  the  water-side  at  Chelsea,  for 
the  purpose  of  procuring  a  boat.  As  it  is  possible  that  some  of  the  dis- 
tinguished artists  of  the  day  may  wish  to  convey  my  appearance  to  pos* 
terity,  I  will  give  a  description  of  my  dress ;  and  1  shall  also  feel  greatly 
obliged,  if  at  the  samQ  time  they  will  select  the  best-looking  portrait  of 
me  for  the  likeness :  a  scarlet  tunic,  embroidered  with  gold-thread  ;  a 
purple  satin  sash,  with  a  deep  gold  fringe  ;  a  ruff  d  la  Elizabeth  ;  white 
satin  pantaloons ;  shoes  with  crimson  rosettes ;  black  velvet  hat  and 
feathers.  My  hair,  not  naturally  curling,  had  been  put  in  graceful 
papillote  the  preceding  evening.  As  I  write  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Victoria,  the  reader  will  readily  believe  that  people  are  not  much  in 
the  habit  of  walking  about  the  streets  in  such  a  costume.  Imagine 
therefore  my  arrival  at  the  watermen's  landing  very  soon  after  five 
o'clock  in  the  morning ;  a  splendid  sun  pouring,  if  not  absolutely  a  flood 
of  light,  yet  its  lovely  beams  upon  my  person.  Crowds  of  little  girls  and 
boys  instantly  gathered  on  the  spot,  receiving  me  with  small  voices  but 
loud  huzzahs,  as  I  descended  from  the  carriage.  A  boat  was  imme- 
diately ordered  ;  but  as  there  were  several  at  the  landing,  all  but  the 
one  engaged  naturally  felt  the  cruelty  of  not  being  permitted  to  come 
in  for  Uieir  share  of  extortion  on  such  an  occasion. 

*  I  say.  Sir,'  said  one  of  the  unwashed,  *  them  's  a  pretty  pair  of  red 
ribbands  in  your  shoes ;  I  want  just  such  a  pair  for  my  little  'un  at 
home.' 

I  knew  there  was  only  one  way  of  dealing  with  them ;  I  therefore 
put  on  one  of  my  blandest  smiles,  and  gently  replied  :  *  Well,  my  good 
fellow,  if  you  will  give  me  your  address,  I  will  send  you  a  pair  to-mor- 
row.' This  settled  the  aflfair  in  good  humor,  and  I  was  suffered  to  reach 
the  boat  without  farther  annoyance.  We  had  put  into  the  stream  but 
a  short  distance,  when  I  encountered  a  boat-full  of  roysterers  ;  for  old 
father  Thames  was  thickly  studded  on  this  occasion  with  boats  of  all 
classes ;  when  one  turned  to  another  in  the  boat  and  cried  out  in  the 
most  lugubrious  accents,  which  did  not  fail  to  excite  shouts  of  laughter : 

'  I  say.  Bill,  is  that  'ere  feller  a  man  or  a  voman  V 

I  thought  now  I  had  fairly  passed  my  ordeal  and  might  go  on  in  peace ; 
but  no ;  we  were  obliged  to  pull  in  near  shore,  as  we  were  rowing 
against  tide.  Milbank  wsis  crowded,  and  from  the  midst  of  the  polite 
assemblage  a  gentle  female  voice  cried  out : 

*  My  eyes  !  Tom  !  if  there  is  n't  one  of  Astley's  riders !' 

I  at  length  arrived  at  my  place  of  appointment,  and  had  a  good  hearty 
laugh  at  breakfast  over  my  little  annoyances.  While  engaged  in  that 
interesting  meal,  the  shouts  of  the  people  passed  across  the  water.  It 
was  occasioned  by  the  arrival  of  the  Queen,  who  was  refused  admit- 
tance to  the  Abbey.  Ahnost  all  parties  blamed  her  for  the  attempt,  nor 
did  she  produce  the  sensation  she  had  evidently  calculated  upon.     It 
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was  like  trying  to  renew  a  lost  game,  when  all  interest  had  subsided. 
It  was  the  final  blow  to  all  her  ambitious  aspirations,  which  speedily 
ended,  where  all  our  vanities  must  end,  in  the  silent  grave.  I  wish  it 
to  be  perfectly  understood  that  I  have  no  idea  of  entering  into  a  rivalry 
with  Hume,  in  giving  another  History  of  England ;  but  as  these  events 
of  stirring  interest  passed  within  my  own  time,  and  of  which  I  was  a 
close  observer,  I  trust  the  introduction  will  not  appear  misplaced ;  taking 
into  consideration  that  I  profess  to  give  my  general  reminiscences,  and 
not  simply  to  confine  them  to  my  profession.  Perhaps  it  would  be  wise 
on  my  part  to  drop  a  veil  over  the  gorgeous  spectacle ;  for  like  a  visit 
to  the  Falls  of  Niagara,  the  most  enlarged  description  a  prudent  person 
ought  to  indulge  in,  would  be  simply,  *  I  have  seen  the  Falls ;'  so  if  I 
were  to  show  my  prudence,  I  should  say,  <  I  saw  the  Coronation.'  But 
how  is  it  possible  to  refrain  from  giving  expression,  however  slight  and 
sketchy,  to  scenes  of  such  unexampled  magnificence  ? 

We  crossed  the  river  at  seven  o'clock,  and  had  the  advantage  of 
passing  through  the  private  residence  of  one  of  the  principal  officers  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  marched  on  to  Westminster  Hall  without 
impediment.  I  had  a  distinct  ticket  for  the  Abbey  where  I  had  no  duty 
to  perform  ;  and  indeed  throughout  the  day  it  was  purely  nominal.  I 
had  therefore  all  the  advantages  of  passing  and  repassing  at  my  own 
will  and  discretion,  and  of  paying  visits  to  the  Palace- Yard  to  different 
friends  who  had  secured  places  to  witness  the  procession.  On  first 
entering  that  most  magnificent  of  halls,  it  was  impossible  not  to  be 
struck  with  its  gigantic  proportions  and  superb  embellishments.  Gralle- 
ries  were  erected  for  the  peeresses,  foreign  ambassadors,  and  the  most 
distinguished  visitors.  Admirable  arrangements  were  also  made  for 
that  portion  of  the  public  who  had  been  so  fortunate  as  to  procure  a 
Lord  Chamberlain's  ticket.  Costume  also  was  strictly  attended  to  here, 
no  gentleman  being  admitted  save  in  full  court-suit  or  military  uniform ; 
and  the  ladies  of  course  shone  in  all  the  splendor  that  gave  grace  to 
their  lovely  forms,  and  added  a  native  lustre  to  all  the  artificial  aids 
which  gave  such  light  and  brilliancy  to  the  glowing  scene. 

The  monotony  of  the  early  part  of  the  morning  was  relieved  by  the 
absurd  evolutions  of  the  gentlemen  from  the  cinque-ports  who  had  the 
privilege  of  carrying  the  Canopy  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold  over  His  Majesty. 
If  truth  may  be  told  on  state  occasions,  it  must  be  said  that  they  did 
not  perform  their  movements  with  much  grace.  They  were  not  regu* 
larly-disciplined  troops,  but  fairly  occupied  the  position  of  the  *  awkward 
squad.'  It  had  the  efiect,  however,  of  exciting  a  good  deal  of  merri- 
ment ;  indeed  I  have  seldom  seen  a  rehearsal  produce  such  striking 
effects.  The  high  and  imposing  ceremonies  of  the  Church,  partaking 
largely  of  the  grand  and  mystic  formula  which  belonged  to  our  cathe- 
drcu  service  before  the  Reformation,  and  which  again  bids  fair,  at  least 
partially,  to  occupy  its  altars,  impressed  upon  the  vast  and  brilliant 
assemblage  gathered  beneath  the  Gothic  roof  a  mingled  feeling  of 
royalty  and  devotion,  which  was  in  former  days  the  very  essence  of 
cMvalry,  and  which  seemed  to  have  taken  new  growth  in  this  advanced 
age,  from  the  associating  link  of  ancient  costume,  which  met  the  eye 
at  every  turn.    The  austere  and  solemn  silence  of  the  place  was  lort 
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in  the  mingled  feelings  which  occupied  all  hearts ;  and  as  the  lofty 
chants  of  the  church  swelled  into  divine  melody,  a  half-breathing,  a 
solemn,  suppressed  emotion,  spoke  deeply  to  the  heart  of  other  realms 
above.  It  is  impossible  to  hear  the  loud  swell  of  the  organ  and  exquisite 
melody  of  the  varieties  of  the  human  voice  harmoniously  blended,  and 
bursting  forth  together  in  one  loud  and  glorious  song  of  praise,  without 
feeling  that  our  destiny  is  more  than  earthly.  It  should  be  taken  into 
consideration  that  there  is  a  vast  multitude  on  the  outside,  who  are 
really  getting  impatient  for  their  part  of  the  pageant.  It  is  true,  those 
who  have  secured  places  in  the  different  splendid  pavilions  erected  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  platform,  are  more  at  their  ease,  and  with 
the  aid  of  long  purses  can  indulge  in  all  the  luxuries  so  amply  provided 
by  liberal  caterers  ;  but  still  *  fair  play'  is  our  motto ;  and  we  will  at 
once  throw  open  the  abbey-doors  and  marshal  forth  the  most  brilliant 
cortige  that  ever  issued  from  its  sacred  walls ;  the  herb-woman,  Miss 
Fellows,  and  her  attendants,  strewing  the  path  with  fiowers;  blending  the 
red  rose  and  the  white  together,  symbolical  of  the  fact,  that  *  no  longer 
division  racked  the  state,'  but  that  unreserved  allegiance  was  due  to  the 
monarch  before  them.  The  excitement  of  the  morning  with  respect  to 
the  Queen  had  not  entirely  subsided  ;  and  some  few  greetings  must 
have  caught  the  King's  ear,  that  were  not  expressive  of  unbounded 
loyalty  ;  but  these  formed  a  very  slight  proportion  of  the  people.  Lord 
Castlereagh  came  in  also  for  his  share  of  these  unseemly  greetings ; 
but  his  noble  glance  and  really  majestic  appearance ;  his  smile,  not 
of  disdain,  but  which  marked  an  unflinching  firmness  of  resolve ; 
speedily  converted  their  anger  into  applause.  The  Duke  of  York  and 
Prince  Leopold  excited  great  interest  by  their  dignified  and  elegant 
deportment.  The  King,  as  he  passed  up  the  hall,  was  greeted  with  the 
most  enthusiastic  cheering  and  the  waving  of  handkerchiefs  from  the 
61ite  of  both  sexes ;  but  he  appeared  oppressed  and  worn  down  with 
fatigue,  in  which  doubtless  anxiety  had  its  portion.  His  Majesty  then 
retired  to  an  apartment  prepared  for  his  reception,  to  take  some  repose 
during  the  royal  banquet. 

The  long  tables  running  down  the  hall  on  each  side  were  covered 
with  rich  damask ;  triumphal  arches  and  every  ingenious  device  that 
could  by  possibility  bear  upon  the  pageant,  were  lavishly  placed  upon 
the  tables,  splendidly  ornamented  with  artificial  flowers,  rivalling  the 
goddess  Flora  herself.  The  entrance  to  the  hall  was  a  grand  Gothic 
archway ;  but  one  of  the  most  singular  efl^ects  produced,  was  by  the 
numerous  chandeliers  in  ormolu  hanging  from  the  lofty  roof,  sending 
forth  myriads  of  little  twinkling  stars,  that  essayed  to  dim  the  light  of 
the  sun,  who  here  and  there  sent  in  his  beams  through  the  narrow  loop- 
holes and  windows  of  the  hall,  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  splendid  cere- 
monies. The  banquet  commenced  ;  and  it  was  not  a  little  amusing  to 
see  the  city  authorities  maintain  their  charter  by  commencing  a  most 
formidable  attack  upon  the  turtle  and  the  viands  which  were  so  pro- 
fusely spread  over  the  table.  Not  a  moment  was  lost.  Triumphal 
arches  quickly  assumed  the  appearance  of  shapeless  ruins,  and  wines 
from  every  quarter  of  the  globe  paid  a  heavy  duty  upon  being  deposited 
in  the  city  vats  ? 

VOL.  xxiu.  19 
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At  length  the  martial  clangor  of  the  trumpet  announced  the  royal 
banquet.  His  Majesty  took  his  seat  on  the  dais,  with  the  imperial  crown 
upon  his  head  amid  the  deafening  shouts  of  the  up-standing  noblesse  of 
the  land.  Lord  Glengall's  seat  was  high  up  in  the  hall ;  and  next  to 
him,  on  one  side,  was  the  Earl  of  Blessington,  whom  I  had  the  honor 
of  knowing,  and  the  Earl  of  Falmouth  on  the  other,  both  of  whom  are 
now  gathered  to  their  fathers.  They  insisted  upon  my  taking  a  seat 
with  them,  to  which  of  course  I  was  nothing  loath ;  and  there  I  fully 
participated  in  all  the  luxuries  of  the  table,  instead  of  waiting  like  an  hum- 
ble page  for  the  remains  of  the  feast.  Lord  Blessington  requested  me 
to  go  into  the  peeresses'  gallery  and  endeavour  to  procure  refreshments 
for  Lady  Blessington.  I  had  never  seen  her  ladyship  ;  but  her  famed 
beauty  and  talents  did  not  render  the  task  one  of  great  difficulty.  Amid 
a  blaze  of  beauty,  I  soon  discovered  the  fair  lady,  to  whom  I  was  to  enact 
my  part  of  Esquire.  In  return  for  the  attentions  I  had  the  good  fortune 
to  offer,  I  received  most  gracious  smiles,  and  the  blandest  of  speeches, 
and  felt  myself  rise  in  stature  as  I  again  paced  the  ancient  hall.  At 
length  one  of  the  most  imposing  ceremonies  commenced ;  and  many  a 
swan-like  neck  was  stretcjied  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  unapproachable 
magnificence  of  the  scene  ;  the  entrance  of  the  champion  (accompanied 
by  the  hero  of  a  thousand  battles,)  in  a  full  suit  of  armor  and  superbly 
mounted  on  a  white  charger  with  a  plume  of  feathers  on  its  head ;  the 
Marquis  of  Anglesea,  similarly  caparisoned ;  the  Lord  Howard  of 
Effingham,  and  others  of  comparatively  less  note.  It  had  been  whis- 
pered that  Mr.  Horace  Seymour  (now  Sir  Horace,)  had  been  selected 
by  His  Majesty  for  that  important  character,  and  his  splendid  appearance 
would  perhaps  under  other  circumstances  have  justified  the  choice.  The 
right,  however,  was  hereditary,  and  the  real  representative  would  indeed 
have  shown  craven,  and  unworthy  the  high  distinction,  if  he  had  relin- 
quished  so  honorable  a  position.  The  anecdote  which  is  related  at  the 
coronation  of  George  III.,  of  the  challenge  having  been  accepted  in  be- 
half  of  Prince  Charles  Stuart,  after  the  gauntlet  was  dashed  upon  the 
earth,  was  here  omitted ;  for  here,  happily,  there  was  an  undisputed 
succession.  After  the  champion  had  drank  to  the  health  of  *  George  the 
Fourth,  the  rightful  monarch  of  Great  Britain,'  in  a  cup  of  gold  sent 
by  His  Majesty,  (and  which  is  retained  by  the  champion,)  he  *nd  the 
accompanying  nobles  backed  their  horses  the  whole  distance  down  the 
hall,  gracefully  bowing  to  their  monarch  at  distinct  intervals,  amid  the 
most  enthusiastic  cheering. 

Walter  Scott  was  there,  his  eye  sparkling  with  delight,  and  devour- 
ing that  magnificence  of  which  his  pen  alone  could  convey  the  unlimit- 
ed splendor.  Non  nobis  Domine  was  given  by  a  numerous  choir  most 
superbly ;  and  the  whole  of  the  ceremonies  were  at  length  concluded. 
I  left  the  hall  with  the  loss  of  my  cap  and  feathers,  and  in  a  humble 
beaver,  which  I  borrowed  from  a  friend  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  I 
elbowed  my  way  through  the  crowd,  sated  with  splendor  and  fairly  ex- 
hausted. London  was  a  blaze  of  light,  and  Hyde  Park,  I  presume  for 
the  first  time,  was  brilliantly  illuminated.  Fireworks  of  the  most  dae- 
zling  description  shot  meteor-like  from  every  open  ppot  in  the  vast  me- 
tropolisy  ana  the  pyrotechnical  art  displayed  in  the  parks  at  the  gov- 
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emment  expense  beggared  all  description.  As  I  have  already  stated, 
Covent-Garden  Theatre  had  made  a  golden  harvest  by  anticipating  the 
coronation ;  but  it  was  left  for  Drnry-Lane  to  give  as  near  as  possible  a 
fac-simile  of  the  one  that  had  so  recently  taken  place.  A  platform  was 
thrown  over  the  centre  of  the  pit,  across  which  the  procession  took  place. 
Elliston  repeated  it  so  often  fo  crowded  houses,  that  at  length  he  fan- 
cied himself  the  King  dejure  ;  and  his  enthusiasm  carried  him  to  such  . 
an  extent,  that  on  one  occasion  he  stopped  suddenly  in  the  centre  of  the 
platform,  and  with  a  most  gracious  and  benignant  smile,  extended  his 
arms  at  full  length  and  gave  the  audience  a  regal  blessing,  in  the  fol- 
lowing pithy  sentence :  *  Bless  ye,  my  people  P 


F    o   L   L  o   w 


■  O  f  mon  roi ! 
rtrndii  cctnme  moi  racine.  ou  donne-mol  des  alien 

Commeatol!'  Victor  Hooo. 


Eagle  !  that  coursing  by  on  mighty  pinion. 
Cleaving  tlie  cloud  with  firm  and  dauntless  breast. 

Hast  deigned  to  stoop  thee  from  thy  prOud  dominion. 
To  circle  in  thy  flight  my  lowly  nest 

1  mark  thee  now,  all  heavenwanl  ascending. 

Thy  far  form  eresting  the  cefolean, 
Above  earth's  shadows  on  thy  pathway  wending, 

Thine  eye  of  fire  aye  fixed  upon  the  sun. 

Oh !  as  I  watch  thee,  all  unfettered  sweeping 
High  o'er  the  rift  that  weighs  my  pinion  here, 

I  yearn  like  thee  my  pJmne  in  ether  steeping. 
To  soar  away  through  yon  free  atmosphere. 

Thine  eye  was  on  mv  spirit's  humble  rfwelling, 

And  as  I  met  its  all  pervading  rays, 
I  felt  along  each  vein  new  nature  swelling. 

And  my  weak  heart  grow  strong  ()eneath  thy  gaze. 

And  thus  infused  with  thine  ilnfeari^  spirit, 
-    My  wing,  that  scareely  mi^ht  essay  yon  rack, 
Castmg  the  feebleness  it  did  mherit, 
Wofld  boldly  dare  with  thee  the  tfpward  track. 

And  think  not  I  wotdd  sink :  no,  hlH  toiquaiUng, 

I  poise  me  now  to  follow  on  thy  veay ; 
To  mount  the  tempest-cloud  with  nerve  unfailing. 

And  threiitd  the  path  whereon  the  lightnings  play. 

Press  on !  strong  plumed!  on  tireless  wing  upspringing. 

Thy  course  to  ever  toward  the  emp)rrean ; 
And  at  thy  side  my  bonded  spirit  winging. 

Will  mount  with  thee  till  thy  high  goal  be  won ! 

.Ye»- lor*,  JD^^emWr;  184a  ^^m  E.  n»wrTT. 
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REMINISCENCES    OF    A     DARTMOOR    PRISONER. 


M  C  U  B  S  R 


It  was  my  fortune  to  be  taken  prisoner  in  India  during  the  war  of 
1812.  I  was,  with  others,  confined  in  Fort  William  at  Calcutta,  for 
several  months,  until  the  authorities  could  find  an  opportunity  to  send 
us  to  England.  At  length  the  Bengal  fleet  being  ready  for  their  return 
▼oyage,  the  prisoners  were  distributed  on  board  the  several  vessels 
which  composed  it.  I  was  placed  with  a  few  others  on  board  the 
*  Lord  Wellington,'  and  being  in  a  destitute  condition,  I  agreed  to  assist 
in  working  the  ship  to  England,  at  the  same  rate  as  the  regular  hands 
on  board.  The  fleet  rendezvoused  in  the  near  vicinity,  and  consisted  of 
something  over  thirty  sail,  most  of  them  of  the  largest  class,  and  equal 
in  size  to  a  line-of-battle  ship.  They  were  well  armed,  some  carrying 
thirty  or  forty  guns,  with  a  plentiful  supply  of  muskets,  pikes,  etc. 
This  had  been  customary  for  many  years,  as  a  protection  against  the 
French  privateers  and  men-ofwar,  which  swarmed  the  Indian  ocean  ; 
in  many  instances  proving  themselves  more  than  a  match  for  their 
enemies,  and  sometimes  beating  off  large  class  frigates. 

On  going  on  board,  I  found  between  four  and  five  hundred  people, 
including  officers,  passengers,  and  crew.  The  captain  was  a  large 
heavy-built  man,  very  unwieldy,  and  remarkable  only  for  having  a 
large,  long  body  placed  upon  very  small  legs.  He  reminded  me  of  an 
ill-constructed  building,  ready  to  fall  by  its  own  weight.  He  appeared 
never  to  be  happy  unless  he  was  *  in  hot  water,'  either  with  the  pas- 
sengers or  crew.  There  were  six  mates,  or  more  properly  lieutenants, 
for  all  the  officers  were  in  uniform.  There  were  also  a  dozen  or  more 
midshipmen,  a  boatswain  and  his  two  mates,  gunners,  quarter-masters, 
armorers,  sail-makers,  and  carpenters  in  abundance.  In  short,  we 
were  fitted  out  in  complete  man-of-war  fashion ;  not  forgetting  the 
cat-o'-nine-tails,  which  was  used  with  great  liberality.  The  crew  was 
made  up  of  all  nations,  but  the  majority  consisted  of  broken-down  men- 
of-war's  men,  who  being  unfit  for  His  Majesty's  service  had  little  fear 
of  imprisonment.  The  others  were  composed  of  Portuguese,  Dutch, 
Italian,  etc. ;  and  taken  altogether,  one  would  have  inferred  that  they 
must  have  been  drafted  from  FalstafTs  regiment  of  taterdamallions. 

One  fine  morning  the  fleet  got  under  way.  Nothing  note- worthy  or 
interesting  however  occurred  until  we  made  the  island  of  Ceylon,  where 
we  lay  a  couple  of  days ;  during  which  time  the  crew^o^  and  kept  most 
unaccountably  drunk.  The  officers  tried  every  method  to  solve  the 
mystery,  but  without  effect.  The  truth  was,  the  men  became  suddenly 
fond  of  cocoa-nuts,  selecting  them  from  the  bum-boats  in  preference  to 
any  other  fruit.  The  secret  was,  that  the  shell  was  bored  before  the  nut 
was  quite  ripe,  the  juice  poured  out,  and  Arrack  substituted  in  its 
place.     Our  next  place  of  stopping  was  Madras,  where  we  took  in 
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more  cargo,  but  no  more  cocoa-nuts,  as  no  fruit-boats  put  off  to   us, 
the  weather  being  too  rough  to  admit  of  it. 

We  had  now  been  at  sea  several  weeks,  and  had  many  among  our 
crew  and  passengers  upon  the  sick-list.  Of  the  former,  was  a  young 
man  on  his  first  voyage.  He  had  been  ill  more  than  a  week,  and  there 
being  no  physician  on  board,  there  was  little  or  nothing  done  for  him. 
At  length  he  became  delirious  at  intervals ;  and  during  the  whole  of 
the  last  night  of  his  existence  he  made  the  most  piercing  and  heart- 
rending cries ;  calling  incessantly  for  his  mother  and  sister,  and 
lamenting  that  he  should  never  see  them  more.  Poor  fellow  !  before  the 
next  night  he  was  sewed  up  in  his  hammock,  with  a  couple  of  shot  at 
his  feet ;  prayers  were  read  over  him,  and  in  the  presence  of  his  silent 
and  pensive  ship-mates,  he  was  consigned  to  the  ocean,  that  vast  and 
sublime  grave  of  countless  millions  of  our  race.  Several  weeks  after 
this  occurrence,  one  of  the  passengers,  a  Frenchman,  died  of  the  con- 
sumption, and  was  buried  in  the  same  way ;  and  had  not  the  subject 
been  of  too  serious  a  nature,  the  event  would  have  partaken  somewhat 
of  the  ludicrous.  As  usual,  the  shot  was  placed  at  the  feet  of  the  dead 
body,  but  proved  to  be  insufficient  to  sink  it.  The  consequence  was, 
that  the  head  and  shoulders  remained  above  the  surface,  bobbing  up  and 
down,  until  we  lost  sight  of  it  in  the  distance.  The  captain's  clerk 
always  officiated  as  Chaplain  at  the  funerals  and  divine  service ; 
which  latter,  by  the  way,  was  more  of  a  farce  than  any  thing  else ;  for 
I  have  known  more  than  one  instance  where  they  have  been  interrupted 
in  the  very  midst  by  a  squall  of  wind.  Then  to  see  the  hubbub  ;  the 
congregation  dispersed  ;  some  ordered  aloft,  with  such  pious  (though 
sometimes  more  forcible)  ejaculations  as:  *  Lay  aloft  there,  you  lubbers  ? 
D — n  your  bloods!  I'll  see  your  back-bones!  I'll  set  the  cat  at 
you  !'  etc. 

We  now  approached  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  weather  became 
lowering  ;  and  as  the  day  advanced,  heavy  masses  of  black  clouds  gra- 
dually arose  above  the  horizon,  and  palled  the  sky.  Night  came  on 
suddenly,  and  with  it  the  threatened  storm  in  all  its  fury.  The  dark- 
ness was  as  it  were  the  quintessence  of  an  ink-bottle.  Nothing  could  be 
seen,  save  when  the  lightning  gleamed,  or  when  the  rockets  which  were 
sent  up  from  the  Commodore,  and  broke  forth,  spreading  their  lurid, 
baleful  light  to  give  notice  to  the  squadron  of  their  position  ;  then  for  an 
instant  the  whole  scene  was  lit  up  with  a  hideous  glare,  when  all  would 
subside  again  into  tenfold  darkness.  This,  accompanied  by  the  whist- 
ling of  the  wind,  the  roar  of  thunder,  and  the  booming  of  a  gun  at  in- 
tervals from  the  Commodore,  to  give  notice  for  putting  about,  gave  a 
grandeur  and  sublimity  to  the  scene,  which  I  have  never  seen  sur- 
passed. Fear  gave  way  to  excitement ;  and  the  idea  of  perishing  amid 
this  terrible  war  of  the  elements  was  worth  years  of  the  monotony  of 
e very-day  life.  I  thought  too  of  the  Flying  Dutchman,  but  did  not  fall 
in  with  him  until  some  time  after,  and  then  it  was  by  day-light,  and 
without  the  poetry  of  *  darkness,  and  cloud,  and  storm.' 

The  tempest  gradually  subsided,  and  at  the  end  of  two  or  three  days 
scarcely  a  breath  of  wind  was  to  be  felt.  Angry  Nature  had  changed 
her  frowns  for  sportive  smiles ;  the  face  of  the  great  deep  was  like  polished 
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glass ;  but  there  was  a  long  swell  of  the  ocean,  apparently  of  miles  in 
length ;  its  bosom  heaving  and  sinking,  as  if  still  oppressed  with  its  late 
troubles.  Our  ship  lay  utterly  unmanageable,  her  sails  flapping  idly 
against  the  masts.  There  was  not  sufficient  wind  to  make  her  answer 
the  helm  ;  and  there  we  lay,  rolling  and  plunging,  expecting  every  mo- 
ment to  see  our  masts  go  by  the  board.  The  lower  yards  dipped  at  every 
roll ;  and  so  great  was  the  strain,  that  it  drew  the  strong  iron  ring-bolts 
by  which  the  guns  were  secured,  and  the  lashings  which  fastened  the 
large  water-butts  broke  loose.  This  was  at  night ;  and  the  power  and 
speed  with  which  these  heavy  articles  were  driven  from  side  to  side  was 
truly  terrific.  It  took  all  hands  the  whole  night,  (and  not  without  great 
danger)  to  secure  them.  The  next  day,  a  new  and  greater  danger  pre- 
sented itself  in  a  different  form.  A  large  ship,  about  the  size  of  our 
own,  lay  in  the  same  helpless  condition ;  and  by  reason  of  a  current,  or 
some  other  cause,  approached  so  near  that  it  became  truly  alarming. 
Both  vessels  were  rolling  their  keels  nearly  out  of  the  water ;  and  had 
they  come  in  contact,  it  would  have  been  certain  destruction  to  both. 
It  was  necessary  that  something  should  be  done  immediately ;  and  the 
crews  of  both  vessels  were  ordered  into  their  respective  boats,  with 
lines  attached  to  the  ships  ;  and  with  several  hours'  hard  labor  at  the 
oars,  Oiey  were  enabled  to  separate  them. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  I  had  a  view,  not  of  the  Flying  Dutchman 
exactly,  but  of  his  ship,  while  standing  on  the  forecastle  early  one  morn- 
ing. There  had  been  a  fog  during  the  night,  and  a  portion  of  the  vapor 
still  hung  over  the  surface  of  the  water.  I  had  remained  in  that  position 
but  a  few  moments,  when  my  attention  was  called  by  the  boat-swain's- 
mate,  who  stood  near  by :  *  Look  yonder  !*  said  he,  pointing  with  his  fin- 
ger. I  looked  in  the  direction  indicated,  and  lo !  there  lay  the  mystic 
*  Phantom  Ship.'  She  was  only  a  few  yards  off;  perfectly  becalmed, 
with  no  more  motion  than  if  painted  on  canvass,  and  apparently  not  over 
six  feet  long,  yet  perfect  in  every  respect.  I  was  gazing  in  admiration, 
with  my  eyes  rivetted  upon  the  object,  when  there  came  a  light  breath 
of  air,  so  light  that  I  could  hardly  feel  it ;  presently  the  mist  began 
gradually  to  rise  and  disperse  ;  the  ship  began  to  recede ;  the  magic 
scene  was  at  an  end  !  A  breeze  had  sprung  up,  and  the  phantom-ship 
proved  to  be  one  of  the  fleet ;  and  by  a  signal  from  the  Commodore,  she 
took  her  station'  in  line  with  the  other  vessels.  I  never  saw  any 
thing  like  it  before  nor  since.  The  atmospheric  delusion  was  astonish- 
ing ;  but  it  was  nothing  new  to  the  old  boatswain's-mate.  All  the  other 
vessels  were  obscured  by  the  fog,  and  this  happened  to  be  the  nearest  to 
us.  Had  the  others  been  in  sight  they  might  (or  might  not)  have  pre- 
sented the  same  appearance.  Possibly  the  position  of  that  particular 
ship  helped  to  produce  the  effect.  The  sight  of  so  large  a  fleet  formed  in 
two  lines,  extending  four  or  five  miles,  each  convoyed  by  a  man-of-war, 
like  a  troop  of  soldiers  led  on  in  single-file  by  its  officers,  was  *  beautiful 
exceedingly ;'  especially  when  the  rising  or  setting  sun  illuminated 
their  white  sails,  and  a  signal-gun  from  the  Commodore  changed  their 
course  ;  every  ship  in  that  vast  fleet,  at  the  cry  of  *  About  ship !  moving 
as  by  one  mind,  and  gracefully  bowing  to,  and  as  it  were  saluting,  the 
breeze !     It  was  a  scene  never  to  be  forgotten^ 
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The  wind  gradually  increased  until  it  became  a  smart  breeze,  and  we 
soon  neared  the  Island  of  St.  Helena.  Here  we  first  heard  of  the 
downfall  of  Napoleon,  the  greatest  warrior  of  all  ages ;  one  who  struck 
such  terror  into  the  souls  of  combined  Europe,  that  they  dared  not  let 
him  go  free,  and  imposed  upon  Great  Britain  the  honorable  task  of  be- 
coming his  jailor ;  and  her  very  heart  quaked  within  her  bosom  while 
life  remained  in  his ;  doomed  though  he  was  to  perpetual  and  hopeless 
exile,  upon  an  isolated  rock  in  the  midst  of  the  ocean.  On  seeing  the  yel- 
low flags,  with  the  motto  '  Orange  boven,^  flying  ^t  the  mast-heads  of  the 
shipping,  and  hearing  of  the  overthrow  of  the  power  of  France,  our  old 
Dutch  boatswain's-mate,  (who  in  his  youth  had  served  with  the  brave 
Admiral  De  Winter,  and  who  had  braved  the  *  battle  and  the  breeze'  for 
more  than  half  a  century,)  was  touched  to  the  very  depths  of  his  stout 
heart.  He  was  completely  melted,  and  wept  like  a  child  over  the  fallen 
fortunes  of  Napoleon.  '  Holland,'  said  he,  '  has  lost  her  best  friend. 
Who  like  him  will  watch  over  and  protect  my  country !'  He  was  natu- 
rally of  a  cheerful  disposition  ;  but  from  that  time  to  the  close  of  the 
voyage,  he  appeared  sad  and  disheartened,  and  a  smile  scarce  ever 
came  over  his  countenance.  I  may  remark  in  passing,  that  there  were 
on  board  of  our  ship  some  ten  or  fifteen  Dutch  prisoners,  who  were  the 
remnant  of  a  large  force  that  had  formerly  been  garrisoned  at  the 
island  of  Java.  All  but  these  few  had  been  gradually  wasted  away  by 
pestilence  and  the  poisoned  spears  and  knives  of  the  natives ;  and  Hol- 
land, being  so  much  engaged  in  her  wars  at  home,  had  no  means  of  aid- 
ing so  distant  a  colony.  Such  was  their  condition  when  the  island  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  English  ;  and  they  were  rescued  from  destruction 
by  the  natives,  only  by  becoming  prisoners  of  war  to  the  English. 
They  were  all  old  men,  and  some  of  tliem  could  speak  a  little  English : 
they  used  to  relate  to  me  their  former  condition,  and  talk  of  their  future 
prospects.  The  tale  was  a  sad  one.  When  young  they  were  *  kidnap- 
ped,' as  they  termed  it,  by  the  government,  as  no  volunteers  could  be 
got  to  serve  in  that  sickly  climate.  They  were  forced  from  home  and 
their  parents  at  a  tender  age  and  sent  to  that  far  country,  whence  they 
had  no  prospect  of  ever  returning,  or  hearing  from  their  friends.  Some 
of  them  had  been  absent  for  forty  years,  during  which  time  they  had 
seen  none  of  their  connexions,  and  seldom  heard  from  them ;  for  many 
years  all  intercourse  had  been  dropped.  They  felt  themselves  entire 
strangers  in  the  world ;  they  were  going  to  Holland  to  be  sure,  but  not 
to  their  home.  After  the  lapse  of  so  many  years,  where  could  they 
seek  for  their  friends  ?  Death  and  other  causes  had  removed  and  scat- 
tered them  ;  and  they  almost  dreaded  the  time  when  they  should  again 
set  their  feet  upon  the  land  of  their  fathers.  Having  been  many  months 
their  associate  in  imprisonment,  I  took  a  deep  interest  in  these  poor  fel- 
lows ;  participated  in  their  feelings,  and  parted  from  them  with  regret. 
Peace  to  their  memories!  They  have  without  doubt  long  ere  this 
ended  their  weary  pilgrimage  of  life. 

We  remained  at  St.  Helena  several  weeks,  waiting  for  the  China 
fleet,  during  which  time  we  took  in  a  fresh  supply  of  provisions,  water, 
etc.  This  now  famed  island  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  huge  irre- 
gular block  of  granite,  rising  perpendicularly  from  the  midst  of  the  sea. 
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The  town,  what  there  is  of  it,  is  built  in  a  gully  or  chasm  in  the  rock  : 
the  inhabitants  are  composed  mostly  of  the  military  establishment  and 
those  connected  with  it,  with  perhaps  a  few  exceptions.  The  island  is 
only  useful  as  a  stopping-place  for  outward  and  homeward  bound  India- 
men,  etc  ;  and  the  inhabitants  would  be  in  a  state  of  starvation,  were 
it  not  for  the  supplies  of  provisions  which  they  obtain  from  the  shipping 
which  put  in  there.  All  manner  of  coins  from  all  manner  of  countries 
are  in  circulation  here ;  and  all  copper  coin  goes  for  a  penny,  be  it 
twice  the  size  of  a  dollar,  or  as  small  as  a  five-cent  piece.  A  person 
that  way  minded  might  soon  make  a  large  and  curious  collection  here. 

The  China  fleet  now  made  its  appearance,  and  after  a  few  days' 
delay  we  all  got  under  weigh,  with  a  convoy  of  a  frigate,  a  sloop-of- 
war,  and  a  transport  full  of  troops,  who  on  their  arrival  in  England 
were  ordered  immediately  to  the  United  States,  where  they  were  sadly 
cut  up  at  the  battle  of  New-Orleans.  We  left  the  island  with  a  stiff 
breeze,  which  continued  with  fine  clear  weather  for  several  days.  The 
fleet  amounted  to  over  seventy  sail,  and  was  arranged  in  two  lines; 
and  in  fine  weather,  with  all  sail  set,  we  composed  a  beautiful  spectacle. 
During  the  whole  of  the  voyage  the  utmost  precaution  was  used  to  pre- 
vent an  attack  or  capture  by  privateers,  or  national  vessels  of  the 
enemy.  Lights  of  every  kind  were  strictly  forbidden  at  night,  except 
through  a  special  order  from  a  superior  officer,  and  a  double  watch 
was  kept  day  and  night. 

*  Land,  ho  V  cried  the  look-out  at  the  mast-head,  one  day.  It  proved 
to  be  what  is  termed  the  Western  Islands,  which  lay  directly  ahead  of 
us.  *  Sail,  ho !'  was  the  next  cry ;  and  all  eyes  were  turned  toward 
the  strangers.     They  were  two  *  long,  low,  black-looking  schooners,' 

lying-to  very  quietly,  about  three  miles  ahead.      *  See  the  d d 

Yankees !'  shouted  all  hands,  in  full  chorus,  as  the  American  flag  was 
displayed  at  their  gaff.  A  thrill  shot  through  my  nerves ;  my  heart 
swelled,  and  my  eyes  filled  with  tears,  as  I  beheld  the  Flag  of  my 
Country  for  the  first  time  for  many  months.  No  one  can  imagine  the 
love  he  bears  his  native  land,  until  he  tests  it  as  I  have  done.  Many 
were  the  speculations  as  to  the  probability  of  capturing  the  saucy  pri- 
vateersman  ;  for  by  this  time  all  the  sail  that  the  convoy  could  possibly 
set  was  spread  in  chase  of  the  enemy,  who  as  yet  had  made  no  attempt 
to  fly,  although  apparently  but  a  stone's  throw  ahead  of  us.  Our  cap. 
tain  was  the  only  one  in  my  hearing  who  seemed  to  doubt  their  being 
taken  :  *  The  d  -^ — d  scamps  know  too  well,'  said  he,  *  what  their  craft 
can  do,  to  trust  themselves  so  near  us.'  We  now  appeared  close  on 
board  of  them,  and  the  chase  well  under  way,  when  each  fired  a  gun 
in  defiance  or  derision,  and  darted  off  like  birds.  It  was  now  nearly 
dark,  and  we  were  not  far  from  land,  for  which  one  of  the  schooners 
seemed  to  fly  right  before  the  wind,  closely  pursued  by  the  frigate,  under 
all  the  canvass  she  could  set.  The  other  put  out  to  sea,  close-hauled 
upon  the  wind.  The  brig  and  transport,  the  fastest  craft  in  the  fleet, 
crowded  all  sail,  but  without  nearing  the  schooner,  as  she  could  lie  at 
least  two  points  more  to  windward  than  her  pursuers.  They  both 
escaped  !  The  frigate  being  disabled,  by  springing  her  fore-top-mast, 
gave  up  the  phase ;  the  others  relinquished  the  pursuit  as  fruitless^  and 
rejoined  the  fleet. 
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The  night  was  extremely  dark ;  and  the  next  morning  two  large 
vessels  were  missing.  Tt  seemed  that  the  privateers  had  returned,  and 
hovering  around,  watched  their  opportunity,  and  captured  two  of  our 
most  richly-freighted  ships ;  but  as  those  seas  were  swarming  with 
British  cruisers,  they  were  shortly  re-captured  and  sent  to  England, 
where  the  whole  fleet  soon  arrived.  The  West-India  fleet  came  into 
port  about  the  same  time ;  and  the  amount  of  wealth  brought  into  Lon- 
don by  the  safe  arrival  of  the  Bengal,  China,  and  West-India  fleets, 
must  have  been  almost  incredible.  For  myself,  I  was  consigned  to  a 
dreary  prison,  *  as  will  more  particularly  appear'  in  an  ensuing  number. 


VERITABLE       SEA       STORY. 


ny     niRnr    fran^ 


*  The  sea,  the  sea,  the  o — pen  sea,  the  blue,  the  fresh ,-'  but  here  we  hall ; 
Mr.  Cornwall  knew  very  little  about  the  sea,  or  he  would  have  written  salt. 
*  The  whales  they  whistled,  the  porpoise  rolled, 

And  the  dolphins  bared  their  backs  of  gold  ;' 
Worse  and  worse  ;  more  blunders  than  words,  and  such  a  jumble  ! 
Whales  spouty  but  never  whistle ;  dolphins'  backs  are  silver ;  and  porpoises  never  roll, 
but  tumble. 
'  It  plays  with  the  clouds,  it  mocks  the  skies. 

And  Uke  a  cradled  creature  lies,'  and  squalls,    - 

He  should  have  added ;  but  to  avoid  brawls 
With  the  poet's  friends  I  '11  auote  no  more ;  but  entre  nous. 
Those  who  write  correctly  atx)ut  the  sea  are  exceedii^  few. 
Young  Dana  with  us,  ana  Marry  at  over  the  water,* 
Are  afl  the  writers  that  I  know  of,  who  appear  to  have  brought  a 
Discerning  eye  to  bear  on  that  peculiar  state  of  existence. 
An  ocean  life,  which  looks  so  romantic  at  a  distance. 
To  succeed  where  every  body  else  fails,  would  be  an  uncommon  glory, 
While  to  fail  would  be  no  disgrace  ;  so  I  am  resolved  to  try  my  hand  upon  a  sea-story. 
In  naming  sea-authors,  I  omitted  Cooper,  Chamier,  Sue,  and  many  others. 
Because  tney  appear  to  have  gone  to  sea  without  asking  leave  of  their  mothers : 
For  those  good  ladies  never  could  have  consented  that  their  boys  should  dwell  on 
An  element  that  Nature  never  fitted  them  to  excel  on. 
Their  descriptions  are  so  fine,  and  their  tars  so  exceedingly  flowery, 
They  appear  to  have  ^thered  their  ideas  from  some  naval  spectacle  at  the '  Bowery  ;' 
And  in  fact  I  have  serious  doubts  whether  either  of  them  ever  saw  blue  water. 
Or  ever  had  the  felieity  of  saluting  the  '  gunner's  daughter.' 

It  was  on  board  of  the  packet ,  from  feelings  deferential 

To  private  griefe,  I  omit  all  facts  that  are  non-essential : 

To  Ifavre  we  were  bound,  and  passengers  there  were  four  of  us. 

Three  men  and  a  lady -^  not  an  individual  more  of  us. 

The  month  was  July,  the  weather  warm  and  hazy, 

The  sea  smooth  as  glass,  the  winds  asleep  or  lazy. 

Dull  times  of  course^  for  the  sea,  though  mvorable  to  the  mind^s  expansion, 

Yet  keeps  the  body  confined  to  a  very  few  feet  of  stanchion. 

Our  employments  were  nought  save  eating,  drinking  and  sleeping, 

Excepting  the  ladv,  who  a  diary  was  keeping. 

She  was  a  very  pleasant  person  though  mt,  and  a  long  way  past  forty. 

Which  will  of  course  prevent  any  body  from  thinking  any  thing  naughty. 


*  T  u\v»  xmintcnfionally  omitted  to  name   Falcokbr.  who  deserves  the  highest  honors  among 
nautical  writers. 
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A  very  pleasant  person,  but  nuch  an  enormous  feeder, 

That  our  captain  began  to  fear  she  might  prove  a  famine-breeder ; 

A  sort  of  female  FabtaflT,  fond  of  jokes  and  gay  society. 

Cards,  claret,  eau-de-vie,  and  a  great  hater  of  sobriety. 

Her  favorite  game  at  cards  she  acknowledged  was  ecarUy 

But  like  Mrs.  Battle,  she  loved  whist,*and  we  soon  made  up  a  party. 

We  played  from  mom  till  night,  and  then  from  night  till  morning, 

Althoujgh  the  captain,  who  was  pious,  continually  gave  us  warning 

That  time  so  badly  spent  would  lead  to  some  disaster ; 

At  which  Madame  G would  laugh,  and  only  deal  the  faster. 

Breakfast  was  served  at  ei^ht,  and  as  soon  as  it  was  ended 

Round  flew  the  cards ;  ana  the  game  was  not  buspended 

Until  seven-bells  struck,  when  we  stopped  a  while  for  lunch. 

To  allow  Madame  time  to  imbibe  her  allowance  of  punch ; 

Tliis  done,  at  work  we  went,  with  heated  blood  and  flushed  faces. 

Talking  of  kings,  queens,  knaves,  trick?,  clubs  and  aces. 

At  six  bells  (three  p.  M.,)  we  threw  down  our  cards  and  went  to  dinner, 

Where  Madame  never  missed  her  appetite,  whether  she  had  been  a  loser  or  a  winner ; 

Then  up  from  the  almonds  and  raisins,  and  down  again  to  the  queens  and  aces. 

We  had  only  to  remove  from  one  end  of  the  table  to  the  other  to  resume  our  places ; 

Another  pause  at  six,  p.  M.,  for  in  spite  of  all  our  speeches, 

Madarae*8  partner  would  lay  down  his  cards  for  the  sake  of  pouchong  and  brandy 

peaches ; 
Being  French  and  polite,  of  course,  she  only  gaid  *  Eh  bien ."  but  no  doubt  thought  him 

a  lubber. 
For  a  cup  of  washy  tea  to  break  in  upon  her  rubber. 
At  four  bells  (ten  p.  m.,)  up  from  the  cards  and  down  again  at  the  table, 
To  drink  champaigne  and  eat  cold  chicken  as  long  as  we  were  able  ^ 
With  very  slight  variations  this  was  the  daily  life  we  led. 
Breakfast,  whist ;  lunch,  whist ;  dinner,  whist ;  supper,  whist ;  and  then  to  bed. 
The  sea,  for  aught  we  know,  was  like  that  which  Coleridge's  mariners  sailed  on ; 
We  never  looked  at  it,  nor  the  sky,  nor  the  stars ;  and  our  captain  railed  on, 
But  still  we  played,  until  one  day  there  was  a  sudden  dismemberment  of  our  party ; 
We  had  dined  on  soup  d.  la  tortu,  (made  of  pig's  feet,)  of  which  Madame  ate  uncom« 

monly  hearty ; 
And  had  just  resumed  our  game :  it  was  her  cut,  but  she  made  no  motion ; 
*Cut,  Madame,'  said  I ;  *  Good  Heavens !'  exclaimed  her  partner,  *  I  Ve  a  notion 
That  she  has  cut  for  good  ;  quick !  help  her!  she 's  falling !' 
And  the  next  moment  on  the  floor  of  the  cabin  she  lay  sprawling. 
Poor  Madame  !    It  was  in  vain  that  we  tried  hartiihome,  baUiing  and  bleeding; 
Her  spirit  took  its  flight,  tired  to  death  of  her  high  feeding : 
For  spirits  are  best  content  with  steady  habits  and  spare  diet, 
And  will  remain  much  longer  in  a  tabernacle  where  they  can  enjoy  repose  and  quiet 
Than  in  a  body  that  is  continually  uneasy  with  stuffing. 
And  goes  about  like  an  overloaded  porter,  sweating  and  puffing. 

The  next  morning  at  four-bells,  the  sun  was  just  uprisen, 

Glowing  with  very  joy  tp  leave  his  watery  prison  j 

The  bright  cerulean  waves  with  golden  scales  were  crested>, 

Forming  the  fairest  scene  on  which  my  eyes  had  ever  rested ; 

The  wind  was  s.  s.  w.,  and  when  they  let  go  the  main-top  bowline* 

To  sqfiare  the  after  yards,  our  good  ship  stopped  her  rolling. 

Madame  lay  on  the  quarter-deck  sewea  up  in  part  of  an  old  spanker, 

And  for  this  glorious  sight  of  the  ocean  we  had  solely  to  thank  her. 

For  to  have  kept  her  lying  in  the  cabin  would  have  caused  some  of  us  Co  fbel' qualmish. 

And  she  could  not  have  been  kept  on  deck,  as  the  weather  was  growing  waimish; 

Therefore  it  had  been  resolved  in  a  kind  of  council,  on  the  captain's  motion, 

At  sunrise  to  commit  the  old  lady  to  the  ocean. 

She  was  placed  upon  a  plank,  resting  upon  the  taflfrail,  (the  stem  railing,) 

One  end  of  which  was  secured  by  a  bight  of  the  trysail  brailing. 

The  captain  read  the  prayers,  somewhat  curtailed,  out  a  just  proportion, 

The  plank  was  raised,  '  Amen !'  the  corpse  dropped  into  the  ocean. 

Down  in  its  deep  mysterious  caves  she  sunk  to  sleep  with  fishes. 

While  a  few  bubbles  rose  from  her  and  burst  as  if  in  mockery  of  human  wisbei. 

*  Up  with  your  helm ;  brace  round ;  haul  out  your  bowlines : 

Clear  up  tne  deck ;  keep  her  full ;  coil  down  your  tow-lines  !* 

The  ship  was  on  her  course,  and  not  a  word  said  to  remind  us 

Of  the  melancholy  fact  tliat  we  had  left  one  of  our  number  behind  us. 

'Shocking  affiur!  I  remarked  to  Madame 's  partner,  who  looked  solemn  as  a  mummy, 

*0!  horrid!' said  he;  *  I  ahaU  tww  be  coaq)dled  to  ptay  wilh  a  Dummy!' 
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ON      A      PASSAGE      IN      MACBETH. 

'  Go,  bid  thy  mistress,  v/hen  my  drink  is  ready, 
She  strike  upon  the  belL    Get  thee  to  bed.' 


lS.A099tm. 


Let  us  put  on  one  side  for  a  few  moments  the  horrid  midnight  mur- 
der of  the  gracious  Duncan.  Let  us  suppose  of  the  buried  majesty  of 
Scotland, 

'  Upward  to  Heaven  he  took  his  flight, 

If  ever  soul  ascended !' 

Let  US  for  the  moment  imagine  Mrs.  Siddons  to  have  been  the  veritable 
Lady  Macbeth,  and  acknowledge  that  never  was  man  more  powerfully 
tempted  into  evil,  nor  more  deeply  punished  with  his  fall  from  Virtue, 
than  this,  the  Thane  of  Glamis  and  of  Cawdor.  My  concernment  in  this 
Essay  is  neither  with  his  virtue,  nor  his  fall.  I  neither  come  to  praise,  nor 
bury  Cflesar  : 

'  Go,  bid  thy  mistresa,  when  my  drink  ii  ready, 
She  strike  upon  the  bell.    Get  thee  to  bed.' 

In  the  reading  I  desire  should  be  here  given  to  the  language  of  the  im- 
mortal bard,  it  will  be  perceived  that  the  last  pronoun  is  made  emphatic. 
*  Get  thee  to  bed.' 

The  household  of  the  castle  of  Macbeth,  excited  and  disturbed  as  its 
members  had  been  throughout  the  day  by  the  unexpected  arrival  of  the 
King  of  Scotland  at  Inverness,  are  now  subsiding  into  rest.  The  King 
has  retired.  His  suite  are  provided  for  in  various  parts  of  the  quad- 
rangle ;  and  all  the  tumultuary  sounds  of  preparation  and  of  festive 
enjo3rment  have  followed  the  departed  day  ;  and  Banquo  charged  with 
a  princely  gift  to  the  Lady  Macbeth  under  the  title  of  most  kind  hostess, 
from  her  confiding  and  now  slumbering  monarch,  has  paid  his  compli- 
ments and  gone. 

Now  comes  the  deeper  stillness,  and  the  witching  hour  of  that  event- 
ful  night ;  and  the  noble  Thane,  having  gone  the  rounds  of  his  hushed 
castle  to  place  all  entrances  under  both  watch  and  ward,  turns  to  his 
torch-bearer,  the  last  remaining  household  servant  of  the  train,  and 
dismisses  him  with  the  message  I  have  read.  The  words  excite  no  sur- 
prise in  the  mind  of  the  attendant.  He  receives  the  command  and  de- 
parts upon  his  errand  ;  to  deliver  it  as  had  doubtless  been  his  office  be- 
fore,  and  then  retire  for  the  night: 

*Go,  bid  thy  mistress,  when  my  drink  ia  ready, 
She  strike  upon  the  bell.* 

Admired  Editor,  I  have  now  that  to  say  in  thine  ear  that  may  possi» 
bly  startle  thy  preceptions,  shock  thy  wishes,  and  for  the  moment  inter* 
fere  with  thy  store  of  tragick  recollection.  1  would  have  thee  imagine 
with  me,  that  Macbeth,  stifling  all  murderous  intent,  and  all  disloyal 
thought,  had  honestly  gone  down  at  the  sound  of  the  bell,  and,  as  must 
have  been  his  wont  as  is  shewn  from  the  manner  in  which  his  attendant  re- 
ceives the  charge,  had  soberly  partaken  of  the  warm  and  grateful  drink 
his  noble  partner  had  prepared  for  his  refreshing  and  composing  use. 

Imagine  the  illustrious  and  majestick  pair,  their  household  having 
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entirely  withdrawn,  seated  in  the  deep  silence  of  the  night,  on  either 
side  of  a  small  table  as  was  their  happy  wont,  and  gently,  calmly,  dis- 
passionately, and  elegantly  sipping  that  prepared  beverage  ;  that  *  drink 
made  ready'  by  hands  then  yet  innocent  and  spotless.  Imagine  the 
ingredients  of  which  that  dilution  must  have  been  composed !  Not 
wine  for  wine  is  always  *  ready.'  O  call  it  not  by  any  other  W !  Let 
it  not  be  named  Glenlivet ;  think  not  upon  Ferintosh.     It  was  txtsle 

REALITY  IN  THE  LUSTRE  OF  A  MILD  GLORIFICATION,  mingled  wOk  dfOppifigS 

of  the  dew  of  morning. 

They  say  that  the  mind  of  man  is  a  mere  bundle  of  associations,  and 
that  our  success  in  moving  it  to  our  purpose  depends  on  our  awakening 
the  most  powerful,  or  most  agreeable  of  them.  I  know  not  of  what 
associations  that  of  the  reader  may  be  composed ;  but  for  my  own  part 
I  think  a  little  warm  drink  before  going  to  bed  upon  a  night  when  owls 
hoot  and  chimnies  are  to  be  blown  down,  prepared  by  the  small  hands  that 
one  loves,  and  that  all  admire ;  where  a  dimple  takes  place  of  what  in  a 
plebeian  hand  is  a  knuckle,  and  the  round  fingers  taper  gently  off  toward 
points  that  are  touched  with  damask  and  bordered  with  little  rims  of  ivory ; 
where  bright  eyes  beam  with  kindness  as  well  as  wit ;  and  words  fall  in 
silvery  tones  from  a  beautifully- formed  mouth,  like  the  renewal  of  life 
upon  the  soul  of  man  !  I  think  where  one  could  enjoy  all  this,  it  was  a 
monstrous  act  of  folly  on  the  part  of  Macbeth  to  fret  about  the  principality 
of  Cumberland,  or  covet  even  the  whole  kingdom  of  Scotland.  For  my 
own  part  I  must  say,  give  me  the  warm  drink  and  the  sweet  companion, 
ship  of  that  night,  and  let  old  Duncan  with  a  hearty  welcome  sleep  up 
to  his  heart's  content  the  whole  *  ravelled  sleeve  of  care  !' 

Oh  Woman !  dear,  good,  kind,  blessed,  beautiful  Woman !  chosen  of 
Heaven  (and  O  how  well !)  for  the  meet  companion  of  our  otherwise 
forlorn  race  !  is  there  a  moment  throughout  that  whole  circle  of  the  Sun 
which  we  call  Day  more  sweet  to  us,  than  that  which  follows  the  well- 
performed  duties  of  our  lot  and  that  gives  thee  altogether  to  us  at  its 
close,  gentle,  refined,  afibctionate,  soothing,  bland,  and  unreserved  ?  The 
hour  that  precedes  retirement  for  the  night,  when  the  early  luxury  of 
languor  begins  to  take  possession  of  the  senses  ?  When  the  eyes  are 
not  heavy,  but  threaten  to  become  so,  and  long  silken  lashes  first  make 
love  to  each  other  ?  When  it  is  time  to  confine  part  of  that  rich  hair 
en  papilotte  and  fold  the  whole  into  that  pretty  cap ;  to  place  the  feet  in 
small  graceful  slippers,  and  let  ease  put  fashion  tastefully  on  one  side 
in  the  arrangement  of  the  dress  ? 

Doubtless  there  is  a  period  during  the  delirium  of  youthful  fancy 
when  the  calmer  pleasures  are  unappreciated  at  their  value,  but  the 
Andante  of  existence  follows  the  Allegro  of  boyhood ;  its  precious  strains 
fall  deeper  and  more  touchingly  upon  the  Sense  ;  and  the  full  Soul  longs 
to  yield  itself  to  them,  and  to  share  its  emotions  with  the  beloved  one  in 

tones  heard  only  in  her  ivory  ear how  beautiful !  Oh  pure  of  heart, 

how  beautiful ! and,  when  the  belle,  still  delighting  to  please,  has  be- 
come the  friend ;  and  the  mistress,  still  fascinating,  the  wife ;  and  one 
interest,  one  faith,  one  hope,  one  joy,  one  passion,  one  life,  animate  both 
hearts oh  then, 

*  Go,  bid  thy  mistress,  when  my  drink  is  ready, 
She  strike  vpon  the  beU.    Get  thee  to  bed.* 

John  Waters. 
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TiiE&E  was  a  little  smithy  at  the  comer  of  the  road» 

In  the  village  where,  when  life  glow'd  f^h  and  bright,  was  my  abode ; 

A  little  slab-roofd  smithy,  of  a  stain'd  and  dusky  red. 

An  ox-frame  standing  by  the  door,  and  at  one  side  a  soed ; 

The  road  was  lone  and  pleasant,  with  margins  graasy-^^reen, 

Where  browsing  cows  and  nibbling  geese  nom  mom  till  night  were  seen. 

Ifigh  cuii'd  the  smoke  from  the  humble  roof  with  dawning's  earliest  bird, 

And  the  tinkle  of  the  anvil  first  of  the  village  sounds  was  heard ; 

The  bellowB-pufft  the  hammer-beat,  the  whutle  and  the  song. 

Told,  stead&stly  and  merrily.  Toil  roll'd  the  hours  along, 

Till  darkness  fell,  and  the  smithy  then  with  its  forse's  clear  deep  light 

Through  chimney,  window,  door,  and  cleft,  poured  blushes  on  the  night 

The  morning  shows  its  azure  breast  and  scarf  of  silverv  fleece, 

The  margin-grass  is  group'd  with  cows,  and  spotted  with  the  geese ; 

On  the  dew»wet  ereen  by  the  smithy,  tliere's  a  circle  of  crackling  fire. 

Hurrah !  how  it  blazes  and  curls  around  the  coal-man's  welded  ture ! 

While  o'er  it,  with  tonm,  are  the  smith  and  his  man,  to  fit  it  when  cherry-red. 

To  the  tilted  wheel  of  the  huge  grim'd  ark  in  the  back-ground  of  the  shed. 

There  *s  a  stonv  field  on  the  ridee  to  plough,  and  Brindle  must  be  shod. 

And  at  noon^  tnrongh  the  lane  from  die  mrm-house,  I  see  him  slowly  plod  ; 

In  the  strong  frame,  chewing  his  cud,  he  patiendy  stands,  but  see ! 

The  bands  have  been  placed  around  him — he  struggles  to  be  free : 

But  John  and  Timothy  hammer  away,mitil  each  hoof  is  arm'd, 

Then  loosen'd  Brindle  looks  all  round,  a.s  if  wondering  he  's  unharm'd. 

Joe  MatBon's  horse  wants  shoeing,  and  at  even-tide  he 's  seen. 
An  old  gray  sluggish  creature,  widi  his  master  on  the  greeu ; 
Within  the  litde  smithy  old  I>c>bbin  Matson  draws. 
There  John  is  busily  twisting  screws,  and  Timothy  filing  saws ; 
The  bellows  sleeps,  the  forge  is  cold,  and  twilight  dims  the  room, 
With  anvil,  chain,  and  iron  bar,  faint  glimmermg  through  the  gloom, 

I  stand  beside  the  threshhold  and  gaze  upon  the  sight. 

The  doubtful  shape  of  the  old  gray  horse,  and  the  points  of  glancing  light  t 

But  hark !  the  bellows  wakens,  out  dance  the  sparks  in  air. 

And  now  the  forge  is  raked  high  up,  now  bursts  it  to  a  glare ; 

How  brighdy  and  how  cheerily  the  sudden  glow  outbreaks, 

And  what  a  charming  picture  of  the  humble  room  it  makes ! 

It  glints  upon  the  horse-shoes  on  the  ceiling-rafters  hung, 

On  the  anvil  and  the  leaning  sledge  its  quivering  gleams  are  flung ; 

It  touches  with  bronze  the  smith  and  his  man,  uid  it  bathes  old  dosing  gray. 

And  a  blush  is  fixed  on  Matson's  face  in  die  broad  and  steady  ray ; 

One  moment  more,  and  the  iron  is  whirl'd  with  fierce  and  spattenng  glow, 

And  swank !  swank !  swank !  rings  the  sledge's  Bmite,tink !  tink  !the  hammer's  Mow. 

*  Whoa,  Dobbm !'  says  Tim,  as  he  pares  the  hoof,  *  whoa !  whoa !'  «"  he  fits  the  shoe, 
And  the  click  of  the  driving  nails  is  heard,  till  the  humble  toil  is  through; 
Pleas'd  Matson  mounts  his  dd  gray  steed,  and  I  hear  the  hea\7  beat 
Of  the  trotting  hoofs,  up  the  comer  road,  till  the  sounds  in  the  distance  fleet : 


And  I  depart  with  ^teful  ^y  to  the  King  of  earth  and  heaven. 
That  e'en  to  life  in  its  lowliest  phase,  sucli  interest  should  be  gii 


given. 
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THE      FINE      ARTS. 

A    FKW    HINTS    ON    THE    PHILOSOPHT   OP    SIZE    IN    ITS    RELATION    TO    THE    FINE    ARTS. 

BT       OXOROX       BARVXr. 


It  is  a  common  remark  made  by  most  persons  who  visit  the  mightiest 
cataract  in  the  world,  that  it  fails  to  impress  one's  mind  with  that  just 
idea  of  its  grandeur  which  truly  belongs  to  its  vastness,  and  which  is 
always  formed  from  attentively  reading  or  listening  to  a  correct  verbal 
or  written  description  of  it.  Even  the  most  faithful  drawings  cannot 
awaken  an  adequate  conception  of  the  majesty,  the  greatness  of  Niagara. 
Now  the  law  of  optics  will  serve  to  convince  us  that  this  must  ever  be 
so,  since  the  image  formed  in  the  dark  chamber  of  the  eye  is  exceed- 
ingly small ;  and  as  the  Falls  are  always  approached  gradually  from  a 
distance,  the  surrounding  landscape  occupies  by  far  the  largest  portion 
of  the  field  of  vision  ;  hence  the  descending  stream  can  only  sustain  a 
subordinate  part  in  the  general  view  ;  but  when  you  have  approached 
the  very  verge  of  the  precipice  over  which  the  rolling  waters  rush  with 
maddening  roar ;  or  when,  from  beneath,  you  stand  upon  the  piles  of 
broken  rocks,  and  look  upward  or  around,  and  can  only  embrace  a  small 
portion  of  the  falling  waters ;  then  and  then  only,  do  the  anticipated 
emotions  crowd  upon  the  soul,  causing  it  to  stand  in  trembling  awe, 
vibrating  in  unison  with  the  fragments  of  the  fallen  precipice  upon 
which  you  tread. 

I  remember  some  years  since,  in  looking  at  an  image  of  the  *Araeri- 
can  Falls'  reflected  in  a  camera-obscura  which  was  built  on  the  opposite 
shore,  noticing  how  extrefnely  insignificant  it  appeared,  notwithstanding 
the  table  of  vision  was  five  feet  in  diameter.  The  descending  foam  as 
it  was  unevenly  projected  in  billowy  masses,  appeared  to  move  very 
slowly  in  its  downward  course,  causing  a  feeling  of  impatience  at  its 
tardiness :  in  truth,  the  whole  scene  looked  very  tame  and  unsatisfactory, 
and  I  could  not  help  remarking  to  a  friend  who  was  with  me,  how  utterly 
impossible  it  would  be  for  any  artist  to  be  thought  successful  in  an 
attempt  to  represent  them.  Nevertheless  I  made  some  twenty  sketches 
from  as  many  diflTerent  points  of  view  ;  one  only  of  which  has  procured 
any  commendation,  as  conveying  an  idea  of  the  grandeur  of  the  Great 
Cataract.  It  is  evident  therefore  that  what  the  eye  can  take  in  at 
one  look  will  never  of  itself  impress  the  mind  with  those  sublime  emo- 
tions which  we  conceive  should  belong  to  vastness.  Yet  there  is  a 
physical  attribute  belonging  to  subjects  having  this  property  of  vastness, 
that  will  command  more  attention  than  the  same  scene  upoii  a  small 
scale  :  but  the  mind  must  be  impressed  with  the  fact,  and  must  draw 
largely  upon  it  for  any  emotion  of  the  sublime.  It  is  therefore  upon  this 
principle  that  large  portraits  will  command  from  the  multitude  more  ap- 
plause than  small  miniatures;  large  oil-paintings  than  small  water- 
color  drawings.     The  statues  on  the  outside  of  the  Grecian  temples 
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were  colossal,  yet  in  their  position  they  looked  small.  Most  of  the 
works  of  Michael  Angelo  are  so ;  but  in  consequence  of  the  distance 
at  which  they  are  seen,  they  lose  greatly  their  power  to  produce  grand 
ideas,  because  in  all  cases  the  image  formed  upon  the  optic  nerve  varies 
but  little  in  its  actual  size ;  since  the  distance  at  which  things  are  viewed 
is  in  some  degree  regulated  by  the  size :  thus  before  a  large  picture, 
you  must  station  yourself  at  a  relative  distance,  so  as  to  embrace  the 
whole,  while  before  the  small  drawing  you  must  be  within  arm's  reach ; 
or  if  a  miniature  portrait,  it  must  be  seen  within  a  few  inches,  thus 
making  the  mirrored  picture  on  the  eye  vary  but  little  in  actual  size. 

These  few  hints  will  readily  account  for  the  mortification  experienced 
by  many  artists  who  have  painted  exceedingly  impressive  pictures  when 
they  are  seen  in  the  studios  where  they  were  executed,  but  when  they 
are  taken  into  a  large  gallery  or  rotunda,  seem  lost  and  look  insignifi- 
cant, save  to  the  few  of  cultivated  minds,  who  may  take  the  trouble  to 
approach  within  a  proper  distance,  and  shut  out  all  objects  which  inter- 
fere  or  intrude,  and  which  prevent  a  true  appreciation  of  their  merits. 
The  knowing,  time-serving  artists,  who  paint  exhibition  pictures,  have 
long  since  understood  this  law  ;  and  accordingly  they  paint  up  to  what 
is  called  *  exhibition-pitch,^  where  brilliance  and  flashiness  of  color,  with 
an  absence  of  detail,  which  might  interfere  with  breadth  of  effect,  are 
of  the  first  importance.  Attention  is  also  given  to  masses  of  light  and 
shade,  that  all  the  forms  introduced  in  the  picture  may  have  their  due 
prominence ;  and  a  judicious  balancing  of  warm  and  cool  tints,  by  which 
harmony  is  produced,  and  the  eye  prevented  from  being  offended  by  its 
evident  exaggeration  of  the  *  modesty  of  nature.' 

Turner  may  be  instanced  as  the  most  successful  in  this  style  of 
painting,  which  he  has  followed  to  such  an  extreme,  that  his  pictures 
are  now  attractive  only  at  a  great  distance,  for  when  they  are  seen  near 
by,  they  fail  to  please,  if  they  do  not  produce  positive  disgust.  Report 
represents  him  as  having  accumulated  upward  of  one  hundred  thousand 
pounds  sterling,  which  he  could  only  have  done  by  adopting  this  dis- 
tant, effective  style ;  for  if  he  had  continued  to  finish  his  pictures  in  the 
same  manner  as  he  did  those  of  his  early  works,  which  procured  for 
him  the  foundation  of  his  present  wide-spread  reputation,  he  would  not 
have  realized  one  eighth  of  that  sum.  To  paint  one  of  the  former, 
costs  but  a  few  hours'  labor,  but  one  of  the  latter  would  employ  many 
days  if  not  weeks  ;  yet  the  momentary  effect  of  pleasure  derived  from 
seeing  the  one  is  greater  than  that  of  the  other.  Hence  those  who  visit 
exhibitions,  having  but  a  limited  time,  are  gratified  ;  but  place  one  of 
the  chaste  productions  of  Claude  Lorraine,  who  diligently  followed  na- 
ture with  all  the  tenderness  of  a  modest  student,  by  the  side  of  one  of 
the  tinsel  class,  and  observe  the  ultimate  effect.  The  former  will 
gradually  win  your  admiration,  and  continue  to  arouse  pleasing  reminis- 
cences ;  the  latter  will  finally  lose  its  charm,  and  be  regarded  with 
something  of  the  feeling  with  which  one  looks  upon  the  ornamental 
paper  of  a  room.  We  have  had  many  exhibitions  of  single  large  pic- 
tures, such  as  Dubufe's  *Don  Juan,'  which  have  produced  handsome 
returns  to  those  who  have  purchased  them  for  such  speculating  purposes. 
The  parties  have  been  well  aWare  of  the  physical  effects  of  size  ;  for 
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had  the  same  subjects  been  painted  upon  a  small  scale,  though  equally 
well  executed,  they  would  have  been  less  attractive  to  the  multitude ; 
yet  the  smaller  ones  would  have  reflected  the  same  sized  images  in  the 
camera  of  the  eye ;  since,  as  1  have  already  hinted^  to  see  them  properly 
they  must  be  viewed  at  short  distances,  as  the  large  pictures  must  be  at 
greater  proportionate  ones. 

I  will  here  digress  for  a  moment,  in  the  hope  that  I  may  be  permit- 
ted to  make  mention  of  my  own  works,  without  incurring  the  charge  of 
undue  egotism.  Let  me,  however,  by  way  o£  apology  for  calling  pub- 
lic attention  to  the  series  of  forty  small  Water-Color  Drawings,  (painted 
con  amore,  and  with  no  idea  of  gain,)  which  are  now  before  the  public, 
mention  the  fact,  that  the  commencement  of  their  publication  was  owing 
to  a  suggestion  of  Gen.  Cass,  who  urged  me  to  undertake  the  enterprise 
while  I  was  in  Paris.  The  drawings  then  consisted  of  half  the  present 
number  of  landscape  views ;  the  localities  and  subjects  of  the  latter 
half  have  been  chosen  with  the  purpose  of  writing  appropriate  chapters 
illustrating  the  progress  of  civilization  and  of  refinement  in  the  northern 
part  of  this  contment.  The  foregoing  brief  remark  applies  only  to  their 
publication ;  for  their  origin  dates  back  to  the  halcyon  days  of  early 
life,  when  I  had  but  just  passed  my  teens ;  when  boyish  enthusiasm 
lends  a  charm  to  every  dream  that  finds  a  home  in  the  fancy  or  the 
heart.  Then  it  was  that  the  latent  wish  was  formed  of  being  able,  at 
some  future  day,  to  paint  the  History  of  the  Day ;  and  to  carry  out  this 
impulsive  feeling,  I  have  been  brought  into  sweet  communion  with  divine 
Nature ;  and  oh  !  how  bounteously  has  she  repaid  my  studious  contem- 
plation with  infinite  delight !  It  is  not  for  me  to  speak  of  the  results. 
There  they  are ;  and  every  lover  of  the  country  may  judge  of  the 
degree  of  success  I  have  achieved.  I  am  not  so  certain  that  I  have 
equal  ability  in  the  use  of  the  pen.  The  chapters  of  the  first  number 
will  speak  for  themselves  ;  but  I  must  not  omit  to  acknowledge  the  many 
obligations  I  am  under  to  Washington  Irving,  for  the  friendly  revision 
of  my  MS.  He  has  given  many  an  elegant  turn  to  a  prose  sentence, 
and  clothed  rude  images  with  graceful  drapery.     But  to  resume. 

Since  then  it  follows  that  a  small  picture,  being  viewed  at  its  proper 
focal  distance,  reflects  the  same  sized  image  as  a  larger  one  at  its  proper 
focal  distance,  I  can  see  no  good  reason  why  the  physical  attribute  of 
largeness  should  be  so  eagerly  sought  for  by  the  public.  Surely  a  gal- 
lery of  small  pictures,  provided  they  be  not  painfully  small,  should  be 
preferred  to  one  filled  with  large  ones.  We  see  the  principle  I  am  con- 
tending for  carried  out  in  libraries.  The  ordinary  sized  volumes  are 
preferred,  for  most  purposes,  to  the  cumbrous  tomes  of  large  folio  edi- 
tions. It  is  true,  a  large  book  will  produce  in  the  minds  of  many  per- 
sons greater  respect  than  a  miniature  copy  of  the  same  work ;  but  the 
ideas  contained  in  the  one  are  no  better  or  more  impressive  than  the 
same  contained  in  that  of  the  other;  save  the  feeling  with  which  the 
larger  one  inspires  the  votary  who  looks  no  farther  than  the  outside  of 
the  page.  The  series  of  forty  landscapes  alluded  to  in  the  above  digres- 
sion, if  viewed  at  the  focal  distance  of  eighteen  inches,  will  appear  as 
large  as  those  twice  the  size,  viewed  at  their  proportionate  increased 
distance.     An  elaborately  finished   picture,  to  be  seen  to  adraiitage, 
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must  be  examined  near  by.  A  coarser  work,  theatrical  scenes  for 
instance,  painted  for  distant  effect,  must  be  seen  accordingly,  if  you 
would  secure  pleasurable  emotions.  As  a  general  approximative  rule, 
the  focal  distance  at  which  the  spectator  should  stand  in  viewing  works 
of  art  is  to  be  found  by  measuring  the  same  length  from  the  picture  as 
its  size :  Thus,  one  of  ten  feet  in  length  is  to  be  viewed  at  that  distance ; 
one  of  eighteen  inches  at  about  twenty  inches  ;  a  small  miniature  of  six 
inches,  at  about  eight  inches.  If  the  work  should  have  no  detail,  this 
rule  will  not  hold  good ;  but  if  there  is  a  faithful  transcript  of  Nature ; 
and  she  ever  delights  in  unobtrusive  beauties,  which  are  particularly 
obvious  in  the  fore-grotmd,  for  she  strews  them  at  your  feet ;  then  if  you 
approach  the  artist's  effort,  a  work  of  patient  diligence,  you  can  hold 
converse  with  her  through  the  medium  of  his  labors. 

I  do  not  attempt  to  deny  the  importance  of  size  in  winning  our  first 
regard :  it  is  a  law  inseparable  from  the  thing  itself;  but  I  must  protest 
against  the  taste  of  the  age  being  supplied  always  with  mere  physical 
attributes.  The  purling  stream  and  babbling  brook  ;  the  small  rill  fall- 
ing from  on  high,  till  its  feathery  stream  is  lost  in  mist,  are  and  should 
be  as  much  sought  after  as  the  roaring  torrefit  or  the  thundering  cascade. 
The  effect  of  the  one  is  to  produce  awe,  that  of  the  6ther  tranquil  plea- 
sure. The  human  mind  is  not  always  to  be  upon  the  stretch ;  to  remain 
lifted  up  as  it  were  upon  stilts  ;  our  conunon  communion  is  to  be  found 
in  enjoyments  that  are  quietly  exciting.  It  is  a  common  remark,  that 
the  English  language  has  lost  some  of  its  truthfulness  by  our  habit  of 
expressing  ourselves  in  the  language  of  superlatives,  through  a  desire 
to  astonish,  'thus  we  leave  nothing  for  the  ihnate  love  of  truth ;  nothing 
to  work  out  the  necessary  syfnpathy.  Is  not  this  parallel  with  the 
desire  to  see  large  pictures  ?  —  and  should  it  not  receive  some  regulation 
from  those  who  haVe  the  requisite  influence  ? 

I  find  the  few  hints  to  which  in  the  outset  I  proposed  to  confine  my- 
self have  grown  to  a  greater  length  than  was  intended.  I  will  there- 
fore, in  closing,  simply  reiterate  the  remark,  th At  I  see  no  good  reason 
why  the  painter  of  a  large  picture  (or  the  work  itself)  should  be  regarded 
with  more  favor  than  he  who  paints  equally  well,  but  limits  the  size, 
unless  we  consider  the  white- wash  brush  a  nobler  iristrument  than  the 
camePs-hair  pencil. 


life:      a     sonnet. 

Whence  ?  whithey  ?  where  ?  —  a  taper-point  6f  light, 

My  life  and  world  -^  the  infinite  arotind ; 

A  Bea,  not  even  highest  thought  can  sound ; 
A  formless  void ;  unchanging,  endless  night 
In  vain  the  struggling  Bpini  aims  its  flight 

To  the  empyrean,  seen  as  is  a  staO*, 

Sole  {[^iipmering  through  ihe  haxy  ni^t  aiar ; 
In  vain  it  beats  its  wings  with  daring  might 
What  yonder  gleains  ?  —  wliat  heavenly  shapes  arifv 

From  out  the  bodiless  waste  \    Behold  the  dawn, 

Sent  from  on  hif^h !    Uncounted  6ges  gone. 
Burst  full  and  giorioiis  on  my  wondering  eyes ; 

Sun-clear  the  world  afoukii,  and  fiur  away 

A  boundless  iuture  sweeps  in  golden  day.  j.  g.  pjiRci7A.L. 
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TWO       PICTURES 


*  Ta»  glory  of  the  celestial  ie  one,  and  the  glory  of  the  terrestrial  is  another.'  —  St.  Paul. 


LOVE    CELE  8TIAL. 

I  SEE  liifl  face  illumined  by  a  beat^c  lisbt, 
That  tells  me  he  is  dying  fast ;  the  shaJowB  of  the  night 
Are  passing  from  his  saintly  brow  and  sunken  eye  away, 
But  he  looks  beyond  them  and  beholds  a  never-ending  day. 

Nay,  wonder  not  that  I  am  calm ;  the  fleeting  thin^i  of  earth 
Are  passing  with  the  flight  of  time,  to  their  eternal  oirth : 
I  feel  that  death  will  shed  on  him  a  halo  like  the  sun, 
And  I  shall  share  it  with  him,  when  my  pilgrimage  is  done. 

How  quickly  fades  the  earthly  frame,  and  with  it  too,  how  fast 
The  afony  and  sorrow  of  our  mortal  doom  are  past ; 
And  when  the  sight  of  worldly  wo  weighs  heavy  on  the  breast. 
How  welcome  is  the  voice  from  God,  timt  speaks  to  us  of  rest ! 

O !  painfully  the  pangs  of  life  his  fading  frame  have  worn. 
But  blessed  be  our  Father's  love,  that  dwells  with  those  who  mourn ; 
And  though  the  grave  must  rend  apart  our  sweet  affection's  bond. 
On  this  siue  is  the  night,  but  all  is  luminous  beyond. 

I  know  that  more  he  loves  my  soul  than  its  transitory  shrine. 
And  did  I  prize  the  vase  alone,  when  all  it  held  was  mine! 
Let  hallowed  dust  return  to  dust,  give  Nature  what  she  gave. 
For  all  that  dearest  was  to  me,  is  victor  o*er  the  grave. 

Triumphant  will  his  spirit  rise  to  the  Eternal  throne. 

Triumphant  wear  a  crown  of  light,  by  earthly  trials  won: 

And  mid  the  friends  who  went  before,  the  angel,  sin-forgiven. 

Shall  feel  that  they  can  part  no  more,  when  once  they  meet  in  heaven. 

True,  I  shall  look  on  hira  no  more,  but  be  wiU  ^[aae  on  me ; 
Sweet  thought!  he  from  his  holy  sphere  my  gmding-star  will  be, 
Till  purified  and  hallowed  from  every  earthly  tie, 
I  share  with  him  that  smile  of  God,  which  lights  the  world  on  high ! 


LOVE      TERRESTRIAL. 

TuEY  tell  me  he  is  dying,  yet  I  look  upon  his  brow. 
And  never  seemed  it  heuf  so  fair,  so  beautiful  as  now ; 
A  radiance  lightens  from  his  eye,  too  lovely  for  the  tomb. 
Too  living f  for  the  shadowy  realm  where  all  is  grief  and  gloom. 

They  tell  me  be  will  surely  die-«-and  so  at  last  must  all ; 
I  know  that  the  Destroyer's  blight  on  all  mankind  must  &11 ; 
Alas !  that  we  of  mortal  birth  Uius  hurry  to  decay. 
And  all  we  fondly  cherish  here  must  fleet  so  fast  away ! 

But  oh,  not  now !  it  is  indeed  a  fearful  sight  to  see 

The  pangs  of  death  their  shadows  fling  on  one  so  dear  to  roe ; 

Nay,  speak  not  of  another  world,  I  on^  think  of  this, 

I  have  no  heart  to  nurse  the  hope  that  looks  to  future  bliss. 
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Perhaps  *t  is  time ;  he  is  not  formed  for  len^h  of  happy  years, 
But  wherefore  darken  thus  my  days  with  wild  distracting  fears  t 
If  we  miLst  part,  oh !  let  me  live  in  rapture  while  I  mav  ; 
Though  hope  must  darken,  while  it  lasts,  let  nothing  cloud  its  ray. 

Oh,  bid  me  cherish  brighter  thoughts ;  my  loving  soul  can  tell 
How  sad  will  be  the  hour  to  him  that  speaks  the  last  farewell ; 
I  know  his  heart  is  agonized  by  the  approaching  doom, 
I  know  he  loves  me  better  than  the  cold  and  fearful  tomb ! 

It  is  in  vain  they  speak  to  me  of  bliss  beyond  the  sky  ; 
This  saddening  thought  afflicts  my  heart,  that  if  indeed  he  die. 
The  light  that  cheered  my  earthly  love  will  seem  obscure  and  dim. 
While  he  abides  in  purer  realms,  and  I  still  live  for  liim. 

I  know  that  holier  hopes  and  joys  around  his  soul  vidll  weave, 

While  he  among  angelic  loves,  unconscious  that  I  grieve. 

Will  ne*er  look  down  to  see  me  weep,  nor  breathe  a  single  sigh ; 

O,  God  !  it  is  a  fearful  thought — and  this  it  is  to  die !  b. 


THE   HERMIT   OF   THE   PRAIRIE 


Br    riTiR     VON    oi 


'To  him  who  in  the  love  of  nature  holds 
Communion  with  her  visible  forms,  she  speaks 
A  various  language.'  Brtamt. 

Wednesday,  June  twenty-first.  How  little  do  people  who  ride  along 
in  their  carriages,  or  rattle  over  the  ground  in  stage-coaches,  or  rush 
over  its  surface  in  rail-cars,  know  of  the  pleasures  of  travelling  !  They 
roll  over  the  country ;  they  cannot  be  said  to  pass  through  it.  They 
may  see  new  rivers,  new  mountains,  and  new  faces ;  but  for  all  the 

§ood  the  last  does  them,  they  might  as  well  have  stood  on  the  comer  of 
le  street  in  a  city  half  a  day,  and  watched  the  passers-by.  And  bet- 
ter too ;  for  hotel-keepers,  and  waiters,  and  the  whole  tribe  of  public 
functionaries,  have  all  an  artificial,  professional  look  ;  so  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  come  at  their  real  characters,  if  indeed  they  have  any.  The 
same  is  the  case,  to  some  extent,  with  their  fellow-passengers.  All  are 
so  absorbingly  interested  in  their  own  brilliant  thoughts ;  or  they  deem 
it  incumbent  on  them  to  assume  the  dignity  and  authority  befitting  per- 
sons in  high  stations ;  (which  dignity  at  home,  by  the  by,  is  put  one 
side  into  a  dark  corner  and  never  thought  of,)  that  it  is  about  as  profit- 
able an  undertaking  to  attempt  to  find  out  the  personal  feelings  and  sen- 
timents of  a  mask,  as  theirs. 

But  here  am  I,  walking  stoutly  and  merrily  along,  unincumbered 
with  luggage  or  care ;  and  because  I  do  not  care  what  the  next  day  or 
hour  may  bring  forth,  every  thing  seems  to  turn  up  just  as  I  would  have 
it  if  I  had  the  ordering  of  events.  I  shall  not  pause  to  offer  any  philo- 
sophical conjectures  as  to  the  reason  why  w^e  are  invariably  disappointed 
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in  our  conclusions,  (excepting  they  are  mathematical  ones)  concerning 
the  future ;  merely  asking  the  amiable  reader  whether  he  ever  knew  such 
an  anticipation  to  be  exactly  realized.  I  shall  not  stop  to  make  any 
such  conjectures,  because  I  should  only  get  deeper  into  the  dark,  and  I 
am  in  deep  enough  for  comfort  now ;  and  secondly,  it  is  against  my  prin- 
ciples. I  am  living  out  of  doors,  and  make  mention  only  of  things  out 
of  doors. 

But  I  trudge  stoutly  forward,  whistling  as  I  go ;  making  myself  as  agree- 
able as  possible  to  myself  and  to  every  body  whom  I  meet;  on  jocose 
terms  with  every  thing ;  decidedly  agricultural  in  my  tastes  and  pursuits, 
at  every  farmer's  house  where  I  happen  to  put  up  for  the  night :  at  one 
place  in  search  of  employment  as  a  day-laborer ;  at  another,  an  artist ; 
by  turns  every  thing.  Is  not  this  the  way  to  travel  ?  My  steps  wander 
where  they  choose ;  and  if  I  keep  on  to  the  end  of  the  earth,  what  will  it 
matter  ?  I  will  go  to  the  north  ;  assume  the  dress,  language  and  manners 
of  those  who  dwell  within  the  frozen  circle ;  I  will  become  a  Greenlander; 
I  will  go  and  preach  the  religion  of  Mohammed  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Patagonia ;  I  will  brush  up  the  gods  of  Rome;  dust  that  old  mjrthology  ; 
compound  and  simplify  the  whole  into  a  good,  comfortable,  believable 
system,  and  proclaim  Olympian  Jove  in  the  deserts  of  Amazonia.  I 
will  be  a  Turk,  an  Indian,  a  Pirate ;  I  will  be  any  thing.  What  do  I 
care,  and  who  shall  say  me  nay  ?  This  sensation  of  freedom  is  too 
delicious  to  be  interrupted  by  any  companionship.  And  for  my  part,  I 
want  no  better  companions  than  this  wind,  which  free  as  I  am,  blows 
against  my  cheek,  and  those  clouds,  that  fly  in  unending  succession  over 
my  head.  O !  ye  blue  chariots  of  the  Thunderer  !  whither  hurry  ye 
so  rapidly  ?  Over  hill  and  valley,  and  countries  and  cities  of  men,  ye 
fly  unheeding  ;  and  borne  forward  on  the  swift  pinions  of  the  wind,  ye 
speed  on  your  mission  afar !  What  to  you  are  states,  and  kingdoms,  or 
land  or  ocean  ?  Furiously  driving  in  black  armies  to  meet  opposing 
armies,  or  singly  floating  in  that  waveless  sea  of  blue,  your  existence 
is  above  the  earth ;  men  look  up  to  you  with  wonder  or  terror,  but  your 
glance  is  never  downward.  Onward  ye  wander,  in  your  unbounded 
career,  at  your  own  free  will.  Nothing  bounds  my  career  or  my  will. 
Fleecy  cars !  if  ye  would  sustain  the  form  of  a  mortal,  triumphantly 
would  you  and  I  sail  over  the  heads  of  men  !  Softly,  obedient  to  the 
impulse  of  chance,  would  we  glide  over  continent  and  sea,  and  explore 
the  mysteries  of  undiscovered  islands  and  climes ;  calmly  would  I  look 
down  on  the  strife  or  toil  of  human  passions,  and  calmly  would  we  ride 
on  forever,  through  night  and  day !  But  if  the  clouds  are  not,  the  earth 
is,  mine  —  and  I  am  my  own !  There  are  none  to  molest  or  make  me 
afraid  with  the  useless  importunities  or  warnings  of  friendship.  My 
destiny  is  my  own ;  and  it  is  pleasant  not  to  care  what  I  may  be  or  do. 
Pleasure  is  now ;  sorrow  is  prospective ;  and  life  will  be  only  pleasure, 
because  I  let  the  past  and  the  future  go,  and  crowd  as  many  happy 
thoughts  as  possible  into  the  present  moment. 

What  a  spacious  plain  of  the  world !  Dotted  with  habitations  and 
with  men  of  all  colors,  and  customs,  and  conditions!  Every  one  thinks 
he  possesses  a  soul ;  and  in  virtue  thereof,  he  considers  himself  entitled 
to  set  up  as  an  independent  existence,  and  endeavors  to  move  in  a  little 
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path  of  his  own.  But  in  fact,  he  plods  humbly  along,  and  repeats  with 
patient  toil  the  example  of  labor  and  unspeculating  perseverance  that 
his  fathers  have  set  him.  A  vast  multitude,  they  darken  the  land ! 
Mighty  hopes  and  aspirations  swell  each  small  bosom.  Each  imagines 
that  his  designs  are  peculiar,  and  for  him  in  particular  was  every  Siing 
mainly  made.  An  unceasing  rush  of  footsteps  and  clash  of  voices ! 
And  must  I  be  confounded  in  Sie  crowd  ?  Let  me  preserve  my  indivi- 
duality in  the  desert !  If  I  were  not  an  insect,  it  might  be  different ;  but 
as  I  am  no  larger  than  other  men,  I  will  not  daily  mefisure  myself  by 
their  standard  ;  I  will  forget  in  solitude  the  littleness  of  my  stature. 

The  shades  of  evening  tinge  the  green  of  the  fields  with  a  darker 
hue ;  and  the  young  farmer  goes  wearily  and  yet  lightly  homeward. 
Lightly,  for  he  leaves  behind  him  labor  and  trouble,  and  his  fair-haired 
wife  will  greet  him  with  her  constant  and  love-lit  smile.  Cheerily  will 
the  small  family  draw  around  their  board,  covered  with  the  simple  and 
satisfying  products  of  their  own  soil.  And  when  all  care  is  ended,  when 
night  is  duskily  stealing  over  the  earth,  he  and  his  bride  will  sit  down 
alone  in  their  cottage  door,  in  the  red  light  of  the  western  clouds. 
Over  all  the  dim  landscape  there  are  no  sights  or  sounds  ;  and  in  them- 
selves there  are  no  feelings  but  those  of  contentment  and  love.  In  his 
strong  palm  her  soft  hand,  on  his  broad  breast  reclining  her  head,  their 
hearts  are  filled  and  overflow  with  sweet  thoughts  and  gentle  words  of 
present  happiness.  Fair  prospects  also  of  the  future  rise  up  before  them. 
Many  years  crowned  with  prosperity  they  see  in  store  for  them ;  and  in 
each  one,  many  an  evening  like  this,  of  deep  confiding  love.  Hour 
af\er  hour,  into  the  deepening  night,  their  low  tones  and  slow  words  mur- 
mur on  brokenly ;  and  they  know  of  nothing  in  all  the  world  that  is 
wanting  to  their  blessedness.  What  if  the  dream  should  last  all  their 
life  ?  It  may ;  or  if  this  passes  away,  another  will  take  its  place.  The 
question  then  seems  to  be,  whether  it  is  better  to  live  in  a  delusion  and 
be  happy,  or  to  wake  and  be  miserable  ?  Whether  it  is  profitable  for  a 
man  to  walk  joyfully  through  life,  covering  and  coloring  over  every  de- 
fect in  human  nature  that  he  may  love  it,  and  keep  within  him  a  contented 
heart,  or  industriously  spy  out  its  deformities,  and  hate  it  and  himself 
for  possessing  it  ?  If  nature  is  in  reality  naked  and  rugged,  happy  is 
he  whose  imagination  can  throw  over  her  a  robe  of  grace.  Most  happy 
he  who  can  see  in  his  fellow-creatures  such  qualities  that  he  can  love 
them.  For  me,  I  will  love  sterner  scenes  and  sterner  thoughts. 
Human  beauty  is  an  illusion  ;  and  it  does  not  become  the  sober  wisdom 
of  manhood  to  be  deceived  by  it.  The  young  farmer  and  his  young  wife 
may  be  happy ;  and  so  may  those  who  find  delight  in  the  crowded  hall 
where  taste  and  beauty  meet ;  where  are  the  sounds  of  clear-ringing, 
girlish  voices,  and  many  glancing  feet,  and  the  innumerable  light  of 
maiden's  eyes,  and  heavy  folds  of  auburn  hair,  and  the  flush  of  thought  * 
and  emotion  continually  passing  over  fair  faces,  with  the  swell  of  music 
that  thrills,  and  the  air  laden  with  fragrance  that  intoxicates.  Or  in  the 
still  twilight,  by  the  side  of  her  whose  every  note  makes  his  pulse  to 
tremble  with  the  breathing  of  song,  and  the  incense  of  flowers,  and  for- 
getfulness  of  the  world,  to  feel  the  thought  stealing  over  his  heart  that 
perhaps  he  is  not  unoarcd  for.     It  is  sweet,  but  vain ;  sweet  and  vain 
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as  the  smiling,  blushing  slumber  of  a  young  girl.  Dream  on  !  dream 
on  !  for  if  you  can  always  sleep,  what  will  matter  to  you  the  storms  and 
confusion  without  ? 

But  as  for  me,  1  cannot  sleep.  Every  thing  my  eye  rests  on  is  harsh 
and  ungraceful,  because,  having  passed  through  the  seven-times  heated 
furnace,  I  miLst  look  through  the  covering  and  see  the  reality. 


MOONLIGHT     ON     TBffi    RIVEB    AND    PRAISIE. 

Wearily  I  mount  this  steep  eminence,  and  on  its  bald  summit  take 
off  my  hat,  that  I  may  feel  the  cool  breeze.  It  comes  fresh  with  the 
dew  that  it  has  snatched  in  its  flight  from  the  bosom  of  Lake  Superior. 
It  rolls  over  the  tall  grass  of  the  prairie,  which  bends  beneath  its  weight, 
sighs  by  me,  and  seems  to  cling  to  me  as  it  passes,  and  moves  on  toward 
the  arid  plains  of  the  South.  The  Ohio  sweeps  down  in  calnmess  and 
majesty.  With  its  surface  of  quicksilver,  and  the  little  waves  dancing 
Up  in  gladness,  and  its  heavy  dull  wash,  it  rolls  along  its  mighty  mass 
of  waters,  hastening  to  pour  itself  into  the  mightier  mass  of  the  Missis- 
sippi. Occasionally  a  giant  tree,  torn  from  its  place,  and  cast  root  and 
branch  into  the  flood,  comes  booming  down,  and  glides  swiftly  past  on 
its  long,  long  race.  Pleasantly  the  ripples  break  over  the  prostrate 
monarch  of  the  forest  that  is  lodged  against  the  beach,  and  projects, 
branchless  and  barkless,  into  the  stream ;  and  mournfully  the  worn 
trunk  sways  up  and  down,  as  though  tired  of  this  rocking  which  has 
continued  the  same  year  after  year ;  weary,  and  desiring  to  be  at  rest. 
Floods  come  rushing  down  upon  floods  with  heavy  tread,  glance  suc- 
cessively under  the  moonlight  that  is  poured  into  the  channel  before  me, 
and  then  are  forced  forward  into  the  darkness  of  the  future.  But  every 
wave  seems  as  full  of  joy  as  though  for  it  alone  was  the  moonlight  sent, 
and  as  though  there  were  not  unnumbered  millions  of  waves  to  succeed 
it.  Every  little  wave  leaps  up  as  it  comes  under  the  light,  and  smiles 
toward  the  round-faced  orb  above,  who  seems  to  smile  back  upon  it. 
Thou  small  thing,  thou  art  a  fool !  The  queen,  in  the  beam  of  whose 
countenance  thou  disportest  thyself,  is  altogether  deceitfld  and  loves 
thee  not.  She  has  smiled  as  kindly  on  thousands  who  have  gone  before 
thee,  and  will  upon  thousands  who  shall  come  after  thee.  And  more 
than  all,  she  would  send  down  just  as  bright  and  loving  a  glance,  if 
thou  and  all  thy  race  had  never  existed.  How  then  canst  thou  say,  *  I 
love  her,'  or,  *  she  loves  me  V 

But  perhaps  it  is  not  so.  When  I  look  again,  each  one  of  the  great 
multitude  appears  aware  of  its  own  insigniflcance.  Jostled,  confined, 
crowded  and  confused,  they  go  tumbling  by,  regardless  of  all  above  or 
below,  and  engrossed  with  their  own  fleeting  existence.  Not  remem- 
bering whence  they  came,  they  take  no  thought  of  the  present,  and  are 
utterly  careless  of  the  future.  For  what  would  it  profit  ?  Their  busi- 
ness, and  it  is  business  enough,  is  to  dispute  and  fight  with  each  other 
for  room  to  move  in.  All  thoughts  as  to  whither  they  are  hastening, 
must  be  doubtful,  angry  and  despairing ;  and  care  of  any  thing  present. 
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except  what  concerns  the  present  instant,  would  be  useless.  Therefore 
they  resign  themselves  to  be  drawn  onward  and  downward  unresistingly ; 
and  therein  are  they  wise.  But  whether  joyful,  or  despairing,  or  not 
feeling  at  all,  the  waters  roll  by,  an  unceasing  flood ;  and  with  their 
rushing  dull  roar  in  my  ear,  my  eye  rests  on  a  scene  of  beauty  and 
quietness.  Far  away  to  the  northward  and  westward,  and  still  farther 
away,  stretches  an  immense  plain.  Rolling  hillocks,  like  the  waves  of 
the  sea  after  a  storm,  and  at  long  intervals,  a  few  stunted  shrubs,  alone 
diversify  the  prospect.  Vast,  unmeasured.  Nature's  unenclosed  meadow, 
the  prairie,  is  spread  out !  The  tall  grass  waves  gently  and  rustlingly 
to  the  breeze  ;  and  down  upon  it  settles  the  moonlight,  in  a  dim  silver- 
gossamer  veil,  like  that  which  to  the  mind's  eye  is  thrown  over  the 
mountains  and  ruins  and  castles  of  the  Old  World,  by  the  high-bom 
daring  and  graces  of  chivalry,  the  wand  of  Grenius,  and  the  lapse  of 
solemn  years.  With  the  same  painful  feeling  of  boundlessness,  of  vast- 
ness  that  will  not  be  grasped  by  the  imaginaticm,  that  one  feels  in  sailing 
on  the  ocean,  there  is  also  an  air  of  still,  stem  desolation  brooding  upon 
the  plain.  It  may  be  that  at  some  former  day,  the  punishment  of  fire 
swept  over  it,  consuming  its  towering  offspring,  and  laying  bare  and 
scorching  its  bosom ;  and  now  the  proud  sufferer,  naked  and  chained, 
endures  the  summer's  heat  and  the  winter's  storms,  with  no  sighing 
herbage  or  wailing  tree  to  tell  to  the  winds  its  wo. 

A  single  snow-white  cloud  slumbers  and  floats  far  up  in  the  heavens ; 
the  moon  is  gliding  slowly  down  the  western  arch ;  and  the  vast  dome, 
studded  with  innumerable  brilliants,  *  fretted  with  golden  fires,'  rests  its 
northern  and  western  edge  on  the  plain,  its  southern  on  blue  mountain- 
tops,  its  eastern  on  the  forests,  and  shuts  us,  the  river,  the  prairie,  the 
moon  and  I,  together  and  alone.  And  here  will  we  dwell  together 
alone  !  Sweet  companions  will  ye  be  to  me  ;  and  standing  here  on  this 
eminence,  I  promise  to  love  you.  I  promise  to  come  here  oflen,  and  to 
hold  communion  with  you.  I  will  put  away  all  -thoughts  of  sorrow,  all 
swellings  of  bitterness,  from  my  mind.  Contentedly,  calmly,  unheed- 
ingly,  will  we  let  the  years  pass  by ;  for  what  will  it  n>atter  to  us  ?  Oh ! 
ye  are  dear  to  me !  Your  voice  is  not  heard,  yet  comes  there  constantly 
to  my  ear  the  murmur  of  your  song.  You  speak  to  me  in  music  and 
poetry  ;  and  while  I  listen,  my  thoughts  revert  only  with  shuddering  to 
the  vain  world  I  have  left  behind.  Thus  let  us  converse  always.  This 
vaulted  firmament  which  shuts  down  upon  us  now,  let  it  be  immoveable, 
and  enclose  us  forever ;  here  let  the  wanderings  of  the  wanderer  cease, 
and  here  will  we  live  together  and  alone  ! 


And  we  have  lived  here  many  years.  The  lessons  of  my  constant 
companions  have  calmed  and  elevated  me  to  a  gentler  and  better  spirit. 
From  them  I  have  learned  humility  as  well  as  self-reliance  ;  while  from 
the  history  of  the  actions  and  thoughts  of  men  in  past  ages,  I  have 
learned  perhaps  something  of  the  machinery  of  human  nature.  The 
forms  of  the  noblest  of  preceding  generations,  and  the  shapes  of  beauty 
which  their  imaginations  have  conceived  and  made  to  live,  visit  me  at 
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my  bidding.  But  among  all  the  pictures  that  daily  rise  up  before  my 
eyes,  the  brightest,  the  most  beautiful,  the  most  loved,  are  the  sweet 
faces  of  the  friends  of  my  early  years.  There  are  no  regrets  or  re- 
pinings  when  I  look  back  now  ;  it  must  be  that  it  has  all  been  for  the 
best,  that  every  thing  is  for  the  best,  and  I  am  at  peace.  The  recollec- 
tion of  madness  and  folly,  of  a  life  useless,  of  energies  wasted,  do  not 
disturb  the  calmness  of  my  soul.  The  error  has  been  great,  but  I  feel 
it ;  and  in  the  next  state  of  existence  I  shall  be  wiser  and  more  active. 
If  I  have  wantonly  and  recklessly  turned  away  from  the  offered  happi- 
ness  of  society  and  of  the  world,  it  has,  in  the  end,  been  better  for  me, 
for  I  have  found  another,  a  purer  and  more  lasting. 

Thus  I  look  cheerfully  on,  and  see  the  san<fe  of  my  life  run  out. 
They  fall  faster  and  faster,  as  their  number  is  diminished,  and  time 
flies  by  me  with  constantly  accelerating  speed.  *  Oh,  my  days  are 
swifter  than  a  weaver's  shuttle !' — the  last  one  I  see  but  a  little  distance 
before  me ;  it  will  soon  be  here  ;  and  I  shall  step  forth  with  a  joyful, 
courageous  heart,  into  the  indistinct,  dimly-revealed  future ! 


TRANSLATION   FROM   CATULLUS 


BV     nSV,     OCOROK     w.     USrUONK. 


SuFFKNUs,  whom  wc  both  have  known  so  well, 
No  other  man  in  manners  can  excel ; 
Facetious,  courteous,  affiible,  urbane. 
The  world's  approval  he  is  sure  to  gain. 
But,  would  vou  think  it!  he  has  now  essayed 
To  be  a  bara,  and  countless  verses  made ; 
Perhaps  ten  Uiousand,  perhaps  ten  times  more, 
For^none  but  he  could  ever  count  them  o'er : 
Not  scribbled  down  on  scraps,  as  one  does  when 
In  careless  rhjrmes  we  only  try  our  pen, 
But  in  a  g[ilt-edged  book,  all  nchly  bound. 
The  writmg  ornate  with  a  care  profound. 
Rich  silken  cords  to  mark  each  fevorite  part. 
The  cover,  ev'n,  a  monument  of  art 
Yet  as  vou  read,  Sufienus,  who  till  then 
Seemea  the  most  pleasant  of  all  gentlemen. 
Becomes  oflensive  as  the  country  boor. 
Who  milks  rank  goats  beside  his  cottage  door. 
Or  digs  foul  ditches:  such  a  change  is  wrought 
By  rhymes  with  neither  sense  nor  music  fraught. 
So  crazed  is  he  with  this  same  wretched  rhyme. 
That  never  does  he  know  so  blest  a  time 
As  when  be  writes  away,  and  fondly  deems 
He  rivals  Homer's  god-enn^stured  dreams ; 
And  wonders  in  his  pride,  hmiself  to  see. 
The  very  pattern-pink  of  poesy. 
'  Alas !  Sunenus,  while  I  laugh  at  thee, 
Tbe  world,  for  aught  I  know,  may  laugh  at  me. 
It  is  the  madness  of  each  one  to  pride 
Himself  on  that 'twere  better  fiur  to  hide ; 
Nor  know  the  fiuilts  in  that  peculiar  sack 
Which  ifisop  says  is  hanging  at  his  back. 
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THE       PAINTED       ROCK. 


KY     CHAHLSa      9.     FOWSLI,. 


The  tract  of  country  through  which  meanders  the  Tennessee  river, 
for  wild,  sublime  and  picturesque  scenery,  is  scarcely  surpassed  by  any 
in  the  United  States.  This  river  was  anciently  called  the  Hogohege, 
and  also  Cherokee  river :  it  takes  its  rise  in  the  mountains  of  Virginia, 
in  the  thirty-seventh  degree  of  latitude,  and  pursues  a  course  of  one 
thousand  miles  south  and  south-west  nearly  to  the  thirty-fourth  degree  of 
latitude,  receiving  from  both  sides  large  tributary  streams.  It  then 
changes  its  direction  to  the  north,  circuitously  winding  until  it  mingles 
with  the  waters  of  the  Ohio,  sixty  miles  from  its  mouth.  There  is  a 
place  near  the  summit  of  the  Cumberland  mountains,  which  extends 
irom  the  great  Kenhawa  to  the  Tennessee,  where  there  is  a  very  re« 
markable  ledge  of  rocks,  thirty  miles  in  length  and  nearly  two  hundred 
feet  high,  showing  a  perpendicular  face  to  the  south-east,  which  for 
grandeur  and  magnificence  surpass  any  fortification  of  art  in  the  known 
world.  It  has  been  the  modern  hypothesis,  that  all  the  upper  branches 
of  the  Tennessee  formerly  forced  their  way  through  this  stupendous 
pile. 

On  the  Tennessee,  about  four  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  its  mouth, 
and'  nearly  two  hundred  above  what  is  called  Muscle-Shoals,  there  is 
another  ledge  of  rocks  stretching  along  the  shore  to  the  extent  of  one 
mile,  with  a  perpendicular  front  toward  the  river,  of  the  most  perfect 
regularity.  This  ledge  varies  in  height  from  thirty  to  three  hundred 
feet,  being  much  the  highest  at  the  centre,  and  diminishing  at  each  end 
into  ragged  cliffs  of  rock  and  broken  land.  This  variegated  surface  ex- 
tends for  many  miles,  affording  a  constant  succession  of  fanciful  and 
romantic  views.  The  whole  rocky  formation  in  this  vicinity  is  com- 
posed of  a  light  gray  lime-stone,  indented  with  broad  dark  lines  formed  by 
the  dripping  of  the  water  which  falls  from  the  scanty  covering  of  soil 
on  the  top  to  the  deep  channel  below.  The  thin  surface  of  soil  sustains 
a  shabby,  stinted  growth  of  fir,  oak,  and  other  trees,  which  seldom  grow 
above  the  height  of  tall  shrubbery.  From  the  crevices  of  the  rock  also 
may  occasionally  be  seen  a  tree  of  diminutive  dimensions  springing  out 
with  scarcely  a  particle  of  visible  sustenance  for  its  roots.  The  shrub- 
bery upon  the  peak  of  this  acclivity  presents  a  curious  appearance  as  it 
hangs  over  the  ascent,  not  unlike  the  bushy  eye-brows  of  a  sullen  and 
frowning  face.  With  this  ledge  of  rocks  terminate  the  Cumberland 
mountains,  which  cross  the  State  of  Tennessee  to  the  margin  of  the 
river.  The  stream  here  flows  nearly  west,  through  a  beautiful  valley  of 
alluvial  land,  formed  by  the  Cumberland  mountains  and  a  continuation 
of  the  Blue  Ridge  of  Virginia.  Immediately  opposite  the  termination 
of  the  Cumberland  mountains  commences  a  broken  and  rocky  surfiice, 
which  extends  along  the  shore  of  the  river  for  many  miles,  presenting 
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the  most  varied  and  novel  scenery  in  nature ;  while  the  other  shore  is 
level,  fertile,  and  mostly  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation,  abounding  in  ver- 
dant fields  of  meadow,  corn  and  tobacco. 

The  middle  portion  of  the  ledge  proper y  which  I  have  described,  rises 
nearly  or  quite  three  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  river ;  a  vast 
wall  of  solid  lime-stone,  echoing  with  never-ceasing  moans  the  gurgling 
current  of  the  river,  which  at  this  place  is  deep  and  very  rapid ;  and 
has  worn  a  series  of  caves  and  hollows  in  the  base  of  the  rock,  which 
contribute  greatly  to  this  *  language  of  the  waters.' 

The  summit  or  peak  of  this  ledge  in  the  centre  is  called  *  The  Painted 
Hock,*  It  is  so  called  from  the  fact  of  there  being,  about  sixty  feet 
below  the  highest  peak,  letters  and  characters  painted  in  different  colors, 
arid  evidently  drawn  by  a  tutored  hand.  What  is  most  remarkable, 
these  paintings  are  upon  the  perpendicular  face  of  the  rock,  probably  two 
hundred  feffet  above  the  river,  and  in  a  place  where  there  is  no  apparent 
possibility  for  mortal  man  to  arrive.  They  are  composed  of  the  initials 
of  two  persons,  together  with  characters  and  drawings,  some  of  which 
are  illegible  from  the  river.  The  first  consists  of  the  letters  *  J.  W.  H.,* 
quite  well  done  in  dark  blue  or  green  paint.  The  next  is  *  A.  L.  S.,* 
done  in  red,  and  also  a  trefoil  leaf  of  clover  in  green,  beside  several 
rude  characters  and  drawings  in  blue  and  red.  The  traveller  passing 
this  interesting  spot  gazes  with  wonder  and  astonishment,  but  is  refer- 
red  to  tradition  for  a  history  of  the  circumstances  which  led  to  the  name 
of  Painted  Rock ;  for  the  paintings  were  drawn  and  the  name  given, 
long  before  the  country  was  permanently  settled  by  the  whites.  The 
story  handed  down  is  this : 

The  original  possessors  of  the  soil  in  this  part  of  the  country  were 
the  tribes  of  Cherokee  and  Chicasaw  Indians.  The  country  was  ex- 
plored as  early  as  1745,  by  a  company  who  had  grants  of  land  from  the 
government,  and  settlements  commenced  previous  to  the  French  war. 
Of  the  first-comers  of  whites  there  were  not  more  than  sixty  families, 
who  were  either  destroyed  or  driven  off  before  the  end  of  the  following 
year.  Some  few  families  had  settled  at  a  place  not  far  distant  from  the 
Painted  Rock,  where  lived  a  Cherokee  Sagamore,  named  Shagewana, 
whose  tribe  was  considered  the  most  inhuman  of  any  in  the  nation. 
The  top  of  the  rock  is  flat,  and  slopes  back  fVom  the  river,  and  at  the 
base  is  a  large  spring  surrounded  by  bushes.  Shagewana  occupied  the 
summit  of  the  acclivity  as  his  council-ground  ;  and  when  danger  was 
apprehended  from  the  whites,  or  when  an  innovation  was  made  on  his 
limits,  he  forthwith  called  his  warriors  together  for  consultation,  and 
set  fire  to  faggots  and  other  combustibles  as  a  signal  for  his  neighbors 
to  advance  to  his  aid.  The  whites  settled  near  the  Painted  Rock  at 
this  time  were  mostly  composed  of  traders,  who  had  brought  various 
articles  of  clothing  and  ornaments  to  dispose  of  to  the  Indians ;  and 
under  the  assurance  of  the  Chicasaws,  who  rarely  commenced  the  work 
of  destruction  on  the  whites,  that  they  should  be  unmolested,  built  up  a 
cluster  of  huts,  and  cleared  a  small  territory  for  the  raising  of  com  and 
other  vegetables. 

Shagewana  from  some  cause  became  incensed  toward  them,  and  re- 
solved to  bum  thfe  buildings  and  ^stroy  their  inhabitants.  He  called 
his  people  together,  and  the  war-cry  was  sounded  throughout  the  moun- 
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tains.  Taking  advantage  of  the  night,  they  surrounded  the  settlement, 
and  applying  torches  to  the  dwellings,  rushed  into  the  midst  with  toma- 
hawk in  hand^  and  murdered  all  save  two  young  men,  who  fought  so 
bravely  that  they  spared  their  lives  in  order  to  torture  them  with  more 
prolonged  sufferings.  The  names  of  these  young  men  it  is  said  were 
Harris  and  Snelling.  They  Were  bound  and  taken  to  the  rock,  where 
the  savages  went  through  a  dance,  as  was  their  custom  after  a  victory 
had  been  achieved  ;  and  as  day-light  advanced,  they  prepared  a  feast. 
Harris  and  Snelling  were  placed  under  keepers,  who  amused  themselves 
by  tormenting  their  unhappy  prisoners  in  various  ways ;  such  as 
pricking  them  with  their  knives,  cutting  off  small  pieces  of  their  ears 
and  fingers,  and  pulling  out  clumps  of  Aeir  hair.  Before  the  close  of 
the  day,  the  captives  feigning  sleep,  the  Indians  left  them  for  a  moment 
and  went  to  the  spring  for  water.  Thereupon  the  young  men  burst 
their  bands  and  escaped  into  the  bushes.  Crawliftg  upon  the  other  side 
of  the  rook,  and  being  hotly  pursued,  it  is  supposed  that  they  were 
forced  upon  a  narrow  projection,  about  twelve  inches  wide,  and  four 
feet  below  the  inscription,  where  With  some  paint  or  coloring  substance 
which  they  carried  about  them  they  traced  the  characters  to  which  we 
have  referred,  and  which  have  given  the  place  the  name  of  *  The 
Painted  Rock.'  The  fate  of  the  young  meti  is  not  positively  known ; 
but  it  is  believed  that  they  were  discovered  and  hurled  down  the  pre- 
cipice. 
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A  UEARTLE6S  flirt !  with  iake  amd  wicked  eye, 

Doet  thou  not  feel  thyself  a  living  lie  ? 

Dost  thou  not  hear  the  '  still  small  voice'  upbraid 

Thy  inmost  conscience  for  the  part  thou  'st  played  ? 

How  mean  the  wish  to  victimize  that  one 

Who  ne'er  had  wooed  thee,  hadst  thou  not  Wun ! 

Whomark'd  with  pain  thy  saddened  ^e  on  nim, 

Doom'd  but  to  fall  a  martyr  to  thy  whun ; 

Whose  paUid  cheek  misht  win  a  fiend  to  spare, 

Or  soothe  the  sorrows  that  had  blanched  his  hair : 

Oh,  cold-laid  plan !  drawn  on  from  day  to  day 

To  meet  the  looks  thou  failed  not  to  display. 

Seeking  at  such  a  price  another's  peace, 

To  feed  the  cravings  of  thy  vsdn  caprice ; 

Led  him  to  think  that  thou  wert  all  his  own. 

Then  froze  his  passion  with  a  heart  of  stone. 

Lured  by  thy  wiles,  he  gave  that  holiest  gi^ 

A  noble  soul,  before  he  saw  thy  drift ; 

He  watched  thv  bbeom  heave,  he  heard  thee  tigh, 

Nor  deem'd  sucn  looks  coidd  cover  treachery ; 

That  one  so  proud  could  stoop  to  sijteulate 

The  purest  feelings  of  this  earthly  state. 

Yet  words  were  useless,  where  no  sense  of  blame 

Could  start  a  tear,  nor  tinge  thy  cheek  with  shame. 

More  merciful  than  thou  to  hqn.  he  prays 

No  nangs  like  his  may  Wound  thy  lingering  days ; 

Implores  thy  sins  to  lum  may  he  feniven. 

And  leavet  tbee  to  the  clemency  of  Hettvem  c.  w.  dat. 


LITERARY      NOTICES 


PoxBis  BY  Jamcs  ItussELX.  LowKLL.    In  ono  volume,  pp.  279^  Cambridge :  John  Owxvr.  New- 
York:  WiLBY  AND  Putnam. 

Two  years  ago  Mr.  Lowell  presented  the  public  with  a  volume  of  poems,  which  after 
being  read  and  blamed  and  praised  with  a  most  bewildering  variety  of  opinion,  lived 
through  it  all,  and  remained  as  a  permanent  specimen  of  unformed  but  most  promising 
genius.  Modest  however  as  the  offering  was,  it  was  duly  valued  by  discerning  judges,  not 
so  much  for  its  own  ripe  excellence,  as  for  its  appearing  a  happy  token  of  something  else. 
In  the  major  part  of  the  annual  soarings  into  Cloud-land  which  alarm  the  world,  we  seem 
to  see  the  sum  total  of  the  aspirant's  power.  We  feel  that  he  has  shown  us  ofl,  and  done 
his  best ;  that  the  force  of  his  cleverness  could  go  no  farther ;  and  we  are  willing  to  give 
him  his  penny  of  praise,  and  thereby  purchase  a  pleasant  oblivion  of  liim  and  his  forever- 
more.  In  this  attempt  of  Mr.  Lowell's  it  was  impossible  not  to  see  that  there  lay  more 
beyond.  We  felt  that  however  boldly  he  might  have  dived,  he  did  not  yet  *  bring  up  the 
bottom,'  as  the  swimmer's  phrase  goes.  The  faults  of  his  poems  were  perceptible  enough, 
yet  even  these  were  the  blemishes  of  latent  strength,  and  the  book  was  every  where  wel- 
comed with  a  hope.  We  have  now  to  notice  the  appearance  of  a  second  proof  of  Mr. 
Lowell's  activity  of  feculty,  in^  another  and  larger  volume.  It  confirms  the  faith  of  those 
who  read  the  former  one.  There  is,  throughout,  the  manifestation  of  growth ;  of  a  con- 
tinuous advance  toward  a  more  decided  character.  Yet  it  is  not  without  incompleteness 
of  expression ;  it  smacks  of  immaturity  still ;  but  it  is  the  immaturity  which  presages  a  man. 

The  longest,  and  although  not  the  most  pleasing,  yet  perhaps  the  best  poem  in  the  volume 
is  the  *  Legend  of  Brittany,'  a  romantic  story,  fringed  with  rhyme.  It  contains  but  one 
bad  line,  and  that  one  the  first  in  the  book :  *  Fair  as  a  simuner  dream  was  Margaret.' 
It  JB  not  only  vague,  but  common-place :  there  is  no  particular  reason  that  we  know  of 
why  a  summer  dream  should  be  fairer  than  a  winter  dream ;  and  we  cannot  think  that  the 
poet  meant  to  make  use  of  that  figure  of  speech  ealled  antphibdogy,  although  the  line  will 
bear  a  double  interpretation.  The  legend  is  of  the  guilty  amour  of  Mordred,  a  Knight 
Templar,  with  a  fair  innocent  who,  upon  the  point  of  becoming  a  mother,  is  slain  by  her 
lover  at  evening,  in  the  woodv    Hereupon But  let  the  poet  speak : 

His  crime  complete,  scarce  knowing  what  he-did, 

(80  iroes  the  tale,)  beneath  the  altar  there 
In  the  nigh  church  the  stiffening  corpse  he  hid. 

And  then,  to  'scape  that  suffocating  air, 
I^e  a  scared  ghouie  out  of  the  porch  he  slid ; 

But  his  strained  eyes  saw  blood-spots  everywhere. 
And  ghastly  faces  thrust  themselves  between 
His  soul  and  hopes  of  peace  with  blasting  mien. 

It  should  be  observed  that  Mordred,  bound  as  a  Templar  by  the  strictest  laws  of  chastity, 
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18  aiming  at  the  *  high  grand-masterehip/  and  consequently  suflere  not  only  the  remoree  of 
the  murderer,  but  the  dread  of  that  defeat  which  his  ambition  must  encounter  in  the  dis- 
covery of  his  deed.  His  character  is  ably  delineated  ;  perhaps  too  nicely  drawn,  for  to 
brief  a  tale,  since  the  interest  momentarily  awakened  in  the  '  dark,  proud  man,' 

*  whose  half-blewn  youth 

Had  shed  its  blossoms  even  in  opening,' 

is  immediately  lost  in  the  horror  of  the  catastrophe.  But  to  pursue  the  outline  of  the 
story: 

Now,  on  the  second  day,  there  was  to  be 

A  festival  in  church :  from  far  and  near 
Came  flocking  in  the  sun-burnt  peasantry. 

And  knights  and  dames  with  stately  antique  cheer. 
Blazing  with  pomp,  as  if  all  faerie 

Had  emptied  her  quaint  halls,  or,  as  it  were. 
The  illuminated  marge  of  some  old  book. 
While  we  were  gazing,  life  and  motion  took. 

Then  swelled  the  organ :  up  through  choir  and  nave 

The  music  trembled  with  an  inward  thrill 
Of  bliss  at  its  own  grandeur :  wave  on  wave 

Its  flood  of  mellow  thunder  rose,  until 
The  hushed  air  shivered  with  the  throb  it  gave. 

Then,  poising  for  a  moment,  it  stood  still. 
And  sank  and  rose  again,  to  burst  in  spray 
That  wandered  into  silence  far  away. 

The  whole  of  the  description  of  this  choir-service  is  equally  beautiful  with  these  stanzas ; 
yet  it  may  be  objected  that  it  in  some  degree  impedes  tlie  progress  of  narration ;  and  the 
tale  is  of  that  sort  which  will  scarce  brook  any  delay  in  the  telling.  But  to  continue. 
During  the  chanting,  a  breathless  pause  comes  over  the  congregation ;  the  music  hushes ; 
all  eyes  are  drawn  by  some  strange  impulse  toward  the  altar ;  and  while  all  is  mute  and 
watchful,  the  voice  of  Margaret  is  heard  from  heaven,  imploring  a  baptism  for  her  unborn 
babe.  The  author  himself  cannot  feel  more  sensibly  tlian  ourselves  the  injustice  of  thus 
patching  together  the  beauteous  fragments  of  his  sorrowful  and  melodious  history  in  so 
hugger-mugger  a  way ;  but  Maga  is  peremptory,  and  hints  to  us  that  we  cannot  command 
the  scope  of  the  *  Edinburgh  Review :'  The  voice  ceases  to  thrill  the  wondering  multi- 
tude, and  the  poet  thus  proceeds : 

Then  the  pale  priests,  with  ceremony  due 

Baptized  the  child  within  its  dreadful  tomb, 
Beneath  that  mother's  heart,  whose  instinct  true 

Star-like  had  battled  down  the  triple  gloom 
Of  sorrow,  love,  and  death:  young  maidens,  too, 

Strewed  the  pale  corpse  with  many  a  milk-white  bloom. 
And  parted  the  bright  hair,  and  on  the  breast 
Crossed  the  unconscious  hands  in  sign  of  rest. 

It  is  an  indication  of  JVIr.  Lowell's  capabilities  for  a  more  extended  theme  that  the 
second  part  of  this  poem  is  superior  to  the  first  It  is  not  merely  that  the  interest  of  the 
story  increases,  but  the  verse  is  more  compressed,  the  expressions  are  more  graphic,  and 
the  flow  of  the  stanza  is  finer  and  more  natural.  The  opening  lines  are  as  vivid  and  im- 
pressive as  a  passage  from  Tasso : 

As  one  who,  from  the  sunshine  and  the  green. 

Enters  the  solid  darkness  of  a  cave. 
Nor  knows  what  precipice  or  pit  unseen 

May  yawn  before  him  with  its  sudden  grave. 
And,  with  hushed  breath,  doth  often  forward  lean, 

Deeming  he  hears  the  plashing  of  a  wave 
Dimly  below,  or  feels  a  damper  air 
From  out  some  dreary  chasm,  he  knows  not  where ; 
*  So  from  the  sunshine  and  the  green  of  Love, 

We  enter  on  our  story's  darker  part,'  etc 
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The  &,ult8  of  the  whole  production  are  the  necessary  ones  of  all  yoang  writers  of  origi- 
gmal  power ;  a  too  ready  faculty  of  imitation,  and  a  lack  of  conciseness.  The  poets  whom 
Mr.  Lowell  mostly  reminds  us  of,  in  his  fEiults,  are  Shelly  and  Shakspsare  ;  the  ju- 
venile SiiAKSPEARE,  we  mean  —  Shakspeare  the  sonnetteer.  Both  in  the  'Kevolt  of 
Islam'  and  *  Tarquin  and  Lucrece/  blemishes  resembling  his  own  constantly  occur.  It 
will  nevertheless  be  gratifying  to  his  many  ardent  admirers  to  perceive  that  on  the  whole 
he  has  exhibited  a  more  definite  approach  to  what  he  is  capable  of  accomplishing,  and  that 
in  proportion  as  he  has  grown  less  vague  and  ethereal,  less  fond  of  personifying  sounds  and 
sentiments,  so  has  he  advanced  toward  a  more  manly  and  enduring  standard  of  excellence. 
*  Prometheus'  is  the  next  longest  poem,  and  it  has  afibrded  us  great  gratification.  It  might 
almost  be  mistaken  for  the  breath  of  iEacHYLUS,  except  that  it  contains  sparkles  of  free- 
dom that  even  the  warm  soul  of  the  Greek  could  never  have  felt  The  first  two  lines  glit- 
ter with  light : 

'  One  after  one  the  stars  have  risen  and  set, 
Sparkling  upon  the  hoar-frost  on  my  chain.' 

Although,  rhyme  is  no  tyrant  to  our  poet,  yet  he  seems  to  take  a  fuller  swing  when  free 
from  its  influence  ;  and  the  verse  which  he  employs  for  the  vehicle  of  his  thoughts  in  this 
genuine  poem  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  grandeur  and  dignity  of  his  subject  This  com- 
position will  stand  the  true  test  of  poetry ;  a  test  which  many  immortal  verses  cannot  abide, 
for  it  will  bear  translation  into  prose  without  loss  of  beauty  or  power :  it  contains  more 
thoughts  than  lines,  and  although  abounding  in  high  poetic  imaginings,  the  spirit  of  true 
philosophy  which  it  contains  is  superior  to  the  poetry. 

Of  Mr.  Lowell's  shorter  specimens  we  may  remark,  in  contradistinction  to  what  has 
been  said  of  the  Legend  of  Brittany,  that  so  far  as  they  resemble  the  kind  of  his  fivmer  pro- 
ductions, so  far  in  short  as  they  are  re-castings  of  himself,  they  do  him  injustice.  We  now 
feel  that  he  is  capable  of  stronger  and  loftier  efibrts,  and  are  tmwilling  to  overlodt  in  hk 
later  compositions  the  flaws  ttiat  are  wilfully  copied  from  his  own  volume.  The  public 
demand  tliat  he  should  go  onward,  and  not  wander  back  to  dally  among  flowers  that  have 
been  plucked  before,  and  were  then  accepted  for  their  freshness.  He  must  devote  himself 
to  subjects  of  wider  importance,  and  give  his  imaginations  a  more  permanent  foothold  upon 
the  hearts  of  men.  His  love-poems,  though  many  of  them  would  have  added  grace  to  his 
first  collection,  fail  to  excite  our  admiration  equally  in  this.  We  do  not  say  that  he  had  ex- 
liausted  panegyric  before  ;  far  less  would  we  insinuate  that  passion  itself  is  exhaustible ; 
and  yet  there  is  a  point  where  to  pause  might  be  more  graceful  than  to  go  on :  •  Sunt  oarti 
denique  fines. ^  Did  any  one  ever  wish  that  even  Petrarch  had  written  more  ?  Mr. 
Lowell  then  ought  to  consider  this,  and  begin  to  build  upon  a  broader  foundation  than  his 
own  territory,  beautiful  as  it  may  be,  of  private  and  personal  feincies  and  affections.  Per- 
haps there  is  no  exception  to  the  law  tliat  love  should  always  be  the  first  impulse  that  leads 
an  ardent  soul  to  poesy.  (By  poesy  we  do  not  mean  school-exercises,  and  prize  heroics  ap- 
proved by  a  committee  of  literary  gentlemen.)  On  this  account,  it  may  be,  that  a  3roang 
poet  is  always  anxious  to  walk  upon  the  groimd  where  he  first  felt  his  strength,  considering 
that  a  minstrel  without  love  were  as  powerless,  to  adopt  the  Rev.  Sidney  Smith's  jocoae 
but  not  altogether  clerical  illustration,  as  Sampson  in  a  wig.  Mr.  Lowell  evinces  the 
firmest  faith  in  his  passion,  which  is  evidently  as  sincere  as  it  is  well-bestowed.  It  is  from 
this  perhaps  that  he  derives  a  corresponding  faith  in  his  productions,  which  always  teeimi 
proportionate  to  his  love  of  his  subject.  Let  him  be  assured  however  that  he  is  not  always 
the  strongest  when  he  feels  the  most  so,  nor  must  he  mistake  the  absence  of  this  feeling  for 
a  symptom  of  diminished  power.  Should  he  be  at  any  time  inclined  to  such  a  selves- 
Umate,  let  him  refer  his  judgment  to  his  *  Prometheus'  and  *  Rhoecus.'  In  his  *  Ode*  alao, 
and  his  *  Glance  behind  the  Curtain,'  there  is  much  to  embolden  hun  toWard  the  highest 
endeavors  in  what  he  would  perhaps  disdain  to  call  his  Art  Poesy,  notwithstanding,  i» 
an  Art,  which  even  Horace  and  DRYDENdid  not  scorn  to  consider  such;  and  our  poet 
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ought  to  remember  that  he  is  bound  not  only  to  otter  his  own  sentiments  and  fimtasies  ac- 
cording to  his  own  impulse,  but  moreover  to  consult  in  some  degree  the  ears  of  the  world : 
the  poet's  task  is  double ;  to  speak  from  himself  indeed,  but  to  the  hearing  of  others. 
The  contempt  which  a  man  of  genius  feels  for  the  mere  mechanicism  of  verse  and  rhyme 
may  naturally  enough  lead  him  to  aflfect  an  inattention  to  it ;  but  in  this  he  only  benefits 
the  school  of  smoother  artists  by  allowing  them  at  least  one  superiority.  If  he  accuses  them 
of  being  silly,  they  can  retort  that  he  is  ugly. 

Our  author  in  this  second  volume  has  given  the  small  carpers  who  pick  at  the  '  eds'  of 
past  participles,  and  stickle  foi'  old-fjenhioned  moon-shine  instead  of  moon-shine,  fewer  causes 
of  complaint  His  diction  is  well-chosen  and  befitting  his  themes ;  and  this  is  a  charac- 
teristic which  peculiarly  marks  the  true  artist,  if  it  does  not  indicate  the  true  genius.  His 
execution,  his  'style  of  handling,'  is  adafited  to  his  subject;  an  excellence  in  which  too 
many  artists,  whether  painters  or  poets,  are  sadly  deficient  In  this  respect  his  performances 
and  those  of  his  friend  Page  may  be  hung  together.  From  the  stately  and  dignified  lines 
of  *  Prometheus'  to  the  jetty,  drippmg  verse  of  *  The  Fountain,'  the  step  is  very  A^ide. 
How  full  of  sparkling,  brilliant  efiects  are  these  joyous  lines  ? 


Into  the  sunshine, 
Full  of  the  light. 

Leaping  and  flashing 
From  morn  till  night ! 


Into  the  moonlight, 
Whiter  than  snow, 

Waving  so  flower-like 
When  the  winds  blow! 


Mr.  Lowell  occasionally  makes  use  of  somewhat  quaint,  Spenserian  expressions,  but 
generally  with  peculiar  efiect  His  abundant  fancy  seems  to  find  its  natural  garb  in  the 
short  and  expressive  phraseology  of  those  old  English  writers  of  whom  he  manifests  on  all 
occasions  so  thorough  an  appreciation.  As  a  sweet  specimen,  although  a  careless  one,  of 
his  power  of  combining  deep  feeling  with  the  most  picturesque  imagery,  we  select  one  of 
his  lightest  touches  —  *  Forgetfulness : ' 

There  is  a  haven  of  sure  rest 

From  the  loud  world's  bewildering  stress : 

As  a  bird  dreaming  on  her  nest, 

As  dew  hid  in  a  rose's  breast, 

As  Hesper  in  the  glowing  West ; 

So  the  heart  sleeps 

In  thy  calm  deeps. 

Serene  Forgetfulness ! 

No  sorrow  in  that  place  may  be, 

The  noise  of  life  ^owsless  and  less: 
As  moss  far  down  within  the  sea. 
As,  in  white  lily  caves,  a  bee. 
As  life  in  a  hazy  reverie ; 
So  the  heart's  wave 
In  thy  dim  cave, 
Hushes,  Forgetfulness ! 

Duty  and  cari^^ifide  far  away, 

What  toil  maybe  we  cannot  guess : 
As  a  ship  anchored  in  a  bay, 
As  a  cloud  at  summer-noon  astray. 
As  water-blooms  iu  a  breezeless  day; 
So,  'neath  thine  eyes. 
The  full  heart  lies,  ^  ^ 

And  dreams,  ForgetAiln^i^! 

*  The  Shepherd  of  King  Admetns'  is  exceedingly  graceful^and  delicate,  but  it  is  too  long 
to  be  quoted  entire,  and  too  perfect  to  be  disjointed.  We  must  reluctantly  skip  '  Father- 
land,' *  The  Inheritance,'  *  The  Moon,'  *  Rhcscus,'  and  other  favorites,  until  we  come  to 
*  L'Envoi,'  where  our  author  once  more  throws  his  arms  aloft,  firee  firam  the  incumbrance 
of  rhyme.  This  poem  is  inscribed  to  '  M.  W.,'  his  heart's  idol.  The  warnvaflfection  which 
radiates  from  its  lines,  it  is  not  to  be  mistaken,  is  an  out-flowing  of  pure  human  love. 
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Among  these  personal  feelings,  touching  which  we  have  '  said  our  say/  we  find  the  fol- 
lowing ;  which  in  one  respect  so  forcibly  illustrates  what  we  have  written  within  these  two 
weeks  to  a  western  correspondent,  that  we  cannot  forbear  to  quote  it  here : 

Tiiou  art  not  of  those  niggard  souls,  who  deem 

That  poesy  is  but  to  jingle  words, 

To  string  sweet  sorrows  for  apologies 

To  hide  the  barrenness  of  unfurnished  hearts. 

To  prate  about  the  surfaces  of  things, 

And  make  more  thread-bare  what  was  quite  worn  out : 

Our  common  thoughts  are  deepest,  and  to  give 

Such  beauteous  tones  to  these,  as  needs  must  take 

Men's  hearts  their  captives  to  the  end  of  time. 

So  that  who  hath  not  the  choice  giA  of  words 

Takes  these  into  his  soul,  as  welcome  friends, 

To  make  sweet  music  of  his  joys  and  woes. 

And  be  all  Beauty's  swift  interpreter, 

Links  of  bright  gold  'twixt  Nature  and  his  heart 

This  is  the  errand  high  of  Poesy. 

They  tell  us  that  our  land  was  made  for  song. 
With  its  huge  rivers  and  sky-piercing  peaks, 
Its  sea-like  lakes  and  mighty  cataracts. 
Its  forests  vast  and  hoar,  and  prairies  wide. 
And  mounds  that  tell  of  wondrous  tribes  extinct ; 
But  Poesy  springs  not  from  rocks  and  woods; 
Her  womb  and  cradle  arc  the  human  heart. 
And  she  can  find  a  nobler  theme  for  song 
In  the  most  loathsome  man  that  blasts  the  sight, 
Than  in  the  broad  expanse  of  sea  and  shore 
Between  the  frozen  deserts  of  the  poles. 
All  nations  have  their  message  from  on  high. 
Each  the  messiah  of  some  central  thought. 
For  the  fulfilment  and  delight  of  Man : 
One  has  to  teach  that  Labor  is  divine ; 
Another,  Freedom ;  aud  another.  Mind ; 
And  all,  that  God  is  open-eyed  and  just. 
The  happy  centre  and  calm  heart  of  alL 

It  is  impossible  to  read  such  sentiments  as  these,  without  feeling  our  hearts  open  to  him 
who  gives  them  utterance.  Mr.  Lowell  is  one  of  those  writers  who  gain  admiration  for 
their  verses  and  lovers  for  themselves.    We  can  pay  him  no  higher  compliment 

There  is  nothing  in  the  title-page  or  appearance  of  this  elegant  volume  to  indicate  that 
it  is  not  published  in  Cambridge,  England ;  but  imlike  the  majority  of  American  booki  of 
poetry,  any  page  in  the  work  will  give  out  too  strong  an  odor  of  Bimker-Hill,  though  we , 
find  no  allusion  to  that  sacred  eminence,  to  allow  the  reader  to  remain  long  in  doubt  of  its 
paternity.  Although  we  hold  that  any  writing  worthy  of  being  called  poetry  must  be  of  uni- 
versal acceptance,  and  adapted  to  the  longings  and  necessities  of  the  entire  human  family, 
BS  the  same  liquid  elcm^'nt  quenches  the  tliirst  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  tropics  and  the 
poles,  yet  every  age  and  every  clime  must  of  necessity  tincture  its  own  productions.  We 
do  not  therefore  diminish  in  the  slightest  degree  the  high  poetical  pretensions  of  Mr.  Low- 
ell's poems,  when  we  claim  for  them  a  national  character,  silent  though  they  be  upon 
*  the  stars  and  stripe?,'  and  a  complexion  which  no  other  age  of  the  world  than  our  own 
could  have  given.  They  are  not  only  American  poems,  but  they  are  poems  of  the  nine- 
teenth centur}'.  There  is  a  spirit  of  freedom,  of  love  for  God  and  Man,  that  broods  over 
them,  which  our  partiality  for  our  own  country  makes  us  too  ready  perhaps  to  claim  as 
the  natural  ofl&pring  of  our  land  and  laws.  The  volume  is  dedicated  to  William  Page, 
the  painter,  in  a  bit  of  as  sweet  and  pure  language  as  can  be  found  in  English  prose.  It 
might  be  tacked  on  to  one  of  Dryde.n's  dedications  without  creating  an  incongruous 
feeling.  The  dedication  is  as  honorable  to  the  poet  as  to  the  painter.  Had  all  dedications 
been  occasioned  by  such  feelings  as  gave  birth  to  this,  these  graceful  and  fitting  tributes  of 
afiection  and  gmtitude  would  never  have  dwindled  away  to  the  cold  and  scanty  lines,  like 
au  epitaph  on  a  charity  tomb-stone,  in  which  they  appear,  when  the  appear  at  all,  in  m< 
modem  books. 
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Thibtt  Yeabs  passed  amono  the  Platess  in  Enoland  and  America.  Interspersed  with 
Anecdotes  and  ReminisGences  of  a  Variety  of  Persons  connected  with  the  Drama  durinff  the 
Theatrical  Life  of  Job  Cowell,  Comedian.  Written  by  himself.  In  one  volume,  pp.  103.  New- 
York:  HaRFSB  AND  BjaOTUEES. 

Of  all  the  pages  in  English  memoirs,  none  are  so  rich  in  humor  and  various  observa- 
tion as  those  devoted  to  the  players.  Carltle  somewhere  says,  that  the  only  good  biogra- 
phies are  those  of  actons ;  and  he  gives  for  a  reason  their  want  of  respectability !  Being 
'  vagabonds*  by  law  in  Inland,  the  truth  of  their  histories  he  tells  us  is  not  varnished  over 
by  delicate  omissions.  The  first  branch  of  this  assimiption  is  certainly  true,  whatever 
cause  may  be  at  the  bottom  of  it ;  and  Mr.  Cowell,  in  the  very  entertaining  volume  before 
us,  has  added  another  proof  of  the  correctness  of  Herr  Teufel8Dr6'ckii*s  flattering  con- 
clusions. His  narrative  is  rambling,  various,  instructive,  and  amusing.  He  plunges  at 
once  tn  medias  res ;  and  being  in  himself  an  epitome  of  his  class ;  of  their  successes,  ex- 
citements, reverses  and  depressions ;  he  paints  as  he  goes  along  a  most  graphic  picture  of 
the  life  of  an  actor.  We  shall  follow  his  own  desultory  method ;  and  proceed  without 
&rther  prelude  to  select  here  and  there  a  '  bit'  from  his  well-filled  *  budget  of  fun.*  Let  us 
open  it  with  this  common  portrait  of  a  vain  querulous,  complaining  Thespian,  who  is  never 
appreciated,  never  rewarded : 

*  I  WAS  seated  in  the  reading-room  of  the  hotel,  thinking  away  the  half  hour  before  dinner,  when 
my  attention  was  attracted  by  a  singularly-looking  man.  He  was  dressed  in  a  green  coat,  brass- 
buttoned  close  up  to  the  neck,  light  gray,  approaching  to  blue,  elastic  pantaloons,  white  cotton 
stockings,  dress  shoes,  with  more  riband  employed  to  fasten  them  than  was  either  useful  or  orna- 
mental ;  a  hat,  smaller  than  those  usually  worn,  placed  rather  on  one  side  of  a  head  of  dark  curly 
hair ;  fine  black  eyes,  and  what  altogether  would  have  been  pronounced  a  handsome  face,  but  for  an 
overpowering  expression  of  impudence  and  vulgarity;  a  sort  of  footman-out-of-place-looking  crea- 
ture ;  his  hands  were  thrust  into  the  pockets  of  his  coat  behind,  and  in  consequence  exposing  a  portion 
of  his  person,  as  ridiculously,  and  perhaps  as  unconsciously,  as  a  turkey-cock  does  when  he  mtends 
to  make  himself  very  agreeable.  He  was  walking  rather  fancifully  up  and  down  the  room,  partly 
singing,  partly  whistling  '  The  Bay  of  Biscay  O,'  and  at  the  long-lived,  but  most  nonsensical  chorus, 
he  shook  the  fag-ends  of  his  divided  coat  tail,  as  if  in  derision  of  that  fatal '  short  sea,'  so  well  known 
and  despised  in  that  salt-water  burial-place,  I  was  pretending  to  read  a  paper,  when  a  carriar 
entered,  and  placed  a  play-bill  before  me  on  the  table.  I  had  taken  it  up  and  began  perusing  it,  whea 
he  strutted  up,  and  leaning  over  my  shoulder,  said : 

*  *  I  beg  pardon.  Sir ;  just  a  moment.' 
'I  put  it  toward  him. 

*  *  No  matter.  Sir,  no  matter ;  I've  seen  all  I  want  to  see ;  the  same  old  two-and-sixpence ;  Hamiet, 
Mr,  Sandford,  in  large  letters;  and  Laertes,  Mr,  Vandenkoff!  O !' 

'And  with  an  epithet  not  in  any  way  alluding  to  the  'sweet  South,'  he  stepped  off  to  the  Biscttf 
tune,  allegra  I  was  amused;  and  perhaps  the  expression  of  my  face  encouraged  him  to  return 
instantly,  and  with  the  familiarity  of  an  old  acquaintance,  for  he  said : 

"My  dear  Sir,  that's  the  way  the  profession  is  going  to  the  devil:  here,  Sir,  is  the  'mounter'— with 

a  sneer — 'one  of  the  d dest  humbugs  that  ever  trod  the  stkge,  must  have  his  name  in  large 

letters,  of  course ;  and  the  and  (jaertes,  Mr.  Vandenhoff ;  he's  a  favorite  of  the  Grand  Mogul,  as  we 
call  old  Sandford,  and  so  he  gets  all  the  fht ;  and  d'ye  know  why  he's  shoved  down  the  people's 

throats?    Because  he's  so  d .d  bad  the  old  man  shows  to  advantage  alongside  of  him.    Did  you 

ever  see  him  V 

*  I  shook  my  head. 

* '  Why,  Sir,  he's  a  tall,  stooping,  lantern-jawed,  asthmatic-voiced,  spindle-shanked  fellow.*  Here 
he  put  his  foot  on  the  rail  of  my  chair,  and  slightly  scratched  the  calf  of  his  leg.  '  Hair  the  color  of 
a  cock-canary,'  thrusting  bis  fingers  through  his  own  coal-black  ringlets;  'with  light  blue  eyes.  Sir, 
trimmed  with  pink  gymp.  He  has  n't  been  long  caught ;  just  fVom  some  nunnery  in  Liverpool,  or 
somewhere,  where  he  was  brought  up  as  a  Catholic  priest;  and  here  he  comes,  with  his  Latin  and 
Lancashire  dialect,  to  lick  the  manager's  great  toe,  and  be  hanged  to  him,  and  gets  all  the  business ; 
while  men  of  talent,  and  nerve,  and  personal  appearance,*  shifting  his  hands  from  his  coat-pockets  to 
those  of  his  tighu,  'who  have  drudged  in  the  profession  for  years,  are  kept  in  the  back-ground ;  'Us 
enough  to  make  a  fellow  swear !' 

"You,  then,  Sir,  are  an  actor?'  said  I,  calmly. 

' '  An  actor !  yet.  Sir,  I  am  an  actor,  and  have  been  ever  since  I  was  an  infant  in  arms ;  played  the 
child  that  cries  in  the  third  act  of  the  comedy  of  'The  Chances,'  when  it  was  got  up  with  splendor 
by  Old  Gerald,  at  Sheerness,  when  I  was  only  nine  weeks  old ;  and  I  recollect,  that  is,  my  mother 
told  me,  that  I  cried  louder,  and  more  naturally,  than  any  child  they'd  aver  had.  That's  AM,*  said 
he,  pointing  to  the  play-bill— ITorotio,  Mr.  Howard,  *  I  used  to  make  a  great  part  of  Horatio  onea ; 
and  I  can  now  send  any  Hamlet  to  h-U  in  that  character,  when  I  give  it  energy  and  pathos ;  but  this 
nine-tailed  bashaw  of  a  manager  insists  upon  my  keeping  my  'madness  in  the  back-ground,'  as  he 
calls  it,  and  so  I  just  walk  through  it,  speak  the  words,  ai)d  make  it  a  poor,  spooney,  preaching  son  of 
a  how-came-ye-so,  and  do  no  more  for  it  than  the  author  has.' 
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Mr.  CowELL  subsequently  enlists  under  the  same  manager,  and  is  received  with  great 
apparent  cordiality  by  the  members  of  liis  corps  dramatique :  *  The  loan  of  *  properties,'  or 
any  thing  I  have,  is  perfectly  at  your  service,*  was  iterated  by  all.  Howard  said :  *  My 
boy,  by  heavens,  I  '11  lend  you  my  blue  tights ;  oh,  you  're  perfectly  welcome ;  I  do  n't  wear 
them  till  the  farce  ;  Banquo  's  one  of  my  flesh  parts ;  nothing  like  the  naked  truth ;  I  'ra 
h — 1  for  nature.  By-the-by,  you  '11  often  have  to  wear  black  smalls  and  stockings ;  I'll 
put  you  up  to  something ;  f ave  your  buying  silks,  darning,  stitch-dropping,  louse-ladders, 

and  all  that ;  grease  your  legs  and  bum^cork  'em  ;  it  looks  d d  well  *  from  the  front* ' 

Mr.  CowELL,  it  appears,  was  an  artist  of  no  mean  pretensions ;  and  while  engaged  on  one 
occasion  in  sketching  a  picturesque  view  of  Stoke  Church,  he  was  interrupted  in  rather  a 
novel  manner  by  a  brother  actor  named  Reymes,  somewhat  akin,  we  fancy,  to  his  friend 
Howard,  albeit  *  excellent  company :' 

'Several  times  I  was  disturbed  in  my  occupation,  to  look  round  to  inquire  the  cause  of  a  crash, 
levery  now  and  then,  like  the  breaking  of  glass ;  and  at  length  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  Reymes,  slyly 
jerking  a  pebble,  under  his  arm,  through  one  of  the  windows.  I  recollected  twice,  in  walking  home 
with  him,  late  at  night,  from  the  theatre,  his  quietly  taking  a  brick-bat  from  out  of  his  coat-pocket 
and  deliberately  smashing  it  through  the  casement  of  the  Town  Hall,  and  walking  on  and  continuing 
his  conversation  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  Crack !  again.  I  began  to  suspect  an  abberration  of 
intellect,  and  said: 

•♦Reymes,  for  heaven's  sake  what  are  you  doing?' 

"Showing  my  gratitude,'  said  he;  and  crack!  went  another. 

• '  Show  ing  the  devil  1'  said  I ;  '  you're  breaking  the  church  windows.' 

'•Why,  1  know  it— certainly ;  what  do  you  stare  at?'  said  the  eccentric.  •!  broke  nearly  every 
pane  three  weeks  ago ;  I  could  n't  hit  them  all.  After  you  have  broken  a  good  many,  the  stones  are 
hpt  to  go  through  the  holes  you've  already  made.  They  only  finished  mending  them  the  day 
before  yesterday;  I  came  out  and  asked  the  men  when  they  were  likely  to  get  done ;' and  clatter ! 
clutter!  went  another. 

"That's  excellent!'  said  he,  in  great  glee.  •  I  hit  the  frame  just  in  the  right  place;  I  knocked  out 
two  large  ones  that  time.' 

*  •  Reymes,'  said  I,  with  temper,  •  if  you  do  n't  desist,  I  must  leave  off  my  drawing.' 

'  •  Well,'  said  he,  •  only  this  one,'  and  crack !  it  went :  *  there !  I  've  done.  Since  it  annoys  yoa,I'll 
come  by  myself  to-morrow  and  finish  the  job;  it's  the  only  means  in  my  power  of  proving  my 
gratitude.' 

'  •  Proving  your  folly,'  said  I.    *  Why,  Reymes,  you  must  be  out  of  your  senses.' 

*  *  Why,  did  I  never  tell  you  ?'  said  he.  *  Oh !  then  I  do  n't  wonder  at  your  surprise.  I  thought  I 
had  told  you.  I  had  an  uncle,  a  glazier,  who  died,  and  left  me  twenty  pounds,  and  this  moumiiif- 
ring ;  and  I  therefore  have  made  it  a  rule  to  break  the  windows  of  all  public  places  ever  since.  The 
loss  is  not  worth  speaking  of  to  the  parish,  and  puts  a  nice  bit  of  money  in  tne  pocket  of  Nome  poor 
dealer  in  putty,  with  probably  a  large  family  to  support  And  now  I  've  explamed,  I  presume  you 
have  no  objection  to  my  proceeding  in  paying  what  I  consider  a  debt  of  gratitude  due  to  my  dead 
uncle.' 

*  •  Hold !  Reymes,'  said  I,  as  he  was  picking  up  a  pebble,  '  How  do  you  know  but  the  poor  fellow 
with  the  large  family  may  not  undertake  to  repair  the  windows  by  contract,  at  so  much  a  year  or 
month  ?' 

"  Eh !  egad,  I  never  thought  of  that,'  said  the  whimsical,  good-hearted  creature.  '  I  '11  fiupeod 
ppcrations  until  I  've  made  the  inquiry,  and  if  I  've  wronged  him  I  '11  make  amends.' 

Mr.  CowELL  is  a  plain-spoken  man,  and  seldom  spares  age  or  sex  in  his  expogure  of  the 
secrets  of  the  stage,  and  the  appliances  and  means  to  boot  which  are  sometimes  adopted 
by  theatrical  men  and  women  to  make  an  old  face  or  form  *  look  maist  as  weel  'b  the  new.' 
The  celebrated  Mrs.  Jordan,  in  performing  with  him,  was  alwaj^s  very  averse  to  his  playing 
near  the  foot-lights,  greatly  preferring  to  act  between  the  second  entrances.  The  *  moving 
why'  is  thus  explained : 

*  The  fact  is,  she  was  getting  old ;  dimples  turn  to  crinkles  after  long  use ;  beside,  she  wore  a  wig 
glued  on ;  and  in  the  heat  of  acting  —  for  she  was  always  in  earnest  —  I  have  seen  some  of  the  tena- 
cious compound  with  which  it  was  secured  trickle  down  a  wrinkle  behind  her  ear;  her  perton,  too, 
was  extremely  round  and  large,  though  still  retaining  something  of  the  outline  of  its  former  grace: 

'  And  after  aU,  't  would  puzzle  to  say  wher« 
It  would  not  spoil  a  chau^n  to  pare.' 

There  is  no  calamity  in  the  catalogue  of  ills  '  that  flesh  is  heir  to'  so  horrible  as  the  approach  of  old 
age  to  an  actor.  Juvenile  tragedy,  light  comedy,  and  walking  gentleman  with  little  pot-bellies,  and 
have-been  pretty  women,  are  really  to  be  pitied.  Fancy  a  lady,  who  has  had  quires  of  sonnets  made 
to  her  eye-brow,  being  obliged,  at  last,  to  black  it,  play  at  the  back  of  the  stage  at  night,  sit  with  her 
back  to  the  window  in  a  shidy  part  of  the  green-room  in  the  raprning,  and  keep  on  her  bonnet  imlew 
the  can  afford  a  very  natural  wig.' 
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Sad  enough !  sad  enough !  certainly,  and  as  true  as  it  is  melancholy.  But  let  us  get  on 
board  the  Yankee  vessel  which  brings  Mr.  Co  well  ti  Amsrica,  and  at  Im  *  present  wri- 
ting' is  lying  off  Gravesend.  Tlie  difficulty  he  experienced  in  getting  up  a  conversation 
with  his  fellow-passengers  Is  a  grievance  still  loudly  complained  of  by  his  travelling  coun- 
trymen: 

'  It  was  a  dark,  drizzly,  melancholy  night  -,  a  fair  specimen  of  Gravesend  weather  and  the  parts  ad- 
jacent ;  DO  *  star  that 's  westward  from  the  pole'  to  point  my  destined  path,  and  furnish  food  for  specu- 
lative thought ;  and,  after  sliding  five  or  six  times  up  and  down  some  twenty  feet  of  wet  deck,  I 
groped  my  way  to  the  cabin.  The  captain  was  not  On  board,  and  I  found  myself  a  stranger  among 
men.  Of  all  gregarious  animals  man  is  the  most  tardy  in  getting  acquainted :  meet  them  for  the  first 
tpne  in  a  jury-box,  a  stage-coach,  or  the  cabin  of  a  ship,  and  they  always  remind  me  of  a  little  lot  of 
specimen  sheep  from  different  flocks,  put  together  for  the  first  time  in  the  same  pen ;  they  walk  about 
and  round  and  round,  with  all  their  heads  and  tails  in  difierent  directions,  and  not  a  baa !  escapes  them ; 
but  in  half  an  hour  some  crooked-pated  bell-wether  perhaps,  gives  a  south-down  a  little  dig  in  the 
ribs,  and  this  example  is  followed  by  a  Merino ;  and  before  the  ending  of  the  fair  their  heads  arc  all  one 
way,  and  you  '11  find  them  bleating  together  in  full  chorus.  Now,  in  the  case  of  man,  a  snuflf-box  in- 
stead of  the  sheep's  horn,  is  an  admirable  iutroduction ;  for,  if  he  refuses  to  take  a  pinch,  he  '11  gene- 
rally give  you  a  sufficient  reason  why  he  does  not,  and  that 's  un  excellent  chance  to  form,  perhaps,  a 
lasting  friendship,  but  to  scrape  an  acquaintance  to  a  certainty ;  and  if  he  takes  it  perhaps  he  '11  sneeze, 
and  you  can  come  in  with  your  *God  bless  you !'  and  so  on,  to  a  conversation  about  the  plague  in  '66, 
or  the  yellow  fever  on  some  other  occasion,  and  can  '  bury  your  friends  by  dozens,'  and  '  escape  your- 
self by  a  miracle,'  very  pleasantly  for  half  an  hour.  But  in  tliis  instance  it  was  a  total  failure :  one  said 
*I  don't  use  it;'  .*  another  shook  his  head,  and  the  third  emptied  his  mouth  of  half  a  pint  of  spittle,  and 
said  '  he  thought  it  bad  enough  to  chaw  !" 

When  the  vessel  is  fairly  at  sea,  the  social  ice  is  gradually  broken.  It  being  just  after 
the  war,  tlie  rationale  of  the  following  brief  dialogue  between  Mr.  Cowell  and  the  mate 
will  be  readily  imderstood : 

*The  mate  was  a  weather-beaten,  himiorous  'sea-monster;'  upon  asking  his  name,  he  replied: 

*  *  If  you  're  an  Englishman  and  I  once  tell  you  my  name,  you  'II  never  forget  it.' 

*  'I  don't  know  that,'  I  replied ;  '  I  'm  very  unfortunate  in  remembering  names.' 

*  'Oh,  never  mind  1'  said  he,  with  a  peculiarly  sly,  comical  look ;  'if  you're  an  Englishman  you  '11 
never  forget  mine.' 

*  •  Then  I  certainlv  am,'  I  replied. 

* '  Well,  then,'  said  he  drily, '  my  name 's  Bunkeii  !  and  I  'ni  d  —  d  if  any  Englishman  will  ever  forget 
that  name !' ' 

Mr.  Cowell's  arrival,  debut,  and  theatrical  i)rogress  and  associations  in  this  and  other 
Atlantic  to^^-Bs,  compose  a  diversified  and  palatable  feast  for  tlie  gtage-loving  public.  His 
sketches  of  actors,  male  suid  female,  native  and  foreign,  are  limned  with  an  artistical  hand. 
Ilis  picture  of  Kean's  fleeing  from  *  the  hot  pursuit  of  obloquy*  is  exceedingly  vivid ;  and 
*  old  Mathews*  American  '  trip'  is  well  set  forth.  We  find  nothing  so  good,  however, 
touching  that  extraordinary  mime,  as  the  following  illa«tration  of  his  sensitiveness  to  news- 
paper criticism,  from  the  pen  of  the  dramatic  veteran,  Moncrief: 

• '  Look  here,'  he  would  say,  taking  up  a  paper  and  reading :  '  Theatre  Royal,  Drury  Lane. — We 
last  night  visited  this  elegant  theatre  for  the  purpose  oi  witnessing  the  performance  of  that  excel- 
lent comedian,  Mr.BELVi,  as  Orfurian,  in  the  *  Mountaineers,'  for  his  own  benefit.  We  hope  it  was 
for  his  own  benefit,  for  it  certainly  was  not  for  the  benefit  of  any  one  else ;  for  a  more  execrable  per- 
formance we  never  witnessed.  This  gentleman  had  better  stick  to  his  comedy!'  Grant  me  patience  ; 
Heaven!  There  's  a  fellow!  What  does  he  know  about  it?  I  suppose  he  would  abuse  my  logo — 
say  that  is  execrable !  Is  n't  this  sufficient  to  drive  any  body  mad  ?  Because  a  man  happens  to  have 
played  comedy  all  his  life, '  lee'  takes  upon  himself  to  think  as  a  matter  of  course  he  can 't  play  tragedy, 
though  he  raav  possess  first  rate  tragic  powers,  as  I  do  myself!  I  should  have  been  the  best  Hamlet 
on  the  stage  if  I  did  n't  limp ;  but  let  me  go  on :  '  We  have  seen  Ellikton  in  the  character.'  A  char- 
latan, a  mountebank ;  would  n't  have  me  at  Drury  ;  and  yet '  ice'  thinks  he  has  a  syllable  the  advan- 
tage of  his  competitor  in  this  instance.  We !  we !  as  if  the  fellow  had  a  parcel  of  pigs  in  his  inside; 
«« .'  ice .'  Who  's  wt  7  Why  do  n't  he  say  Tompkins,  or  whatever  his  name  is,  Tompkins  thinks 
EUiston  better  in  Octavian  than  Belvi;  Belvi  could  kick  Tompkins  then;  but  who  can  kick  toe  f 
etc.,  etc  And  yet  poor  Mathews  had  no  warmer  admirers,  no  truer,  no  more  constant  friends  than 
those  whose  occasional  animadversions  wonld  thus  excite  his  ire.' 

After  running  a  very  successful  and  popular  career  at  the  Park-Theatre,  our  artist-actor 
is  induced  to  assume  the  management  of  a  circus-theatre  just  then  in  high  vogue  at  the 
Tatter8all*8  building  in  Broadway.  The  subjoined  was  one  of  the  many  incidents 
which  occurred  on  his  assimiing  the  reins  of  the  establishment : 

'The  company  was  both  extensive  and  excellent;  a  stud  of  thirty-three  horses,  four  ponies 
and  a  jack-ass,  all  so  admirably  selected  and  educated,  that  for  beauty  and  utility  they  could 
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not  be  equalled  any  where.  The  company  was  popular  and  our  success  enomidus.  Of  coane, 
like  others  when  first  placed  in  power,  I  made  a  total  change  in  my  cabinet.  John  Blakk 
I  appointed  secretary  of  the  treasury  and  principal  ticket-seller;  and  to  prove  how  excellent 
a  judge  I  was  of  integrity  and  capacity,  he  was  engaged  at  the  Park  at  the  end  of  the  season,  and 
has  held  that  important  situation  there  ever  since.  A  delicious  specimen  of  the  Emerald  Isla,  with 
the  appropriate  equestrian  appellation  of  Billy  Rider,  received  an  office  of  neariy  equal  trust,  though 
smaller  chance  of  perquisites — stage  and  stable  door-keeper  at  night,  and  through  the  day  a  vnriety 
of  duties,  to  designate  half  of  which  would  occupy  a  chapter.  He  was  strict  to  a  fault  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duty,  as  every  urchin  of  that  day  who  attempted  to  sneak  into  the  circus  can  testify. 
Conway  the  tragedian  called  to  see  me  one  evening,  and'  in  attempting  to  pass  was  stopped  by  Billy,, 
armed  as  usual,  with  a  pitch-fork. 

*  *  What 's  this  you  want  ?    Who  are  ye  ?  and  where  are  you  going  V  says  Billy. 

*  I  wish  to  see  Mr.  Cowell,'  says  Conway. 

'  Oh  then,  it 's  till  to-morrow  at  ten  o'clock,  in  his  office,  that  you  11  have  to  wait  to  perform  that 
operation.* 

*  But,  my  dear  fellow,  my  name  is  Conway,  of  the  theatre ;  Mr.  Cowell  is  my  particular  friend,  and 
I  have  his  permission  to  enter.' 

*  By  my  word,  Sir,  I  thank  ye  kindly  for  the  explination  *,  and  it 's  a  mighty  tall,  good-looking  gen- 
tleman you  are  too,'  says  Billy,  presenting  his  pitch-fork ;  *  but  if  ye  were  the  blessed  Redeemer, 
with  the  cross  under  your  arm,  you  could  n't  pass  me*  without  an  orther  fVom  Mr.  Cowell.' 

'  Joe  Cowell,*  in  yean  gone  by,  has  made  us  laugh  many  a  good  hour ;  and  we  bold 
ourselves  bound  to  reciprocate  the  pleasure  he  has  afforded  us,  by  warmly  commending  his 
pleasant,  gossipping  volume  -to  the  readers  of  the  Knickerbockeii  throughout  the  United 
Statei:. 


An  Elemkntarv  Treatise  on  Human  Pmvsiolooy:  on  theBasisof  the 'Pr^isEltewntaireder 
Physiologie'  of  Magendir.  Translated,  enlarged,  and  illustrated  with  Diagrams  and  Cuts,  by 
Prof.  John  Revere,  M.  D.,  of  the  University  of  New-York.  In  one  volume,  pp.  533b  New- 
York  :  Harper  and  Brothers. 

The  American  translator  and  editor  of  the  volume  above  cited  is  of  ofanion  that  smce 
die  death  of  Sir  Charles  Bell,  tiiere  is  no  physiologist  who  stands  so  preciminent  as  an 
original  observer  and  inquirer,  or  who  has  contributed  so  much  to  the  present  improved 
state  of  the  science  by  his  individual  efibrts,  tm  M.  Maoendie.  In  facility  in  experiment- 
ing upon  living  animals,  and  extended  opportimities  of  observation,  no  one  has  surpassed 
him ;  while  through  a  long  professional  career  his  attention  has  been  chiefly  devoted  to 
physiological  inquiries.  There  is  one  excellence  which  constitutes  a  predominant  feature 
in  his  system  of  Physiology  that  cannot  be  estimated  too  highly  by  the  student  of  medicine ; 
and  that  is,  the  severe  system  of  induction  that  he  has  pursued,  excluding  those  imaginative 
and  speculative  views  which  rather  belong  to  metaphysics  than  physiology.  The  work  m 
also  remarkable  for  the  conciseness  and  perspicuity  of  its  style,  the  clearness  of  its  descrip- 
tions, and  the  admirable  arrangement  of  its  matter.  The  present  is  a  translation  of  ther 
fifth  and  last  edition  of  the  '  Pr6ci$  EUmenimre  de  Physiologie*  in  which  the  science  is 
brought  down  to  the  present  time.  It  is  not,  like  many  modem  systems,  merely  eclectic,  or 
a  compilation  of  the  experiments  and  doctrines  of  others.  Oh  the  contrary,  all  the  import- 
ant  questions  discussed,  if  not  originally  proposed  and  investigated  by  the  author,  have 
been  thoroughly  examined  and  experimented  upon  by  him.  His  observations,  therefore, 
on  all  these  important  subjects,  carry  with  them  great  interest  and  weight  derived  firam* 
these  investigations.  The  translator  and  editor,  while  faithfully  adhering  to  the  qiirit  of 
the  author,  has  endeavored,  and  with  success,  to  strip  the  work  of  its  foreign  oostnme,  and 
naturalize  it  to  our  language.  He  has  added  a  large  number  of  diagrams  and  pictorial 
illustrations  of  the  diflerent  organs  and  structurefi,  taken  from  the  highest  and  most  recent 
authorities,  in  the  hope  of  rendering  dearer  to  the  student  of  medicine  the  observations 
and  reasonings  on  their  functions.  He  has  also  made  a  number  of  additions  on  subjects 
which  he  thought  had  been  passed  over  in  too  general  a  manner  in  the  original  work  of 
Maoendie.  In  a  word,  his  aim  *  to  present  a  system-  of  human  physiology  which  shall  ex- 
hibit in  a  clear  and  mtelligible  manner  the  actual  state  of  the  science,  and  adapted  to  the 
use  of  students  of  m:  dicine  in  the  United  States,'  has  been  thoroughly  oanied  oat 
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Thi  Studt  of  the  Life  of  Woman.  By  Madame  Necker  de  Sacssuke,  of  Geneva.  Trans- 
lated from  the  French.  In  one  volume.  pp«388.  Philadelphia:  Lea  ANd  Blanchabd.  New- 
York:  W11.EY  AND  Putnam. 

The  distinguished  clergyman  who  introduces  this  excellent  book  to  American  readers 
does  it  no  more  than  justice  When  he  declares  it  to  fate  the  work  of  a  highly  gifted  mind, 
containing  many  beautiful  philosophical  views  of  the  relation  which  woman  sustains  in 
society,  abounding  in  the  results  of  careful  observation,  and  characterized  by  a  pervading 
religious  spirit  It  ia  adapted  to  accomplish  great  good,  and  its  circulation  would  do  much 
to  aid  those  who  have  tlie  care  of  youthful  females,  and  who  desil^  that  they  shotdd  fill  the 
place  in  society  for  which  they  were  designed.  There  is  no  work  in  our  language  which 
occupies  the  place  that  this  is  intended  to  fill ;  nor  which  presents  so  interesting  a  view  of 
the  organization  of  society  by  its  great  Author,  and  of  the  situation  appropriated  to  woman 
in  that  organization.  The  book  has  reference  more  particularly  to  the  elevated  circles  of 
society ;  to  those  who  have  advantages  for  education ;  who  have  leisure  for  the  eiritivation 
of  the  intellect  and  the  heart  after  the  usual  course  of  education  is  completed,  and  who 
have  opportunities  of  doing  good  to  others.  '  It  will  supply  a  place  which  is  not  filled  now, 
and  would  be  eminently  useful  to  that  increasing  number  of  individuals  in  our  country. 
It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  not  a  few  when  they  leave  school  seem  to  contemplate  little 
farther  advancement  in  the  studies  in  which  they  have  been  engageds.  A  just  view  of  the 
phice  which  woman  is  designed  to  occupy  in  society,  as  presented  in  this  volume,  would  do 
much  to  correct  this  error.  We  should  regard  it  as  an  auspicious  omen,  if  this  work  should 
have  an  extensive  circulation  in  this  country,  and  believe  that  wherever  it  is  perused  it 
will  contribute  to  the  elevation  of  the  sex  ;  to  promote  large  views  of  the  benevolence  and 
wisdom  of  the  Creator  in  regard  to  the  human  family/  and  to  advance  the  interests  of 
true  religion.' 


Tub  American  Review,  and  Metropolitan  Magazine.   Numbers  five  and  six.   pp.  588.  New 
York:  Saxton  and  Miles,  Broadway. 

The  number  of  tliis  publication  for  the  December  quarter  is  a  very  good  one.  We  were 
especially  interested  in  the  *  Michael  Agonistes'  of  Mr.  J.  W.  Brown,  which  is,  in  partis, 
both  powerful  and  harmonious,  and  in  a  dissertation  upon  '  Weir's  National  Painting.' 
The  writer  is  of  opinion  that  our  eminent  artist  has  made  a  sad  mistake  in  the  conception 
of  his  striking  gfoup,  althongh  he  awards  warm  praise  to  certain  portions  of  the  picture. 
Stin  he  says :  *  It  argues  slight  knowledge  of  human  nature  to  suppose  that  melancholy 
resignation  characterized  those  who  at  Delft-Haven  embarked  for  a  land  of  civil  and  re- 
ligious liberty ;  wild  and  inhospitable,  to  be  sure,  but  still  a  land  of  Freedom.  There 
were  other  thoughts  in  the  hearts  of  that  noble  band  than  those  of  sorrow.  Even  had  they 
been  leaving  the  country  of  their  birth,  they  would  not  have  sorrowed ;"  bat  as  it  was, 
bidding  farewell  to  a  land  of  foreigners,  almost  as  hostile  to  freedom  as  their  oWn,  they 
felt  not  otherwise  than  joyful,  and  their  bosoms  were  full  of  thoughtful,  reasoning  gladness^ 
The  parting  kiss  of  that  young  wife  must  have  tried,  somewhat,  the  fimmess  'of  her  hus- 
band, yet  not  enough  to  cloud  his  bright  anticipations  of  the  future.  A  diflferent  mood 
than  that  imagined  by  Mr.  Weir  should  have  pervaded  the  group,  if  we  are  not  widely 
in  error.  *  With  all  its  fkults,'  adds  our  critic,  however,  *  The  Embarkation  of  the  Pil- 
grims,' although  not  indicative  of  great  genius,  yet  regarded  as  to  execution,  does  honor 
to  Mr.  Weir.  We  should  do  injustice  to  the  central  group,  did  we  omit  to  confess  that  the 
devotional  grandeur  of  the  face  of  the  minister,  raised  to  heaven  in  prayer,  struck  us  with  a 
feeling  of  awe,  such  as  we  had  perhaps  never  before  experienced.'  This  especial  tribute 
wie  have  heard  paid  to  this  picture  by  every  person  whom  we  have  heard  refer  to  it 
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American  Manners  and  American  Literature. — We  ask  the  attention  of  every 
right-minded  American  to  the  following  remarks,  which  we  take  the  liberty  of  traxiacribing 
from  a  welcome  epistle  to  the  i^tor,  from  one  of  our  most  esteemed  and  popular  contribo- 
tors.  The  follies  which  it  exposes  and  the  evils  which  it  laments  have  heretofore  formed 
the  tliemes  of  papers  in  this  Magazine  from  the  pens  of  able  correspondents,  as  well  as  of 
occasional  comment  in  onr  own  departments ;  but  we  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  the 
subject  more  felicitously  handled  than  by  our  friend :  *  The  crying  vice  of  the  nation,  and 
the  one  which  of  all  others  most  fastens  the  charge  of  inconsistency  on  our  character  and 
professions,  is  that  apish  spirit  with  which  we  admire  and  copy  every  thing  of  European 
growth.  While  we  exalt  our  institutions,  cliaracter  and  condition  over  those  of  all  other 
nations,  and  give  ourselves  *  a  name  above  every  name,'  is  it  not  supremely  absurd  for  city 
U)  vie  with  city  and  family  with  family  in  adopting  the  latest  fisishions  in  dress  and  opinioni 
originating  in  nations  wliich  have  grown  old  ui  profligacy,  and  abound  in  the  worthless 
♦'xcrescences  of  society  ?  We  profess  to  be  perfectly  independent  of  all  control  in  our 
thoughts  and  actions :  *  NuUius  addicti  jurare  in  verba  magistrL*  Yet  who  more  readily 
than  we  shout  in  chorus  to  the  newest  modes  of  thinking  ushered  into  ephemeral  life  by 
philosophers  across  the  water  ?  Who  adopt  so  early  or  carry  so  tai  the  most  outre  and  pre- 
posterous 8t>'Ies  of  dress  invented  in  Paris,  as  our  American  belles  and  dandies  ?  The  newest 
cut  in  garments  which  was  hatched  in  Paris  beneath  the  crescent-moon,  her  waning  rays  see 
carried  to  its  utmost  verge  in  our  bustling  marts.  We  follow  the  revolutions  in  the  con- 
figuration of  coats,  from  square  to  round,  and  from  round  to  angular,  with  as  scrupakNM 
and  painful  a  precision  as  if  our  national  honor  depended  on  the  issue.  Nay,  we  ars 
usually  a  little  too  faithful,  and  fairly  *  out-Herod  Herod.'  Does  the  cockney  of  the '  world's 
metropolis'  compress  his  toes  in  boots  tapering  at  an  angle  of  forty  degrees  t  The  republi- 
can fop  promenades  Broadway  with  his  pedal  extremities  squeezed  into  an  angle  of  thirty; 
and  the  corns  ensuing  he  bears  with  christian  fortitude ;  for  does  he  not  find  his  '  exceeding 
great  reward*  in  being  more  fa^ihionable  than  the  Londoner  himself?  Has  the  &t  of  the 
Siberian  bear,  or  *  thine  incomparable  oil.  Macassar'  called  forth  a  thicket  of  hair  on  the 
cheek  of  the  Frenclunan,  reaching  from  the  cerebral  pulse  to  die  submaxillary  bone  T 
Instantly  the  pews  of  our  churches,  the  boxes  of  our  theatres,  and  tlie  seats  of  our  legisUi- 
tive  halls,  are  tlm)nged  with  whey-faced  apes,*tlie  moisture  of  whose  brains  has  exuded 
in  nourishing  a  froA^ning  hedge,  of  which  the  dark  luxuriance  encircles  the  whole  fi^e, 
resembling  the  old  pictures  of  the  saints  wherewith  our  childhood  was  amused,  encompassed 
with  a  glory !  When  the  wliiskered  '  petit-m&itrcs'  of  Hyde-Park  shall  begin  to  tniMfXvt 
their  adorable  persons  to  this  new  world  on  a  summer's  trip,  they  will  be  astonished  not  a 
little  to  be  stared  at  on  landing  through  opera-glasses  by  counterparts  of  themselves ;  exact 
to  the  last  hair  of  tlie  moustache.  *  Werily,'  will  be  their  ejaculation,  *  hit  his  wery  gVMt 
presumption  in  these  wulgar  democrats  to  himitate  us  Henglish  in  this  way-ah !'    ETeiy 
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easterly  wind  blows  in  a  fleet  laden  with  cargoes  of  folly,  and  every  outward-bound  vessel 
bears  an  order  for  fresh  iraportatioris  of  absurdity,  of  which  milliners  and  tailors  are  the 
shippers,  and  flirts  and  fope  the  consignees.  So  far  has  tliis  mimicking  spirit  proceeded, 
that  we  regard  neither  climate  nor  season.  Were  some  accident  to  delay  for  a  few  months 
our  advices  from  Europe,  I  question  not  but  our  fashionable  ladies  would  adopt  in  mid- 
winter the  same  form  and  materials  for  their  dresses  which  the  Parisian  damsels  sported  on 
the  Boulevards  beneath  the  scorching  dog-star.  The  changeful  and  chilly  atmosphere  of 
our  sea-board  dillers  widely  from  the  genial  airs  of  *  La  belle  France,'  and  to  adopt  their 
£Eishions  in  detail  is  about  as  wise  and  tasteful  in  us  as  it  would  be  for  the  negro  panting 
beneath  the  line  to  wrap  himself  in  the  furs  of  Siberia,  and  substitute  for  his  refreshing 
palm-juice  the  usquebaugh  of  the  Highlands.  Who  would  not  laugh  himself  into  a  plemjsy 
to  see  the  dandies  of  Timbuctoo  stalking  along  in  solemn  gravity  beneath  their  torrid  sun, 
encumbered  with  a  Russian  fur-cloak,  or  a  Lapland  '  whip'  on  a  snow-sledge,  driving  his 
canine  four-in-hand,  with  a  Turkish  turban  and  Grecian  robe  folded  carelessly  around  him  ? 
Yet  wherein  do  we  greatly  difler  in  our  absurdities  ?  Again  :  we  profess  to  have  lopped 
from  our  democratic  tree  the  old-world  oustoms  of  hereditary  title  and  patrimonial  honor. 
We  are  no  respecters  of  persons.  We  liave  no  reverence  for  ancestral  virtues,  and  the 
lustre  that  shines  only  by  reflection  has  no  charms  for  us.  We  respect  no  grandees  but 
'  nature's  noblemen.'  We  look  through  the  glittering  atmosphere  of  place,  aild  title,  and 
factitious  distinction,  at  the  man  himself.  The  artificer  of  liis  own  fortimes  we  hail  as  a 
brother.  He  who  possesses  superior  abilities  or  unblemished  integrity,  uoe  honor,  though 
his  hands  be  on  the  plough  ;  and  he  who  is  imbecile  or  dishonest,  we  despise,  though  his 
brow  be  encircled  by  a  coronet.  All  noble,  consistent,  rational,  and  right.  But  how  is 
this?  *  Lo!  a  foreigner  has  landed  on  our  shores.'  Well;  what  then  ?  We  also  should 
be  foreigners  in  Europe.  '  Yes;  but  he  bears  the  honorable  appendage  of  Lord,  or  Su*,  or 
De,  or  Di,  or  Von,  or  Don.'  Happy,  meanwhile,  thrice  happy  the  youth  whom  his  titleship 
will  allow  to  treat  him  ;  blessed,  triumphantly  blessed,  the  Miss  whose  charms  have  warmed 
into  life  the  cold  gaze  of  my  Lord  Highbred,  or  Monsieur  De  Nonchalance.  And  oh! 
beatified  beyond  all  rapture  the  doting  mother,  who  in  her  ripened  and  expanded  miniature 
begins  to  reaUze  her  dreams  of  '  young  romance,'  and  to  hope  by  connection  with  a  family 
more  lineally  descended  from  Adam  than  her  own,  to  obtain  a  rank 

•  Whose  glory  with  a  lingering  trace, 
Shines  through  and  deifies  her  race  !' ' 

Truth,  every  word  truth — satire  most  justly  bestowed ;  and  before  relinquishing  this  ge- 
neral theme,  let  us  ask  the  reader  to  admire  with  us  the  cognate  remarks  of  a  writer  in 
the  last  number  of  the  *  North- American  Review'  upon  the  importance  of  a  Literature  which 
shall  be  distinctive  and  national  m  its  character,  and  not  a  rifacmenLo  of  the  varying  lite- 
ratures of  various  nations :  *  The  man  whose  heart  is  capable  of  any  patriotic  emotion, 
who  feels  his  pulse  quicken  when  the  idea  of  his  country  is  brought  home  to  him,  must  de- 
sire that  country  to  possess  a  voice  more  majestic  than  the  roar  of  party,  and  more  potent 
than  the  whine  of  sects ;  a  voice  which  should  breathe  energy  and  awaken  hope  where- 
ever  its  kindling  tones  are  heard.  The  life  of  our  native  land ;  the  inner  spirit  which  ani- 
mates its  institutions ;  the  new  ideas  and  principles,  of  which  it  is  the  representative ; 
these  every  patriot  must  wish  to  behold  reflected  from  the  broad  mirror  of  a  comprehensive 
and  soul-animating  literature.  The  true  vitality  of  a  nation  is  not  seen  in  the  triumphB  of 
its  industry,  the  extent  of  its  conquests,  or  the  reach  of  its  empire ;  but  in  its  intellectual 
dominion.  Posterity  passes  over  statistical  tables  of  trade  and  population,  to  search  for  the 
records  of  the  mind  and  heart.  It  is  of  little  moment  how  many  millions  of  men  were  in- 
cluded at  any  time  under  tlie  name  of  one  people,  if  they  have  left  no  intellectual  'testi- 
monials of  their  mode  and  manner  of  existence,  no  '  foot-prints  on  the  sands  of  time.'  The 
heart  refuses  to  glow  at  the  most  astounding  array  of  figures.  A  nation  lives  only  through 
its  literature,  and  its  mental  life  is  immortal.    And  if  we  have  a  literature,  it  should  be  a 
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national  literature ;  no  feeble  or  sonorous  echo  of  Germany  or  EIngland,  but  esKntially 
American  in  its  tone  and  object  No  matter  how  meritorious  a  composition  may  be,  as 
long  as  any  foreign  nation  can  say  that  it  has  done  the  same  thing  better,  so  long  shall  we 
be  spoken  of  with  contempt,  or  in  a  spirit  of  benevolent  patronage.  We  begin  to  sicken 
of  the  custom,  now  so  common,  of  presenting  even  our  best  poems  to  the  attention  of  for- 
eigners, with  a  deprecating,  apologetic  air ;  as  if  their  acceptance  of  the  ofiering,  with  a 
few  soft  and  silky  compliments,  would  be  an  act  of  kindness  demanding  our  warmest  ac- 
knowledgmenti^.  If  the  4luarterly  Review  or  Blackwood's  Magazine  speaks  well  of  an 
American  production,  we  think  that  we  can  praise  it  ourselves,  without  incurring  the  re- 
proach of  bad  taste.  The  folty  we  yearly  practise,  of  flying  into  passion  with  some  inferior 
English  writer,  who  caricatures  our  faults,  and  tells  dull  jokes  about  his  tour  through  the 
land,  has  only  the  effect  to  exalt  an  insignificant  scribbler  into  notoriety,  and  give  a  nominal 
value  to  his  recorded  impertinence.  If  the  mind  and  heart  of  the  country  had  its  due  ex- 
pression, if  its  life  had  taken  form  in  a  literature  worthy  of  itself,  we  should  pay  little  re- 
gard to  the  childish  tattling  of  a  pert  coxcomb  who  was  discontented  with  our  taverns,  or 
the  execrations  of  some  bluff  sea-captain  who  was  shocked  with  our  manners.  The  un- 
easy sense  we  have  of  something  in  our  national  existence  which  has  not  yet  been  fitly  ex- 
pressed, gives  poignancy  to  the  least  ridicule  launched  at  faults  and  follies  which  lie  on  the 
superficies  of  our  life.  Every  person  feels,  that  a  book  which  condemns  the  country  for 
its  peculiarities  of  manners  and  customs,  does  not  pierce  into  the  heart  of  the  matter,  and 
is  essentially  worthless.  If  Bishop  Berkeley,  when  he  visited  Malebranchx,  had  paid 
exclusive  attention  to  the  habitation,  raiment,  and  manners  of  the  man,  and  neglected  the 
conversation  of  the  metaphysician,  and,  when  he  returned  to  England,  had  entertained 
Pope,  Swift,  Gay,  and  Arbutiinot  with  .satirical  descriptions  of  the  *  complement  ex- 
tern' of  his  eccentric  host,  he  would  have  acted  just  as  wisely  as  many  an  English  toorist, 
with  whose  malicious  pleasantry  on  our  habits  of  chewing,  spitting,  and  eating,  we  are  silly 
enough  to  quarrel.  To  the  United  States  in  reference  to  the  pop-gun  shots  of  foreign  tour- 
ists, might  be  addressed  the  warning  which  Peter  Plymley  thundered  against  Bonatakts, 
in  reference  to  the  Anti-Jacobin  jests  of  Canninq  :  Tremble,  oh!  thou  land  of  many  spit- 
ters  and  voters,  '  for  a  pieasant  man  has  come  out  against  thee,  and  thou  shalt  be  laid  low 
by  a  joker  of  jokes,  and  he  shall  talk  his  pleasant  talk  to  thee,  and  thou  shalt  be  no  more !' 
In  order  that  America  may  take  its  due  rank  in  the  commonwealth  of  nations,  a  literature 
is  needed  which  shall  be  the  exponent  of  its  higher  life.  We  live  in  times  of  turbulence 
and  change.  There  is  a  general  dissatis&ction,  manifesting  itself  often  in  rude  contests 
and  ruder  speech,  with  the  gulf  which  separates  principles  from  actions.  Men  are  strug- 
gling to  realize  dim  ideals  of  right  and  truth,  and  each  failure  adds  to  the  desperate  earn- 
estness of  their  efibrts.  Beneath  all  the  shrewdness  and  selfishness  of  the  American  cha- 
racter, there  is  a  smouldering  enthusiasm  which  flames  out  at  the  flrst  touch  of  fire ;  some- 
times at  the  hot  and  hasty  words  of  party,  and  sometimes  at  the  bidding  of  great  thoughts 
and  unselfish  principles.  The  heart  of  the  nation  is  easily  stirred  to  its  depths ;  but  those  who 
rouDc  its  fiery  impulses  into  action  are  often  men  compounded  of  ignorance  and  wickedness, 
and  wholly  unfitted  to  guide  the  passions  which  they  are  able  to  excite.  We  want  a  poetry 
which  shall  speak  in  clear,  loud  tones  to  the  people ;  a  poetry  which  shall  make  us  more  in  love 
with  our  native  land,  by  converting  its  ennobling  scenery  into  the  images  of  lofty  thoughts ; 
which  shall  give  visible  form  and  life  to  the  abstract  ideas  of  our  written  constitutions; 
which  shall  confer  upon  virtue  all  the  strength  of  principle  and  all  the  energy  of  passion ; 
which  shall  disentangle  freedom  from  cant  and  senseless  hyperbole,  and  render  it  a  thing 
of  such  loveliness  and  grandeur  as  to  justify  all  self-sacrifice  ;  which  shall  make  us  love 
man  by  the  new  consecrations  it  sheds  on  his  life  and  destiny ;  which  shall  force  throqgh 
the  thin  partitions  of  oonventialism  and  expediency ;  vindicate  the  majesty  of  reason ;  give 
new  power  to  the  voice  of  conscience,  and  new  vitality  to  human  afiection ;  soften  and 
elevate  passion ;  guide  enthusiasm  in  a  right  direction ;  and  speak  out  in  the  high  language 
of  men  to  a  nation  of  men/ 
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The  North- American  Review  for  the  January  quarter  is  one  of  the  best  inues  of  that 

*  ancient  and  honorable'  Quarterly  which  we  have  encountered  for  many  months.  It  con- 
tains eight  extended  reviews,  five  brief  *  Critical  Notices/  and  the  usual  quarterly  list  of 
new  publications.    The  first  atticle  is  upon  the  *  PoeU  and  Poetry  of  America^  a  work 

•  which  has  travelled  through  many  States  and  four  editions/  and  for  the  production  of 
which  Mr.  Griswold  is  justly  commended.  In  the  progress  of  tlus  paper,  the  writer  indul- 
ges in  a  sort  of  running  commentar}'  upon  the  more  conspicuous  poets  included  in  the  com- 
piler's collection,  as  Bryant,  Halleck,  Sprague,  Dana,  Percival,  Longfellow, 
Willis  Gaylord  Clark,  Holmes,  Whittier,  etc.,  etc.  Of  Bryant  the  reviewer 
among  other  things  remarks : 

*  Mb.  Gbiswold  says  finely  of  Bryant,  that  *  he  is  the  traiulator  of  the  Bilent  language  of  nature  to 
the  workL'  The  serene  beauty  and  thoughtful  teuderncsa,  which  characterize  his  descriptions,  or 
rather  interpretations  of  outward  objects,  are  paralleled  only  in  Wordsworth.  His  poems  are 
almost  perfect  of  their  kind.  The  fruits  of  meditation,  rather  than  of  passion  or  imagination,  and 
rarely  startling  with  an  unexpected  image  or  sudden  outbreak  of  feeling,  they  are  admirable  specimens 
of  what  may  be  railed  the  philosophy  of  the  i»oul.  They  address  the  liner  instincts  of  our  nature 
with  a  voice  so  winning  and  gentle ;  they  search  out  with  such  subtle  power  all  in  the  heart  which  is 
true  and  good;  that  their  influence,  though  quiet,  is  resistless.  They  have  consecrated  to  many 
minds  things  which  before  it  was  painful  to  contemplate.  Who  can  say,  that  bis  feelings  and  fears 
respecting  death  have  not  received  an  insensible  change,  since  reading  the  '  Thanalopsis  ?'  Indeed, 
we  think  that  Bryant's  poems  are  valuable,  not  only  for  their  intrinsic  excellence,  but  for  the  vast 
influence  their  wide  circulation  is  calculated  to  exercise  on  national  feelings  and  manners.  It  is 
impossible  to  read  them  without  being  morally  benefitted.  They  purify  as  well  as  please.  They 
develope  or  encourage  all  the  elevated  and  thoughtfbl  tendencies  of  the  mind.' 

We  are  glad  to  see  the  reproof  which  the  reviewer  bestows  upon  those  critics  of  Long- 
fellow's poetry,  who  to  escape  the  trouble  of  analysis,  ofier  some  smooth  eulogium  upon 
his  *  taste,'  or  some  lip-homage  to  his  *  artistical  ability,*  instead  of  noting  the  tendency  of 
his  writings  to  touch  tlie  heroic  strings  in  our  nature,  to  breathe  energy  into  the  heart,  to 
■UBtain  our  lagging  purposes,  and  fix  our  thoughts  on  what  is  stable  and  eternal.  The 
foUowing  is  eminently  just : 

*Thx  great  characteristic  of  IvONGFeIlow,  that  of  addressing  the  moral  nature  through  the  ima- 
ffinatioB,  of  linking  moral  truth  to  intellectual  beauty,  is  a  far  greater  excellence.  His  artistical  ability 
n  admirable,  because  it  is  not  seen.  It  is  rather  mental  than  mechanical.  The  best  artist  is  he  who 
accommodates  his  diction  to  his  subject.  In  this  sense,  Longfellow  is  an  artist.  By  learning  *  to 
labor  and  to  wait/  by  steadily  brooding  over  the  chaos  in  which  thought  and  emotion  first  appear  to 
the  mind,  and  giving  shape  and  life  to  both,  before  uttering  them  in  words,  he  has  obtained  a  singular 
mastery  over  expression.  By  this  we  do  not  mean  that  he  has  a  large  command  of  language.  No 
lUIacy  is  greater  than  that  which  confounds  fluency  with  expression.  Washerwomen,  and  boys  at 
debatiag  clubs,  often  display  more  fluency  than  Webster  ;  but  his  words  are  to  theirs,  as  the  roll  of 
thunder  to  the  patter  of  ruin.  Language  oAen  receives  its  significance  and  power  from  the  person 
who  uses  it.  Unless  permeated  by  the  higher  faculties  of  the  mind,  unless  it  be  not  the  clothing,  but 
the  'incarnation  of  thought,'  it  is  quite  an  humble  power.  There  are  some  writers  who  repose 
nndoubting  confidence  in  words.  If  their  minds  be  filled  with  the  epithets  of  poetry,  they  fondly 
deem  that  they  have  clutched  its  essence.  In  a  piece  of  inferior  verse,  we  often  (^erve  a  great 
array  of  expressions  which  have  been  employed  with  great  effect  by  genius,  but  which  seem  to 
bum  the  fingers  and  disconcert  the  equanimity  of  the  aspiring  word-eatcher  who  presses  them  into 
his  service.    Felicity,  not  fluency,  of  language  is  a  merit.' 

Exactly ;  yet  these  same  '  fluent^  versifiers  are  the  persons  who  talk  with  elaborate  flip- 
pancy of  the  '  simple  common*places'  of  this  noble  poet !  iThe  reviewer  adds :  '  Longfel- 
low has  a  perfect  command  of  that  expression  which  results  from  restraining  rather  than 
ctiltivating  fluency ;  and  his  manner  is  adapted  to  his  theme.  He  rarely,  if  ever,  mistakes 
'  emotions  for  conceptions.'  His  words  are  oflen  pictures  of  his  thought  &e  selects  with 
great  delicacy  and  precision  the  exact  phraise  which  best  expresses  or  suggests  his  idea.  He 
colors  his  style  with  the  skill  of  a  painter.  The  warm  flush  and  bright  tints,  as  Well  as  the 
most  evanescent  hues  of  language,  he  uses  with  admirable  discretion.  In  that  higher  de- 
partment of  his  art,  that  of  so  combining  his  words  and  images  that  they  make  music  to  the 
soul  as  well  as  to  the  ear,  and  convey  not  only  his  feelings  and  thoughts,  but  also  the  very 
Kme  and  condition  of  the  soul  m  which  they  have  beings  he  likewise  excels.*  The  reviewer 
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illustrates  these  remarks,  by  citing  the  *  Psalms  of  life,'  the  *  Saga  of  the  Skeleton  in 
Armor,* '  The  Village  Blacksmith,'  etc.,  which  were  written  by  Mr.  Longfellow  for  the 
pages  of  this  Magazine,  and  adds,  that  our  poet  indulges  in  no  *  wild  struggles  after  an  inef- 
fable Something,  for  which  earth  can  afibrd  but  imperfect  symbols.  He  appears  perfectly 
Fatisfied  with  his  work.  Lake  his  own  *  Village  Blacksmith,'  he  retires  every  night  with 
the  feeling  that  something  has  been  attempted,  and  something  done.*  There  is  a  subtle 
analysis  of  the  style  of  that  first  of  comic  poets.  Holmes,  for  which  we  shall  endeavor  to 
find  space  hereafter.  Of  the  writings  of  the  late  lamented  Willis  Gatlord  Clark,  the 
re\'iewer  remarks,  that  they  'are  all  distinguished  for  a  graceful  and  elegant  diction, 
thoughts  morally  and  poetically  beautiful,  and  chaste  and  appropriate  imagery.  They 
exhilyt  much  purity  and  strength  of  feeling,  are  replete  with  fancy  and  sentiment,  and  have 
often  a  searching  pathos  and  a  mournful  beauty,  which  find  their  way  quietly  to  the  heart.' 
The  poetry  of  our  friend  and  correspondent  Whittier  is  warmly  commended :  *  A  com- 
mon thought  comes  from  his  pen  *  rammed  with  life.'  He  seems  in  some  of  his  lyrics  to 
pour  out  his  blood  with  his  lines.  There  is  a  rush  of  passion  in  his  verse,  which  sweeps 
every  thing  along  with  it'  The  remaining  references  are  to  the  lady-poets,  Mesdames 
Brooks,  Child,  Sigourney,  Smith,  Welbv,  Hall,  Ellet,  Dinnie,  Emburt,  Hooper, 
the  Davidsons,  etc.  The  whole  article  is  well  considered;  and  we  cordially  commend  it 
to  the  attention  of  our  readers.  The  remaining  papers  are  upon  Palfrey's  admirable 
*  Lectures  on  the  Evidences  of  Christianity,'  *  Trade  with  the  Hanse-Towns,  the  German 
Tariff- League ;' '  Gf.rvinus's  History  of  German  Poetry ;'  '  Debts  of  the  States,'  an  excel- 
lent and  most  timely  article  ;'  *  Prescott's  History  of  Mexico ;'  *  Sam  Slick  in  Elngland  ;* 
and  a  valuable  dissertation  on  Libraries,  based  upon  the  catalogue  of  the  library  of  Brown 
Unrversfty. 


Joseph  C.  Neal's  *  Charcoal  Sketches.'—- Right  glad  are  we  to  welcome  fixim  the 
teeming  press  of  Messrs.  Burgess  and  Stringer  a  new  edition  of  these  most  humorous 
and  witty  sketches,  illustrated  witli  engravings  by  D.  C.  Johnston,  of  Boston.  We  have 
re-perused  them  with  renewed  delight,  and  awakened  again  the  echoes  of  oar  silent  sanc- 
tum, in  the  excess  of  our  cachinnatory  enjoyment  Our  friend  Morton  M*Michael,  in 
the  *  advance  Graham'  for  February,  (which  by  the  way  contains  a  breathing  likeness  of 
the  sketcher,)  has  the  following  remarks  upon  the  papers  composing  the  volume  before  us, 
which  we  most  cordially  endorse :  '  No  one,  who  has  his  faculties  in  a  healthy  condition, 
ean  read  them  and  not  feel  convinced  that  they  arc  the  productions  of  a  superior  and  highly 
gifted  mind.  They  not  only  smack  strongly  of  what  all  true  men  love,  genuine  humor; 
rich,  racy,  glorious  humor;  at  which  you  may  indulge  in  an  honest  outbreak  of  laughter, 
and  not  feel  shamed  afterward  because  you  have  thrown  ai^^ay  good  mirth  on  a  pitifbl 
jest ;  but  when  you  have  laughed  your  fill,  if  you  choose  to  look  beneath  the  surface,  which 
sparkles  and  bubbles  A^ith  brilliant  fancies,  you  will  find  an  under  current  of  truthful  ob- 
servation, abundant  in  matter  for  sober  thought  in  your  graver  moments.  In  ail  of  them, 
light  and  trifling  as  they  seem,  and  pleasant  as  they  uixjuestionably  are,  there  is  a  deep 
and  solemn  moral.  The  follies  and  vices  wliich,  in  weak  natures,  soon  grow  into  crimes, 
are  here  presented  in  such  a  way  as  to  forewarn  those  who  are  about  to  yield  to  temptation, 
not  by  dull  monitions  and  unregarded  homilies,  but  by  making  the  actors  themselves  un- 
conscious protestants  against  their  own  misdoings.  And  to  do  this  well  requires  a  combi- 
nation of  abilities  such  as  few  possess.  There  must  be  the  quick  eye  to  perceive,  the  nice 
judgment  to  discriminate,  the  active  memory  to  retain,  the  vigorous  pen  to  depict,  and 
above  all,  the  soul,  the  mind,  the  genius,  call  it  what  you  will,  to  inftne  into  the  whole  life 
and  spirit  and  power.  Now,  all  tliese  qualities  Nral  has  in  an  eminent  degree,  and  he 
applies  them  with  the  skill  of  an  accomplished  artist  What  he  does  he  does  thoroughly, 
perfectly.    His  portraits,  which  he  modestly  calls  sketches,  are  unmistakeaUe.    The  very 
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men  he  wishes  to  portray  are  before  you,  and  they  are  not  only  limned  to  the  outward  eye, 
but  they  speak  also  to  the  outward  ear,  and  in  sentences  thickly  clustered  with  the  drollest 
conceits,  they  convey  lessons  of  practical  philosophy,  and  make  revelations  of  the  strange 
perversities  of  our  inward  nature,  from  which  even  the  wise  may  gather  profitable  con* 
elusions.'  Our  friend  speaks  of  Mr.  Neal*8  being  *  comparatively  little  known.'  We 
have  good  reason  to  believe  that  one  great  cause  of  this  is,  that  his  name  lias  often  been 
confounded  with  that  of  another  and  altogether  different  species  of  Neal,  whose  infinite 
twattle  —  infinite  alike  in  degree  and  quantity — has  prejudiced  the  public  mind  against 
any  thing  that  may  seem  to  come  in  *  questionable  shape'  from  a  questionable  source.  This 
error  has  had  its  advantages  to  one  party,  no  doubt,  since  there  was  '  every  thing  to  gain 
and  nothing  to  lose ;'  an  advantage  however  which  the  prefix  of  the  first  two  initials  of 
our  friend  and  correspondent  to  passages  from  his  work  which  may  hereafter  find  their  way 
into  the  newspapers,  will  transfer  to  the  rightful  recipient.  But  to  the  volume  in  question, 
from  which  we  are  about  to  make  a  few  random  selections,  illustrating  the  characters  of 
sundry  *  city  worthies,'  who  are  *  comprehended  as  vagrom  men'  by  the  '  charleys'  or 
watchmen  of  the  good  City  of  Brotherly  Love.  Let  us  begin  with  the  soliloquy  of  the 
poetical  Olympus  Pump  : 

*' Genius  never  feels  its  oats  until  after  sunset;  twilight  applies  the  spanner  to  the  fire-plug  of 
ftocy  to  give  its  bubbling  fountains  way ;  and  midnight  lifts  the  sluices  for  the  cataracts  of  the  heart, 
and  cries,  *  Pass  on  the  water !'  Yes,  and  economically  considered,  night  is  this  world'K  Spanish  cloak ; 
for  no  matter  how  dilapidated  or  festooned  one's  apparel  may  be,  the  loops  and  windows  cannot  be 
discovered,  and  we  look  as  elegant  and  as  beautiful  as  get  out.  Ah !'  continued  Pump,  as  he  grace- 
ftUly  reclined  upon  the  stall,  'it's  really  astonishing  how  rich  I  am  in  the  idea  line  to-uighU  But  it's 
no  use.  I've  got  no  pencil-^ not  even  a  piece  of  chalk  to  write  'em  on  my  hat  for  my  next  poem. 
It's  a  great  pity  ideas  arc  so  much  of  the  soap-bubble  order,  that  you  can't  tie  'em  up  in  a  pocket 
handkerchief,  like  a  half  peck  of  potatoes,  or  string  'em  on  a  stick  like  catfish.  I  ofteu  have  the  mokt 
beautiful  notions  scampering  through  my  head  with  the  grace,  but  alas!  the  swiftness  too,  of  kittens, 
especially  just  before  I  get  asleep;  but  they're  all  lost  for  the  want  of  a  trap;  an  intellectual  figgery 
four.  I  wish  we  could  find  out  the  way  of  sprinkling  salt  on  their  tails,  and  make  'em  wait  till  we 
want  to  use  'em.  Why  can't  some  of  the  meaner  souls  invent  an  idea^catchcr  for  the  use  of  genius? 
I'm  sure  they'd  find  it  profitable,  for  I  would  n't  mind  owing  a  man  tweuty  dollars  for  one  myself.' 

Mr.  Fydget  Fyxington  is  another  worthy,  who  reverts  continually  to  *  first  principles,' 
and  is  full  of  schemes  and  projects,  especially  when  he  chances  to  have  *  a  stone  in  his  hat* 
Hear  him : 

' '  NoTHiN  's  fixed  no  how ;  our  grand-dails  must  a  been  lazy  rascals.  Why  did  n't  they  roof  over 
the  tide-walks,  and  not  leave  every  thing  for  us  to  do  ?  I  ain't  got  no  numbrell,  and  besides  that,  when 
it  comes  down  as  if  raining  was  no  name  for  it,  as  it  always  does  when  I'm  cotch'd  out,  numbrells  is 
no  great  shakes  if  you've  got  one  with  you,  and  no  shakes  at  all  if  it's  at  home.  It's  a  pity  we  ain't 
got  feathers,  so's  to  grow  our  own  jacket  and  trowsers,  and  do  up  the  tailorin'  business,  and  make 
our  own  feather  beds.  It  would  be  a  great  savin';  every  man  his  own  clothes,  and  every  man  hit 
own  feather  bed.  Now  I've  got  a  suggestion  about  that;  first  principles  bring  us  to  the  skin;  fortify 
that,  and  the  matter's  done.  How  would  it  do  to  bile  a  big  kittle  full  of  tar,  tallow,  beeswax  and 
injen  rubber,  with  considerable  wool,  and  dab  the  whole  family  once  a  week?  "The  young  'uns  might 
be  soused  in  it  every  Saturday  night,  and  the  nigger  might  fix  the  elderly  folks  with  a  whitewash 
brush.  Then  there  would  n't  be  no  bother  a  washing  your  clothes  or  yourself,  which  last  is  an  inven- 
tion of  the  doctor  to  make  people  sick,  because  it  lets  in  the  cold  in  winter  and  the  heat  in  summer, 
when  natur'  says  shut  up  the  porou£es  and  keep  'em  out.  Besides,  when  the  new  invention  was  tore 
at  the  knees  or  wore  at  the  elbows,  just  tell  the  nigger  to  put  on  the  kittle  and  give  you  a  dab,  and 
you're  patched  slick;  and  so  that  whole  mobs  of  people  mightn't  6tick  together  like  figs,  a  little 
tperrits  of  turpentine  or  litharage  might  be  odded  to  make  'em  dry  like  a  house-a-fire.  'T  would  be 
nice  for  sojers.  Stand  'em  all  of  a  row,  and  whitewash  'cm  blue  or  red,  according  to  pattern,  as  if 
they  were  a  fence.  The  gin'rals  might  look  on  to  see  if  it  was  done  according  to  Gunter ;  the  eap'ins 
might  flourish  the  brush,  and  the  cornulars  carry  the  bucket.  Dandies  could  fix  themselves  all  sorts 
of  streaked  and  all  sorts  of  colors.  When  the  parterials  is  cheap  and  the  making  don't  co6t  nothing, 
that's  what  I  call  economy,  and  coming  as  near  as  possible  to  first  principles.  It's  a  better  way,  too, 
of  keeping  out  the  rain,  than  my  t'other  plan  of  flogging  people  when  they're  young,  to  make  their 
hides  hard  and  water-proofl  A  good  licking  is  a  eound  first  principle  for  juveniles,  but  they've  got  a 
prejudice  agin  it.' 

*  A  pair  of  Slippers'  brings  us  acquainted  with  another  original  personage,  who  one  dark 
night  soliloquizes  on  this  wise : 


* '  I'VK  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  this  is  as  beautiful  a  night  as  ever  was*,  only  it's  lo  dark  : 
can't  see  the  pattern  of  it.  One  night  is  pretty  much  like  another  night  iu  the  dark ;  but  it's  a  |i 
advantage  to  a  good-looking  evening,  if  the  lamps  are  lit,  so  you  can  twig  tbs  stars  and  ths  nooasn 
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The  fact  is,  that  in  this  'ere  city,  we  do  grow  the  blackest  moons,  and  the  hardest  moons  to  find,  I 
ever  did  see.  Lamps  is  lamps,  and  moons  is  moons,  in  a  business  pint  of  view,  but  practically  th^ 
ain't  much  if  the  wicks  ain't  afire.  When  the  luminaries  are,  as  I  may  say,  in  the  raw,  it's  bad  for 
me.  I  can't  see  the  ground  as  perforately  as  little  fellers,  and  every  dark  night  I'm  sure  to  get  a  hyst ; 
either  a  forrerd  hyst,  or  a  backerd  hyst,  or  some  sort  of  a  hyst;  but  more  backerds  Uian  forrerds, 
'specially  in  winter.  One  of  the  most  unfeeling  tricks  I  know  of,  is  the  way  some  folks  have  got  of 
laughiag  out,  yaw-haw!  when  they  see  a  gentleman  ketching  a  reg'lar  hyst;  a  long  gentleman,  for 
instance,  with  his  logs  in  the  air,  and  his  noddle  splat  down  upon  the  cold  bricks.  A  hyst  of  itself  is 
bad enoucrh,  without  being  sniggered  at:  first,  your  sconce  gets  a  crack;  then,  you  see  all  sorts  of 
stars,  and  have  free  admission  to  the  fire-works ;  then,  you  scramble  up,  feeling  as  if  you  had  no  head 
on  your  shoulders,  and  as  if  it  was  n't  you.  but  some  confounded  disagreeable  feller  in  your  clothes ; 
yet  the  jacksnipes  all  grin,  as  if  the  misfortunes  of  human  nature  was  only  a  poppet  show.  I 
would  n't  mind  it,  if  you  could  get  up  and  look  as  if  you  did  n't  care.  But  a  man  can^rise,  aher  a 
royal  hyst,  without  letting  on  he  feels  flaL  lu  such  cases,  however,  sympathy  is  all  gammon ;  aud  ma 
for  sensibility  of  a  winter's  day,  people  keep  it  all  for  their  own  noses,  and  can't  be  coaxed  to  retail  it 
by  the  smalL' 

'  DiLLY  Jones'  is  one  of  thoee  unfortunate  wights  'just  whose  luck'  it  is  never  to  succeed 
in  any  thing  they  undertake.  In  a  state  of  '  mellow'  mental  abstraction,  whUe  lamenting 
that  the  trade  of  one's  early  days  might  not  likewise  be  the  trade  of  one's  latter  yean,  he 
unconsciously  utters  liis  thoughts  aloud : 

' '  Sawing  wood 's  going  all  to  smash,'  said  he, '  and  that's  where  every  thing  goes  what  I  speculates 
in.  This  here  coal  is  doing  us  up.  Ever  since  these  black  stones  was  brought  to  town,  the  wood- 
sawyers  and  pilars,  and  then)  soap-fat  and  hickory-ashes  men,  has  been  going  down ;  and,  for  my 
part,  I  can't  say  as  I  see  what's  to  be  the  end  of  all  their  new-fangled  contraptions.  But  it's  always 
so ;  I  'm  always  crawling  out  of  the  little  end  of  the  horn.  I  began  life  in  a  comfortable  sort  of  a  way ; 
selling  oysters  out  of  a  wheel-barrow,  all  clear  grit,  and  did  n't  owe  nobody  nothing.  Oysters  went 
down  slick  enough  for  a  while,  but  at  last  cellars  was  invented,  and  darn  the  oyster,  no  matter  how 
nice  it  was  pickled,  could  poor  Dill  sell ;  so  I  had  to  eat  up  capital  and  profits  myself!  Then  the 
'peprec-pot  smoking'  was  «ot  up,  and  went  ahead  pretty  considerable  for  a  time;  but  a  parcel  of 
fellers  come  into  it,  said  my  cats  wasn't  as  good  as  their 'n,  when  I  know'd  they  was  as  fresh  as  any 
cats  in  the  market;  and  pepree-pot  was  no  go.  Bean-soup  was  just  as  bad;  people  said  kittens 
was  n't  good  done  that  way,  and  the  more  I  hollered,  the  more  the  customers  would  n't  come,  and  them 
what  did,  wanted  tick.  Along  with  the  boys  and  their  pewter  fips,  them  what  got  trust  and  did  n't 
pay,  and  the  abusing  of  my  goods,  I  was  soon  fotch'd  up  in  the  victualling  line — and  I  basted  for  the 
benefit  of  my  creditors.  But  genius  ris.  I  made  a  raise  of  a  horse  and  saw,  after  being  a  wood-piler^ 
prenticn  for  a  while,  and  working  till  I  was  free,  and  now  here  comes  the  coal  to  knock  this  business 
in  the  head.'  f  »  •  'I  wonder  if  they  would  n't  list  me  for  a  Charley?  Hollering  oysters  and  bean- 
soup  has  guv'  me  a  splendid  woice ;  and  instead  of  sheering  'em  away,  if  the  thieves  were  to  hear  mo 
singing  out,  my  style  of  doing  it  would  almost  coax  'em  to  come  and  be  took  up.  They  'd  feel  like  a 
bird  when  a  snake  is  ailer  it,  and  would  walk  up,  and  poke  their  coat  collars  right  into  my  fist  Then, 
aflor  a  while,  I'd  perhaps  be  promoted  to  the  fancy  business  of  pig  ketching,  which,  thou|fh  it  is 
worry  light  and  werry  elegant,  requires  genus.  'Tis  n't  every  man  that  can  come  the  scientifics  in 
that  line,  and  has  studied  the  nature  of  a  pig,  so  as  to  beat  him  at  canoeuvering,  and  make  hbn  sur- 
render 'cause  he  sees  it  ain't  no  use  of  domg  nothing.  It  wants  laming  to  conwince  them  critters, 
and  it's  only  to  be  done  by  heading  'em  up  handsome,  hopping  which  ever  way  they  hop,  and  trip- 
plug  'em  up  genteel  by  shaking  hands  with  their  off  hind  leg.  I'd  scorn  to  pnll  their  tails  out  hy  the 
roots,  or  to  hurt  their  feelin's  by  dragging 'em  about  by  the  ears.  But  what's  the  ose?  If  I  was 
listed,  they'd  soon  find  out  to  holler  the  hour  and  to  ketch  the  thieves  by  steam;  jres,  and  they'd 
take  'em  to  court  on  a  railroad,  and  try  'em  with  biling  water.  They'll  soon  have  black  locomotives 
for  watchman  and  constables,  and  big  bilers  forjudges  and  mayors.  Pigs  will  be  ketched  by  steam, 
and  will  be  biled  fit  to  eat  before  they  are  done  s<|uealing.  By  and  by,  folks  won't  be  of  no  use  at  alL 
There  won't  be  no  people  in  the  world  but  tea-kittles;  no  mouths,  but  safety-valves ;  and  notaUdnf, 
bnt  blowing  oflT  steam.  If  I  had  a  little  biler  inside  of  me,  I'd  turn  omnibus,  and  week-days  I'd  ran 
from  Kensington  to  the  Navy  Yard,  and  Sundays  I'd  run  to  Fairmount." 

There  is  a  world  of  wisdom  in  the  syllabus,  or  *  argument,'  prefixed  to  each  sketch ; 
but  for  these  wo  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  volume  itself.  The  Dogberrts  too  aie  m 
wise  as  their  '  illustrious  predecessor,'  and  are  quite  as  profuse  of  advice  to  *  the  plaintiffi' 
who  fall  into  their  hands.  Take  a  single  specimen :  *  Take  keer  —  do  n't  persume ;  I  'm  a 
'fishal  functionary  out  a-ketching  of  dogs.  You  must  n't  cut  up  because  it 's  night  The 
mayor  and  the  'squires  has  gone  to  bed ;  but  the  law  is  a  thing  that  never  gets  asleep. 
After  ten  o'clock  the  law  is  a  watcliman  and  a  dog-ketcher ;  we  're  the  whole  law  till 
breakfast 's  a'most  ready.'  '  You  're  a  clever  enough  kind  of  little  feller,  sonny ;  but  you 
ain't  been  eddicAted  to  the  law  as  I  have  ;  so  I  'U  give  you  a  lecture.  Justice  vinks  at  vot 
it  can  't  see,  and  lets  them  off  vot  it  can 't  ketch.  When  you  want  to  break  it,  you  mast 
dodge.  You  may  do  what  you  like  in  your  own  house,  and  the  law  do  n't  know  nothing 
about  the  matter.  But  never  go  thumping  and  bumping  about  the  streets,  when  yoa  aro 
primed  and  snapped.    That's  intemperance,  and  the  other  is  temperance.    But  now  yoa 
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came  under  the  muzzle  of  the  ordinance  ;  you  're  a  loafer.'  One  of  these  "fishal  func* 
tionaries'  justifies  extreme  physical  means  in  *  captivating  obstropoloiis  vagroms'  both  by 
reason  and  distinguished  precedent :  '  Wolloping  is  the  only  way ;  it 's  a  panacea  for  dif- 
ferences of  opinion.  You  '11  find  it  in  history  books,  that  one  nation  teaches  another  what 
it  did  n't  know  before  by  woUopping  it ;  that 's  the  method  of  civilizing  savages ;  the 
Romans  put  the  whole  world  to  rights  that  way ;  and  what 's  right  on  the  big  figger  must 
be  right  on  the  small  scale.  In  short,  there  's  nothing  like  wolloping  for  taking  the  conceit 
out  of  fellows  who  think  they  know  more  than  their  betters.'  '  And  so  forth,  et  cetera/  as 
may  be  ascertained  on  a  perusal  of  the  volume. 


Life  and  Times  of  the  late  William  Abbott:  Third  Notice.— This  most  en- 
tertaming  manuscript- volume,  from  which  we  have  already  drawn  so  largely  for  the  enter- 
tainment of  our  readers,  has  not  been  published  in  America,  as  it  was  designed  to  have 
been,  owing  partly  as  we  learn  to  the  fact  that,  through  *  something  like  unfair  dealing* 
toward  the  widow  of  the  writer,  a  copy  of  half  the  volume  had  been  tnmsmitted  to  England, 
parts  of  which  have  already  reached  this  coimtry  in  the  pages  of  a  London  magazine.  We 
had  the  pleasure  to  anticipate  by  a  month  or  two  the  best  portions  even  of  these  printed  chap* 
ters ;  and  we  proceed  to  select  passages  from  other  divisions  of  this  interesting  auto-biogra- 
phy, which  were  written  out  after  a  duplicate  copy  of  the  earlier  chapters  had  been  trans- 
mitted to  the  London  publisher.  Mr.  Abbott  (aside  from  the  society  to  which  he  had 
the  entree  on  account  of  his  professional  merits,)  was  a  personal  favorite  with  many  of  the 
most  eminent  personages  among  the  English  nobility,  with  whom  he  was  on  terms  of  cloee 
intimacy ;  but  we  never  find  him  illustrating  his  own  importance  by  the  narration  of  the  social 
anecdotes  or  careless  table-talk  of  his  distinguished  friends,  as  too  many  of  his  contempo- 
raries have  done.  lie  was  honored  with  the  cordial  friendship  of  the  Earls  Glengall  and 
FiTZHARDiNG ;  and  *  at  their  tables,'  he  ^^Tites, '  I  was  a  frequent  guest,  where  I  constantly 
met  with  society  embracing  the  highest  rank  and  most  distinguished  talent  in  England.  I 
refrain,  from  obvious  reasons,  from  mentioning  names ;  but  I  may  say  that  if  there  was 
ever  a  class  of  persons  who  confer  honor  upon  the  society  in  which  they  mingle,  it 
is  Ihe  Aristocracy  of  Great- Britain.  There  is  a  delicacy  and  forbearance  in  their  man- 
ner, and  that  air  of  perfect  equality  which  is  so  indicative  of  the  accomplished  gentleman 
and  scholar.  Colman  was  a  very  frequent  guest  at  these  dinners,  and  was,  with  the  ex- 
ception perhaps  of  Lord  Alvanley,  one  of  the  most  brilliant  diners-out  in  London.'  This 
testimony,  let  us  remark  in  passing,  in  favor  of  the  ease  and  simplicity  of  the  really  high- 
bom  gentlemen  of  England,  is  confirmed  by  all  Americans  who  have  been  well  received 
in  English  society.  The  reader  will  especially  remember  the  tribute  paid  on  this  point  by 
Mr.  Sanderson,  the  accomplished  *  American  in  Paris,'  in  his  *  Familiar  Letters  from  Lon- 
don,' in  these  pages.  But  we  are  standing  before  Mr.  Abbott.  In  Edinburgh  *  there  lies 
the  scene:' 

'  I  AGAIN  visited  Edinburgh  at  the  close  of  the  Covont-Garden  season,  and  received  the  same  undi- 
minished hospitality  as  on  a  former  occasion.  I  established  an  intimacy  with  the  Ballantinks  of 
celebrated  Scott  memory.  Matthews  was  indebted  to  John  Ballantink  for  his  famous  old 
Scotch  woman,  and  he  certainly  rivalled  his  preceptor  in  the  quaint  and  dry  humor  with  which  hs 
narrated  that  most  amusing  story.  The  management  of  the  Edinburgh  Theatre  rested  in  the  hands 
of  Mr.  Murray.  He  was  the  only  son  of  the  Mukkat  formerly  of  Covent-Garden  Theatre,  who  was 
one  of  the  most  chaste  and  impressive  actors  I  ever  saw.  His  Adam,  in  '  As  you  Like  it,*  was  really 
the  perfection  of  the  art.  Mrs.  Hbnbt  Siddons,  in  whom  the  property  was  vested  at  the  death  of 
her  husband,  was,  fortunately  for  me,  residing  with  her  charming  family  in  Edinburgh,  and  I  was  a 
constant  guest  at  her  table.  Her  manners  were  fascinating  in  the  extreme,  and  a  greater  compliment 
could  not  well  be  paid  than  in  having  the  entree  to  a  family  so  intellectual  in  their  resources,  and  so 
perfectly  amiable  in  disposition.   A  very  amusing  and  agreeable  club  was  got  up  by  a  party  of  young 
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advocates.  Delightful  it  was,  from  its  very  absurdity ;  in  fact  the  nonsense  of  men  of  sense  is  an  ad- 
mirable couch  to  repose  upon.  Our  numbers  were  limited,  and  embraced  some  of  that  powerftil  in- 
tellect  which  the  modern  Athens  possesses  in  so  eminent  degree.  Mr.  Milks  Angus  Flxtchxb* 
Mr.  Anderson,  Sir  William  Hamilton,  and  a  sou  of  the  late  and  brother  of  the  present  Lord 
Meadowbank,  were  among  those  I  knew  intimately,  and  whose  varied  talents  gave  life  and  soul  to 
the  society.  We  scorned  the  artificial  light  that  illumined  our  midnight  orgies,  and  seldom  separated 
before  the  beams  of  the  sun  were  dancing  in  our  festive  cups.' 

TM  following  account  of  the  first  Theatrical  Fund  Dinner,  an  entertainment  of  which 
we  hear  so  much  latterly  in  England,  with  the  defence  of  actors  against  the  charges  of  ex- 
travagance and  improvidence  so  often  brought  against  them,  will  possess  interest  for  Ame- 
rican readers : 

'  The  Covent-Garden  Tbeatrir.al  Fund  about  this  period  was  languishing  for  want  of  support;  and 
the  great  importance  to  be  derived  from  an  increase  of  its  means  seriously  occupied  the  attention  of 
the  committee.    We  naturally  looked  upon  it  as  aflbrding  an  opportunity  of  Increasing  the  respecta- 
bility of  the  profession,  and  the  means  of  preventing  those  individual  appeals  to  the  public  from  our 
impoverished  brethren.    There  is  a  popular  delusion  that  actors  form  a  class  in  which  the  most 
reckless  profusion  is  displayed ;  that  the  habits  of  their  lives  are  necessarily  dissipated,  and  that  in  the 
enjoyments  of  the  luxuries  of  to-day,  the  wants  and  cares  of  to-morrow  are  entirely  lost  sight  o£    I 
do  not  believe  in  these  sweeping  assertions,    I  will  not  pretend  to  say  that  actors  are  exempt  ftt>m  the 
frailties  of  humanity ;  nay,  I  will  admit  that  .their  course  of  life  perhaps  exposes  them  to  greater 
temptations ;  but  this  fact  ought  rather  to  operate  in  their  favor,  than  to  tell  so  powerfully  against 
them.    1  would  ask  those  persons  who  arc  so  inimical  to  the  profession  of  an  actor,  whether  longevity 
is  the  result  of  dissipation  ;  and  if  they  will  take  the  trouble  of  examining,  they  will  find  that  actprs  in 
genera]  are  extremely  long-lived.    There  is  a  want  of  thriftiness  in  their  composition,  I  grant ;  and 
fortunately  for  them  the  same  chargre  is  brought  against  the  poet ;  the  man  whose  high  intellectual 
powers  prevent  his  descending  to  the  level  of  this  work -day  world.    But  will  any  one  take  the  trouble 
of  explaining  from  whence  the  actor  is  to  derive  his  wealth  ?    We  will  imagine  that  his  salary  is  re»- 
pectable,  that  it  is  regularly  paid,  and  that  there  is  no  excuse  for  his  being  in  debt    And  now  take 
into  consideration  that  he  has  an  appearance  to  maintain ;  that  he  has  a  family  to  support ;  and  then 
what  becomes  of  the  opportunity  of  laying  by  a  modicum  even,  to  guard  against  the  decline  of  lifb 
when  the  '  winter  daisies'  shall  crown  his  head,  and  a  new  race  of  performers  have  started  up  and 
driven  the  others  from  their  posts?    We  have  some  rare  instances  of  very  large  fortunes  being  made 
and  retained  by  members  of  the  profession  it  is  true,  but  they  were  instances  of  dazzling  genius,  or 
had  the  world's  belief  that  they  possessed  it.    I  will  take  names  within  the  memory  of  us  all :    Mrs. 
SiDDONS,  Mr,  Kemble,  Miss  O'Nkil,  the  '  Yoi|ng  Roscius,'  and  the  late  Mr.  Lewis  ;  and  I  will  add 
to  that  list  men  of  accomplished  talents  and  great  honor  to  the  profession ;  YouNO,  Bannistxb, 
MuNDEN,  Braham,  Wroughton,  Liston,  llASLEir,  Johnstone,  Power,  Jones  ;  and  I  am  sure  the 
reader  will  believe  me  when  I  state,  that  1  heartily  wish  I  could  place  my  own  name  in  the  UsL   Take 
the  members  of  any  other  profession,  however  honorable,  limit  their  numbers  and  means  to  the  same 
proportion,  and  1  ask  if  you  would  be  enabled  to  produce  a  greater  list  of  independent  persons.   The 
great  advantages  to  be  derived  from  a  Theatrical  Fund  arc  here  I  trust  made  apparent ;  and  after 
many  suggestions,  I  believe  it  fell  to  the  lot  of  Charles  Taylor  to  propose  an  annual  public  dinner; 
and  it  proved  a  most  fortunate  idea.    The  first  great  point  to  be  obtained  was  a  patron,  and  then  e 
president  for  the  dinner.    Our  application  met  with  immediate  success,  and  His  Royal  Highness  the 
Prince  Regent  condescendingly  gave  his  name  at  the  head  of  our  undertaking,  accompanied  by  a 
solid  mark  of  his  favor  in  the  donation  of  one  hundred  pounds.    We  then  had  the  gracious  conse  nt  of 
the  Puke  or  York  to  be  our  President,  aided  by  his  Royal  brothers  Kent  and  Sussex.    The  list  of 
vice-presidents  embraced  many  of  the  most  distinguished  noblemen  and  gentlemen  in  the  country. 
In  what  an  amiable  point  of  view  do  the  Royal  Princes  place  themselves  before  the  public  in  so 
thoroughly  identifying  themselves  with  the  many  interesting  charities  to  which  London  gives  birth ! 
The  grateful  spirit  of  joyousnoss  which  they  invariably  displayed  on  these  occasions,  gave  an  interest 
to  the  festive  scenes,  and  confirmed  many  a  heart  in  its  loyalty  to  their  illustrious  house.     The  late 
Duke  of  Gordon  sat  on  the  right  hand  of  the  Royal  President,  and  favored  the  company  with  a 
song,  which  greatly  surprised  them,  and  elicited  a  general  encore,  and  with  which,  with  great  good 
humor,  he  immediately  complied.    Matthews  always  held  a  conspicuous  position  at  these  dinners, 
and  made  a  point  of  giving  ai)  original  song,  selected  fVom  his  forth-coming  entertahuMM.    The 
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mmount  coUected  at  our  first  dinner  wm  extraordinary ;  no  less  a  sum  than  one  thousand  eight  hun* 
dred  and  seventy  pounds.  The  Drury-Lane  Fund  in  the  following  year  adapted  our  plan  of  the 
dinner,  and  both  these  institutions  now  annually  derive  a  very  large  sum  from  the  volunteer  subscrip> 
tions  of  the  Friends  of  the  Drama.  Th&same  Royal  patronage  is  most  grciously  continued  by  her 
present  Majesty,  and  Royalty  continues  to  preside  at  the  festival.  With  this  accumulation  of  patronage 
the  actor  may  fearlessly  look  forward  to  the  close  of  his  mortal  career  without  the  dread  of  elee* 
mocynary  contributions,  and  also  feel  the  proud  gratification  that  he  has  personally  contributed  to 
support  so  interesting  a  Fund.' 

As  a  specimen  of  Mr.  Abbott's  stock-breaking  and  gambling  experiences,  we  quote  the 
subjoined  passages : 

'  A  rRiEND  of  mine  connected  with  the  Stock  Exchange  on  one  occasion  pointed  out  to  me  the 
great  advantage  of  occasionally  purchasing  five  thousand  consuls  on  time,  knowing  that  I  had  capital 
unemployed ;  the  certain  profits  were  placed  before  me  in  such  an  agreeable  point  of  view,  that  I 
could  not  resist  the  bait.  In  the  course  of  two  days  I  received  a  check  for  fifty  pounds,  a  sum  by  no 
means  unpleasant,  considering  that  I  had  not  advanced  one  farthing.  The  natural  consequence  was 
that  I  repeated  the  dose  with  various  success  until  I  was  ultimately  well  plucked.  1  sustained  a  loss  of 
one  thousand  pounds.  I  then  began  to  be  very  uneasy,  until  I  fortunately  discovered  that  by  one  amp 
I  had  made  two  hundred  pounds.  My  broker  bad  waddled  of  course,  without  being  able  to  make  up 
his  differences.  The  parties  of  whom  I  had  purchased,  through  my  agent,  refused  to  pay  me,  as  they 
had  no  knowledge  of  a  third  person,  and  were  themselves  considerable  sufferers  by  the  aforesaid 
broker.  1  could  not  understand  the  justice  of  this  measure,  for  I  had  always  paid  my  losses  to  the 
moment;  sol  walked  to  Temple-Bar,  pulled  off  my  hat  most  gracefully  to  that  venerable  arch,  and 
vowed  never  again  to  pass  it  in  the  puryuit  of  ill-gotten  wealth.  I  had  always  a  perfect  horror  of  ^am- 
Mtiy,and  little  imagined  I  was  pursuing  it  in  a  wholesale  manner.  To  satisfy  my  inordinate  curiosity, 
for  sight-seeing,  I  have' twice  or  thrice  in  my  life  passed  the  threshhold  of  a  gambling-house  in  Lon> 
don,  but  never  felt  the  least  personal  desire  to  embark  the  smallest  sura,  although  keenly  alive  to  the 
dangerous  excitement  in  others.  On  one  of  these  occasion>)  it  fell  to  my  lot  to  witness  a  most  affecting 
and  trying  scene.  The  names  of  the  parties  came  to  my  knowledge  afterward,  which  from  delicacy 
I  of  course  suppress.  A  gentleman  had  for  some  years  been  separated  from  his  wiAe,  in  consequence 
of  infidelity  on  her  part  with  a  man  of  high  fashion,  an  officer  of  the  Guards.  An  action  and  divorce 
ensued ;  but  two  children  whom  he  had  previous  to  this  unfortunate  event,  he  refused  to  acknowledge, 
thus  endeavoring  to  put  the  stain  of  illegitimacy  upon  them.  Years  rolled  on,  and  the  father  and  son 
never  met.  Rouge-et-Noir  was  the  fashionable  game  of  the  day,  and  Pali-Mall  and  St.  James-street 
swarmed  with  gambling-houses.  Two  gentlemen  were  quarrelling  upon  a  point,  each  accusinjf  the 
other  of  taking  the  stake.  The  younger  man  was  the  officer  on  guard  that  day,  and  consequently  in 
uniform.  High  words  ensued  ;  cards  were  exchanged ;  and  in  one  moment,  from  the  most  ungoverna- 
ble rage,  they  became  motionless  as  statues.  The  silence  was  at  length  interrupted  by  an  explanation 
of  'By  Heaven!  -my  son !'  This  remark  was  made  from  the  impulse  of  the  moment, and  probably 
struck  a  chord  in  the  parent's  heart  that  let  loose  all  his  affections.  They  retired  to  another  aparto 
ment ;  explanations  ensued ;  and  a  reconciliation  was  the  resulL' 

Eilsewhere  Mr.  Abbott  describes  the  gambling-houses  of  Paris,  *  those  dens  of  iniquity,' 
as  he  terms  them.    *  The  varied  scenes  of  frantic  joy  and  human  debasement,*  he  writes, 

*  which  I  witnessed  at  Frascati's,  were  truly  appalling.  The  extremes  of  excitement  were 
as  powerfully  exhibited  in  the  loser  of  twenty  francs  as  in  the  man  who  had  lost  his  twenty 
thousand.'     The  annexed  sketch  of  the  lamented  career  of  poor  Conway,  who  will  be 

*  freshly  remembered'  by  many  of  our  readers  in  the  Atlantic  cities,  is  authentic  in  every 
particular.    It  is  not  without  its  lesson,  in  more  regards  than  one : 

'  I  ratn  I  have  neglected  ta  mention  an  actor,  who  stood  sufilciently  forward,  both  by  his  position 
and  his  misfortunes,  to  be  entitled  to  a  respectful  notice;  I  mean  Mr.  Conway.  He  was  said  to  be 
the  illegitimate  offspring  of  a  distinguished  nobleman;  but  whether  his  own  pride  preveiited  his 
making  advances,  and  he  was  resolved  to  lay  the  foundation  of  his  own  fame  and  fortune,  or  whether 
he  met  with  a  check  upon  his  natural  feelings  from  one  who  was  bound  to  support  him,  I  know  not; 
but,  gifted  as  he  was  with  a  commanding  person,  a  most  gentlemanlike  deportment,  and  advantages 
peculiarly  adapted  for  the  stage,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  histrionic  art  held  forth  inducements  and 
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hopes  of  obtaining  a  brighter  position  than  any  other  career  open  to  him,  without  the  aid  of  pecuniary 
means,  and  the  patronage  which  was  withheld  from  him.  He  made  his  appearance  in  1813,  the  aeaaon 
previous  to  Kean,  in  the  character  of '  Alexander  the  Great'  He  met  with  a  very  flattering  receptiMi, 
and  produced  a  great  effect  upon  the  fair  sex.  Indeed,  t^e  actors,  who  are  upon  these  occaakuu 
lynx-eyed,  could  not  avoid  their  remarks  upon  a  certain  Dutchess,  who  never  missed  one  of  his  per* 
formances,  and  appeared  to  take  the  deepest  interest  in  his  success.  Conwat  was  upward  of  nx 
feet  in  height  He  was  deficient  in  strong  intellectual  expression,  yet  he  had  the  reputation  of  being 
very  handsome.  His  head  was  too  small  for  his  frame,  and  his  complexion  too  light  and  sanguine  for 
the  profound  and  varied  emotions  of  deep  tragedy.  There  was  a  tinge  of  affectation  in  his  deport- 
ment, which  had  the  effect  of  creating  among  many  a  strong  feeling  of  prejudice  against  him.  His 
bearing  was  always  gentlemanly,  and  with  the  exception  of  a  slight  superciliousness  of  manner, 
amiable  to  every  body :  and  his  talent,  though  not  of  the  highest  order,  was  stiU  sufficiently  promi- 
nent to  enable  him  to  maintain  a  difitinguished  position.  And  yet  this  man,  with  so  little  to  justify 
spleen,  was  literally,  from  an  unaccountable  prejudice,  driven  from  the  stage  by  one  of  the  leading 
weekly  journals,  edited  by  a  gentleman  whose  biting  satire  was  death  to  those  who  had  the  mia- 
fortune  to  come  under  his  lash.  In  complete  disgust,  he  retired  from  the  boards,  and  filled  the  humble 
situation  of  prompter  at  the  Haymarket-Theatre,  but  aflerward  left  for  the  United  States,  where  he 
became  a  great  favorite.  But  the  canker  was  at  his  heart  He  again  quitted  the  stage,  and  prepared 
himself  for  the  Church  ;  but  there  again  he  was  foiled.  The  ministers  of  our  holy  religion  refttsed 
tn  receive  him,  not  from  any  moral  stain  upon  his  character,  but  because  he  had  been  an  actor!  What 
is  to  become  of  the  priesthood,  who  in  the  early  periods  were  the  only  actors,  and  selected  scriptural 
subjects  for  representation?  He  left  in  a  packet  for  Savannah,  overwhelmed  with  misery  and  dis- 
appointment. '  Ushered  into  the  world  by  a  parent  who  would  not  acknowledge  him ;  driven  out  of 
it  in  the  belief  that  he  was  the  proscribed  of  Heaven  !*  At  the  moment  they  were  passing  the  bar  at 
Charleston,  he  threw  himself  overboard.  Efforts  were  made  to  save  him ;  a  settee  was  thrown  over 
for  him  to  cling  to  until  they  could  adopt  more  decisive  measures  for  his  rescue.  He  saw  the  ol^ect  { 
but  his  reM>lution  was  taken.  He  waved  his  hand,  and  sunk  to  rise  no  more.  I  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve, that  the  gentleman  to  whom  I  have  alluded  as  having  made  such  fearful  use  of  his  editorial 
powers,  felt  deep  remorse  when  the  news  of  his  ill-timed  death  arrived.  He  also  is  now  no  more !  Poor 
Coi>nvAY !  Had  he  possessed  more  nerve,  he  might  still  have  triumphed  over  the  unkindness  of  his 
fate: 

•  Who  has  not  known  111  fortuna,  never  knew 
Himself  or  his  own  -virtue. ' 

In  the  same  chapter  we  find  a  bit  of  artistical  groaping  in  a  historical  picture,  which  the 
reader  will  agree  with  us  is  well  worthy  of  preservation : 

'  The  world  never  witnessed  such  powerAil  scenes  of  exciting  interest  as  took  possession  of  Great 
Britain  about  this  period.  The  people  were  drunk  with  enthusiasm.  One  victory  followed  so  rapid- 
ly on  the  heels  of  another,  that  they  had  not  time  to  sober  down.  The  peninsnlar  campaign  had 
closed,  and  the  hitherto  sacred  soil  of  France  was  invaded.  The  restoration  of  le^timacy,  and  the 
momentary  enthusiasm  of  the  French  in  favor  of  their  exiled  monarch,  disturbed  the  intellects  of  half 
mankind.  The  magnificent  entree  of  Louis  the  Eighteenth  into  London  from  Heartwell  Park,  where 
he  had  resided  for  some  years,  almost  conveyed  the  idea  that  it  was  his  own  capital  he  was  entering, 
after  his  long  and  weary  exile.  The  silken  banner  with  the  Jleur  dt  lis  flaunting  fh>m  the  walls  of 
Devonshire-House  and  all  the  neighboring  mansions  in  Piccadilly ;  immense  cavalcades  of  gentlemen 
superbly  mounted,  all  wearing  the  white  cockade ;  the  affectionate  sympathy  and  profound  respect 
shown  by  all  classes  toward  the  illustrious  representative  of  the  Bourbons,  was  touching  in  the  ex- 
treme. On  his  route  from  Heartwell,  and  through  Stan  more,  troops  of  yeomanry  turned  out  to 
give  him  an  honorable  escort ;  and  what  could  be  more  honorable  than  the  voluntary  attendance  of 
the  farmers  who  represented  the  very  bone  and  sinew  of  the  country  ?  The  large  portly  figure  of  the 
Kino  perfectly  disabused  John  Bull  of  the  long-cherished  idea  that  Frenchmen  lived  entirely  upon 
teoga.  Even  that  particular  fact  interested  them,  and  repeated  huzzas  greeted  him  throughout  the 
whole  of  his  route  tor  London.  On  his  arrival  at  Guillon's  Hotel  in  Albermarle-street,  which  had  been 
most  splendidly  prepared  for  his  reception,  His  Royal  Highness  the  Princx  Rkgknt  received  hJm 
with  that  delicate  attention  so  worthy  of  his  high  and  gallant  bearing ;  and  there  Loun  must  have  net 
with  one  of  the  most  touching  scenes  that  ever  thrilled  the  human  heart  One  hundred  and  fifty  of 
the  ancient  noblesse  were  waiting,  after  years  of  hopeless  expectation,  to  greet  the  head  of  that  Uhw- 
frious  house,  the  recollect'on  of  whose  sufferings  awakened  the  most  painfhl  feelings.    Not  one  of 
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them  but  had  shared  in  the  horrors  of  that  bloody  rerolutioii ;  and  not  one  of  them  but  truly  felt  that 
the  happiness  of  that  moment  repaid  them  for  all  their  sufTeriufs.' 

A  rich  specimen  of  the  pompoui  ignorance  sometimes  exhibited  by  theatrical  managen 
is  aflbrded  in  the  following  anecdote,  which  has  appeared  in  England,  but  which  we  aie 
sure  will  be  relished  by  our  readers.  It  may  seem  extraordinary  that  a  manager  should  be 
such  an  ignoramus ;  but '  half  the  actors  on  the  English  stage,'  says  a  recent  writer, '  dare 
not  address  a  gentleman  a  note,  lest  they  should  '  show  their  hands :' ' 

'  Whxn  I  first  became  a  member  of  Covent-Garden,  Mr.  Fawcxtt  held  the  reins  of  management, 
in  consequence  of  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Kebcblk  from  that  position.  He  had  experience  to  guide 
him,  but  he  unfortunately  possessed  a  dictatorial  manner,  and  a  want  of  that  refinement  and  education 
which  had  so  distinguished  his  great  predecessor.  In  speaking  of  his  public  position,  however,  let 
me  pay  homage  to  his  private  virtues.  He  was  a  tender  husband,  an  affectionate  father,  and  a  warn 
friend.  During  my  first  season  a  play  was  produced  called  the  '  Student*  of  SalanumeaJ'  The 
author  was  Mr.  Jamizson,  a  member  of  the  bar,  who  had  been  particularly  successAil  in  several  light 
pieces  produced  at  the  Haymarket.  Mr.  Jonks  and  myself  were  'The  Students,'  and  it  occurred  to 
me  in  my  character  to  say,  'My  danger  was  imminent.'  These  words  had  scarcely  passed  my  lips, 
when  a  dark  and  lowering  look  dimmed  the  countenance  of  the  manager.  I  saw  that  something  was 
wrong,  but  was  quite  at  a  loss  to  guess  the  cause.  At  the  end  of  the  scene,  unwilling  to  mortify  me 
in  the  presence  of  the  company,  he  beckoned  me  aside,  and  said :  '  Young  man,  do  you  know  what 
you  said?'  I  changed  color,  feeling  that  something  fearAil  had  occurred.  I  replied,  very  much 
agitated,  that  I  was  not  aware  of  any  error.  '  I  thought  so !  Do  you  know  where  you  are  ?  You  are 
in  London^  not  in  Bath !'  The  fact  was  so  self-evident  that  I  did  not  attempt  to  disprove  it  'You 
will  be  delivered  up  to  scorn  and  contempt ;  the  critics  will  immolate  you ;  the  eyea  of  this  great 
metropolis  are  fixed  upon  you.  I  thought  you  were  a  well-educated  young  man,  but  I  have  been 
deceived — grossly  deceived !'  The  effect  of  this  tirade  may  be  more  easily  conceived  than  described. 
My  figure  fiushed,  my  heart  beat,  and  I  at  length  mustered  courage  to  say, '  For  heaven's  sake,  Sir, 
pray  tell  me ;  I  am  extremely  sorry  —  deeply  regret — but  pray  tell  me !'  The  kindness  of  his  dispo- 
dtion  got  the  better  of  his  pedantry,  and  seeing  the  agitation  under  which  I  was  really  suffering,  he 
replied:  'Do  you  remember  that  you  said  your  danger  was  intminent?  Now,  Sir,  there  is  no  such 
word  in  the  English  language :  it  is  eminent ! ."  Need  I  mention  the  unbounded  relief  this  explanation 
gave  me?  I  quietly  suggested  the  difference  of  their  significations,  and  was  never  afrer  troubled  with 
any  corrections.  He  was  a  man  of  sterling  qualities,  somewhat  like  a  melon,  as  his  friend  Colman 
■aid  i  '  rough  without,  smooth  within.' ' 

In  the  way  of  a  hoax,  we  remember  nothing  more  cleverly  performed,  than  the  rather 
cruel  one  whose  execution  is  pleasantly  recorded  below : 

*Thxbx  was  a  lady  attached  to  the  Worthing  Theatre,  (mark  me,  reader,  I  did  not  say  attached  to 
Me,)  who  was  very  eccentric,  and  who  was,  *  small  blame  to  her,'  as  the  Irishman  says,  also  very 
susceptible.  I  was  on  very  intimate  terms  with  Mr.  Hablst,  who  was  then  at  Worthing ;  and  one 
day,  while  quietly  dining  together,  we  mutually  agreed  that  there  was  a  fickleness  about  this  lady 
which  deserved  some  reproof.  We  were  really  Uberal  in  our  feelings,  and  would  not  have  objected  to 
her  shooting  an  extra  dart  occasionally ;  but  it  was  not  to  be  borne  that  she  should  let  fiy  a  whole 
quiver  at  once.  We  had  observed  that  by  way  of  having  two  or  more  strings  to  her  bow,  she  had  got 
up  a  flirtation  with  the  leader  of  the  band,  a  most  respectable  man  by  the  way,  and  of  considerabhi 
talent.  After  giving  the  affair  all  due  consideration,  we  decided  upon  a  mock-duel,  in  which  I  was  to 
personate  one  of  the  heroes,  my  rival  being  the  aforesaid  leader.  We  careflilly  and  ostentatiously 
avoided  all  appearance  of  communication,  and  in  such  a  way  that  it  always  reached  her  knowledge. 
Thus  by  gentle  innuendoes  she  discovered  that  something  serious  was  in  contemplation,  and  of  course 
she  was  not  a  little  flattered,  as  she  was  the  object  of  dispute.  Our  duelling-pistols  were  one  day  osten- 
tatiously paraded,  and  evident  anxiety  took  possession  of  the  company,  who  were  carefUlly  excluded 
from  the  secret.  The  following  morning  at  five  o'clock  we  each  left  our  lodgings,  accompanied  by 
our  seconds,  the  rain  pouring  in  torrents.  Haalxy  then  went  to  the  lodgings  of  the  frail  or  rather 
fair  one,  knocked  at  the  door  most  violently,  and  at  length  she  appeared  at  the  window,  in  evident 
alarm.  He  urged  her  if  she  had  the  feelings  of  a  woman  immediately  to  accompany  him,  and  prevent 
murder ;  briefly  stating,  that  her  'beauties  were  the  cause  and  most  accursed  effect*    In  a  sUt«  of 
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real  excitement,  mixed  up  with  woman's  vanity,  she  rushed  out  of  the  house,  and  accompanied  that 
wag  of  wags.  A  white  beaver  hat,  sweet  emblem  of  her  purity,  was  on  her  head,  and  partially  cob* 
pealed  her disorded  ringlets,  hastily  gathered  together.  We  arranged  with  HAALxralwaysto keep 
oorselyes  a  certain  distance  in  advance  on  the  pathway  bordering  the  sands.  The  fint  thing  that 
pccnrred  was  a  sadden  gust  pf  wind  which  swept  the  white  beaver  a  considerable  distance  and  co- 
vered it  with  mud ;  her  flowing  locks  then  fell  upon  her  alabaster  neck,  and  her  romaatie  appearance 
was  perfect.  W  most  cruelly  led  her  on  a  distance  of  at  least  two  miles,  and  tock  our  station  near 
some  lime-kilns,  close  to  the  sea.  When  she  was  sufficiently  near,  one  of  the  seconds  stepped  forward 
and  gave  the  signal  by  dropping  a  blood-stained  handkerchief,  prepared  for  the  occasion.  Bang ! 
|>ang!  went  the  pistols;  when  she  graceAiUy  sank  into  the  arms  of  Ha&lxt,  who  held  her  in  a  fine 
malo-dramatic  attitudn.  fhe  report  was  soon  over  all  the  town,  and  of  ponrse  in  the  newtpapera. 
^y  adversary  put  his  arm  in  a  sling,  and  whenever  I  happened  to  be  near  her,  in  a  perfSact  stale  of 
despair  I  vowed  that  I  could  never  forgive  myself  fpr  having  shot  my  friend.  We  mi^tuaUy  repulsed 
her  by  severe  looks  whenever  she  approached  us ;  and  she  soon  left  the  Worthing  Theatre  to  seek 
pn  viptims  of  less  sensibility  in  other  plapes,* 

We  once  more  take  our  leave  of  Mr.  Abbott's  agreeable  manuscript  volume ;  by  no 
ineans  certain,  however,  that  its  entertaining  pages  may  not  ag^in  tempt  us  to  share  with 
our  readers  the  enjoyment  they  have  aflbrded  us. 
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cert-Singing*  favor  us  with  his  address  ?  We  are  desirous  of  oommunicating  with  him, 
although  he  does  not  *  find  his  hastily-jotted  thoughts  in  the  pages  of  the  Km ickerbockkk,* 
for  reasons  which  perhaps  he  can  partly  divine  from  the  present  number,  and  which  we 
could  impart  more  directly  in  a  private  note.  We  agree  with  him  entirely  in  his  views; 
luid  if  he  will  permit  us,  we  will  here  quote  a  passage  from  an  article  which  we  pemied 
upon  a  subject  coU^eral  to  his  general  theme,  many  years  ago,  before  we  were  hampered 
with  the  professional '  me,'  and  could  write  out  of  our '  company  dress.'  It  is  a  little  sketch 
of  the  (list  public  singing,  save  that  of  the  church,  to  which  we  had  ever  listened :  *  How 
well  do  I  remember  it !  It  was  at  the  theatre  of  a  country  village ;  a  rough,  ham-Ukia 
edifice,  at  which  several  8tentor-Iunged  Thespians  '  from  the  New- York  and  Philadelphia 
Theatres'  split  the  ears  of  the  groundlings,  and  murdered  Shakspeare's  heroes  and  the 
King's  English.  I  had  been  watching  with  boyish  curiosity  the  play  which  had  just  con- 
cluded :  the  mottled,  patched,  yellowish-green  curtain  had  descended  upon  the  peisonages 
whose  sorrows  were  my  own ;  and  I  was  gazing  vacandy  at  the  long  row  of  tallow  oandlea 
placed  in  holes  bored  for  the  purpose  in  the  stage,  and  at  the  two  fiddlen  who  composed 

*  the  orohestre,'  and  who  were  reconnoitering  the  house.  Presently  a  small  bell  was  nmg, 
^th  a  jerk.  There  was  a  flourish  or  two  from '  the  orchestra ;'  another  tinkle  of  die  bell ; 
and  up  rose  the  ^ed  dmg^ry.  An  interval  of  a  moment  succeeded,  during  which  half  of 
a  large  mountain  was  removed  from  the  scenery,  and  a  piece  of  forest  shoved  op  to  the 
ambitious  wood  that  had  been  i^iring  to  overtop  the  Alps.  At  length  a  young  lady,  whom 
I  had  just  seen  butchered  in  i^  most  horrid  manner  by  i^  villain,  came  from  the  side  of  the 
stage  with  a  smile,  which,  lyhile  it  displayed  her  white  teeth,  wrought  the  rouge  upon  her 
face  into  very  perceptible  corrugations,  and  made  a  lowly  courtesy.  She  walked  with 
measured  step  Uiree  or  four  thues  across  the  stage,  in  the  full  blaze  of  the  flariog  cendlee, 
smiling  again,  and  hemming,  to  cle^  her  voice.    Presently  a  perfect  stillness  pievailad; 

*  awed  Consumption  checked  his  chided  cough;'  every  urchin  suspended  hiscatrCtU;  and 
'  the  boldest  held  his  breath  for  a  tune.'  Our  vociUist  looked  at  the  leader  of  the  or^estm 
and  his  fellow-fiddlcTs,  and  commenced,  m  harmony  with  their  instruments.  How  tmu^dng 
was  that  song !  I  shall  never  have  my  soul  so  enrapt  again.  That/resftnett  of  young  ad- 
miration possessed  my  spirit  ^yhich  can  come  but  once.  The  air  was '  7^  Braet  ifBal" 
qidther,*  a  charming  n^elody*  meedy  wedded  to  the  noble  lines  of  Tannbhill;  and 
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enthuriann  wan  at  its  height  when  the  singer  had  concluded  the  foDowing  stanza,  almost 
sublime  in  its  picturesque  beauty: 

*  When  the  rode  wintry  wind  wifdly  rates  roufed  Mr  dlreUinf « 
And  the  roar  <f(  the  linn  on  the  night-breeze  ia  cwelUng, 
Then  so  merrily  we  'U  sing,  while  the  storm  rattles  o'er  us, 
Till  the  dear  shealilig  ring  with  the  Ught-lUting  chorus  1' 

The  air  was  old  as  the  hills,  but  like  all  Scottish  melodies,  as  lasting  too.  To  every  body 
the  songs  of  Scotland  are  grateftil ;  and  the  universal  attachment  to  them  arises  from  their 
beautiM  simplicity,  deep  pathos,  and  unaffected,  untrammelled  melody.  The  romantic 
sway  of  the  songs  of  Scotland  over  her  sons  when  '  far  awa'  is  to  me  no  marvel.  If  they 
possess  the  power  to  thrill  or  to  subdue  the  hearts  of  those  who  have  never  stepped  upon 
the  soil  of  that  glorious  country,  is  it  at  all  surprising  that  they  should  exer(.a  powerful 
influence  over  the  native-bom,  who  associate  those  airs  with  the  purple  heath,  the  blue 
loclf,  the  hazy  mountain-top,  and  the  valley  sleeping  below  ? 

^ What  sweet  tSars  dim  the  eym  unshed, 
What  wild  vows  falter  on  the  tongue, 
When  '  Scots  wha  ha'  wi'  Waxlacx  Med/ 
Or  '  Auld  Lang  Syne'  is  sung !' 

The  association  however  is  touching,  not  alone  because  it  awakens  old  recollections,  but 
because  the  music  is  natural }  it  is  the  language  of  the  heart  Afiectatidn  has  not  interpo- 
polated  tortuous  windings  and  trills  and  shakes,  to  mar  its  beauty,  and  to  clip  the  f\ill  me- 
lodious notes  of  their  fair  proportions.  It  is  pleasant  to  think  that  fashion,  though  never  so 
potent,  can  neither  diveit  nor  lessen  the  popular  attachment  to  the  simpler  melodies.  We 
have  the  authority  of  the  Woods,  Wilson,  Sinclair,  PowEk,  and  other  eminent  artists 
for  stating  that  •  Black-eyed  Susan,'  *  John  Anderson  my  Jo,*  *  The  Last  Rose  of  Stonmer,* 
and  kindred  airs,  could  always  '  bring  down  the  house,'  no  matter  what  the  antagonistical 
musical  attraction  might  be.  We  could  wish  that  the  Venerable  Taurus,  or  *  Old  Bull/ 
as  many  persons  call  him,  would  take  a  hint  from  this.  Let  him  try  it  once ;  and  we  ven- 
ture to  say  that  no  one,  however  uninitiated,  will  again  retire  froto  his  splendid  perform- 
ances as  a  country  friend  of  ours  did  lately,  assigning  as  a  reason:  'I  waited  till  about 
ha'-past  nine ;  and  then  he  had  n't  got  done  tuning  hisjiddle!*  A  touch  of  'music  for  the 
general  heart'  would  have  enchained  him  till  morning.  Christopher  North,  we  per- 
ceive, in  the  last  Blackwood,  fully  enters  into  the  spirit  of  our  predilection.  He  has  just 
returned  from  a  concert  of  fashionable  fnusic,  where  he  *  tried  to  faint,  that  he  might  be 
carried  out,  but  did  n't  know  how  to  do  it,'  and  Was  compelled  to  sit  with  compressed  lips, 
and  listen  to  <  sounds  from  flat  shrill  signorinas,  quavering  to  distraction,*  for  two  long 
hours.  When  he  gets  homCf  however,  he  *  feeds  fat  his  grudge'  against  modem  musical 
affectations.    Let  us  condense  a  few  of  his  objurgations: 

*  It  is  a  perfect  puzzle  to  us  by  what  process  the  standard  of  music  has  become  so  lowered,  as 
to  make  what  is  ordinarily  served  up  under  that  name  be  received  as  ther  legitimate  descendant  <tf 
harmony.  There  is  but  one  step  from  the  eublinie  to  the  ridiculous,  and  this  entrancing  art,  it  seems, 
has  taken  it ;  sorely  dislocating  its  graceAil  limbs,  and  injuring  its  goAdly  proportions  in  the  unseemly 
escapade.  We  hate  your  crashing,  clumsy  chords,  and  utterly  spit  at  and  defy  chromatic  passages, 
from  one  end  of  the  instrument  to  the  other,  and  back  again ;  flats,  sharps,  and  most  appropriate 
*  naturals,'  spattered  all  over  the  page.  The  essential  "Pint  of  discord  seems  to  be  let  loose  on  our 
modem  music.  Mueic  to  soothe !  the  idea  is  obsolete.  There  is  music  to  excite,  much  to  irritate  one, 
and  much  more  to  drive  a  really  musical  soul  stark  mad ;  but  none  t6  soothe,  save  that  which  is  drawn 
from  the  hiding-places  of  the  past.  There  is  no  rfpose,  no  refk>eshment  to  the  mind,  in  oar  popalar 
compositions.  There  is  to  us  more  of  touching  pathos,  heart-thrilling  expressioii,  in  some  of  the  old 
psalm-tunes,  feelingly  played,  than  in  a  whole  batch  of  modernisms.  Tne  strains  go  home,  and  the 
'fountains  of  the  great  deep  are  broken  ap ;'  Uie  great  deep  of  unfathomable  fBelinr,  that  Uee  hiTf  tut 
below  the  surfSsce  of  the  world-hardened  heart ;  and  as  the  unwonted  yet  unchecked  tear  starts  to  the 
eye,  the  softened  spirit  yields  to  their  influence,  and  shakes  off*  the  moil  of  earthly  care  t  rising, 
parifled  and  spiritnalized,  into  a  clearer  atmosphere.' 

We  often  heair  of  odd  things  happening  in  consequence  of  mistakes  in  orthography,  but 
seldom  of  any  benefit  accnung  therefrom  to  the  ortholipist     But  a  friend  menfioned  to  us 
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a  little  circumstance  the  other  day,  which  would  seem  to  prove  that  it  does  a  man  good 
sometimes  to  spell  somewhat  at  variance  with  old  Johnson.  In  a  village  not  fiur  benoe 
lived  a  man  known  by  thf  name  of  Broken  Jones.  He  had  dissipated  a  large  fortune  in 
various  law-suits ;  had  become  poor  and  crazy ;  and  at  last,  like  another  Pekbles,  his  sole 
occupation  consisted  in  haunting  the  courts,  lawyers'  offices,  and  other  scenes  of  his  mis- 
fortunes. To  judge  and  attorneys  he  was  a  most  incorrigible  bore ;  to  the  latter  especially, 
from  whom  he  was  continually  soliciting  opinions  on  cases  which  had  long  been  '  settled,' 
and  carried  to  the  law-ledgera,  where  they  were  only  occasionally  hunted  up  as  precedents 
in  the  suit  of  perhaps  some  other  destined  victims.  As  Jones  had  n't  a  cent  of  money  left, 
it  was  of  course  impossible  for  him  to  obtain  any  more  *  opinions ;'  but  this  did  n't  cure  him 

of  his  law-mania.    One  morning  he  entered  the  office  of  lawyer  D ,  in  a  more  ezci- 

ted  state  than  he  had  exhibited  for  a  long  time,  and  seating  himself  vit-a-vit  with  ki$  vic- 
tim, requested  his  *  opinion'  on  one  of  the  *  foregone  conclusions'  already  mentioned. 

D happening  at  the  moment  to  be  very  busy,  endeavored  to  get  rid  of  his  visiter,  and 

contrived  various  expedients  for  that  purpose.  But  Jones  was  not  in  a  mood  to  be  trifled 
with.  '  I  came,  'Squire,'  Baid  he,  *  to  get  your  opinion  in  writing  on  this  case,  and  I  will 
have  it  before  I  leave  the  room,  if  I  sit  here  till  the  day  of  judgment!'  The  lawyer  looked 
upon  his  visiter,  while  a  thought  of  forcible  ejectment  passed  through  his  brain ;  but  the 
glaring  eye  and  stout  athletic  frame  which  met  his  gaze,  told  him  that  such  a  coune  would 
be  extremely  hazardous.  At  length  the  dinner-bell  rang.  A  bright  thought  struck  him ; 
and  putting  on  his  coat  and  hat,  he  took  Jones  gently  by  the  arm :  '  Come,'  said  he, '  go 
and  dine  with  me.'  '  No !'  said  the  latter,  fiercely ;  '  1 11  never  dine  again  until  I  get  what 
I  came  for.'  The  lawyer  was  in  a  quandary,  and  at  length,  in  v^ry  despair,  he  consented 
to  forego  his  dinner  and  give  his  annoyer  the  desired  opinion.  '  Well,  well,  Jones,'  said 
he,  soothingly, '  you  shall  have  it ;'  and  gathering  pens,  ink  and  paper,  he  was  soon  seated  at 
the  table,  while  Jones,  creeping  on  tiptoe  across  the  room,  stood  peeping  over  his  shoulder. 

The  lawyer  commenced :  '  My  oppinion  in  the  case '    '  Humph !'  said  the  lunatic, 

suddenly  seizing  his  hat,  and  turning  on  his  heel,  *  I  would  n*t  give  ad — nfor  your  opuuon 
with  two  p*t  .'*  •  •  •  Many  of  our  public  as  well  as  private  correspondents  seem  to  have 
been  not  a  little  interested  in  the  articles  on  Mind  and  Instinct^  in  late  numbers  of  this 
Magazine.  A  valued  friend  writing  from  Maryland,  observes :  *  The  collection  of^eu^  by 
your  contributor  is  very  industrious,  their  array  quite  skilfid,  and  the  argument  very  strong. 
I  think,  however,  that  if  I  had  time  I  could  pick  several  flaws  in  the  reasoning,  or  rather 
erect  a  very  good  counter-argument,  founded  principally  upon  the  fact  that  the  intelligence 
of  animals  is  generally  as  great  in  early  youth  as  it  is  in  the  prime  of  their  beasthood.  Tlie 
author  might  have  added  to  his  list  of  facts,  an  account  which  I  read  when  a  boy,  of  the  prac- 
tice of  the  baboons  in  Caffiuria,  near  the  orange-orchards.  They  arrange  themselves  in  a  row 
from  their  dens  to  the  orange-trees.  One  then  ascends  the  tree,  j^ucks  the  oranges,  and 
throws  them  to  the  next  baboon,  and  he  to  the  next,  and  so  on  throughout  the  whole  file ;  they 
standing  some  fifty  yards  apart  In  this  manner  they  quickly  strip  a  tree,  and  at  the  same 
time  are  safe  from  being  all  surprised  at  once.  The  early  French  missionaries  in  Canada» 
also  asserted  that  the  squirrels  of  that  region,  having  denaded  the  country  on  one  side 
of  the  big  lake,  of  nuts,  used  te  take  pieces  of  birch  bark,  and  hoisting  their  tails  for  can- 
vass, float  to  the  other  side  for  their  supply.'  We  have  been  struck  with  a  passage  in  a 
powerful  article  upon  *  Tht  Hope  thai  is  within  V»*  in  a  late  foreign  periodical,  wherein  the 
fruitful  theme  of  our  correspondent  is  touched  upon.  *  If  matter,'  says  the  writer, '  be  inca- 
pable of  consciousness,  as  Johnson  so  powerfully  argues  in  Rassdas,  then  the  animut  of 
brutes  must  be  an  anxsia,  and  inmiaterial ;  foe  the  dog  and  the  elephant  not  merely  exhibit 
'  consciousness,'  but  a '  half-reasoning'  power.  And  if  it  be  true,  as  Johnson  mamtains, 
that  immateriality  of  necessity  produces  unmortality,  then  the  poor  Indian's  condusioii  is 
the  most  logical, 

*  Who  thinks,  admitted  to  that  equal  sky, 
His  fkithfUl  dog  shall  bear  him  company.' 
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The  troth  is,  that  we  must  depend  upon  reveiation  for  an  aMurance  of  immortalitjr; 
which  promisefl,  however,  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  as  philosophy  it  unequal  to  its  de- 
monstration, and  modem  researches  into  animal  life  have  rendered  the  proof  more  difficult 
than  heretofore.'  By  the  by, '  speaking  of  animals :'  there  is  a  letter  from  Lemukl  Gulli- 
VKR  in  the  last  number  of  Blackwood,  describing  a  meeting  of  *  delegates  from  the  dif> 
ferent  classes  of  consumers  of  oaUy  held  at  the  Nag's-Head  inn  at  Horsham.'  The  buainMS 
of  the  meeting  was  opened  by  a  young  Racer,  who  expressed  his  desire  to  promote  the 
interests  of  the  horse-community,  and  to  promote  any  measure  which  might  contribute  to 
the  increase  of  the  consumption  of  oats,  and  improve  the  condition  of  his  fellow  quadrupeds. 
He  considered  the  horse-interest  greatly  promoted  by  the  practice  of  sowing  wild  oats, 
which  he  warmly  commended.  A  Hacknet-coach  Horse  declared  himself  in  favor  of 
the  diding'Scak,  which  he  understood  to  mean  the  wooden  pavement  Things  went  much 
more  smoothly  wherever  it  was  established.  He  contended  for  the  abolition  of  nose-bags, 
which  he  designated  as  an  intolerable  nuifance  ;  urged  the  prohibition  of  chaff  with  oats, 
as  unfit  for  the  use  of  able-bodied  horses ;  and  indeed  evinced  the  truth  of  his  professions, 
that  he  '  yielded  to  no  horse  in  an  amicus  desire  to  promote  the  true  interests  of  the  horse- 
community.'  An  Old  English  Hunter  impressed  upon  the  young  delegates  the  good  old 
adage  of  '  Look  before  you  leap,'  and  urged  them  to  go  for  '  measures,  not  men.'  A  Stage 
Horse  '  congratulated  the  community  upon  the  abolition  of  bearing-reins,  those  grievous 
burdens  upon  the  necks  of  all  free-going  horees ;  and  he  trusted  the  time  would  soon  arrive 
when  the  blinkers  would  also  be  taken  off,  every  corn-bin  thrown  open,  and  every  hone 
his  own  leader.'  Several  other  steeds,  in  the  various  ranks  of  horse-society,  addressed  the 
meeting.  '  Resolutions,  drawn  by  two  Dray-Horses,  embodying  the  supposed  grievances 
of  the  community,  were  finally  agreed  upon,  and  a  petition,  under  the  hoof  of  the  president, 
founded  upon  them,  having  been  prepared  and  ordered  to  be  presented  to  the  House  of 
Commons  by  the  members  for  Horsham,  the  meeting  separated,  and  the  delegates  returned 
to  their  respective  stables.'  •  •  •  What  habitual  theatre  or  opera-goer  has  not  been 
tempted  a  thousand  times  to  laugh  outright,  and  quite  in  the  wrong  place,  at  the  incongrui- 
ties, the  inconsistencies,  the  mental  and  physical  caUichretM  of  the  stage,  which  defy 
illusion  and  destroy  all  vraisemblance  ?  A  London  sufiferer  in  this  kind  has  hit  off  some 
of  the  salient  points  of  these  absurdities  in  a  few  *  Recollections  of  the  Opera :' 

*  I  'vx  known  a  god  on  clouds  of  f  auze  i       I  >e  heard  a  kin^  exclaim '  To  arms  !* 
With  patience  hear  a  people's  prayer,  Some  twenty  times,  yet  stiU  remain ; 

And  bendinc  to  the  pit's  applause,  I've  known  his  army 'midst  alarms, 

Wait  while  the  priest  repeats  the  air,  |  Help  by  a  bass  their  monarch's  strain. 


I've  seen  a  black-wig'd  Jove  hurl  down 

A  thunder-bolt  along  a  wire. 
To  bum  some  distant  canvass  town. 

Which — how  vexatious! — won't  catch  fire. 

I've  known  a  tjrrant  doom  a  maid 
(With  trills  and  roulade*  many  a  score) 


I've  known  a  hero  wounded  sore, 
With  weU-tuned  voice  his  foes  defy; 

And  warbling  stoutly  on  the  floor. 
With  the  last  flourish  fall  and  die. 

I've  seen  a  mermaid  dreas'd  in  blue ; 


I've  seen  a  cupid  bum  a  wing} 
To  instant  death !    She,  sore  afraid,  !       I  've  known  a  Neptune  lose  a  shoe ; 

Sings:  and  the  aadience  cries 'Encore  l*  j  I've  heard  a  guilty  spectre  sing. 

I've  seen  two  warriors  in  a  rage  '  I've  seen,  spectators  of  a  dance, 

I>raw  glist'ning  swords  and,  awM  sight!  I  Two  Brahmins,  Mahomet,  the  Cid, 

Meet  face  to  face  upon  the  stsigs  Four  Pagan  kinrs,  four  knights  of  France, 

To  sing  a  song,  but  not  to  fight!  )  Jove  and  the  Muses — scene  Bladrid !' 

The  leading  paper  in  the  present  number  will  not  escape  the  attention  nor  fiul  to  win 
the  admimtion  of  the  reader.  The  description  of  the  AMceni  of  Mount  JEtna  by  our  emi- 
nent artist,  is  forcible  and  graphic  in  the  extreme.  It  will  derive  additional  interest  at  this 
moment  firom  the  recent  eruption  of  this  renowned  volcano,  which  still  continued  at  the 
last  advices,  and  by  which  already  seventy  persons  had  lost  their  lives.  If  our  metropolitan 
readers  would  desire  a  cfoce  impression  of  the  magnificent  scene  which  oar  correspondent 
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haa  deicribed,  let  them  drop  in  at  the  roonu  of  the  National  Academy  of  Design,  where 
they  will  find  the  Burning  Mountain,  as  seen  from  Taormina,  depicted  in  all  its  vastneas 
and  grandeur;  and  not  only  this,  but  the  noble  series  of  allegorical  pietcires,  heretofore 
noticed  at  laige  in  this  Magazine,  called  '  The  Voyage  of  Ltfe,  representing  CMdhood, 
Youth,  Manhood,  and  Old  Age ;  *  Angels  minigtermg  to  Chriti  in  the  WUdemets,*  a  picture 
that  has  an  horizon,  and  an  atrial  gradation  toward  the  zenith,  which  alone,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  figures,  and  the  composition  itself  as  a  study,  would  richly  repay  a  visit ;  *  ThePati 
and  the  Present,*  two  most  efiective  scenes,  especially  the  second,  which  is  overflowing 
with  the  mingled  graces  of  poetry  and  art ;  a  glorious  composition,  *  An  ludkm  Scene,*  of 
which  we  shall  speak  hereafter ;  as  well  as  of  the  view  of  *  Ridned  Aqueducts  in  the  Cant' 
pagna  di  Roma,*  fiiding  into  dimness  toward  the  imperial  city,  and  of  '  The  Notch  in  the  While 
Mountain^  of  New-Hampshire.  Apropos :  we  perceive  by  a  letter  from  an  American  at 
Rome,  in  one  of  the  public  journals,  that  Tiiorwaldsck,  the  great  sculptor,  was  an  en- 
thusiastic admirer  of  Mr.  Cole*s  pictures,  particularly  of  his  *  Voyage  of  Life,'  which  he 
pronounced  '  original,  and  new  in  art'    '  He  could  talk  of  nothing  else,'  sajra  the  writer, 

*  for  a  long  time ;  and  every  time  he  speaks  of  him,  he  adds :  *  Ma  che  artiOa,  the  gnuuT 
artisia,  qvd  vostro  conqtatriota  !  Che  fantasia!  quanta  studio  deOa  natural* .  '  But  what  an 
artist,  what  a  great  artist,  is  this  countryman  of  yours!  What  fimey,  what  study  of 
nature !'   •   •   •    Wi  are  aware  of  a  pair  of  *  bonny  blue  een'  swimming  in  light,  that  will 

*  come  the  married  woman's  eye'  over  a  kind  but  most  antiquarian  husband,  when  the  fol- 
lowing is  read,  some  two  weeks  from  now,  in  their  '  little  parlor'  in  a  town  of  the  for  west 
It  reaches  us  in  the  m».  of  a  Boston  friend :  '  Old  Colonel  W-^— ^,  formerly  a  well-known 
character  in  one  of  our  eastern  eities,  was  remarkable  for  but  one  passion  out  of  the  ordi- 
nary range  of  humanity,  and  that  was  for  buying  at  auction  any  little  lot  of  trumpery 
which  came  under  the  head  of  '  miscellaneous,'  for  the  reason  that  it  could  n't  be  classified. 
Though  close-fisted  in  general,  he  was  continually  throwing  away  his  money  by  fives  and 
tens  upon  such  trash.  In  this  way  he  had  filled  all  the  odd  comers  in  his  dwelling  and 
out-hotises  with  a  collection  of  nondescript  articles,  that  would  have  puzzled  a  philoaopher 
to  tell  what  they  were  made  for,  or  to  what  use  they  could  ever  be  put  This  however, 
was  but  a  secondary  consideration  with  the  Colonel ;  for  he  seldom  trouUed  his  head  about 
such  articles  after  they  were  once  foirly  housed.  Not  so  with  his  wife  ho«rever,  who  was 
continually  remonstrating  against  these  purchases,  which  served  only  to  clutter  up  the 
house,  and  as  food  for  the  mirth  of  the  domestics.  But  the  Colonel,  though  he  often  sub* 
mitted  to  these  remonstrances  of  his  better-half,  could  n't  resist  his  posiinii }  and  to  he 
went  on  adding  from  week  to  week  to  his  heap  of  miscellanies.  One  ^y  while  sauntering 
dowT)  the  street,  he  lieard  the  full,  rich  tones  of  his  friend  C--^-^,  the  well-known  anc- 
tioneer,  and  as  a  matter  of  course  stepped  in  to  see  what  was  being  sold.  On  the  floor  he 
observed  a  collection  that  looked  as  if  it  nnght  have  been  purloined  firora  the  gairet  of  some 
museum,  and  around  Which  a  motley  group  was  assembled ;  while  (m  the  counter  stood 
the  portly  auctioneer,  in  the  very  height  of  a  mock-indignant  remonstrance  widi  his  au- 
dience. *  Nine  dollars  and  ninety  cents !'  cried  the  auctioneer  *  Gentlemen,  it  it  aahame, 
h  is  barbarous,  to  stand  by  and  permit  such  a  sacrifice  of  property !  Nine  dol-lore  and 
ninety  •'— '  Good  morning.  Colonel !  A  magnificent  lot  of  — ^  of-^  antiques  —  and  all  going 
for  nine  dollars  and  ninety  cents.  Gentlemen,  you  '11  never  see  another  such  lot ;  and  aU 
going — going -^  for  nine  dollars  and  ninety  cents.  Colonel  W  ••'»-*•,  can  you  peimit  mofa 
a  sacrifice  V  The  Colonel  glanced  his  eye  over  the  lot,  and  then  with  a  Aod  and  a  wink 
assured  him  he  could  not  The  next  instant  the  hammer  came  down,  and  the  purehase 
was  the  Colonel's,  at  ten  dollars.  As  the  articles  were  to  be  paid  for  and  removed  imme- 
diately, the  Colonel  lost  no  time  in  getting  a  cart,  and  having  seen  every  thing  packed  vp 
and  on  their  way  to  his  house,  he  proceeded  to  his  ovm  store,  chuckling  within  himelf 
that  now  at  least  he  had  made  a  bargtdn  at  which  even  his  vrife  could  n't  gramUe.  In  doe 
time  he  was  seated  at  the  dinnei^table,  when  lifting  his  eyes,  he  observed  a  dood  upon  hb 
wife'k  brow.    *  Well,  my  dear !'  said  ho,  inquiringly.    *  Well  ?'  repeated  hii  wifo;  'it  is 
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not  well,  Mr.  W. ;  I  am  vexed  beyond  endunnoe.    You  know  C ,  the  auctioneer?' 

« Certainly,*  replied  the  Colonel ;  *  and  a  very  gentlemanly  peiwin  he  is  too.'  *  You  may 
think  80,'  rejoined  the  wife,  *  hut  I  do  nX  and  1 11  tell  you  why.  A  few  days  ago  I  gathered 
together  all  the  trumpery  with  which  you  have  been  cluttering  up  the  house  for  the  last 
twelve-month,  and  sent  it  to  Mr.  C  ^-<-— ,  with  orders  to  sell  the  lot  immediately  to  the 
highest  bidder  for  cash.  He  assured  m^  he  would  do  so  in  ail  this  week,  at  fiuthest,  and 
pay  over  the  proceeds  to  my  order.  And  here  I  've  been  congratulating  myself  on  two 
things :  first,  on  having  got  rid  of  a  most  intolerable  nuisance ;  and  secondly,  on  receiving 
money  enough  therefor  to  purchase  that  new  velvet  hat  you  promised  me  so  long  ago.  And 
now  what  do  you  think !  This  morning,  about  an  hour  ago,  the  ichole  load  oame  back  agtnn, 
vaiihout  a  word  of  explanation  ! '  The  Colonel  looked  blank  for  a  moment,  and  then  proceeded 
to  clear  up  the  mystery.  But  the  good  vrouw  was  pacified  only  by  the  promise  of  a  ten- 
dollar  note  beside  that  in  the  hands  of  the  auctioneer;  on  condition,  however,  that  she 
should  never  mention  it'  Of  course  she  kept  her  word !  •  •  •  How  seldom  it  is  that  one 
encounters  a  good  sonnet !  Most  sonnetteers  of  our  day  are  like  feeble-framed  men  walking 
in  heavy  armor;  *  the  massy  weight  on 't  galls  their  laden  limbs.'  We  remember  two  or 
three  charming  sonnets  of  Lonofkllow's  ;  Park  Benjamin  has  been  unwontedly  felici- 
tous in  some  of  his  examples ;  and  H.  T.  Tuckerman  has  excelled  in  the  same  poetical 
rdle.  Here  is  a  late  specimen  of  his,  from  the  '  Democratic  Review,'  which  we  regard  as 
very  beautiful : 

DESOLATION. 

Think  ye  the  desolate  must  live  apart, 

By  solemn  vows  to  convent  walls  confined? 
Ah  !  no ;  with  men  may  dwell  the  cloistered  heart. 

And  in  a  crowd  the  isolated  mind : 
Tearless  behind  the  prison-bars  of  fate 

The  world  sees  not  how  sorrowful  they  stand, 
Gazing  so  fondly  through  the  iron  grate 

Upon  the  promised,  yet  forbidden  land  ; 
Patience,  the  shrine  to  which  their  bleeding  feet. 

Day  after  day,  in  voiceless  penance  turn ; 
Silence  the  holy  cell  and  calm  retreat 

In  which  unseen  their  meek  devotions  bum ; 
Life  is  to  them  a  vigil  that  none  share, 
Their  hopes  a  saorilce,  their  love  a  prayer. 

*  Our  Ancient,'  the  editor  of  the  handsome  *  Lady's  and  Gentleman's  Magazine*  hight 
•  The  Cotumbianf*  (which  is  to  run  a  brisk  competition,  as  we  learn,  with  the  other  *  picto* 
rials,'  Godet's,  Graham's,  and  Snowden's,)  should  have  enabled  us  to  speak  of  it  from 
an  examination  of  our  own  copy,  instead  of  being  obliged  to  filch  an  idea  of  its  merits  from 
the  counter  of  those  most  obliging  gentlemen,  Messrs.  Burgess  and  Stringer.  The  work 
is  a  fgay  one  externally,  and  spirited  internally ;  having  several  good  articles  from  good 
writers,  nude  and  female.  One  of  the  best  things  in  it,  however,  is  the  paper  on  '  Maga- 
zine  LUeraturef*  by  the  Editor.  How  many  writers,  now  well  known  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  who  began  and  continue  their  literary  career  in  the  Knickerbocker,  can  bear 
testimony  to  the  truth  of  the  following  remarks : 

'  Wk  liave  said  that  this  is  the  age  of  magazines ;  adverting  not  merely  to  their  number,  bat  even 
more  especially  to  their  excellence.  They  are  the  field,  chiefly,  in  which  literary  reputation  is  won. 
Who  ever  thinks  of  John  Wulson  as  the  learned  professor,  or  as  the  author  of  bound  volumes  ? 
Who  does  not,  when  Wilson's  name  is  mentioned,  instantly  eail  to  mind  the  splendid  article-writer, 
the  Chkistophkr  North  of  Blackwood  ?  Chabi.cs  Laws  was  long  known  only  as  the  Ella  of  the 
New  Monthly.  Most  of  the  modern  French  celebrities ;  Sue,  Janin,  and  half  a  hundred  others,  have 
made  their  fame  in  thefeuiUetant  of  the  Parisian  journals;  a  more  decided  graft,  by  the  way,  tiiaais 
elsewhere  seen,  of  the  magazine  upon  the  newspaper.  In  our  own  country,  how  many  there  are 
whose  names  are  known  from  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  that  are  as  yet  innocent  of 
books,  but  have  nevertheless  contributed  largely  and  well  to  the  growing  stock  of  American  Uterature. 
How  many  more  who  are  bringing  themselves  into  notice  by  their  monthly  efforts  in  the  pages  of  some 
popular  magazine.  In  fact,  the  magazine  is  the  true  channel  into  which  talent  should  direct  itself  for 
the  acquisition  of  literary  fiune.  The  newspaper  is  too  ephemeral  $  the  book  is  not  of  sniBciMitly 
rapid  and  frequent  production.    The  monthly  magazine  just  hits  the  hsppy  msdium,  enabliiiff  the 
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writer  to  prasent  hisiself  twelve  times  a  year  before  a  host  of  readers,  in  whose  memories  he  is  thvs 
kept  firesh,  yet  allowing  him  space  enough  to  develope  his  thought,  and  time  enough  to  do  Us  talent 
justice  in  each  article.  Then,  too,  on  the  score  of  emolument,  justly  recognised  now  as  a  rerj  es- 
sential matter,  and  legitimately  entitled  to  grave  consideration,  the  magazine  offers  advantages  not 
within  the  reach  of  either  book  or  newspaper.  •  •  •  But  after  all,  the  great  point  is,  that  magaaines 
are  more  read  than  any  other  kind  of  publications.  They  just  adapt  themselves  to  the  leisure  of  the 
business  man,  and  the  taste  of  the  idler ;  to  the  spare  half  hours  of  the  notable  housewife  and  the 
languid  inertia  of  the  fashionable  lady.  They  can  be  dropped  into  a  valise  or  a  carpet-bag  as  a  wel- 
come  provision  for  the  wants  of  a  Journey  by  steam-boat  or  rail-road,  when  the  countiy  through 
which  the  traveller  passes  offers  nothing  attractive  to  be  seen,  or  the  eyes  are  weary  of  seeing ;  they 
while  awav  deliffhtfully  the  tedious  hours  of  a  rainy  day  in  summer,  and  afford  the  most  pleasant  oc- 
cupation through  the  long  evenings  of  winter.' 

Touching  the  matter  of  payment  for  magazine  articles :  Mr.  Willis  infbnns  us  that 
many  of  the  American  magazines  pay  to  their  more  eminent  contributors  neaiiy  three  times 
the  amount  for  a  printed  page  that  is  paid  by  English  magazines  to  the  best  writers  in 
Great-Britain ;  and  he  instances  Godzy  and  Graham  as  paying  often  twelve  dollars  a  page 
to  their  principal  contributors.  This  refers  to  a  few  *  principal'  writers  only,  as  we  have  good 
reason  to  know,  having  been  instrumental  in  sending  several  acceptable  conespondents  to 
those  publications,  who  have  received  scarcely  one-fourth  of  the  sum  mentioiied.  Mr. 
Willis  adds,  however,  that  many  good  writers  write  for  nothing,  and  that '  the  number  of 
clever  writers  has  increased  so  much  that  there  are  thousands  who  can  get  no  article  ac- 
cepted.' All  this  is  quite  true.  There  is  no  inagazme  in  America  that  has  paid  so  large 
sums  to  distinguished  native  writers  as  the  Knickerbocker.  Indeed,  our  mott  distin- 
guished American  writer  was  never  a  contributor  to  any  other  of  our  Monthlys  than  thir. 
The  books  of  this  Magazine  show,  that  independent  of  the  Editor's  division  of  its  profits 
as  joint  proprietor,  or  his  salary  as  editor,  (a  matter  which  its  publishers  have  always 
kept  distinct  from,  and  in  all  respects  unconnected  with,  the  payments  to  contributors,) 
annual  sums  have  heretofore  been  paid  for  literary  maUrid  greater  than  the  most  liberal 
estimate  we  have  seen  of  any  annual  literary  payment  by  our  widely-circulated  con* 
temporaries.  To  the  first  poet  in  America,  (not  to  say  in  the  world,  at  this  moment,) 
we  have  repeatedly  paid  fifty  dollars  for  a  single  poem,  not  exceeding,  in  any  instance,  two 
pages  in  length ;  and  the  cost  of  prose  papers  fitmi  sources  of  kindred  eminence  has  in  many 
numbers  exceeded  fifteen  dollars  a  page.  Again :  we  have  in  several  instances  paid 
twice  as  much  for  the  ms.  of  a  continuous  novel  in  these  pages  as  the  writer  could  obtain 
of  any  metropolitan  book-publisher ;  and  after  appearing  in  volumes,  it  has  been  found  that 
the  wide  publicity  given  to  the  work  by  the  Knickerbocker  has  been  of  greatest  service 
to  its  popiUarity,  in  more  than  one  subsequent  edition.  We  should  add,  however,  that  we 
have  had  no  hick,  at  any  period,  of  excellent  articles  for  our  work  at  moderate  prices ;  while 
many  of  our  more  popular  papers  have  been  entirely  gmtuitous,  unless  indeed  the  writen 
consider  the  honorable  reputation  which  they  have  established  in  these  pages  as  mume 
reward  for  intellectual  exertion.  But  *  something  too  much  of  this.'  We  dose  with  a 
word  touching  the  pictorial  features  of  the  *  Columbian.'  It  has  four  '  plates'  proper,  with 
an  engraving  of  the  fashions ;  is  neatly  executed  by  Messrs.  Hopkins  and  Jennings,  and 
published  by  Israel  Post,  Number  Three,  Astor-House.  •  •  •  Saint  Valentine's  Dat 
is  just  at  hand ;  and  a  pleasant  correspondent,  in  enclosing  us  the  following  lines,  begs  ui 
to  mention  the  fact,  and  to  refer  to  the  festivities  of  the  day.  We  know  of  one  *  festivity* 
that  will  be  a  very  recherdU  and  brilliant  affiur,  on  the  evening  of  that  day;  namely,  *  I%e 
BatMore*  BaU,*  to  be  given  with  unwonted  splendor  at  the  Astor-House,  under  the  sqwr- 
vision  of  accomplished  managers,  whose  taste  and  liberality  have  already  been  abundantly 
tested.  '  Take  it  as  a  matter  granted,'  says  our  friend, '  that  very  many  of  your  lady- 
readen  will  commit  matrimony  before  the  year  is  done ;  and  tell  them  so  plainly ;  ibr  it 
will  gratify  their  palpitating  hearts ;  and  even  should  it  not  be  true  in  every  individual  case, 
the  disappointed  ones  will  never  complain  of  you  for  the  pleasing  delusion ;  for  it  was  their 
own  fault,  of  course,  not  yours.  It  behooves  you,  moreover,  as  a  conservat(Nr  of  the  general 
weal,  to  give  the  young  wives  that  are  to  be  some  goodly  counsel ;  and  to  aid  you  in  the 
laudable  oSRct  of  advice-giver,  I  send  you  some  appropriate  verses,  which  sonie  fifteen 
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years  ago  went  the  rounds  of  the  prees,  and  met  with  *  acceptance  bounteous.'    The  moral 
of  the  Btanzas,  I  take  it,  is  unexceptionable,  whatever  may  be  said  of  tlieir  execution  :* 


K    P    r    S    T    L    2 
jLi>i>un.iMZD     TO     A      rooNL*      i-At>r     juir     u  .k  u  m  »  v  . 


On  matrimony's  fickle  »ea 

I  hear  thou 'rt  ventured  fairly ; 
Though  young  in  years,  it  may  not  be 

Thy  bark  is  launched  too  early. 
Each  wish  of  mine  to  heaven  is  Aent, 

That  on  the  stormy  water 
Thou  'It  prove  a  wife  obedient, 

As  thou  hast  been  a  daughter. 

If  every  wish  of  mine  were  bliss, 

If  every  hope  were  pleasure, 
Thou  wouldst  with  him  find  happiness, 

And  he  in  thee  a  treasure  : 
For  every  wish  and  hope  of  mine, 

And  every  thought  and  feeling, 
Is  for  the  weal  of  thee  and  thine^ 

As  true  as  my  revealing. 

To  please  thy  husband  in  all  things, 

Forever  be  thou  zealous ; 
And  bear  in  mind  that  Love  has  wings, 

Then  never  make  him  jealous  : 
For  if  Love  from  his  perch  once  flies, 

How  weak  are  Beauty's  jesses  I 
In  vain  might  plead  thy  streaming  eyes, 

And  thy  dishevelled  tresses. 

Be  prudent  in  thy  thoughts  of  dress^ 

Be  sparing  of  thy  parties ; 
Where  fashion  riots  in  excess, 

O !  nothing  there  of  heart  is ! 
And  can  its  palling  sweets  compare 

With  love  of  faithful  bosom  ^ 
Then  of  the  fatal  tree  beware. 

There 's  poison  in  its  blossom  I 


Each  thought  and  wish  in  him  confide,  ' 

No  secret  from  him  cherish ; 
Whenever  thou  haat  aught  to  hide, 

The  better  feelings  perish. 
In  whatsoe'er  ye  do  or  say, 

O  never  with  him  palter ; 
Remember  too,  thou  saidst  *  obey* 

Before  the  holy  altar. 

Bear  and  forbear,  for  much  thou  'It  find 

In  married  life  to  tease  ye, 
And  should  thy  husband  siiem  unkind, 

Averse  to  smile,  or  please  ye. 
Think  that  amid  the  cares  of  life 

His  troubles  fret  and  fear  him  i 
Then  smile  as  it  becomes  a  wife, 

And  labor  well  to  cheer  him. 

Aye  answer  him  with  loving  word. 

Be  each  tone  kindly  spoken. 
For  sometimes  is  the  holy  cof  d 

By  angry  jarring  broken^ 
Then  curb  thy  temper  in  it«  rage. 

And  fretful  be  thou  never; 
For  broken  once,  a  fearful  change 

Frowns  over  both  forever. 

Upon  thy  neck  light  hang  the  chain. 

For  Hymen  now  hath  bound  ye, 
O'er  thee  and  thine  may  pleasure  reigd, 

And  smiling  friends  surround  ye. 
Then  fore  ye  well,  and  may  each  time 

The  sun  smiles,  find  ye  wiser : 
Pray  kindly  take  the  well-meant  rhyme 

Of  thy  sincere  adviser. 


Through  the  kindness  of  Messrs.  >Lu90N  axd  Tuttlk,  Nassau-street,  (who  import  the 
originals  for  immediate  circulation  to  American  subscribers,)  we  have  our  copies  of  the 
foreign  Monthlys,  as  well  as  of  tlie  *  Edinburgh,'  *  Foreign,'  and  *  Quarterly*  Reviews  for  the 
current  quarter.  The  '  Quarterly,  so  savage  and  tartarly,'  has  a  notice  of  the  *  Change  for 
American  NoUSj*  wliich  is  not  conceived  in  the  kindest  spirit  toward  this  country.  It 
reviews  Prescott's  late  work,  however,  at  great  length,  and  welcomes  it  with  cordial 
commendation.  Among  other  'good  words,'  the  reviewer  observes:  *He  is  full  and 
copious,  without  being  prolix  and  wearisome ;  his  narrative  is  flowing  and  spirited,  some- 
times very  picturesque ;  his  style  is  pure,  soimd  English.*  In  conclusion,  the  reviewer  says : 
*  We  close  with  expressing  our  satisfaction  that  Mr.  Prescott  has  given  us  an  opportimity 
at  this  time  of  showing  our  deep  sympathy,  the  sympathy  of  kindred  and  of  blood,  with 
Americans  who  like  himself  do  honor  to  our  common  literature.  Mr.  Prescott  may  take 
his  place  among  the  real  good  English  wTiters  of  history  in  modem  times.'  The  '  Foreign 
Quarterly'  opens  with  a  paper  upon  '  The  PoeU  and  Poetry  of  America*  ostensibly  baaed 
upon  Mr.  Griswold's  book.  It  is  not  altogether  a  review,  however,  but  a  very  coane 
and  evidently  malignant  tirade  against  America,  her  people,  institutions,  manners,  customs, 
literature ;  every  thing,  in'short,  that  she  is  and  Uiat  she  contains.  We  annex  a  hasty 
synopsis  of  the  critical  portion  of  the  article  in  question.  Halleck  is  '  praised,  and  that 
liighly  too.'  His  '  Marco  Bozzaris'  is  pronounced  '  a  master-piece,'  and  the  '  most  perfect 
specimen  of  versification  in  American  literature  ;'  and  himself  as  possessing  '  a  Qompleto 
knowledge  of  the  musical  mysteries  of  his  art.*  A  quotation  is  made,  with  much  land, 
from  his  *  Red-Jacket,'  but  the  lines  are  spoiled  by  two  gross  errors ;  one  in  the  last  line 
VOL*  xxin.  26 
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of  the  thiid,  and  the  other  in  the  fint  line  of  the  fifth  Htanza.    The  highest  encomhmiB  an 
justly  bestowed  upon  Bryant,  as  a '  purely  American  poet/  who  *  treats  the  works  of  Naf 
ture  with  a  religious  solenmity,  and  brings  to  the  contemplation  of  her  grandest  relations  a 
pure  and  serious  spirit.    Ilis  poetry  is  reflective  but  not  sad ;  grave  in  its  depths  but  bright- 
ened in  its  flow  by  the  sunshine  of  the  imagination.    He  never  paints  on  gauze ;  he  is 
always  earnest,  always  poetical ;  his  manner  is  every  where  graceful  and  unaffected.' 
The  illustrative  quotation  is  from  *  An  Evening  Reverie,'  written  by  Mr.  Bryant  for  the 
Knickerbocksr.    Longfellow  ip  pronounced  to  be  *  unquestionably  the  first  of  Ameri- 
can poets ;  the  most  thoughtfiil  and  chaste  ;  the  most  elaborate  and  finished.    His  poems 
are  distinguished  by  severe  intellectual  beauty,  by  dulcet  sweetness  of  expresuon,  a  wise 
and  hopeful  spirit,  and  a  complete  command  over  every  variety  of  rh3rthm.    They  aie 
neither  numerous  nor  long,  but  of  that  compact  texture  which  will  last  for  posterity.' 
Sprague  is  represented  as  having  in  certain  of  his  poems  imitated  Shakspeark  and  Col- 
lins rather  too  closely  for  all  three  to  be  original.    *  Pierpont  is  crowded  with  coiiiciden- 
ces  which  look  very  like  plagiarimu  ;*  *  but,'  adds  the  reviewer,  *  it  is  reserved  for  Charles 
Fenno  Hoffman  to  distance  all  plagiarists  of  ancient  and  modem  times  in  |he  enormity 
and  openness  of  his  thefis.    He  is  Moore  hocused  for  the  American  market    His  soogs 
are  rifaciamentcs.    The  turns  of  the  melody,  the  flowing  of  the  images,  the  scintillating 
conceits,  are  all  Moore.    Sometimes  he  steals  his  very  words.'    Mrs.  Sigournby's  poetry 
is  said  to  be  characterized  by  '  feeble  verbosity'  and  *  lady-like  inanity,'  and  Mrs.  Oboood 
is  represented  as  being  in  the  same  category.    After  quoting  certain  chaiacteristk  Hnes  of 
Mr.  John  Neal,  describing  the  eye  of  a  poet  as  ^  brimful  of  water  and  Ught*  and  his  foie- 
head  as  being  '  alarmingly  bright,*  the  reviewer  adds :  *  We  find  a  pleasant  relief  from  these 
distressing  liallucinations,  in  the  poems  of  Alfred  B.  Street.    He  is  a  descriptive  poet, 
and  at  the  head  of  his  class.    Hu  pictures  uf  American  Fcenery  are  full  of  gutto  and  fresh- 
ness ;  sometimes  too  wild  and  diffuse,  but  always  true  and  beautiful.'    So  some  are  praised 
and  some  are  blamed  — '  thus  runs  the  world  away !'   •   •   •    We  are  made  awaie,  and  we 
would  not  have  our  correspondents  ignorant  of  the  fact,  that  there  is  a  critical  eye  monthly 
upon  our  pages,  that  is  keen  to  discover  errors  (as  well  as  beauties)  in  language  and  con- 
struction of  sentences.    See :  *■  By  the  by,  what  a  miserable  language  is  our  English  in  some 
respects ;  so  awkward,  so  incompact !  Look  at  the  phrase  '  unheard  of,'  and  compare  it  with 
the  Latin  *  inaitditus.*    What  a  pity  we  were  not  bom  Romans  or  Greeks,  with  Yankee  no- 
tions !    Tell  your  Gotham  friends  that  if  they  are  speaking  of  a  ruinous  brick  wall,  they 
must  say  dilaterated,  from  *  later,'  a  brick,  and  not  *  dUapidatedy*  from '  lapif ,'  a  stone.    One 
might  as  well  say  a  man  is  '  stoned'  to  death  with  brick-bats.'    •  •   •   What  sad  and 
startling  contrasts  are  presented  to  the  eye  and  mind  of  one  who  attentively  looks  over 
the  illustrated  newspapers  of  the  British  metropolis !   On  one  hand,  pictures  of  triumphal 
processions,  arches,  bonfires,  illuminations,  rich  presents,  gorgeous  equipages,  state-beds, 
'  royal  poultry-houses,  owleries,  and  pigeonries,'  accompanied  by  elaborate  descriptions, 
arrest  the  attention  ;  on  the  other,  there  is  a  picture  of  a  city  *  Asylum  for  the  Destitnto,' 
where  poor  naked  wretches  find  a  temporary  refuge  from  the  pitiless  winter  storm  without: 
huddling  round  a  dim  fire,  or  sunk  exhausted  upon  the  straw  in  the  human  'stalls,'  or 
clutching  at  their  bowls  of  pauper-soup ;  a  scene  whose  tme  character  is  enforced  by 
accounts  of  poor  women  making  shirts  for  a  farthing  apiece,  a  hard  day's  work ;  sleeping 
four  in  a  bed  ;  purchasing  with  the  scanty  pittance  tea-leaves  to  boil  over  again !  Hardly- 
entreated  brothers  and  sisters  of  humanity !  not  always  shall  the  glaring  inequality  that 
surrounds  you,  crush  your  spirits  to  the  eartli !    •   •   •    There  is  a  pleasant  pen  in  our  me- 
tropolitan *  Aurora,*  which  occasionally  dashes  off  sententious  paragraphs  that  flash  and 
sparkle  like  snow-crust  in  a  moon-lit  night  in  winter.    There  is  evidently  a  FoflTBR-ing 
hand  over  its  columns ;  and  through  them  (let  us  add,  as  it  is  that  of  which  we  eqpeciaUy 
wish  to  speak,)  over  the  reputation  of  Mr.  Willis.    The  remarks  in  a  late  number  of  that 
journal,  under  the  head  of  *  Mr.  TVtZIts's  Defence  against  a  scurrilous  attack  on  his  ptivaiB 
character  in  a  down-eastern  print,  were  equally  just  and  felicitous.    Had  it  been  ffpoenJOj 
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known  in  his  native  town  who  was  the  instigator  of  that  attack,  we  have  good  authority 
for  saying  that,  gross  as  it  was,  Mr.  Willis  would  have  considered  it  utterly  beneath  his 
notice.  As  it  was,  however,  he  deemed  it  not  amiss  at  one  and  the  same  time  to  punish 
skulking  envy  and  impotent  malignity;  to  vindicate  his  reputation  with  his  townsmen 
against  unprovoked  calumny ;  and  to  render  the  repetition  of  any  obnoxious  remarks  from 
the  same  source  altogether  '  of  none  effect*  and  unworthy  of  heed.  This  he  accomfdished 
by  his  '  Defence'  and  the  '  terrors  of  the  law,'  which  speedily  produced  a  satisfactory  sample 
of  wholesale  wo)d-eating.  •  •  •  Of  all  the  Polichinellos  we  have  ever  encountered, 
we  consider  '  Punch,  or  the  London  Charivari^*  the  best  His  fun  is  exhaustless.  He  ought 
to  be  knighted  and  appointed  courtrjester  to  King  Ennui.  '  Laughter,'  he  teUs  us,  '  is  a 
divine  fitculty.  It  is  one  of  the  few,  nay,  the  only  one  redeeming  grace  in  that  thunder- 
cased,  profligate  old  scoundrel  Jupiter,  that  he  sometimes  laughs:  he  is  saved  from  the 
disgust  of  all  respectable  people  by  the  amenity  of  a  broad  grin.'  We  ourselves  hold  with 
the  pleasant  Lincoln  Ramble  :  '  I  love  a  hearty  laugh ;  I  love  to  hear  a  hearty  laugh 
above  all  other  sounds.  It  is  the  music  of  the  heart ;  the  thrills  of  those  chords  which 
vibrate  frt)m  no  bad  touch ;  the  language  Heaven  has  given  us  to  carry  on  the  exchange  of 
sincere  and  disinterested  sympathies.'  And  to  the  end  that  *  laughter  free  and  silvery  from 
the  heart  may  escape  the  reader,  doing  rightful  honor  to  Punch,  and  bestowing  cheerful- 
ness and  health  upon  the  laugher,'  we  proceed  to  present  a  few  excerpta  which  arrested 
our  attention  in  looking  over  late  files.  We  suspect  that  the  annexed  report  of  the  '  doings 
of  Royalty'  in  the  country  have  more  than  once  had  a  precedent  Prince  Albert  is  here 
at  Dayton-Manor,  the  seat  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  :  f  Her  Majesty  slept  extremely  well ;  but 
whether  it  was  the  air  of  Dayton,  or  the  conversation  of  the  host,  did  not  transpire.  At 
eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Prince  Albert  went  out  to  shoot  The  guns  were  ordered  at 
ten  and  the  game  was  desired  to  be  in  attendance  at  half-past  The  Prince  first  went  in  a 
boat  on  the  water,  where  several  ducks  were  appointed  to  be  in  waiting.  Having  granted 
an  audience  to  the  whole  of  them,  and  unintentionally  honored  two  by  shooting  &em, 
though  it  was  another  duck  who  had  the  distinguished  gratification  of  being  aimed  at  and 
missed,  his  Royal  Highness  landed.  A  numerous  meeting  of  hares  and  pheasants  having 
been  called  to  pay  their  respects  to  the  Prince,  the  game-keepers  forming  an  outer  circle, 
with  their  guns  pointed  to  keep  the  game  well  up  to  the  mark.  His  Royal  Highness  shot 
sixty  pheasants,  t>\'enty-five  head  of  hares,  eight  rabbits  and  one  wood-cock,  who  would 
cock  his  bill  opposite  the  muzzle  of  Royalty.'  The  poetical  advertisement  of  one  Mosss, 
a  slop-shop  clothes-man,  is  pleasantly  '  reviewed.'  Of  his  '  Prince  Albert  coats,'  Punch 
says :  *  Whatever  may  be  the  resemblance  between  the  Prince  and  the  coat,  the  similarity 
certainly  ends  with  the  price ;  one  costing  thirty  shillings  and  the  other  thirty  thousand 
pounds  per  annum.'    Here  is  a  touch  at  Moses'  sea-coats: 

'  These  coats  for  nautical  pursuits 
Have  qualities  no  one  disputes; 
The  very  texture  of  their  cloth 
Seems  to  defy  the  ocean's  wrath: 
And  then  their  form  and  make  as  well 
Are  suited  to  the  billows'  swelL' 

What  can  be  happier  than  the  allusion  to  the  fact  mentioned  in  the  last  two  lines ;  namely, 
that  the  coat  is  quite  a  match  for  the  billows,  being  as  great  a  swell  as  any  of  them  ?  The 
poet  dashes  off  a  few  lines  on  trowsers,  finishing  with  the  following  couplet,  which  is  not 
likely  to  encourage  purchasers.  It  is  stated,  and  we  dare  say  truly,  that  if  any  one  puts  on 
a  pair  of  Moses'  trowsers  he  becomes  at  once  an  object  of  general  observation : 

*  While  oil  such  cries  as  these  escape : 
Look !  there 's  a  figore !  there 's  a  shape  !* 

It  is  a  very  natural  consequence,  no  doubt,  of  disporting  one's-self  in  doe-skins  made  fiwr 
seven-pence  a  pair ;  but  the  cries  of  <  There 's  a  figure !  there 's  a  shape !'  must  make  the 
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trowsen  rather  dear  to  an^  one  who  wishes  to  walk  about  peaceably,  unmolested  by  thin 
species  of  street-criticism.'  Under  the  head  of  *  Bolsters  for  Behindhand  Botanists/  we 
find  these  original  questions  and  answers :  *  What  are  the  most  difficult  roots  to  extract  from 
the  ground  ?*  The  cube-root  *  What  is  the  pistil  of  a  flower  V  It  is  that  instrument  with 
which  the  flower  shoots.  *  What  is  meant  by  the  word  stamina !'  It  means  the  pluck  or 
courage  which  enables  the  flower  to  shoot.*  *  The  reversionary  interest  of  a  life-crossiiig, 
with  retail  lucifer  business  attached,*  is  oflered  by  a  street-sweeper  near  the  Bank  of 
England,  he  having  *  prigged  vat  vas  n*t  his  *n,  and  gone  to  pris*n.*  *  He  effected  an  irre- 
gular transfer  at  the  bank  one  day,  which,  whatever  his  doubts  upon  the  subject  might 
previously  have  been,  led  to  his  ultimate  conviction.*  The  *  Comic  Blackstonx'  en- 
lightens us  upon  one  of  the  *  King*s  prerogatives :  *  The  King  is  the  fountain  of  justice,  from 
which  are  supplied  all  the  leaden  reser\'oirs  in  Westminster-Hall,  and  the  pumps  at  the 
inferior  tribunals.'  Among  the  public  inquiries  is  the  following :  *  At  a  crowded  meeting 
at  Islington,  on  the  question  of  granting  a  theatrical  license,  the  papers  state  that  the  judges 
declined  at  first,  but  upon  the  urgent  appeal  of  an  advocate,  *  the  bench  gave  tray.'  Are 
we  to  understand  from  this  that  the  opposition  fell  to  the  ground  ?'  In  *  Punch's  Almanac' 
for  1844,  we  find  among  other  side-remarks,  the  annexed  :  under  May  seventh :  *  Wash- 
ington Irving  on  his  way  to  Madrid  as  American  Ambassador,  is  entertained  in  London, 
1842.  America  takes  the  hand  of  Spain,  and  puts  her  best  pen  into  it.*  'June  sixth:  The 
first  cargo  of  ice  comes  from  America,  1843,  for  the  relief  of  those  who  had  burnt  their 
fingers  with  Pennsylvania  bonds.'  *  Time  is  money ;  but  it  does  n't  foUow  that  man  is  & 
capitalist  who  has  a  great  quantity  of  it  on  his  hands.*  Punch's  *  Literary  Intelligence'  is 
very  full.    From  it  we  gather  that  the  author  of  the  *  Mothers,'  *  Wives,'  *  Maids,'  and 

*  Daughters'  of  England  has  another  work  in  press,  entitled  *  The  Orandmolhen  of 
England.*    *  No  grandmother's  education  will  be  complete  till  she  has  read  and  re-read 

*  The  Grandmothers  of  England.'  The  book  is  the  very  best  guide  to  oval  suction  extant' 
So  says  an  '  Evening  Paper.'  •  •  •  We  should  be  glad  to  be  informed  of  the  name  of  any 
real  or  pretended  lover  of  the  turf  and  its  manifold  interests,  or  of  an  admirer  of  one  of 
the  most  entertaining  weekly  journals  on  this  continent,  who  could  ask  more  than  is  oflfeied 
by  the  *  Spirit  of  the  Times'  to  all  new  subscribers  to  that  widely-popular  sheet;  being  no 
less  than  any  five  of  those  fine  large  quarto  engravings  on  steel,  from  original  paintings,  of 
Col.  Johnson  and  M'lle  Augusta,  among  *  us  humans,'  and  among  our  four-footed  friends 
« of  the  lower  house,'  Ripton,  Confidence,  Boston,  Wagner,  Monarch,  Leviathan,  Argyle, 
Blank-Maria,  Grey-Eagle,  Shark,  Iledgeford,  John  Bascombe,  and  Monmouth-Ekilipse. 
On  the  second  day  of  March  a  new  volume  commences ;  when  we  hope  that  this  accredited 
organ  of  the  sporting  world,  which  has  raised  the  prices  of  blood-stock  in  this  cornitry 
beyond  all  precedent,  and  wliich  in  its  literary  and  dramatic  departments  is  without  a  rival 
in  this  or  any  other  country,  will  take  a  long  lea<«e  of  a  healthful  existence,  and  go  on 

*  prospering  and  to  prosper.'  •  .  •  The  reader  will  be  amused  we  think  with  the  *  Veri- 
table  Sea-Story j'  told  by  our  friend  Harry  Franco,  in  a  species  of  poetry  run  mad,  in 
preceding  pages.  He  writes  us :  *  I  send  you  an  epic  poem  for  the  Knickerbogkke, 
founded  on  facts  within  my  own  personal  experience.  I  mention  this  lest  you  should  deem 
it  destitute  of  merit ;  for  it  possesses  the  greatest  merit  that  any  human  composition  can 
possess ;  namely,  truth.  And  in  this  respect,  if  in  no  other,  my  poem  is  beyond  dispute 
superior  to  the  Iliad  and  Paradise  Lost.  However,  tastes  differ,  I  am  aware ;  and  you  may 
possibly  prefer  those  two  epics  to  mine  !  They  are  longer,  it  is  true ;  but  then  I  think  it 
will  be  conceded,  even  by  the  critics  of  the  Poh  school,  that  my  metre  is  sufficiently  long, 
even  though  my  story  is  short.  While  others  measure  their  verse  by  the  'feet,'  I  measan) 
mine  by  the  yard.'  •  •  •  D.'s  paper,  (of  Georgia,)  so  thickly  interlarded  with  French, 
and  Italian  synionymes  for  far  more  expressive  English  words,  reminds  us  of  an  old  '  ignorant 
ramus'  in  the  coimtry,  who  was  always  eking  out  his  meaning  by  three  or  four  familiar  Latin 
tprms,  which  he  almost  invariably  misapplied .  He  observed  one  day  to  a  neighbor,  who  was 
speaking  disrespectfUly  of  a  deceased  townsman, '  Well,  he 's  gone  to  be  judged.  Ejabaribw 
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unum — 'speak  no  evil  of  the  dead'  —  as  the  Latin  proverb  Bays!*  •  •  •  *  The  New 
World'  enters  upon  a  new  year  in  a  very  beautiful  drew,  and  with  renewed  attrac- 
tions in  all  its  internal  departments.  Its  large  clear  types,  impresifed  upon  good  paper,  are 
exceedingly  pleasant  to  the  eye,  and  what  tliey  convey  to  the  reader  is  equally  agreeable 
to  the  mind  *  studious  of  novelty*  and  variety.  The  success  which  it  deserves,  we  are  glad 
to  learn  it  abundantly  receives.  The  *  Brother  Jonathan*  has  changed  proprietors,  cast 
its  old  skin,  and  comes  out  as  bright  and  fresh  as  a  June  morning.  The  versatile  Mrs. 
Ann  Stephens  (a  lady  of  fuie  intellect,  who  has  produced  better  prose  tales  and  home- 
sketches  than  any  one  of  her  gifted  contemporaries)  and  Messrs.  M'Lachlin  and  Snow, 
the  resident  editors  of  the  *  Jonathan,'  discharged  their  functions  to  due  public  acceptance ; 
but  a  name  so  invariably  connectted  with  unsuccessful  publications  that  it  has  come  to  be 
justly  regarded  as  the  sure  precursor  and  inevitable  cause  of  failure,  was  at  the  head  of 
the  journal  as  « principal  editor ;'  and  *  down  east'  editorial-ings,  transmitted  by  the  yard, 
and  endless  unreadable  tales,  claiming  a  kindred  paternity,  gradually '  choked  its  whole- 
some growth,*  and  finally  brought  it  to  a  temporary  end.  The  new  proprietor  however  has 
wisely  declined  this  *  principal'  incumbrance  ;  and  having  secured  the  services  of  an  able 
editor  in  the  person  of  Henry  C.  Deming,  Esq.,  a  gentleman  of  high  literary  distinction, 
and  of  popular  correspondents,  the  journal  is  already,  as  we  learn,  rejoicing  in  a  rapidly- 
enhancing  list  of  subscribers.     Success  to  thee,  *  Brother  Jonathan  !'    •   •   •    The 

*  Yankee  Trick*  described  by  our  Medford  (Mass.)  correspondent  is  on  file  for  insertion. 
It  is  in  one  of  its  features  not  unlike  the  anecdote  of  an  old  official  Dutchman  in  the  valley 
of  the.  Mohawk,  who  one  day  stopped  a  Yankee  pedler  journeying  slowly  through  the 
valley  on  the  Sabbath,  and  ijiformed  him  that  he  must  *  put  up'  for  tlie  day;  or  *  if  it  vash 
neshestary  dat  he  should  travel,  he  must  pay  de  fine  for  de  pass.'  It  vxu  necessary,  it  seems ; 
for  he  told  the  Yankee  to  WTJte  the  pa^w,  and  he  would  sign  it ;  *  that  he  could  do,  though 
he  did  n't  much  write,  nor  read  wrilin'.'  The  pass  was  WTitten  and  signed  with  the  Dutch- 
man's hieroglyphics,  and  the  pedler  went  forth  *  into  the  bowels  of  the  land,  without  im- 
pediment.' Some  six  montlis  afterward,  a  brother  Dutchman,  who  kept  a  '  store'  farther 
down  the  Mohawk,  in  '  settling'  with  the  pious  official,  brought  in,  among  other  accounts, 
an  order  for  twenty-five  dollars'  worth  of  goods.    *  How  ish  dat  V  said  the  Sunday-officer ; 

*  /never  give  no  order;  let  me  see  him.'  The  order  was  produced  ;  he  put  on  his  specta- 
cles and  examined  it.  *■  Vaas,  dat  ish  mine  name,  sartain — yaas;  but — it  ish  dat  d — d 
Yankee  pass!'  •  •  •  Our  town-readers,  many  of  them,  will  remember  the  bird  Ming, 
who  was  so  fond  of  chaying  in  a  rich  mellow  voice  with  the  customers  at  the  old  Quaker's 
seed-store  in  Nassau-street.  His  counterpart  may  at  this  moment  be  seen  at  *  an  hostel'  near 
by ;  but  the  associations  and  language  of  the  modem  bird  are  very  dissimilar.  *  How  are 
you  ?'  is  his  first  salutation ;  *  do  you  smoke  ?'  his  next :  *  What  'fl  you  drink  ?  Brandy-and 
water  1 — glass  o'  wine  V  It  has  a  mo«t  whinwical  eflect,  to  hear  such  anti-temperance  hi- 
vitations  from  the  bill  of  a  bird,  whose  bright  eye  is  fixed  unwinkingly  upon  you.  The 
Washingtonians  should  'look  out  for  him.'  •  •  •  The  editor  of  the  Albion  has  issued 
to  his  subscribers  a  very  fine  large  quarto  engravhig,  in  mezzo-tint  by  Sadd,  of  Heath's 
celebrated  line-engraving  of  Washington.  Its  size  is  twenty  by  twenty-seven  inches,  and 
represents  the  Pater  PATRiiE  in  liis  mobt  elevated  character ;  that  of  a  Chief  Magistrate 
elevated  by  the  free  sufTrages  of  his  countrymen,  after  having  voluntarily  laid  down  liis 
military  authority.  Tliis  print  cannot  fail  to  be  acceptable  to  every  reader  of  the  Albion, 
unions  he  shall  be  too  narrow-minded  to  honor  true  nobleness  and  dignity  of  character  in 
one  who  by  force  of  circumstance.-,  once  stood  in  a  warlike  relation  to  his  country.  Apro- 
pos of  the  '  Albion :'  is  our  friend  the  Editor  aware  that  *  The  Evening  before  the  Wedding,* 
published  as  original  in  a  late  issue,  was  translated  for  the  Knickerbocker  ?  •  •  •  '  Oh 
dem !  dem !'  There  is  on  the  tapis  a  new  daily  journal,  to  be  called  *  The  Exclusive,'  wliich 
is  to  be  the  very  antithesis  of  every  thing  in  the  *  cheap  and  vulgar'  line ;  no  slanders,  no  crim. 
con.'s,  no  horrible  accidents ;  •  no  nothing'  of  that  sort  The  affair  is  already  creating  some 
excitement  among  the  beau-monde.   The  reputed  editors  are  literarj'  men  of  tlie  world,  who 
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'  know  their  way.'  Circulars  in  gold-edged  and  perfumed  paper  are  already  flying  about.  Om 
dit :  that  the  carriers  are  to  be  dressed  in  unifurm,  and  deliver  the  paper  in  white  kid 
gloves ;  that  pastiles  are  to  be  kept  burning  in  the  publication-office,  to  disinfect  the  air  of 
the  room  of  ink  and  damp  sheets ;  and  that  only  those  of  the  first  respectability  and 
acknowledged  standing  in  gay  society,  are  permitted  to  subscribe  to  or  receive  the  jounul 
at  all !  •  •  •  Here  is  a  rich  specimen  of  clerical  oaiachresiSf  which  we  derive  from  an 
eastern  correspondent :  '  Our  good  dominie  gave  us  on  Sunday  a  sermon  on  the  ocean ;  its 
wonders,  its  glories,  its  beauties ;  its  infinity,  its  profundity,  its  mightiness,  etc.,  '  But,' 
said  he, 'what  is  all  this?  It  is  but  a  drop  in  i?te  bucket  of  ChxTt  infnity  !*  Iwonderwhat 
is  outside  of  it!'  •  •  •  It  is  not  the  wont  of  the  Editor  of  this  Magazine,  as  those  of  its 
readers  who  have  followed  us  through  tvventy-two  volumes  of  the  Knickerbocksr  can  bear 
witness,  to  trumpet  in  its  pages  the  many  kind  things  that  are  said  of  us  by  the  public  press; 
but  as  a  fragment  is  wanted  to  fill  out  this  page ;  as  we  are  just  at  the  commencement  of  a 
new  volume ;  and  as  we  are  more  than  pleased  at  the  cordiality  with  which  the  flist  number 
of  it  has  been  received ;  we  shall  venture  to  select  from  a  great  number  of  testimonials 
one  or  two  for  insertion  here,  wliich  arc  the  more  gratif3ring,  that  they  evince  the  regard 
in  which  the  *  Old  Knick.'  is  held  at  home,  and  by  those  who  have  known  us  the  longest 
and  most  intimately.    The  New-York  Courier  and  Enquirer  says  of  our  last  number: 

*Thi8  sterling  Monthly  is  always  punctual  to  a  day  in  its  issues,  promptly  appearing  with  the  dawn 
of  the  month,  though  our  notices  of  it  ft^quently  lag  sadly  behind  it.  It  is  yet,  however,  by  no  means 
too  late  to  say  that  it  enters  upon  the  year  '44  and  its  twenty-third  volume  with  ability  and  seal 
unabated,  and  that  it  is  yet,  as  it  has  been  heretofore,  by  far  the  handsomest,  ablest,  and  most  inte- 
resting Uterary  Monthly  issued  in  this  country.  Each  number  contains  over  a  hundred  psffss,  and 
in  the  Editor's  Table  alone  is  often  found  more  matter  than  the  entire  body  of  some  <n  its  rivab 
contains.  It  has  a  long  list  of  zealous  correspondents,  bound  to  it  not  more  by  interest  than  affectioa. 
and  numbering  among  them  the  most  gifted  and  distinguished  writers  in  the  country.  The  'daod 
Correspondence,'  a  novel  which  is  running  through  the  successive  numbers,  is  one  of  Che  best  woriu 
of  the  kind  ever  written ;  its  scenes  possess  a  deep  dramatic  interest,  and  throughout  Che  whole, 
moral  principles  are  clearly  and  powerfully  evolveti.  'The  Idleberg  Papers*  is  the  feneral  title  of 
another  capital  series,  and  the  work  is  otherwise  filled  with  excellent  prose  and  f  enersUy  good 

Ctry.    The  '  Editor's  Table'  is  by  far  the  most  racy  and  entertaining  collection  of  aneedons^ 
lorous  and  pathetic  passages,  slight  criticisms,  etc,  to  be  met  in  any  magazine.    Mfe  cordial|jr 
commend  the  old  and  excellent  KKiCKxaBOCKsa  to  the  continued  love  and  patronage  of  the  pablie.' 

The  Evening  Post  bestows  upon  the  number  praise  equally  warm  and  cordiaL  It  advaiti 
to  its  typographical  appearance,  with  the  remark  that  *  it  is  beautifully  printed ;  that  even 
those  parts  which  are  put  in  the  smallest  characters  are  so  distinctly  imjnesBed  ihat  the 
dimmest  eyes  may  read  them.'  It  lauds  especially  the  article  on  *  Descriptive  Poetry,'  the 
'Idleberg  Papers,'  the  'Sketches  of  Elast  Florida,'  and  some  of  the  poetry;  and  the  edi- 
tor, William  Cullen  Bryant,  Esq.,  is  kind  enough  to  add,  that  *  no  part  is  better  than 
the  Editor's  Table,  which  presents  as  excellent  a  Salmagundi  as  was  ever  served  up.'  We 
scarcely  dare  claim  to  Iiave  earned  these  high  encomiums ;  but  we  are  axudoos  to  evince  to 
our  subscribers,  and  especially  to  those  new  friends  (and  their  friends)  who  have  begun 
the  year  with  us,  that  we  shall  spare  no  pains  to  deserve  them.  It  will  be  our  constant  aim 
not  only  to  maintain  the  reputation  which  tlie  Knickerbocker  now  sustains,  but  in  wtam 
for  Uic  affection  with  wliich  it  seems  to  be  every  where  regarded,  and  the  liberal  patronage 
which  it  has  always  retained,  and  wliich  is  now  generously  increased  by  our  fiiends,  to 
enhance  it  by  every  means  in  our  power.  But,  to  make  use  of  two  French  words  which 
liave  never  before  been  quoted  in  America,  to  our  knowledge — *  Nous  VerronsI* 

*^*  Owivo  to  an  unlucky  accident,  at  a  lata  hour,  a  'Litbrart  RaooRs'of  seTeral  axeaUant  publi- 
cations, from  the  following  houses  in  Philadelphia.  New -York,  and  Boston,  la  unaTOidably  irmltf^ 
from  the  present  number.  The  'copy,'  however,  of  the  notices  is  preserved,  and  thay  will  iqppaarla 
our  next:  Lxa  aw  Bz.avobaju},  R.  P.Bizbt  aks  Coupaxt,  M.  W.  Doss,  Habtsk  aws  Bmoraaas, 
WiLBT  Avn  PoTXAic,  J.  AMD  H.  O.  Lamolbt,  D.  AppiiBTov  ▲vz>  CoMPAKT,  OxoBox  O.  Csianxva,  J. 

WlWCHSBTBR,  JaMBB  MumBOB  AVO   CoUPAXY,  B.  O.  TRBVXtT  AXD   CoUPAXT,  ILXMM.  H.  NBWMJJV,  8TA»- 

poRs,  Swords  AND  CoMPAxr,LtxoBAT  and  Blaosibtok,  Morris,  Wiz.z.xs  axs  Coup  Ayr.  Zaaalmllar 
category  are  some  half  dozen  subsections  of  'Oosaip,'  (including  two  or  three  plaasaat  fairon  froB 
farorita  contributors,  notice  of  articles  received  and  filed,  etc. J  wbicb  wara  ta  types  saA  Wklcb  aeir 
•  bide  their  time.' 
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WHAT      IS      TRANSCENDENTALISM? 


Wy     ▲     TIIINKIKU      UAM. 


This  question  has  often  been  asked  but  seldom  answered  satisfactorily. 
Newspaper  editors  and  correspondents  have  frequently  attempted  a  prac- 
tical elucidation  of  the  mystery,  by  quoting  from  their  own  brains  the 
rarest  piece  of  absurdity  which  they  could  imagine,  and  entitling  it 
'Transcendentalism.'  One  good  hit  of  this  kind  may  be  well  enough, 
by  way  of  satire  upon  the  fogginess  of  certain  writers  who  deem  them- 
selves, and  are  deemed  by  the  multitude,  transcendental  par  exellence, 
Coleridge  however  thought  that  to  parody  stupidity  by  way  of  ridicu- 
ling it,  only  proves  the  parodist  more  stupid  than  the  original  blockhead. 
Still,  one  such  attempt  may  be  tolerated ;  but  when  imitators  of  the 
parodist  arise  and  fill  almost  every  newspaper  in  the  country  with  simi- 
lar witticisms,  such  efforts  become  '  flat  and  unprofitable ;'  for  nothing  is 
easier  than  to  put  words  together  in  a  form  which  conveys  no  meaning 
to  the  reader.  It  is  a  cheap  kind  of  wit,  asinine  rather  Uian  attic,  and 
can  be  exercised  as  well  by  those  who  know  nothing  of  the  subject  as 
by  those  best  acquainted  with  it.  Indeed,  it  is  greatly  to  be  doubted 
whether  one  in  a  hundred  of  these  witty  persons  know  any  thing  of  the 
matter  ;  for  if  they  possess  sense  enough  to  make  them  worthy  of  being 
ranked  among  reasonable  men,  it  could  be  proved  to  them  in  five  minutes 
that  they  are  themselves  transcendentalists,  as  all  thinking  men  find 
themselves  compelled  to  be,  whether  they  know  themselves  by  that  name 
or  not. 

*  Poh !'  said  a  friend,  looking  over  my  shoulder ;  *  you  can't  prove  me 
a  transcendental ist ;  I  defy  you  to  do  it ;  I  despise  the  name.' 

Why  so  ?  Let  us  know  what  it  is  that  you  despise.  Is  it  the  sound  of 
the  word  ?  Is  it  not  sufficiently  euphonious  ?  Does  it  not  strike  your 
ear  as  smoothly  as  Puseyite,  or  Presbyterian  ? 

*  Nonsense !'  said  he ;  *  you  do  n't  suppose  I  am  to  be  misled  by  the 
sound  of  a  word ;  it  is  the  meaning  to  which  I  object.  I  despise  tran- 
scendentalism ;  therefore  I  do  not  wish  to  be  called  transcendentalist.' 
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Very  well ;  but  we  shall  never '  get  ahead'  unless  you  define  transcen- 
dentalism  according  to  your  understanding  of  the  word. 

*  That  request  is  easily  made,  but  not  easily  complied  with.  Have 
you  Carlyle  or  Emerson  at  hand  V 

Here  I  took  down  a  volume  of  each,  and  read  various  sentences  and 
paragraphs  therefrom.  These  passages  are  full  of  transcendental 
ideas  ;  do  you  object  to  them  ? 

*  No,'  said  my  friend  ;  *  for  aught  I  can  perceive,  tliey  might  have 
been  uttered  by  any  one  wlio  was  not  a  transcendentalist.  Let  me  see 
the  books.' 

After  turning  over  the  leaves  a  long  while,  he  selected  and  read  aloud 
a  passage  from  Carlyle,  one  of  his  very  worst ;  abrupt,  nervous,  jerking, 
and  at  the  same  time  windy,  long-drawn-out,  and  parentlictical ;  a  period 
filling  a  whole  page. 

*  There,'  said  he,  stopping  to  take  breath,  *  if  that  is  not  enough  to  dis- 
gust one  with  transcendentalism,  then  I  know  nothing  of  the  matter.' 

A  very  sensible  conclusion.  Bless  your  soul,  that  is  Carlyh-ism,  not 
transcendentalism.  You  said  but  now  that  you  were  not  to  be  misled 
by  the  sound  of  a  word;  and  yet  you  are  condemning  a  principle  on  ac- 
count of  the  bad  style  of  a  writer  who  is  supposed  to  be  governed  by  it. 
Is  that  right  ?  Would  you  condemn  Christianity  because  of  the  weak- 
nesses and  sins  of  one  of  its  professors  ? 

*  Of  course  not,'  replied  he ;  *  I  wish  to  be  fair.  I  cannot  express  my 
idea  of  the  meaning  of  transcendentalism  without  tedious  circumlocution, 
and  I  begin  to  despair  of  proving  my  position  by  quotations.  It  is  not 
on  any  particular  passage  that  I  rest  my  case.  You  have  read  this 
work,  and  will  understand  me  when  I  say  that  it  is  to  its  general  intent 
and  spirit  that  I  object,  and  not  merely  to  the  author's  style.' 

I  think  I  comprehend  you.  You  disregard  the  mere  form  in  which 
the  author  expresses  his  thoughts ;  you  go  beyond  and  behind  that,  and 
judge  him  by  the  thoughts  themselves ;  not  by  one  or  by  two,  but  by  the 
sum  and  substance  of  the  whole.  You  strip  off  the  husk  to  arrive  at  the 
kernel,  and  judge  of  the  goodness  of  the  crop  by  the  latter,  not  the 
former. 

*  Just  so,'  said  he ;  *  that 's  my  meaning  precisely.  I  always  strive 
to  follow  that  rule  in  every  thing.  '  Appearances,'  vou  know,  *  are  de- 
ceitful.' ' 

That  is  to  say,  you  go  beyond  or  transcend  appearances  and  circum- 
stances, and  divine  the  true  meaning,  the  substance,  the  spirit  of  that  on 
which  you  are  about  to  decide.  That  is  practical  transcendentalism, 
and  you  are  a  transcendentalist. 

*  I  wish  you  would  suggest  another  name  for  it,'  said  my  friend,  as  he 
went  out  of  the  door ;  *  I  detest  the  sound  of  that  word.' 

I  wish  we  could,  said  I,  but  he  was  out  of  hearing ;  I  wish  we  could, 
for  it  is  an  abominably  long  word  to  write. 

*  I  wish  we  could,'  muttorethe  printer,  *  for  it  is  an  awfully  long  word 
to  print.' 

*  I  wish  we  could,'  is  the  sober  second  thought  of  all ;  for  people  will 
always  condemn  transcendentalism  until  it  is  called  by  another  name. 
Such  is  the  force  of  prejudice. 
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I  have  l>ecn  thinking  over  our  conversation  of  yesterday,'  said  my 
friend  next  morning,  on  entering  my  room. 

*  Oh,  you  have  heen  writing  it  down,  have  you  ?  Lot  me  Kee  it.' 
After  looking  over  the  sketcli,  he  remarked : 

*  You  seem  to  have  me  fast  enough,  but  after  all  I  believe  you  con- 
quered merely  by  playing  upon  a  word,  and  in  proving  me  to  be  a  tran- 
scendentalist  you  only  proved  me  to  be  a  reasonable  l)eing ;  one  capable 
of  perceiving,  remembering,  combining,  comparing  and  deducing ;  one 
who,  amid  the  apparent  contradictions  with  which  we  are  surrounded, 
strives  to  reconcile  apj)earaiices  and  discover  principles ;  and  from  the 
outward  and  visible  learn  the  inward  and  spiritual ;  in  fine,  arrive  at 
truth.  Now  every  reasonable  man  claims  to  be  all  tihat  I  have  avowed 
myself  to  l)o.  If  this  is  to  be  a  transcendentalist,  then  1  am  one.  When 
I  read  that  I  must  hate  my  father  and  mother  before  I  can  be  a  disciple 
of  Jesus.  I  do  not  understand  that  passage  literally ;  I  call  to  mind  other 
precepts  of  Christ  ;  I  rememl>er  the  peculiarities  of  eastern  style ;  I 
compare  those  facts  together,  and  deduce  therefrom  a  very  different 
principle  from  that  apparently  emlx)died  in  the  passage  quoted.  When 
1  see  the  Isle  of  Slioals  doubled,  and  the  duplicates  reversed  in  the  air 
above  the  old  familiar  rocks,  I  do  not,  as  I  stand  on  Rye-beach,  observ- 
ing the  interesting  phenomenon,  believe  there  are  two  sets  of  islands 
there  ;  but  recalling  facts  which  I  have  learned,  and  philosophical  truths 
which  I  liave  acquired  and  verified,  I  attribute  the  appearance  to  its 
true  cause,  refraction  of  light.  When  in  passing  from  room  to  room  in 
the  dark,  with  my  arms  outspread,  I  run  my  nose  against  the  edge  of  a 
door,  I  do  not  therefrom  conclude  that  my  nose  is  longer  than  my  arms ! 
When  I  see  a  man  stumble  in  the  street,  I  do  not  at  once  set  him  down 
as  a  drunkard,  not  considering  that  to  be  sufficient  evidence,  although 
some  of  our  Washingtonian  friends  do ;  but  I  compare  that  fact  with  the 
state  of  the  streets,  and  what  i  know  of  his  previous  life,  and  judge  accor- 
dingly.' 

Well,  said  I,  you  are  an  excellent  transcendentalist ;  one  after  my 
own  heart,  in  morals,  philosophy  and  religion.  To  be  a  transcenden- 
talist is  after  all  to  be  only  a  sensible,  unprejudiced  man,  open  to  convic- 
tion at  all  times,  and  spiritually-minded.  I  can  well  understand  that, 
when  you  condemn  transcendentalism,  you  object  not  to  the  principle, 
but  to  the  practice,  in  the  superlative  degree,  of  that  principle.  Tran- 
scendentalism is  but  an  abstract  motle  of  considering  morals,  philosophy, 
religion ;  an  application  of  the  principles  of  abstract  science  to  these 
subjects.  All  metaphysicians  are  transcendentalists,  and  every  one  is 
transcendental  so  far  as  he  is  metaphysical.  There  are  as  many  differ- 
ent modifications  of  the  one  as  of  the  other,  and  probably  no  two  tran- 
scendentalists ever  thought  alike ;  their  creed  is  not  yet  written.  You 
certainly  do  not  condemn  sj)i ritualism,  but  ultra  spiritualism  you  seem 
to  abhor. 

*  Precisely  so.  I  did  not  yesterday  give  you  the  meaning  which  I 
attached  to  transcendentalism  ;  in  truth,  practically  you  meant  one  thing 
by  that  term,  and  I  another,  though  I  now  see  that  in  principle  they  are 
the  same.  The  spiritualism  which  I  like,  looks  through  nature  and 
revelation  up  to  God  ;  that  which  I  abhor,  condescends  hardly  to  make 
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use  of  nature  at  all,  but  demands  direct  converse  with  GrOD,  and  declares 
that  it  enjoys  it  too;  a  sort  of  continual  and  immediate  revelation. 
Itself  is  its  own  authority.  The  ultra-spiritualist  contains  within  him- 
self  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead.  He  allows  of  nothing  external,  unless 
it  be  brother  spirits  like  himself.  He  has  abolished  nature,  and  to  the 
uninitiated  seems  to  have  abolished  God  himself,  although  I  am  charita- 
ble enough  to  believe  that  he  has  full  faith  in  God,  after  his  own  fashion. 
He  claims  to  be  inspired ;  to  be  equal  to  Jesus  ;  nay  superior ;  for  one 
■^f  them  lately  said :  *  Greater  is  the  container  than  the  contained,  there- 
fore I  am  greater  than  God,  for  I  contain  God !'  The  ultra-spiritualist 
believes  only  by  and  through  and  in  his  own  inward  light.  Let  him 
take  care,  as  Carlyle  says,  that  his  own  contemptible  tar-link  does  not, 
by  being  lield  too  near  his  eyes,  extinguish  to  him  the  sun  of  the  uni- 
verse. Now  the  true  spiritualist  makes  use  not  only  of  his  own  moral 
and  religious  instincts,  but  all  that  can  be  gathered  by  the  senses  from 
external  nature,  and  all  that  can  be  acquired  by  untiring  consultation 
with  the  sages  who  have  gone  before  him  ;  and  from  these  materials  in 
the  alembic  of  his  mind,  with  such  power  as  God  has  given  him,  he  dis- 
tils  truth.' 

Truth  !  Ah,  that  is  the  very  point  in  question.  '  What  is  truth  V 
has  been  the  ardent  inquiry  of  every  honest  mind  from  the  days  of 
Adam  to  the  present  time,  and  the  sneering  demand  of  many  an  un- 
believer. Eve  sought  it  when  she  tasted  the  forbidden  fruit.  But  since 
then,  thank  God  !  no  prohibition  has  been  uttered  against  the  search 
after  truth,  and  mankind  have  improved  tlieir  lil)erty  with  great  industry 
for  six  thousand  years;  and  what  is  the  result  ?  Is  truth  discovered  ? 
How  much  ?  and  how  much  of  falsehood  is  mixed  up  with  what  is 
known  to  be  true  ?  These  questions  are  constantly  suggesting  them* 
selves  to  thinkers,  and  to  answer  them  is  the  labor  of  their  lives.  Let 
them  have  free  scope,  uUra-spiritualislrf  and  all.  Even  these  latter  go 
through  the  same  operation  which  you  have  just  claimed  to  be  peculiar 
to  the  true  spiritualist.  All  do,  whether  they  will  or  not,  make  use  of 
observation,  learning,  and  the  inward  light.  Some  arrive  at  one  result, 
and  some  at  another,  because  tlic  elements  differ  in  each.  If  any  two 
could  be  found  whose  external  observations,  learning,  intellect  and  in- 
ward light  or  instincts  were  precisely  equal  in  volume  and  proportion, 
can  it  bo  doubted  that  these  two  would  arrive  at  precisely  similar  re- 
sults ?  But  they  are  not  equal ;  and  so  one  comes  to  believe  in  external 
authorify,  and  tlu*  other  refers  every  thing  to  a  standard  which  he  thinks 
he  finds  within  himself.  The  latter  is  deemed  by  the  public  to  be  a 
representative  of  pure  transcendentalism,  and  lie  is  condemned  accor- 
dingly as  self-sufficient. 

And  privately,  between  you  and  me,  my  goorl  friend,  I  cannot  help 
thinking  it  rather  ungrateful  in  him,  after  becoming  so  deeply  indebted 
to  his  senses,  to  l)ooks,  and  the  Bible  for  his  spiritual  education,  to  turn 
round  and  despise  these  moans  of  advancement,  and  declare  that  they 
are  mere  non-essential  circumstances,  and  that  a  man  may  reach  tbB 
same  end  by  studying  himself  in  himself.  It  is  as  if  a  man  should  use 
a  ladder  to  reach  a  lofty  crag,  and  then  kick  it  over  contemptuously, 
and  aver  that  he  could  just  as  well  have  ffown  up,  and  ask  the  crowd 
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below  to  break  up  that  miserable  ladder  and  try  their  wings.  Doubtless 
they  have  wings,  if  they  only  knew  it.  But  seriously,  I  am  not  inclined 
to  join  in  the  hue-and-cry  against  even  the  ultra-transcendentalist.  He 
has  truth  mixed  up  with  wlmt  I  esteem  objectionable,  and  some  truth  to 
which  others  have  not  attained ;  and  as  I  deem  the  eclectic  the  only 
true  mode  of  philosophy,  I  am  willing  to  take  truth  where  I  can  find  it, 
whether  in  China  or  Boston,  in  Confucius  or  Emerson,  Kant  or  Cousin, 
the  Bible  or  the  Koran  ;  and  though  I  have  more  reverence  for  one  of 
these  sources  than  all  others,  it  is  only  because  I  think  I  find  there  the 
greatest  amount  of  truth,  sanctioned  by  the  highest  authority.  To  put 
the  belief  in  the  Bible  on  any  other  ground,  is  to  base  it  on  educational 
prejudice  and  superstition ;  on  which  principle  the  Koran  should  be  as 
binding  on  the  Mahometan  as  the  Bible  on  us.  Do  wc  not  all  finally 
resort  to  ourselves  in  order  to  decide  a  difficult  question  in  morals  or  re- 
ligion ?  and  is  not  the  decision  more  or  less  correct  accordingly  as  we 
refer  it  to  the  better  or  to  the  baser  portion  of  our  nature  ? 

*  Most  certainly  !  I  have  often  said  I  would  not  and  could  not  believe 
in  the  Bible,  if  it  commanded  us  to  worship  Sin  and  leave  our  passions 
unbridled.' 

Well  said !  And  in  so  saying,  yc:%  acknowledge  youfself  to  be  go- 
verned by  the  same  principle  which  actuates  the  ultra-transcendentalist; 
the  moral  sense  or  instinct,  similar  to  the  *  inward  light'  of  the  Friends. 
After  all,  I  apprehend  the  true  point  in  which  men  differ  is,  whether 
this  moral  sense  is  really  an  instinct,  or  whether  it  is  evolved  and  put 
in  operation  by  education.  How  much  is  due  to  nature  ?  is  the  true 
question.  But  to  solve  it,  is  important  only  theoretically,  for  practically 
we  all  act  alike ;  wc  cannot,  if  we  would,  separate  the  educational  from 
the  natural  moral  sense  ;  we  cannot  uneducate  it,  and  then  judge  by  it, 
freed  from  all  circumstantial  bias.  But  whether  more  or  less  indebted 
either  to  nature  or  education,  it  is  to  this  moral  and  religious  sense  that 
the  ultra-transcendentalist  refers  every  question,  and  passes  judgment 
according  to  its  verdict.     It  is  sometimes  rather  vaguely  called  the 

*  Pure  Reason  ;'  but  that  is  only  a  tenn,  hardly  a  *  mouthful  of  articu- 
late wind.' 

*  You  and  I  shall  agree  very  well  together,  I  see,'  replied  my  friend. 

*  If  we  dispute  at  all,  it  will  be  foolishly  about  the  meaning  of  a  word. 
All  the  world  have  been  doing  that  ever  since  the  confusion  of  tongues 
at  Babel.  That  great  event  prophetically  shadowed  forth  the  future ; 
for  now,  as  then,  the  confusion  and  disputation  is  greatest  when  we  are 
striving  most  earnestly  to  reach  heaven  by  our  earth-built  contrivances. 
We  may  draw  a  lesson  therefrom ;  not  to  be  too  aspiring  for  our  means ; 
for  our  inevitable  failure  only  makes  us  the  more  ridiculous,  the  higher 
the  position  we  scorn  to  have  attained.' 

Very  true ;  but  we  should  never  arrive  at  the  height  of  wisdom, 
which  consists  in  knowing  our  own  ignorance  and  weakness,  unless  we 
made  full  trial  of  our  powers.  The  fall  of  which  you  speak  should 
give  us  a  modesty  not  to  be  otherwise  obtained,  and  make  us  very  careful 
how  we  ridicule  others,  seeing  how  open  to  it  we  ourselves  are.  Every 
man  may  build  his  tower  of  Babel,  and  if  he  make  a  right  use  of  his 
failure,  may  in  tlie  end  be  nearer  heaven  than  if  he  had  never  made  the 
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use  of  nature  at  all,  but  demands  direct  converse  with  God,  and  declares 
that  it  enjoys  it  too;  a  sort  of  continual  and  immediate  revelation. 
Itself  is  its  own  authority.  The  ultra-spiritualist  contains  within  him- 
self the  fulness  of  the  Godhead.  He  allows  of  nothing  external,  unless 
it  be  brother  spirits  like  himself.  He  has  abolished  nature,  and  to  the 
uninitiated  seems  to  have  abolished  God  himself,  although  I  am  charita- 
ble enough  to  believe  that  he  has  full  faith  in  God,  after  his  own  fashion. 
He  claims  to  be  inspired ;  to  be  equal  to  Jesus  ;  nay  superior ;  for  one 
-of  them  lately  said :  *  Greater  is  the  container  than  the  contained,  there- 
fore  I  am  greater  than  God,  for  I  contain  God !'  The  ultra-spiritualist 
believes  only  hy  and  through  and  in  his  own  inward  light.  Let  him 
take  care,  as  Carlylc  says,  that  his  own  contemptible  tar-link  does  not, 
by  being  held  too  near  his  eyes,  extinguish  to  him  the  sun  of  the  uni- 
verse. Now  the  true  spiritualist  makes  use  not  only  of  his  own  moral 
and  religious  instincts,  but  all  that  can  be  gathered  by  the  senses  from 
external  nature,  and  all  that  can  be  acquired  by  untiring  consultation 
with  the  sages  who  have  gone  before  him  ;  and  from  these  materials  in 
the  alembic  of  his  mind,  with  such  power  as  God  has  given  him,  he  dis- 
tils truth.' 

Truth  !  Ah,  that  is  the  very  point  in  question.  '  What  is  truth  V 
has  been  the  ardent  inquiry  of  every  honest  mind  from  the  days  of 
Adam  to  the  present  time,  and  the  sneering  demand  of  many  an  un- 
believer. Eve  sought  it  when  she  tasted  the  forbidden  fruit.  But  since 
then,  thank  God  !  no  prohibition  has  been  uttered  against  the  search 
after  truth,  and  mankind  have  improved  their  liberty  with  great  industry 
for  six  thousand  years ;  and  what  is  the  result  ?  Is  truth  discovered  ? 
How  much  ?  and  how  much  of  falsehood  is  mixed  up  witli  wh^t  is 
known  to  be  true  ?  These  questions  are  constantly  suggesting  them- 
selves to  thinkers,  and  to  answer  them  is  the  labor  of  their  lives.  Let 
them  have  free  scope,  ultra-spiritualists  and  all.  Even  these  latter  go 
through  the  same  operation  which  you  have  just  claimed  to  be  peculiar 
to  the  true  spiritualist.  All  do,  whether  they  will  or  not,  make  use  of 
observation,  learning,  and  the  inward  light.  Some  arrive  at  one  result, 
and  some  at  another,  because  the  elements  differ  in  each.  If  juiy  two 
could  \)Q  found  whoso  external  observations,  learning,  intellect  and  in- 
ward light  or  instincts  were  precisely  equal  in  volume  and  proportion, 
can  it  bo  doubted  that  these  two  would  arrive  at  precisely  similar  re- 
sults ?  But  they  are  not  equal;  and  so  one  comes  to  believe  in  external 
authority,  and  the  other  refers  every  thing  to  a  standard  which  he  thinks 
he  finds  within  himself.  The  latter  is  deemed  by  the  public  to  be  a 
representative  of  pure  transcendentalism,  and  he  is  condemned  accor- 
dingly as  self-sufficient. 

And  privately,  between  you  and  me,  my  good  friend,  I  cannot  help 
thinking  it  rather  ungrateful  in  him,  after  becoming  so  deeply  indebted 
to  his  senses,  to  books,  and  the  Bible  for  his  spiritual  education,  to  turn 
round  and  despise  these  m(rans  of  advancement,  and  declare  that  they 
are  mere  non-essential  circumsiunces,  and  that  a  man  may  reach  the 
same  end  by  studying  himself  in  himself.  It  is  as  if  a  man  should  use 
a  ladder  to  reach  a  lofty  crag,  and  then  kick  it  over  contemptuously, 
and  aver  that  he  could  just  as  well  have  flown  up,  and  ask  the  crowd 
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below  to  break  up  that  miserable  ladder  and  try  their  wings.  Doubtless 
they  have  wings,  if  they  only  knew  it.  But  seriously,  I  am  not  inclined 
to  join  in  the  hue-and-cry  against  even  the  ullra-transcendcntalist.  He 
has  truth  mixed  up  with  what  I  esteem  objectionable,  and  some  truth  to 
which  others  have  not  attained ;  and  as  I  deem  the  eclectic  the  only 
true  mode  of  philosophy,  I  am  willing  to  take  truth  where  I  can  find  it, 
whether  in  China  or  Boston,  in  Confucius  or  Emerson,  Kant  or  Cousin, 
the  Bible  or  the  Koran  ;  and  though  I  have  more  reverence  for  one  of 
these  sources  than  all  others,  it  is  only  because  I  think  I  find  there  the 
greatest  amount  of  truth,  sanctioned  by  the  liighest  authority.  To  put 
the  belief  in  the  Bible  on  any  other  ground,  is  to  base  it  on  educational 
prejudice  and  superstition  ;  on  which  principle  the  Koran  should  be  as 
binding  on  the  Mahometan  as  the  Bible  on  us.  Do  wo  not  all  finally 
resort  to  ourselves  in  order  to  decide  a  difficult  question  in  morals  or  re- 
ligion ?  and  is  not  the  decision  more  or  less  correct  accordingly  as  we 
refer  it  to  the  better  or  to  the  baser  portion  of  our  nature  ? 

*  Most  certainly !  I  have  often  said  I  would  not  and  could  not  believe 
in  the  Bible,  if  it  commanded  us  to  worship  Sin  and  leave  our  passions 
unbridled.' 

Well  said !  And  in  so  saying,  yc%  acknowledge  youfself  to  be  go- 
verned by  the  same  principle  which  actuates  the  ultra-transcendentalist ; 
the  moral  sense  or  instinct,  similar  to  the  *  inward  light'  of  the  Friends. 
After  all,  I  apprehend  the  true  point  in  which  men  differ  is,  whether 
this  moral  sense  is  really  an  instinct,  or  whether  it  is  evolved  and  put 
in  operation  by  education.  How  much  is  due  to  nature  ?  is  the  true 
question.  But  to  solve  it,  is  important  only  theoretically,  for  practically 
we  all  act  alike ;  we  cannot,  if  we  would,  separate  the  educational  from 
the  natural  moral  sense  ;  we  cannot  uneducate  it,  and  then  judge  by  it, 
freed  from  all  circumstantial  bias.  But  whether  more  or  less  indebted 
either  to  nature  or  education,  it  is  to  this  moral  and  religious  sense  that 
the  ultra-transcendentalist  refers  every  question,  and  passes  judgment 
according  to  its  verdict.     It  is  sometimes  rather  vaguely  called  the 

*  Pure  Reason  ;'  but  that  is  only  a  term,  hardly  a  *  mouthful  of  articu- 
late wind.' 

*  You  and  I  shall  agree  very  well  together,  I  see,'  replied  my  friend. 

*  If  we  dispute  at  all,  it  will  1x3  foolishly  about  the  meaning  of  a  word. 
All  the  world  have  been  doing  that  ever  since  the  confusion  of  tongues 
at  Babel.  That  great  event  prophetically  shadowed  forth  the  future ; 
for  now,  as  then,  the  confusion  and  disputation  is  greatest  wlien  we  are 
striving  most  earnestly  to  reach  heaven  by  our  earth-built  contrivances. 
We  may  draw  a  lesson  therefrom ;  not  to  be  too  aspiring  for  our  means ; 
for  our  inevitable  failure  only  makes  us  the  more  ridiculous,  the  higher 
the  position  we  seem  to  have  attained.' 

Very  true ;  but  we  should  never  arrive  at  the  height  of  wisdom, 
which  consists  in  knowing  our  own  ignorance  and  weakness,  unless  we 
made  full  trial  of  our  powers.  The  fall  of  which  you  speak  should 
give  us  a  modesty  not  to  be  otherwise  obtained,  and  make  us  very  careful 
how  we  ridicule  others,  seeing  how  open  to  it  we  ourselves  are.  Every 
man  may  build  his  tower  of  Babel,  and  if  he  make  a  right  use  of  his 
failure,  may  in  the  end  be  nearer  heaven  than  if  he  had  never  iTiade  the 
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attempt.  Ridicule  is  no  argument,  and  should  only  be  used  by  way  of 
a  jew  d^cspriij  and  never  on  solemn  subjects.  It  is  very  hard,  I  know, 
for  one  who  has  mirthfulness  strongly  developed,  to  restrain  himself  on 
all  occasions ;  and  what  is  solemn  to  one  may  not  be  so  to  another ; 
hence  we  should  be  very  charitable  to  all  ;  alike  to  the  bigots,  the 
dreamers,  and  the  laughers ;  to  the  builders  of  theoretic  Babel-towers, 
and  the  grovellers  on  the  low  earth. 

*  There  is  one  kind  of  transcendentalism,'  replied  my  friend,  *  which 
you  have  not  noticed  particularly,  which  consists  in  believing  in  nothing 
except  the  spiritual  existence  of  the  unbeliever  himself,  and  hardly  that. 
It  believes  not  in  the  external  world  at  all.' 

If  you  are  on  that  ground,  I  have  done.  To  talk  of  that,  would  be 
wasting  our  time  on  nothing ;  or  *  our  eternity,'  for  with  that  sect  time 
is  altogether  a  delusion.  It  may  be  true,  but  the  believer,  even  in  the 
act  of  declaring  his  faith,  must  practically  prove  himself  persuaded  of 
the  falsity  of  his  doctrine. 

*  You  wanted  a  short  name  for  Transcendentalism  ;  if  a  long  one 
will  make  thi^  modification  of  it  more  odious,  let  us  call  it  Licompre- 
h(mdhUHt/p,s'iti^vitijaIitij(Aioji^cnt7ie,s\s'?sf/t  /' 

My  friend  said  this  with  a  face  nearly  as  long  as  the  word,  made  a 
low  bow,  and  departed.  I  took  my  pen  and  reduced  our  conversation 
to  writing.  I  hope  by  this  time  the  reader  has  a  very  lucid  answer  to 
give  to  the  question,  What  's  TranscendcntaHsm  ?  It  will  be  a  miracle 
if  he  can  see  one  indi  farther  into  the  fog-bank  than  before.  I  should 
like  to  take  back  tlic  boast  made  in  the  beginning  of  this  paper,  that 
I  could  prove  in  five  minutes  any  reasonable  man  a  transcendentalist. 
My  friend  disconcerted  my  plan  of  battle,  by  taking  command  of  the 
enemy's  forces,  instead  of  allowing  me  to  marshal  them  on  paper  to  suit 
myself;  and  so  a  mere  friendly  joust  ensued,  instead  of  the  utter  demo- 
Htionof  my  ad versar}',  which  I  had  intended. 

And  this  little  circumstance  has  led  me  to  think,  what  a  miserable  busi- 
ness controversialists  would  make  of  it,  if  each  had  his  opponent  looking 
over  his  shoulder,  pointing  out  flaws  in  his  arguments,  suggesting  un- 
timely truths,  and  putting  every  possible  impediment  in  the  path  of  his 
logic ;  and  if,  moreover,  he  were  obliged  to  mend  every  flaw,  prove 
every  such  truth  a  falsehood,  and  remove  every  impediment  before  he 
could  advance  a  step.  Were  such  the  case,  how  much  less  would  there 
be  of  lincvspun  theory  and  specious  argument ;  how  much  more  of 
practical  truth  !  Always  supposing  the  logical  combatants  did  not  lose 
their  patience  and  resort  to  material  means  and  knock-down  arguments ; 
of  which,  judging  by  the  spirit  sometimes  manifested  in  theological  con- 
troversies, there  would  really  seem  to  be  some  danger.  Oh  !  it  is  a 
very  easy  thing  to  sit  in  one's  study  and  demolish  an  opponent,  who 
after  all  is  generally  no  opjioiient  at  all,  but  only  a  man  of  straw,  dressed 
up  for  the  occasion  with  a  few  purposely-tattered  shreds  of  the  adver- 
sary's cast-otf  garments. 

Note  by  the  'Friend.'  —  The  foregoing  is  a  correct  sketch  of  our 
conversations,  especially  as  the  reporter  has,  like  his  congressional  bro- 
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ther,  corrected  most  of  the  bad  grammar,  and  left  out  some  of  the  vul- 
garisms and  colloquialisms,  and  given  me  the  better  side  of  the  argument 
in  the  last  conversation  ;  it  is  very  correct.  But  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  question  put  at  the  commencement  is  as  far  from  being  solved  as 
ever.  It  is  as  difficult  to  be  answered  as  the  question,  What  is  Chris- 
tianity ?  to  which  every  sect  will  return  a  different  reply,  and  each 
prove  all  the  others  wrong.  j.  k.  jr. 

Portgminith,  (N.  H.) 


LINES      SENT       WITH       A       BOUQUET 


I    It  K       B  K  M  J 


1  'vE  read  in  legends  old  of  men 

Who  hung  up  fruite  and  flowen* 
Before  the  ultar-shrines  of  those 

They  called  Superior  Powers : 
It  was,  I  think,  a  blessed  thought 

That  things  so  pure  and  sweet 
Should  be  esteemed  an  offering 

For  gods  and  angels  meet. 


1  imitate  that  charming  rile 

In  this  our  sober  day, 
And,  when  I  worship,  strew  sweet  flowers 

Along  ray  angel's  way : 
iVnd,  if  my  heart's  fond  prayer  be  heard, 

The  offerine  I  renew  ; 
For  flowers  like  books  have  leaves  that  speak. 

And  thoughts  of  every  hue. 


Tlliey  are  I/jve's  paper,  pietored  o'er 

With  gentle  hopes  aad  ibars ; 
Their  blushes  are  the  smiles  of  Love, 

And  their  soft  dew  his  tears ! 
Ah!  more  than  poet's  pen  can  write 

Or  poet's  tongue  reveal 
Is  hidden  by  their  folded  buds 

And  by  their  rosy  seal. 


Mute  letters !  yet  how  eloquent ! 

Expressive  silence  dwells 
In  every  blossom  Heaven  creates. 

Take  sound  in  ocean  shells. 
Press  to  my  flowers  thy  lips,  beloved. 

And  then  thy  heart  will  see 
Inscribed  upon  their  leaves  the  words 

I  dare  not  breathe  to  thee ! 


/ 
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BT    A    M-w    ccMiuxurro». 

It  is  not  my  purpose  in  the  following  narrative  to  point  out  all  the 
evils  arising  from  the  modem  practice  of  relieving  the  wants  of  the 
poor  and  destitute  which  prevails  in  this  country  and  in  England,  where 
the  arm  of  the  law  compels  that  pittance  which  should  be  the  voluntary 
donation  of  benevolence ;  one  consequence  of  which  system  is,  that  the 
poor  claim  support  as  a  debt  due  from  society  at  large,  and  feel  no  grati- 
tude toward  any  of  the  individuals  paying  the  tax.  The  payer  of  the 
tax,  on  the  other  hand,  feeling  that  he  can  claim  no  merit  for  surren- 
dering  that  which  is  wrung  from  him  by  force,  and  expectmg  no  thanks 
for  the  act,  and  knowing  that  in  many  cases  it  operates  as  a  bounty  on 
idleness,  bates  the  ungrateful  burthen  thus  imposed  upon  him,  and  strives 
to  reduce  it  to  the  least  possible  amount.  In  this  way  the  ties  which 
should  bind  together  the  poor  and  the  rich  are  sundered.  The  benevo- 
lence of  the  patron  and  the  gratitude  of  the  dependent,  which  formerly 
existed,  is  changed  to  dislike  and  suspicion  on  the  one  part,  and  envy 
and  ingratitude  on  the  other. 

Doubtless  one  design  of  Providence  in  suffering  want  and  misery  to 
exist  in  the  world,  is  that  the  benevolent  virtues  should  be  kept  in  exer- 
cise. He  who  was  benevolence  itself,  seemed  thus  to  think,  when  he 
said  :  *  The  poor  ye  have  always  with  you.'  But  man  in  his  selfishness 
virtually  says :  '  The  poor  we  will  not  have  with  us  ;  we  will  put  them 
out  of  our  sight.'  For  in  many  towns  in  New-England,  and  probably 
in  other  States,  it  is  customary  to  contract  with  some  individual  for  their 
support ;  or,  in  other  words,  to  sell  them  by  auction,  to  him  who  will 
support  them  by  the  year,  for  the  least  sum  per  head.  To  illustrate 
some  of  the  results  of  this  system,  the  following  incidents  are  related 
from  memory,  having  been  witnessed  by  me  in  my  native  place  (an  in- 
terior town  in  New-England)  at  an  age  when  the  feelings  are  nK>st  sus- 
ceptible. And  so  deep  was  the  impression  then  made  on  my  mind,  that 
I  am  enabled  to  vouch  for  the  accuracy  of  the  details. 

A  meeting  for  the  purpose  of  disposing  of  the  poor  of  the  town  for 
the  ensuing  year  was  held  at  the  house  of  the  person  who  had  kept 
them  the  previous  year,  (and  where  these  unfortunates  still  werej  as 
well  because  it  was  supposed  he  would  again  bid  for  them,  as  that  tnose 
who  wished  to  become  competitors  might  ascertain  their  number  and 
condition.  It  was  in  the  afternoon  of  a  day  in  November,  one  of  those 
dark  and  dreary  days  so  common  to  the  season  and  climate,  adding 
gloom  to  the  surrounding  objects,  in  themselves  sufficiently  cheerless. 
The  house  was  situated  on  an  obscure  road  in  a  remote  part  of  the  town, 
surrounded  by  level  and  sandy  fields  ;  and  the  monotony  of  the  prospect 
only  broken  by  scattered  clumps  of  dwarf-pine  and  shrub-oak ;  a  few 
stunted  apple-trees,  the  remains  of  an  orchard  which  the  barren  soil 
had  refused  to  nourish ;  some  half  ruinous  out-housesb  ftnd  a  meagre 
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kitchen  garden  enclosed  with  a  common  rough  fence,  completed  the  pic- 
ture witliout. 

Still  more  depressing  was  the  scene  within.  The  paupers  were  col- 
lected in  the  same  room  with  their  more  fortunate  townsmen,  that  the 
bidders  might  be  enabled  to  view  more  closely  their  condition,  and 
estimate  the  probable  expense  of  supporting  them  through  the  year. 
Many  considerations  entered  as  items  into  this  sordid  calculation  ;  such 
as  the  very  lowest  amount  of  the  very  coarsest  food  which  would  suffice, 
(not  to  keep  tliem  in  comfort,  but  to  sustain  their  miserable  existence 
for  the  next  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  days,  and  yet  screen  the  pro- 
vider from  the  odium  of  having  starved  his  victims,)  the  value  of  the 
clothes  they  then  wore,  and  thus  the  future  expense  of  their  clothing  ; 
and  other  such  considerations,  which  I  will  not  farther  disgust  the  reader 
by  enumerating. 

They  were  about  twenty  in  number,  and  not  greatly  distinguished 
from  the  ordinary  poor  of  a  country  town  in  New-England  ;  unless  by 
there  being  present  three  idiot  daughters  of  one  poor  man,  whose  low 
and  narrow  foreheads,  sunken  temples,  fixed  but  dead  and  unmeaning 
eyes,  half  opened  and  formless  mouths,  indicating  even  to  childhood 
the  absence  of  tliat  intellectual  light,  which  in  those  who  possess  it 
shines  through  the  features.  Insanity  alsfj  was  there,  that  most  dread- 
ful infliction  of  Providence  ;  the  purpose  of  which  lies  hidden  in  the 
darkness  which  surrounds  His  throne.  Its  unhappy  subject  was  with 
them,  but  not  of  them.  His  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the  scene,  but  the 
uncertain  fire  which  illumined  his  features  was  caused  by  thoughts 
which  had  no  connection  with  the  passing  scene. 

Vice,  too,  had  its  representatives ;  for  in  a  community  where  wealth 
is  nearly  the  only  source  of  distinction,  and  where  Mammon  is  conse- 
quently worshipped  as  the  true  god,  the  destiny  of  the  unfortunate  and 
of  the  vicious  is  nearly  the  same.  And  the  '  poor-house'  was  used,  as 
in  other  towns  in  New-England,  as  a  house  of  correction,  and  at  this 
time  contained  several  professors  of  vice  of  each  sex.  Alas  !  of  that 
sex  which  when  corrupt  is  more  dangerous  than  the  other  in  a  like  con- 
dition, as  the  most  rich  and  grateful  things  are  in  their  decay  the  most 
noxious ! 

The  remaining  number  consisted  of  the  aged  and  childless  widow, 
the  infirm  and  friendless  old  man,  the  sick,  the  deformed,  and  the  cripple ; 
the  virtuous  poor,  in  forced  and  loathed  contact  with  vice  and  infamy. 
Those  of  society  who  in  life's  voyage  had  been  stranded  on  the  bleak 
and  barren  coast  of  charity,  and  who  were  now  waiting  for  death  to 
float  thorn  into  the  ocean  of  eternity.  While  this  scene  was  passing  at 
the  alms-house,  another  connected  with  it,  and  fitted  to  excite  still 
deeper  feelings,  was  acting  in  another  part  of  the  town. 

A  person  who  was  that  year  one  of  the  select-men,*  and  a  deacon  in 
the  church,  was  delegated  by  his  colleagues  to  bring  to  the  alms-house 
the  *  lone  woman'  who  forms  the  chief  subject  of  our  homely  story. 
The  widow  Selden  (a  brief  history  of  whom  it  will  be  necessary  to 


*  MsN  who  are  yearly  selected  by  the  inhabitante  to  ■nperiDteitd  the  btwiiien  of  the  town,  and 
who,  among  other  oMties,  have  the  charge  of  managing  the  poor. 
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give)  had  received  an  education  suited  rather  to  the  respectability  and 
former  wealth  of  her  family,  than  to  its  subsequent  reduced  condition, 
became  in  early  life  the  wife  of  a  merchant  of  our  village,  a  man  of 
good  character  and  fair  prospects,  to  whom  she  was  much  attached. 
Traders  in  New-England  where  wealth  is  so  eagerly  sought,  are,  espe- 
cially in  country  towns,  men  of  much  consideration,  as  engaged  in  a 
money-making  business.  Mrs.  Seldcn,  therefore,  independently  of  her 
personal  merits,  was  not  likely  to  be  neglected.  Her  company  was 
sought  by  the  best  society  of  our  place,  and  she  exchanged  visits  on 
equal  terms  even  with  the  families  of  the  clergyman  and  the  village 
lawyer. 

A  few  years  of  quiet  enjoyment  passed,  happily  varied  by  the  acces- 
sion of  a  fair  and  delicate  little  girl,  who  might  be  seen  at  their  cheerful 
meals  seated  in  her  high  chair,  the  common  object  of  their  care  and 
attention  ;  and  not  only  affording  in  her  fragile  little  person  the  strongest 
bond  of  union,  but  tlie  never-tiring  subject  of  conversation.  Sad  indeed 
was  tlic  change  in  this  once  happy  family,  when  the  widow  and  orphan 
sat  alone  at  tlie  cheerless  lx)ard.  Death  had  entered  and  taken  from 
them  the  sun  of  their  little  world.  The  bereaved  wife  might  have  sunk 
under  this  calamity,  had  not  maternal  solicitude  been  mixed  with  grief. 
With  that  admirable  fortitude  and  submission  to  duty  so  common  to 
those  of  her  sex  in  similar  circumstances,  she  at  once  devoted  herself 
with  increased  solicitude  to  the  remaining  object  of  her  care  and 
affection. 

For  a  time  but  little  change  was  visible  in  the  family  arrangements, 
for  thnuuh  a  sensitive  she  was  a  spirited  woman.  Her  garden,  which 
had  been  the  pride  and  delight  of  her  husband,  still  flourished  in  perfect 
neatness.  After  the  usual  time  of  decent  seclusion,  she  again  inter- 
chanixrd  visits  with  her  friends  and  neighbors,  and  continued  to  maintain 
the  stand  in  the  village  society  which  had  always  been  conceded  to  her. 
But  this  state  of  things  did  not  long  continue,  for  alas  !  the  gathering  as 
well  as  the  protccthiir  hand  was  removed.  Her  more  aristocratic  ac- 
quaintances now  began  to  remark  that  her  table  showed  less  of  plenty 
and  variety  tlian  formerly,  and  that  her  dress,  though  perfectly  neat, 
was  loss  new  and  fashionable  than  they  expected  in  their  associates ; 
for  no  where  is  the  distinction  between  the  rich  and  poor  more  rigidly 
enforced  than  in  country  villages.  Most  offensively  marked  is  this  dis- 
tinction in  the  house  of  God,  where  if  any  where  this  side  the  grave 
ought  the  rich  and  the  poor  to  meet  on  a  level,  before  Him  who  regards 
not  the  outward  estate  of  his  creatures.  But  modem  Christians  have 
contrived  to  evade  the  rebuke  of  the  apostle  by  the  cunning  device  of 
introducing  the  noisy  auctioneer,  and  under  a  show  of  fairness  and 
equality,  *  the  man  in  goodly  apparel  and  having  a  gold  ring'  is  assigned 
the  highest  seat ;  and  all)cit  a  skeptic,  by  the  weight  of  his  purse  crowds 
the  humble  worshippers  to  the  wall  and  into  the  comers  of  their  Father's 
house. 

It  was  observed  that  the  lone  woman  declined  competition  for  those 
seats  so  eagerly  sought  by  the  more  wealthy,  and  selected  those  of  a 
humbler  character,  and  eventually  retired  to  the  *  widow's  pew,'  a  pew 
set  apart,  in  country  churches,  for  the  gratuitous  acoonunodation  of 
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those  in  that  unhappy  condition.  Sincerely  religious,  the  Christian 
widow  still  waited  upon  God  in  the  house  of  prayer,  but  felt  the  whole 
sting  of  poverty  when  slowly  and  humbly  wending  her  way  to  her  ob- 
scure comer,  her  faded  and  well-worn  dress  was  brushed  by  the  new 
and  rich  garments  of  her  former  equals  as  they  swept  past  her  to  their 
high  seats.  The  neat  and  handsome  dwelling  with  its  trim  garden  was 
at  length  resigned  for  one  which  barely  sheltered  the  mother  and  child 
from  the  weather,  and  was  totally  devoid  of  the  cheap  luxury  of  fruit 
and  flowers  which  had  enriched  and  beautified  their  former  home. 

Time  wore  on,  and  Want  with  its  train  of  sordid  attendants  visited 
their  dwelling.  Her  former  associates,  one  after  another  declined  her 
society  as  an  equal.  Occasionally  calling,  they  were  eloquent  in 
excuses  for  their  neglect;  for  when  did  the  prosperous  lack  an  excuse 
for  neglecting  the  unfortunate  ?  Counsel  and  advice  were  lavished  upon 
her ;  for  I  have  observed  that  advice  is  the  only  thing  that  the  rich  im- 
part freely  to  the  poor.  Religion  too  was  the  frequent  subject  of  their 
conversation ;  for  how  can  benevolence  be  shown  more  strongly  than  by 
a  concern  for  the  well-being  of  the  soul,  which  is  to  exist  ibrever,  in 
comparison  with  which,  the  transient  wants  of  the  body  are  as  nothing? 
Accordingly,  the  poor  widow,  after  her  scanty  meal,  and  over  her  dim 
and  cheerless  hearth,  was  exhorted  by  her  fur-clad  and  well-fed  /Wcwd*, 
to  disregard  the  evils  of  this  fleeting  life,  and  receive  with  resignation  the 
chastenings  of  Providence  ;  for  we  all  needed  correction,  being  by  nature 
utterly  sinful  and  depraved.  And  after  some  vague  and  indefinite  ofl^crs 
of  assistance,  the  good  women  would  take  their  leave.  A  way  of  dis- 
charging duty  discovered  by  modern  philanthropists  ;  and  when  accom- 
panied by  the  Societies'  tract,  seldom  fails  to  convince  the  unfortunate 
o])ject  of  charity  that  to  Heaven  alone  should  they  look  for  assistance  and 
sympathy. 

This  lady,  as  we  have  intimated,  possessed  a  large  share  of  that  gene- 
ix)us  spirit  so  common  in  her  sex,  which  enabled  her  to  sustahi  herself 
amid  the  evils  which  oppressed  her.  And  nobly  did  the  mother  strive 
to  shield  from  want  and  ignorance  the  little  orphan,  now  her  only  care. 
Her  own  education  enabled  her  in  some  measure  to  supply  the  place  of 
teachers,  which  she  was  nnable  to  employ.  And  never  was  maternal 
care  better  rewarded  than  by  the  improvement  of  the  gentle  being  under 
her  charge.  But  in  this  blessed  employment  the  poor  mother  was  in- 
terrupted. While  health  continued,  she  had  been  enabled  by  the  most 
unremitted  exertion  to  prevent  the  approach  of  absolute  want,  slight 
indeed  as  were  her  earnings.  (The  modern  improvements  in  machinery 
having  destroyed  domestic  manufacture,  properly  so  called,  and  left  but 
little  for  the  female  to  earn  who  is  not  attending  its  motions  in  the  noisy 
factory.)  But  illness  had  intervened,  and  diminished  even  that  small 
resource  ;  and  it  was  apparent  to  all  that  the  want  of  suitable  food  assis- 
ted in  blanching  still  more  the  fair  face  of  the  poor  child.  Maternal 
love  had  conquered  the  honest  pride  oi'  the  poor  mother  so  far  as  to  con- 
strain her  to  accept  the  slight  and  uncertain  donations  of  her  neighbors. 
But  this  assistance,  scanty  as  it  was,  could  not  continue.  The  tax-pay- 
ing husbands  of  the  benevolent  ladies  who  furnished  it,  complained  that 
the  poor-rates  were  heavy,  and  that  they  had  already  helped  to  pay  for  a 
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house  of  refuge  for  tlie  poor  and  the  destitute,  could  not,  in  addition  to 
this,  support  them  out  of  it. 

She  was  told  it  was  her  duty  to  place  her  dauirhter  in  some  family  to  be 
brought  up  as  a  servant.  In  vain  did  she  assert  her  ability  to  maintain 
herself  and  child  when  health  shouhl  return.  Her  advisers  could  little 
sympathize  with  her  feelings,  and  reproached  her  with  pride.  And  she 
was  now  harassed  with  the  fear  that  her  delicate  and  cultivated  little 
girl  would  be  torn  from  her,  and  made  a  factory  slave  or  household 
drudge  ;  for  such  power  had  the  laws  given  to  the  rulers  of  the  town. 
But  tins  fear,  miserable  as  it  was,  was  now  overpowered  by  another. 
The  suggestion  had  reached  the  ear  of  the  unhappy  woman  that  she  and 
her  child  would  be  conveyed  to  the  house  of  the  town's  poor,  the  place 
we  have  attempted  to  describe.  Grod  grant  that  no  fair  reader  of  this 
homely  but  too  true  story  should  ever  feel  the  misery  which  this  fear 
inflicted  on  the  mind  of  this  friendless  mother!  Oh,  that  true  Charity 
had  been  present  in  the  person  of  her  best  representative  on  earth,  a  sen- 
sible, affectionate  and  liberal-minded  woman,  to  minister  to  the  wants, 
to  soothe  the  mind  of  her  unhappy  sister- woman,  and  cheer  her  exertions 
for  self-support  \  None  such  appeared,  and  the  heart  of  the  poor  woman 
sank  within  her.  Her  exertions  were  paralyzed ;  for  struggle  as  she 
might  to  avoid  it,  the  alms-house,  with  its  debased  and  debasing  society, 
was  ever  before  hor  eyes  as  her  ultimate  destiny.  It  was  in  vain  that 
she  endeavored  to  prepare  her  mind  for  this  result.  She  could  endure 
any  degree  of  privation,  but  not  degradation  and  infamy. 

Time  wore  on,  without  any  rencwe<l  hints  of  interference,  and  she 
began  to  hope  that  she  was  forgotten.  Delusive  hope  !  It  was  felt  as 
a  disgrace  that  she  should  suffer,  when  the  law  had  provided  a  remedy, 
and  they  had  paid  for  it.  And  it  was  therefore  decreed  by  the  mag- 
nates of  the  town  that  siie  must  be  removed,  and  the  day  had  arrival 
(with  which  we  commenced  our  narrative,)  on  which  the  paupers  were 

to  be  disposed  of  for  the  coming  year.     Deacon  S was  liie  person 

deputed  by  his  colleagues,  as  we  have  mentioned,  to  convey  Mrs.  Selden 
and  her  daughter  to  the  alms-house. 

However  prepared  we  may  suppose  ourselves  to  meet  misfortune,  the 
moment  of  its  arrival  takes  us  by  surprise.  We  will  not  attempt  to  pic- 
ture the  utter  desolation  of  mind  and  the  despair  which  filled  her  heart, 
when  this  man  arrived  at  her  door,  to  convey  herself,  and  oh !  far  worse, 
her  innocent  and  intelligent  child,  to  that  scene  of  vice  and  debasement. 
Although  her  dislike  to  the  measure  was  known,  yet  from  her  quiet 
and  reserved  manners,  little  opposition  was  anticipated.  The  evils  of 
life  had  accumulated  upon  her  in  a  regular  gradation,  and  she  had 
been  enabled  to  bear  their  weight,  up  to  this  point,  with  outward  compo- 
sure ;  looking  forward  to,  but  yet  hoping  this  last  cup  of  bitterness  would 
never  be  presented  ;  or  if  presented,  that  some  means  might  be  found  to 
avert  it.  But  the  dreadful  crisis  had  arrived.  Had  the  whole  board  of 
authority  been  present,  I  should  be  glad  to  l>elieve,  for  the  honor  of  hu- 
manity, that  they  would  have  been  moved  to  relent,  as  they  would  not 
have  been  able  to  shift  the  responsibility  from  one  to  the  other,  as  is  the 
wont  of  such  bodies  when  the  members  act  separately. 

When  the  poor  woman  had  so  far  recovered  from  the  first  shock  as  to 
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be  enabled  to  articulate,  she  pleaded  her  ability  to  maintain  herself  with- 
out assistance,  and  her  choice  rather  to  starve  than  be  removed.  She 
appealed  to  him  as  the  father  of  a  daughter,  and  painted  the  ruin  which 
would  fall  upon  her  own,  exposed  to  the  corruption  and  example  of  the 
place  to  which  he  was  taking  her.  She  appealed  to  him  as  a  Christian, 
and  reminded  him  that  they  had  sat  together  before  the  sacred  desk,  and 
partaken  of  the  symbols  of  the  body  and  blood  of  tlie  Son  of  Him  who  was 
in  a  peculiar  manner  the  father  of  Uie  widow  and  orphan.  But  her  auditor 
was  destitute  of  the  imagination  which  enables  the  possessor  to  enter  into 
the  feelings  of  another ;  and  these  affecting  appeals  foil  dead  upon  his 
worldly  and  unsympathizing  nature.  The  man  even  extended  his  hand  to 
urge  her  forward  to  the  conveyance  provided !  At  that  moment,  when  all 
hope  was  dead  within  her,  and  the  worst  that  could  happen  in  her  opi- 
nion had  arrived,  a  change  came  over  the  unhappy  woman.  She  suf- 
fered herself  unresistingly  to  be  led  forward  to  her  doom.  The  fine 
chords  of  the  mind  and  heart,  lately  so  intensely  strung,  had  parted ;  her 
countenance  relaxed,  and  her  features  settled  down  into  a  dead,  unmean- 
ing apathy ;  never  again,  during  the  short  remainder  of  her  life,  to  be 
animated  by  one  gleam  of  the  feelings  which  had  so  lately  illumined  but 
to  destroy. 

My  kind,  my  indulgent  mother !  Her  "generous  heart  needed  not  the 
eloquence  of  my  youthful  feelings  to  induce  her  to  rescue  the  poor 
orphan,  and  to  cherish  her  as  her  own  child.  And  never  was  kindness 
more  richly 

I  had  proceeded  thus  far  in  writing  this  narrative,  when  I  discovered 
that  I  was  overlooked ;  and  a  gentle  voice  over  my  shoulder  said :  *  You 
should  not  praise  your  own  wife  ;  it  is  the  same  as  if  you  should  praise 
yourself!'  ^  b 
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Hygeia  !  moBt  blent  of  the  powers 
That  tenant  the  mansiomi  divine, 
May  I  pass  in  thy  presence  the  hours 
Tliat  remain,  ere  in  death  I  recline ! 

Dwell  with  me,  benevolent  charm ! 

Without  the  attendance  of  health 
Not  the  smiles  of  afiection  ran  warm. 

And  dull  are  the  splendors  of  wealth. 

The  paffeant  of  empire  is  stale 
That  lifts  men  like  gods  o'er  their  ram. 

And  the  heart's  thrilling  impulses  fail 
When  Love  beckons  on  to  the  chaee. 

Whatever  in  itwlf  joy  can  give, 
Or  that  springs  from  swee.t  respite  of  pain, 

ITiat  mortals  or  gods  can  receive. 
Blest  Hygeia  !  is  foimd  in  thy  train  ! 


Thy  smile  kindles  up  the  fresh  spring. 

The  glad,  verdant  bloom  of  the  w)nl ; 
Thee  absent,  our  pleasures  take  wing, 

And  Sorrow  usurps  her  control. 
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Hush  !  her  &ce  is  chill, 

And  tlie  Rummer  blomom. 
Motionless  and  still, 

Lieth  on  her  bosom. 
On  her  shroud  so  white, 

Like  snow  in  winter  we.alher, 
Her  marble  hands  uniie, 

Quietly  togcUier. 

How  like  pieep  the  spell 

On  her  lids  tliat  folleth  T 
Wake,  sweet  Isabel ! 

Lo !  the  morning  calleth. 
How  like  Sleep !  —  'tis  Death  J 

Sleep's  owTi  gentle  brother ; 
Heaven  holds  her  breath — 

She  is  with  her  motiier! 


ONE      R  E  A  D  I   N  <;      FROM      TWO      POETS. 


My  imnginutiuu 

<*arricfl  uo  favor  in  it  but  Bcrtrani'ii. 

I  am  undouc ;  there  ia  no  living,  none, 

If  Bertram  be  away.  6::Ai&krF^iis. 

Should  God  create  another  Eve  and  I 

Another  rib  afford,  yvX  liuu*  of  thee 

Would  neviT  from  my  ln-arU  I^ii.k^m. 


I  HAVE  this  evening,  while  seated  in  my  lonely  chamber,  ventured  — 
not,  I  hope,  with  profane  hands  —  to  draw  one  inappreciable  gem  from 
out  of  the  carcanet  of  each  of  the  two  unrivalled  masters  of  tne  poetry 
of  our  language.  I  was  curious  to  see  the  effect  to  be  produced  by  a 
close  juxtaposition  of  these  two  exquisite  specimens  of  the  soul's  light; 
of  the  revealment  of  its  original  genius;  of  tlie  intense  brilliancy  of  its 
Truth,  falling  as  it  does  in  one  ray  upon  two  objects  so  diverse  in  their 
character  as  the  virgin  love  of  the  retired  and  comparatively  humble  but 
devoted  Helena,  and  the  married  constancy  of  the  Father  of  our  race. 

The  effect  reminds  me  of  an  echajTpte  dc  hmntrc  that  I  once  beheld 
in  the  gallery  of  the  Vatican,  when  a  sudden  eineri-pnce  of  light  bright- 
ened with  the  same  gleam  the  calm  face  of  the  Virgin  of  the  clouds, 
(called  di  Foligno,)  and  at  tlje  same  instant  illuminated  the  whole  prin- 
cipal figure  in  the  Transfiguration  of  Raffaelle  ;  floating  ^s  it  does,  and 
tending  almost  with  a  movement  upward,  in  the  air  of  *  the  high  moun- 
tain' where  the  miracle  took  place as  these  two  grand  paintings  then 

stood,  side  by  side,  in  the  solenm,  in  the  holy  quiet  of  that  lofty  and 
sequestered  apartment.  O  moment !  never  to  be  forgotten,  never  to  be 
obscured  by  any  lapse  of  after  time  ! 
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And  thus,  although  in  a  less  palpable  world,  do  these  two  passages  of 
immortal  verse,  wearing  each  its  beam  of  golden  light,  stand  in  their 
efTnlgonce  before  the  sympathies  of  the  observer  alive  to  the  charms  and 
influences  of  moral  beauty !  Surely  no  other  poet  has  the  world  pro- 
duced comparable  to  Shakspoare  for  the  revelation  of  the  love  of  the  yet 
unwedded  girl ;  and  who  is  there  to  be  named  with  Milton,  in  the  ten- 
derness and  truth  with  which  he  has  touched  upon  conjugal  relationship ; 
and  that  necessity,  that  inappeasable  requirement  of  intercommunion  that 
accompanies,  as  its  immediate  consequence,  the  sacrament  of  the  nup- 
tial rite  where  there  is  destined  to  exist  the  real,  the  progressive,  the 
indissoluble  intermarriage  of  soul  with  soul ! 

How  effectually  and  with  what  truth  does  the  dramatic  Bard  raise 
the  veil  and  exhibit  to  us  the  imagination  of  this  retired  girl,  bred  up  in 
all  the  deep  earnestness  of  mind  that  a  country  life  and  comparative 
seclusion  could  induce,  dwelling  and  brooding  over  the  form  of  one  indi- 
vidual brought  into  intimate  association  with  her,  *  seeing  him  every 
hour'  where  she  had  little  else  to  interest  her,  nor  any  thing  to  contem- 
plate, but,  as  she  says, 

'sit  and  draw 
Hifl  arched  hrows,  hifl  hawking  cyo,  his  curU» 
III  our  heart's  tiihlc ;  hpixrt  too  capable 
Of  cvcrj-  trick  and  liueofbiv  sweot  favour. 

it  hurts  not  him 

That  he  is  loved  of  mr:  I  follow  him  not 
With  any  token  of  presumptuous  Huit. 
1  know  I  love  in  vain,  strive  o^ainitt  hope, 
Vet,  in  this  captious  und  iuteniblo  sieve, 
I  still  pour  in  th«>  waters  of  my  lovo 
And  lack  not  to  love  Ntill  * 

Behold  her  as  she  sits,  the  beautiful  creation !— delighting  to  magnify 
the  qualities  of  the  idol  of  her  affections  and  to  depreciate  herself  in  the 
comparison  ;  overlooking,  }>erhaps  incapable  of  once  imagining  the 
thought  of  his  harsh  and  selfish  and  impracticable  nature,  and  constantly 
endowing  him  with  all  the  fresher  breathings  of  her  spiritual  exis- 
tence  like  the  Rainbow  of  the  Waterfall,  that  clothes,  with  its  own 

celestial  dyes,  the  dark  and  shapeless  mass  of  Rock  upon  whose  bosom  it 
appears  to  dwell !  faltering,  trembling,  quivering,  fading,  disappearing ; 
returning,  resting; glowing,  yet  never  dazzling;  liquid,  yet  sus- 
tained ! 

*It  were  all  one 
That  I  should  love  a  bright  particular  star 
And  seek  to  wed  it,  be  is  so  above  me: 
In  hi.H  bright  radiance  and  collateral  ligiit 
Must  I  be~  comforted,  not  in  his  sphere. 
The  hind  that  would  be  mated  by  the  lion 
Mubt  die  for  love ! 

This  is  the  way  in  which  these  precious  irradiations  of  joy  beam  and 
hover  over  man  ;  startled  and  frightened  oflen  out  of  the  presence  even 
of  his  image  while  they  thus  adorn  and  decorate  him ;  and  then  they 
love  him  for  what  they  fondly  dream  to  be  the  halo  of  his  proper  spirit ; 
for  the  light  and  tenderness,  the  purity,  the  gentleness,  the  refinement 
and  grace,  that  have  their  life  and  element  and  colour,  only  in  the  deep 
yet  overflowing  heart  of  Woman  in  her  Lovo ! 
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But  then  comes  Wedlock ;  and  often,  with  wedlock,  comes  marriage  ; 
or  succeeds  it ;  the  marriage  that  God  bestowed  on  man  in  Eve,  when, 
according  to  that  scriptural  and  exquisite  conception,  they  twain  become 
one.  When  the  Rock  shall  as  by  a  miracle  receive  into  all  its  crevices, 
interstices,  and  pores,  the  beautiful  existence  that  has  played  upon  it ! 
When  tiic  soul  of  man  opens  at  every  noble  passion  in  succession  and  at 
every  pulse,  to  embrace,  imbibe,  absorb,  receive,  possess,  acquire,  the 
being  that  we  call  Woman  !  finds  her  in  every  former  want,  or  present 
wish,  or  bright,  or  unfrequented  passage  of  the  soul ;  now  all  occupied, 
all  satisfied  by  her ;  fancies  thoughts  to  be  his  thoughts  which  are  her 
thoughts ;  and  blesses  himself,  when  he  discovers  it,  that  imaginations 
in  themselves  so  sweet,  should  in  some  visit  of  her  delicate  spirit  have 
been  breathed  into  his  Essence  from  a  source  so  pure !  is  near  her,  when 
distant ;  is  present  with  her,  when  absent ;  converses  with  her,  without 
words ;  gazes  upon  her,  without  sight ;  listens  to  her,  without  sound ; 
watches  her,  without  motion  ;  and  has  not  yet  lost  her  balmy  presence 
when  Death  shall  long  have  removed  forever  that  precious  image  from 
his  corporal  sense.     This  is  Marriage. 

Out  of  this  state  descends  that  profound  expression  of  the  soul  in 
Milton,  (God  make  us  thankful  for  liim !)  when  he  intends  the  verb  that 
he  escapes  in  the  passage  that  adorns  my  Essay,  should  be  supplied  by  a 
pulsation  in  the  broast  of  Eve  : 

*  yet  loM  of  thee 
VVoulU  never  —  fVom  my  heart.' 

Would  never  ?  —  would  never  be  torn,  out-rooted,  obliterated,  banished, 
extinguislied,  forgotten,  diminished,  obscured,  from  his  heart.  The 
throb  of  her  spirit  is  to  supply  the  word,  or  mould  the  thought,  and  vivify 
the  pause  so  as  to  satisfy  her  full  affection  to  its  utmost  contentment 
and  desire.  This  is  marriage.  This  is  attainment  to  that  state  of  more 
perfect  existence  which  terrestrial  life  procures  for  the  soul  of  man,  never 
thenceforth  in  all  its  future  changes  to  be  lost.  The  incorporeal  ming- 
ling,  the  mystical  union  of  two  varied  emanations  of  life ;  as  Light  and 
Heat  intermarry  in  their  offset  and  passage  from  the  sun ;  and  Truth 
and  Love  from  the  breast  of  The  Ineffable  ! 

How  cnn  I  live  widiout  thee  !  how  fore^^o 
Thy  Bwcct  converfre  and  love  bo  dearly  join'd 
To  live  again  in  these  wild  woods  forlorn? 
Should  God  create  anotlier  Eve  and  I 
Another  rib  afford,  yet  loss  of  thee 
Would  never  from  my  heart:  no,  no,  I  feel 
The  link  of  nature  draw  me. 
Bone  of  my  bone  thou  art  and  from  thy  state 
Mine  never  tfhall  be  parted,  bliss  or  woe. 

And  shall  the  passage  of  one  such  soul  across  the  mere  brook  of  Death 
dissolve  affiances  so  deep,  so  latent,  and  so  pure  as  this?  This  Life  of 
Life,  is  it  to  be  so  suddenly  quenched  in  man,  and  man  himself  continue 
to  exist  ?  Shall  the  soul  that  lingers  here  still  retaining  its  identity  loee 
that  which  has  chiefly  formed  for  it  a  distinctive  being  ?  Or  entering 
into  a  happier  state  of  existence  shall  it  be  dispossessed  of  all  that  trea- 
sure of  recollection  and  delight  on  which  its  joys  and  hopes  havo  been 
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so  largely  founded  ?  These  long  remembrances  of  mutual  beneficence 
and  good,  these  intertwining  and  interwoven  affections,  and  the  unboun- 
ded and  mingling  love  of  their  common  offspring,  shall  these  all  perish 
and  the  soul  itself  yet  be  styled  imnaortal  ?  Or,-— shall  the  first-gone 
spirit  meet  its  arriving  mate  upon  the  border  of  that  further  shore,  bless 
it  with  the  radiant  welcome  of  celestial  companionship  and  guidance, 
and  lead  it  on  to  higher  virtue  in  a  happier  state,  as  it  hath  beamed  upon 
it  and  in  part  educated  it  on  Earth  ? Doubt  this  not,  my  Heart ! 


Doubt  this  not,  my  Soul ! 


JOBH  WaTEBB. 


WHERE 


THE 


PIRIT-WORLD 


jONTKIBOTOR. 


Perhaps  the  World  of  Spirits 

Is  the  invisible  air, 
And  every  soul  inherits 

Its  endless  portion  there. 
When  mortal  lays  its  mortal  by. 
And  puts  on  immortality. 

Then  round  us  and  above  us 
Unseen,  the  souls  of  those 

That  hate  us  and  that  love  us 
In  motion  or  repose. 

To  plan  and  work  our  sood  or  ill. 

As  when  on  earth,  are  Dusy  still. 

For  Enmity  surviveth 

This  transitory  life ; 
Spirit  with  spint  striveth 

In  an  unending  strife ; 
All  roots  of  evil  planted  now 
Eternally  shall  hve  and  grow. 

So  friendship  ever  liveth 

Immortal  as  the  soul, 
And  purer  pleasure  giveth 

As  longer  ages  mU; 
And  hope  and  joy  ana  inward  oeace 
Forever  heighten  and  increase  f 

Our  homes  and  dwelling-places, 

The  country  of  our  birth. 
The  old  familiar  &C68 

Endeared  to  us  on  earth, 
And  every  source  and  scene  of  joy 
Our  spirits'  senses  shall  employ. 


VOL.  XXIll. 


So  shall  our  true  afiections. 
To  earthly  objects  given, 

Form  intimate  connections 
Between  our  worid  and  heaven ; 

And  all  our  long  existence  move 

In  an  unbroken  stream  of  love. 

29 
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THE      TYRANNY      O   V      A  F  F  E  (^   T  I   O  N  . 


B  T       M  B  R.       It  5.   X   •*  :.  >  . 


iMethinks  those  who  preach  up  tlie  dignity  of  human  nature,  and 
expatiate  upon  its  original  perfections,  must  look  upon  it  through  magic 
glasses :  to  some  perceptions  at  least,  it  presents  even  in  its  best  estate  a 
picture  of  such  abortive  aims,  such  woful  short-comings,  such  clouded 
brightness,  that  even  in  those  belter  natures,  where  we  feel  sure  that  the 
sun  of  virtue  docs  shine,  the  noxious  vapors  of  human  frailty,  pride  in 
all  its  various  ramifications,  selfishness  under  its  many  disguises,  preju- 
dice with  its  endless  excuses,  etc.,  etc.,  do  so  envelope  it  that  we  can- 
not hope  to  feel  the  warmth  of  its  rays  until  some  wholesome  trial,  some 
aptly-apportioned  cross,  clear  away  these  paralyzing  influences  and  force 
it  into  action. 

What  seems  at  the  first  glance  freer  from  this  dross  than  the  love  of 
man  to  man '?  tiie  love  of  the  creature  for  his  fellow ;  the  ordained  test 
of  his  love  to  his  Creator  ?  What  seems  more  preeminently  pure  than 
the  affection  of  the  parent  for  the  child,  who  owes  him  not  only  life  but 
the  nurture  which  has  maintained  and  elevated  that  life?  Yet  even 
here,  even  over  this  fair  garden  of  peace,  the  trail  of  the  serpent  may  be 
detected.  The  tyranny  of  deep  affection  is  seen  in  every  relation  of 
life:  we  love  a  cherished  object,  it  may  be  with  every  fibre  of  our  heart, 
ay,  even  idolatrously ;  we  would  willingly  spend  and  be  spent  to  sur- 
round the  beloved  one  with  materials  for  enjoyment ;  but  these  mate- 
rials must  be  of  o?/r  selection ;  we  would  sacrifice  ourselves  to  lead  them 
to  happiness,  but  tee  must  point  out  tlie  road  to  them ;  we  will  bear  every 
thing,  endure  every  thing,  but  the  mortification  of  seeing  them  receive 
good  at  other  hands  than  our  own.  Ah  !  there  are  some  rare  exceptions 
to  this  rule,  but  surely  not  more  than  enough  to  constitute  it  a  rule. 

Who  that  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  domestic  intercourse  with  the  vene- 
rable and  venerated  father  of  the  lovely  Lucy  Lee ;  he  the  most  beloved 

as  well  as  respected  inhabitant  of  the  small  town  of  ;  she  not 

only  the  prettiest  but  by  far  the  most  winning  in  her  deportment  of  all 
the  young  female  circle  of  the  place,  of  whom  she  was  beyond  all  ques- 
tion the  ornament.  Who  that  witnessed  the  fond  pride  with  which  the 
good  old  man  gazed  upon  her,  as  she  glided  around  him,  ministering  to 
his  wants  with  that  watchful  ingenuity  which  characterizes  woman's 
affection ;  who  that  heard  the  tone  of  tenderness  which  marked  even 
the  most  trifling  word  addressed  to  her  ;  a  tenderness  that  seemed  as  if  it 
might  by  its  deep  pathos  invoke  every  beneficent  spirit  to  watch  over  her 
for  good  ;  his  early  morning  greeting,  always  accompanied  by  an  up- 
ward look,  which  proclaimed  a  daily  aspiration  of  gratitude  to  the  great 
Giver  for  the  precious  gift ;  the  nightly  benediction  which  ever  seemed 
as  if  it  might  grow  into  a  prayer  for  her  welfare  during  the  hours  of 
darkness ;  who  that  witnessed  all  this  —  and  they  could  not  be  seen  to- 
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gether  without  many  such  hourly  demonstrations  of  the  father's  love  for 
his  child  shining  through  his  every  word  and  action  —  but  would  have 
felt  assured  that  this  love  fashioned  his  every  plan,  and  marked  his  esti- 
mate of  the  things  of  life  ? 

Ah  !  of  a  certainty,  it  must  have  been  so ;  her  happiness  must  have 
been  safe  in  his  keeping ;  and  in  truth,  happiness  had  hitherto  seemed 
her's  by  prescriptive  right.  But  all  lanes  however  long  turn  at  last, 
and  those  most  richly  strewn  with  flowers  are  generally  alas !  by  far 
the  shortest.  Eighteen  summers  had  flown  since  that  which  saw  the 
little  Lucy  installed  sole  possessor  and  sole  solace  of  her  bereaved  father's 
heart ;  sole  pledge  of  a  love  which  deeply  rooted  in  a  breast  no  longer  sub- 
ject to  the  changeful  fancies  of  youth,  (for  he  had  more  than  attained  the 
prime  of  middle-age  when  the  original  of  the  precious  little  miniature 
first  enchained  his  affections,)  never  revived  for  any  other,  but  spent 
itself  in  a  doting  fondness  for  this  fair  image  of  the  lost  one.  Indeed  it 
seemed  that  every  throb  came  with  a  double  import  from  his  burdened 
heart ;  the  parent's  fondness  ever  mingling  a  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
her  whose  life  had  been  the  price  of  the  costly  gift. 

It  is  not  always  that  the  devotion  of  a  parent  is  so  entirely  apprecia- 
ted as  in  this  case  ;  all  Mr.  Lee's  efforts  to  promote  his  daughter's  hap- 
piness were  crowned  with  entire  success,  and  until  the  period  mentioned 
above,  no  one  had  ever  detected  on  her  lovely  brow  the  semblance  of  e 
cloud.  But  the  course  of  nature  cannot  be  altered ;  the  petted  child  will 
one  day  grow  into  the  wilful  woman ;  and  however  it  may  have  been 
only  a  pleasant  task  to  follow  the  windings  of  the  childish  fancy  inge- 
nious in  its  caprice  ;  and  only  amusing  to  submit  to  the  childish  tyranny 
which  pursues  its  own  beau-ideal  of  sport  with  reckless  pertinacity ; 
there  sometimes  comes  a  change  when  the  spoiled  darling  takes  her  first 
step  upon  the  threshold  of  maturity ;  when,  with  all  the  fresh  vigor  of 
youth  in  her  untutored  will,  she  begins  to  assert  her  privilege,  to  cater 
for  her  own  happiness,  and  fashion  her  future  according  to  the  visions  of 
her  own  fancy.  Then  comes  in  the  world  with  its  many  and  diversified 
claims  ;  claims  so  vigorously  enforced,  but  from  which  it  is  the  first  im- 
pulse of  the  young  heart  to  turn  with  loathing :  it  cannot  bear  to  believe 
its  happy  independence  of  all  such  considerations  at  an  end  ;  it  does  not 
submit  easily  to  these  new  trammels.  Ah  !  how  differently  has  passed 
the  previous  life  !  Something  holy  gathers  round  a  child;  it  seems  to 
move  superior  to  the  base  claims  of  the  world  and  its  paltry  rewards ; 
and  although  often,  it  must  be  confessed,  the  young  intellect  is  early  im- 
pressed with  the  idea  that  its  l)ost  efforts  should  be  devoted  to  the  insu- 
ring of  worldly  approbation,  still  the  little  one's  course  of  life  is  so  dis- 
tinct  from  the  busy  race  to  which  we  would  train  it,  that  we  cannot  If 
we  would  entirely  chain  down  its  thoughts ;  nay,  we  shrink  before  the 
pure  innocence  which  cannot  even  understand  our  weakness ;  and  often 
yield  a  tribute  to  its  superior  dignity  by  concealing  our  own  care  for  such 
distinctions. 

To  those  too  who  have  seen  much  of  life,  and  learnt  to  feel  its  hol- 
lowness,  real  childishness  of  thought  and  feeling  is  so  refreshing,  that 
they  love  rather  to  prolong  the  period  than  to  shorten  it.  To  Mr.  Lee 
the  little  Lucy  seemed  so  entirely  perfect  in  her  infantine  simplicity  and 
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purity,  that  had  he  breathed  a  wish  for  the  future,  it  would  probably 
have  been  that  she  should  always  continue  his  Utile  Lucy  ;  he  cared  for 
no  change,  and  as  it  appeared,  perceived  none  in  her.  Time  passed  on 
however,  and  before  he  had  become  well  aware  that  the  little  fairy  whose 
tiny  form  must  needs  so  short  a  while  since  clamber  on  his  knee  to 
stroke  and  pat  his  cheek,  had  now  shot  up  into  a  tall  girl,  who  could  take 
his  arm  in  a  long  walk,  or  canter  beside  him  all  tlie  morning  on  her  well 
trained  pony,  there  came  a  change  over  the  course  of  his  quiet  house- 
hold  little  startling.  Visitors  began  to  throng  the  hall ;  not  those  staid 
personages  who  had  hitherto  been  wont  to  gather  round  the  warm  hearth 
in  winter,  or  the  sheltered  piazza  in  the  hot  days  of  summer,  and  with 
feet  upreared  on  mantel-piece  or  bannister,  discuss  the  affairs  of  state, 
and  the  price  of  crops ;  new  editions  of  these  respected  individuals  now 
appeared  ;  nephews  and  sons  came  in  their  train ;  young  friends,  more 
perhaps  than  these  gentlemen  were  before  aware  of  possessing,  sought 
an  introduction  at  tlieir  hands,  or  came  without  any,  on  the  plea  perhaps 
of  having  met  at  a  tea-party,  or  some  such  stronjr  necessity  for  acquain- 
tanccsiiip  with  the  fair  Lucy  ;  while  the  good  Mr.  Lee,  often  to  his  not 
very  pleased  surprise,  found  on  awaking  from  his  afternoon's  nap,  that 
the  book  whose  contents  ho  had  purposed  should  perform  their  daily 
office  of  inspiring  his  dreams  had  been  laid  aside,  while  the  voice 
which  had  lulled  liim  to  sleep  was  now  charming  other  and  younger 
ears  in  merry  though  perhaps  suppressed  cadences.  The  variety  in 
these  visitors  too  grew  somewhat  annoying;  new  people  came,  and  Mr. 
Lee  liked  not  new  people.  lie  was  a  man  of  warm  but  very  exclusive 
feelings;  he  loved  but  a  few,  and  he  liked  no  others:  his  prejudices  were 
strong,  and  having  lived  a  very  secluded  life,  the  routine  of  which  pre- 
sented  no  very  decided  obstacle  to  those  prejudices,  his  estimate  of  men  and 
things  had  not  altered  with  the  general  course  of  the  world  around  him. 
Liberal  to  an  extreme  in  his  dealings  with  men,  his  intercourse  with 
them,  except  in  matters  of  business,  was  confined  to  a  very  limited  cir- 
cle. Absolute  in  his  requisitions  from  such  as  approached  him  as  inti- 
mates, his  friendship  was  given  only  to  those  who  met  his  views  in  every 
respect ;  especially  whose  political  opinions  coincided  with  his  own. 
Indeed  this  seemed  to  be  with  him  the  one  grand  test.  Though  never 
meddling  in  his  own  person  with  public  life,  he  had  such  an  abstract  love 
for  its  intricacies  that  he  could  at  all  times  warm  into  actual  enthusiasm 
over  a  newspaper ;  a  single  paragraph  from  the  pen  one  of  his  own 
way  of  thinking  sufficing  to  kindle  his  feelings  into  a  glow  of  patriotism, 
while  a  civil  word  of  dissent  would  seem  to  chill  his  sympathies  for  his 
kind  ;  strong  disapprobation  blinding  his  perceptions  to  any  good  possi- 
ble in  those  diflering  from  his  established  standard.  Now  it  was  not  to 
be  expected  that  the  young  Lucy's  circle  would  i)e  modelled  according 
to  such  restrictions ;  she  loved  her  kind  old  father  with  the  clinging 
fondness  of  an  unweanerl  infant  for  its  mother  ;  but  though  again  and 
again  she  would,  to  gratify  him,  toil  through  a  whole  pamphlet,  its  mean- 
ing as  dark  to  her  perceptions  as  the  close  and  blurred  print  to  his  fail- 
ing eyes,  it  may  well  be  imagined  that  her  girlish  brain  failed  to  receive 
any  other  impression  from  the  contents  than  of  their  excessive  tedium ; 
certainly  if  she  formed  therefrom  any  opinion  regarding  his  favorite 
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party,  it  was  most  probably  the  not  very  flattering  one  that  its  members 
were  all  especially  tiresome  and  prolix. 

Either  from  this  notion,  or  a  contradiction  natural  to  human  nature,  it 
so  happened  that  among  the  rivals  for  the  lovely  Lucy's  smiles,  none 
seemed  to  possess  such  power  in  riveting  her  attention  as  a  certain  young 
gentleman,  who  although  not  only  the  son  of  a  leading  man  in  the  oppo- 
sition, but  holding  himself  a  somewhat  prominent  place  in  the  ranks  of 
the  condemned  party,  yet  continued  with  a  boldness  much  to  be  won- 
dered at  to  engross  the  young  lady's  time  by  frequent  visits  of  most 
unfashionable  length,  in  spite  of  Mr.  Lee's  open  vituperations  of  all  the 
manoeuvres  of  the  said  party.  The  undaunted  aspirant  turned  a  deaf 
ear  however  to  this,  taking  every  thing  that  was  said  in  good  part,  until 
one  day,  when  suddenly  his  patience  seemed  to  give  out. 

News  had  just  been  received  of  the  marriage  of  a  former  school-mate 
of  Lucy's,  the  daughter  of  an  old  esteemed  comrade,  orthodox  in  all  his 
views,  to  an  individual  decidedly  in  the  wrong  on  the  one  important 
point.     First,  how  astonished,  next  how  entirely  shocked,  was  the  good 

old  gentleman  !    *  What  a  falling  ofT!  to  give  his  child  to !  Pshaw ! 

what  would  the  world  come  to !  Where  were  his  principles  ?  where  his 
wisdom  ?  where  his  honor  ?'  etc.,  etc.  Lucy,  frightened  perhaps  at  her 
father's  vehemence,  turned  pale.  Dr.  Kent,  the  friend  and  physician 
of  the  family,  who  chanced  to  be  present,  endeavored  to  calm  him,  but 
with  little  success  ;  and  Mr.  Lillburgh,  unable  as  it  seemed  to  join  in 
condemning  this  *  mis-alliance,'  left  the  house  somewhat  abruptly.  Soon 
after  this,  however,  an  opportune  influx  of  papers  and  pamphlets  caused 
a  salutary  diversion  in  Mr.  Lee's  irritated  feelings ;  and  as  Lucy's  most 
monopolizing  visitor  seemed  quite  to  have  disappeared,  he  could  now 
enjoy  his  favorite  luxury  of  drinking  in,  through  the  medium  of  the  voice 
he  loved  so  well,  the  words  of  wisdom  he  honored  so  highly. 

Whether  these  tiresome  lectures  proved  too  burdensome  for  her  young 
spirits,  or  some  other  cause  operated  to  injure  her  health,  did  not  appear ; 
but  just  at  this  time,  when  Mr.  Lee  seemed  to  find  his  life  especially 
comfortable  and  pleasant,  his  hitherto  blooming  daughter  gradually  be- 
gan to  droop ;  her  spirits,  formerly  so  even,  were  now  constantly  fluctua- 
ting :  at  times  she  would  sit  pale  and  distraite  among  a  gay  and  laugh- 
ing circle  of  her  young  associates,  while  at  others,  a  ring  at  the  bell,  a 
step  in  the  hall,  would  suflice  to  call  the  color  to  her  cheek  and  kindle 
animation  in  her  eye.  It  was  this  variation  perhaps,  together  with  cer- 
tain animating  plans  of  his  own,  which  rendered  her  father  insensible  to 
her  condition  ;  for  by  a  strange  contradiction  in  the  course  of  things,  he 
seemed  just  at  this  time  especially  occupied  with  forming  brilliant  plans 
for  her  future.  Fairly  aware  now  of  her  being  no  longer  a  child,  he 
would  comment  upon  her  dress,  urge  her  to  more  ornament,  and  then 
with  a  knowing  look  speak  of  his  anticipated  pleasure  in  the  society  of 
two  expected  visitors,  one  staunch  old  veteran  of  the  true  faith,  and  his 
son,  a  worthy  descendant,  one  who  deserved  the  smiles  of  the  fair  for  the 
brilliant  speech  he  had  made  the  last  session.  Poor  Lucy  at  each  refe- 
rence to  this  subject  would  look  more  and  more  uncomfortable ;  but  her 
father,  thinking  that  she  might  be  perhaps  a  little  wayward,  while  he 
grew  daily  more  enamoured  of  his  plan,  redoubled  his  tenderness,  seek- 
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ing  to  study  her  whims  in  every  other  respect.  It  is  cruel  to  loose  every 
bond  but  that  which  galls  most  sorely,  to  pluck  away  every  thorn  but 
that  which  pricks  most  sharply :  all  the  perceptions  gather  to  that  point, 
and  the  suffering  is  in  consequence  tenfold  more  acute.  Such  wjare 
Lucy's  sensations,  though  she  was  perhaps  scarcely  conscious  of  them 
herself;  while  at  every  demonstration  of  her  father's  tendemej^ibe 
feelings  which  she  knew  to  be  rebels  to  his  dearest  wishes  would-M^lm' 
to  spring  up  and  accuse  her  of  ingratitude.  This  struggle  could  not 
last ;  at  length  the  fond  father  became  suddenly  aware  that  some  strange 
blight  had  fallen  upon  his  darling,  and  his  whole  soul  was  convulsed  at 
the  thought  that  evil  might  possibly  threaten  her ;  he  felt  ready  to  send  it 
proclamation  through  the  world  to  summon  all  its  skill  to  spend  itself  for 
her  restoration.'  Upon  second  thoughts  he  made  up  his  mind  that  there 
was  but  one  man  in  the  world  to  whom  he  would  confide  the  precious 
trust ;  yes,  he  was  fully  assured  that  in  the  brain  of  Dr.  Kent,  the  only 
lineal  descendant  of  Esculapius,  were  to  be  found  all  the  best  resources 
of  the  art  of  healing ;  he  must  always  and  on  all  occasions,  be  more 
right  than  any  one  else.  Why  ?  But  why  ask  why,  when  he  had  formed 
this  opinion  ever  since  Dr.  Kent  first  assumed  the  M.  d.,  and  h^i 
always  held  it  firmly.  Dr.  Kent  was  summoned  and  soon  appeafC^ ; 
the  startled  girl,  sorely  against  her  will,  was  called  into  the  room ;  all  the 
usual  ceremony  gone  tlirough  ;  the  pulse  tested,  the  tongue  examined, 
etc.,  and  then  suffered  to  slip  out  of  the  room.  Mr.  Lee  listened  with  a 
beating  heart  for  the  doctor's  decision :  this  last  did  not  deny  that  the 
young  lady's  appearance  was  strangely  altered  since  he  had  last  seen 
her,  which  indeed  was  not  since  the  evening  above  alluded  to,  of  Mr. 
Lee's  violent  irritation  against  his  old  friend.  But  the  cause ;  the  next 
thing  for  the  doctor  to  do  was  to  discover  the  cause.  Now  Dr.  Kent, 
although  some  people  did  say  that  he  was  no  student,  had  a  considerable 
portion  of  what  is  called  mother-mi ;  and  if  he  did  not  possess  the  stores  of 
learning  which  might  have  been  amassed  by  poring  over  his  books,  he  was 
at  least  without  the  abstraction  which  much  scientific  research  is  thought 
to  occasion ;  he  looked  around  him  with  a  shrewd  eye,  and  simply  by  put- 
ting two  and  two  together,  often  made  very  successful  calculations.  He 
hesitated,  reflected  and  recollected ;  *  perhaps  she  wanted  excitement,' 
he  said ;  *  perhaps  there  was  too  little  variety  in  her  life  for  one  so  young.' 
Mr.  Lee  assured  him  that  she  had  always  appeared  very  indlfTerent  to 
society  ;  that  until  very  lately  she  had  always  seemed  as  happy  as  the 
day  was  long,  and  to  desire  no  other  company  than  that  of  the  visitors 
who  dropped  in  upon  them  occasionally.' 

'  Well,  we  must  have  something  more  amusing  for  her  than  visiting  ; 
something  more  exciting.  The  doctor  here  mused  again  for  a  lew  mo* 
ments :  *  You  say  she  has  seemed  happy  until  very  lately  V 

*  Yes,  it  is  only  lately  that  she  has  seemed  to  droop.' 

*  Well,  perhaps  she 's  been  particularly  dull  lately ;  now  by  way  of 
experiment,  suppose  you  at  once  summon  a  large  party  to  your  house ; 
let  it  be  a  very  general  invitation  ;  all  your  acquaintances,  that  is  the 
young  ones,  her  acquaintances ;  all  who  have  ever  visited  at  the  house ; 
and  as  you  may  not  be  able  to  remember  them  all,  it  will  be  best  to 
direct  her  to  do  it  in  your  name ;  this  will  of  itself  furnish  her  with 
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a  rather  exciting  occupation.  All  this  is  by  way  of  experiment  I  say, 
for  it  may  not  be  that  she  needs  amusement,  but  by  the  effect  that  com- 
pany and  gayety  have  upon  her,  which  I  shall  take  care  to  be  by  and 
watch,  I  have  a  notion  that  I  shall  be  enabled  to  decide  upon  the  charac- 
ter of  her  indisposition.  One  thing  however ;  remember  you  must 
give  m*^  carte-blanche  as  to  the  course  of  treatment  to  be  pursued ;  your 
prejudices,  you  confess  you  have  them,  must  not  hamper  me.' 

*  My  prejudices !'  replied  Mr.  Lee ;  *  why  what  can  they  have  to  do 
with  your  prescriptions  ?  You  know  me  well  enough  to  be  aware  that 
I  do  not  undertake  to  meddle  with  matters  I  do  not  understand ;  the  art 
of  medicine  for  instance,  to  which  I  make  no  pretensions ;  of  course  I 
shall  not  interfere ;  only  tell  me  what  is  to  be  done  for  my  child,  and 
you  may  be  very  sure  no  difRculty  will  arise  on  my  part,  should  it  be 
that  I  must  take  her  to  Egypt  or  Kamtschatka.' 

*■  It  is  not  probable  that  I  shall  call  upon  you  for  any  such  effort ;  on 
the  contrary,  I  have  a  strong  impression  that  a  very  simple  course  will 
answer ;  I  was  afraid  you  might  not  like  its  simplicity.* 

<  Really,'  said  Mr.  Lee,  *  that  is  too  bad  ;  am  I  that  sort  of  person  ? 
Do  n't  tantalize  me.  Doctor,  but  just  tell  me  what  ought  to  be  done  for  my 
poor  child,  and  you  must  be  assured  that  /  will  not  object.' 

*  Of  course,  no  father  would,'  said  Dr.  Kent. 

'  Then  why  tho  deuce  do  you  imagine  for  an  instant  that  /  would  V 

*  Nay  now,'  said  the  physician,  *  it  is  only  a  whim  of  mine,  and  every 
one  must  be  allowed  some  whims:  but  good  day;  remember  your 
promise.' 

*  Oh  yes,  only  make  up  your  mind  at  once.' 

Great  was  Lucy's  surprise,  when  upon  being  again  summoned  by 
her  father,  she  received  from  him  the  commission  just  determined  upon. 
At  one  moment  to  have  her  pulse  felt,  and  the  next  to  be  told  that  she 
must  prepare  for  entertaining  a  large  party  !  What  did  it  mean  ?  The 
good  father,  startled  at  her  agitation,  assured  her  that  he  himself  felt  the 
want  of  a  little  more  society,  and  that  he  thought  it  would  do  him  good 
to  have  a  company  of  gay  young  people  about  him  for  an  evening. 
Lucy  was  afraid  she  could  not  recollect  all  her  acquaintances.  *  Well, 
no  matter  ;  only  invite  all  she  could  remember ;  he  should  be  satisfied 
with  her  arrangement  of  the  affair.' 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  efforts  of  Lucy's  memory,  it  is  certain 
that  only  a  moderate  number  of  tickets  were  sent  out  for  the  appointed 
evening  ;  indeed  it  might  have  been  feared  that  the  doctor's  experiment 
could  scarcely  have  a  fair  scope  in  so  limited  a  circle ;  but  finding  that 
his  patient  had  had  her  own  way  in  the  whole,  he  seemed  to  feel  quite 
assured  of  success.  Before  etiquette  would  have  permitted  the  arrival 
of  any  other  guest,  he  had  taken  his  place  close  beside  the  fair  mistress 
of  the  revels,  and  even  after  the  room  began  to  fill,  seemed  determined 
to  yield  his  envied  position  to  no  one.  Those  who  said  Dr.  Kent  was 
no  student,  should  have  seen  him  then ;  his  eye  riveted  on  her  fair 
young  countenance,  there  could  be  no  doubt  he  was  conning  that  closely. 
At  every  fresh  arrival,  how  he  watched  the  eager  glance  of  inquiry ! 
how  his  gaze  followed  the  course  of  the  eloquent  blood  as  it  left  the 
transparent  cheek,  again  to  burden  the  disappointed  heart ! 
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The  doctor  was  still  puzzled  ;  the  gay  company  had  by  no  means  yet 
wrought  the  change  he  looked  for  ;  how  was  this  ? — but  he  held  to  his 
watch.  And  now  once  more  the  door  was  thrown  open,  and  a  young 
gentleman,  with  a  decidedly  hesitating  air  and  step,  approached  the 
youthful  hostess.  Ah  !  now  the  light  no  longer  flickered  in  her  clear 
blue  eye  ;  it  literally  danced  :  the  awakened  color  left  her  cheek  it  is 
true,  as  before,  but  how  soon  it  came  again  !  *  You  positively  have 
stood  long  enough,  and  must  sit  down  now,'  said  Dr.  Kent,  taking  Lucy's 
hand  ;  not  the  tip-ends  of  her  fingers  ;  no,  the  doctor  was  not  one  either 
to  be  satisfied  with  any  such  superficial  i)lan  of  action,  or  to  forego  his 
privileges ;  on  the  contrary,  availing  himself  of  his  position  of  friend 
of  the  family,  he  possessed  himself  of  the  whole  of  the  little  delicate 
hand,  when,  old  habit  it  might  be,  leading  him  to  measure  with  some 
exactness  the  slender  wrist  thereto  belonging,  he  pressed  it  most  cor- 
dially, and  after  one  or  two  moments  of  such  demonstration  of  his  affec- 
tionate regard,  yielded  his  place  beside  her  to  the  last  comer. 

Mr.  Lee  now  joined  him  as  he  lounged  upon  a  sofa,  with  an  air  of 
entire  inattention  to  what  was  going  on  around  him,  yet  turning  from 
time  to  time  a  heedful  glance  upon  Lucy  who  sat  just  opposite,  replying 
more  by  blushes  than  words  to  the  depressed  tones  of  young  Mr.  Lill- 
burgh's  voice.  *  Well,  Doctor,  and  how  goes  on  the  experiment  V  The 
anxious  father  tried  to  speak  calmly,  but  his  voice  trembled. 

*  I  am  quite  satisfied  with  my  experiments^  replied  Dr.  Kent;  '  but  I 
will  confess  (you  know  I  am  a  candid  man)  that  the  result  makes  me 
feel  a  little  serious.'  Dr.  Kent  knew,  as  we  all  have  an  opportunity  of 
knowing,  that  a  danger,  however  startling,  for  which  we  are  at  once  pro- 
vided  with  a  remedy,  is  soon  scorned ;  that  it  must  stare  us  very  de- 
cidedly in  the  face,  before  we  are  willing  to  appreciate  the  said  remedy. 
'  Yes,'  continued  he,  *  I  had  no  idea  of  the  deep  root  the  disease  had 
taken.' 

<  Good  heavens  !  my  friend,'  exclaimed  Mr.  Lee,  grasping  Dr.  Kent's 
hand  in  the  utmost  agitation  ;  *  and  the  remedy  you  thought  of — is  the 
case  too  serious  for  it  to  be  available  V 

*  I  trust  not,'  replied  the  Doctor ;  <  I  believe  indeed  that  if  I  can  apply 
the  proper  remedy  in  time,  all  may  be  well, ;  but  as  I  said  just  now,  I 
am  a  candid  man,  and  do  n't  like  to  raise  false  hopes :  I  tell  you  frankly 
this  case  is  not  one  to  be  trifled  with ;  it  requires  nice  management : 
the  young  lady  is  delicate,  very  delicate  ;  her  nervous  system  is  now 
decidedly  deranged.' 

'  But  do  n't  you  think.  Doctor,  do  n't  you  think,  my  good  friend,  that 
she  looks  a  little  better  this  evening  ?  See  how  animatedly  she  is  listening 
to  that  young  man :  by-the-by,  who  is  he  ?' 

*  Oh,  no  matter  who  he  is,  so  he  amuses  Miss  Lucy.  But  with  regard 
to  her  case ;  I  will  study  it  seriously  to-night,  and  tell  you  what  result 
I  have  come  to  to-morrow  about  noon.  I  shall  give  all  my  mind  to  it, 
for  I  know  how  precious  she  must  be  to  you  ;  I  know  that  nothing  the 
world  has  to  give,  can  make  up  to  you  for  the  most  trifling  evil  that  can 
assail  her.' 

<  Oh,  nothing,  nothing ;  but  what  tormenting  apprehensions  you  fill 
me  with !   Gracious  heaven  !  my  dear  Sir,  she  is  my  all ;  my  past,  my 
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present,  my  future  are  made  by  her ;  but  you  will  help  me  if  you  can. 
May  Almighty  wisdom  aid  you  !'  And  the  agitated  father  rushe4  out  of 
the  room,  unable  any  longer  to  control  himself. 

Dr.  Kent  looked  after  him  with  something  of  commisseration  in  his 
countenance ;  but  being  a  decided  enemy  to  homcEJopathic  innovation,  he 
had  made  up  his  mind  that  a  strong  dose  of  apprehension  was  positively 
necessary  ;  and  now,  only  gratified  at  its  powerful  effect,  he  resumed 
his  surveillance  with  a  heartlessly  satisfied  air.  This  was  no  doubt 
rendered  the  more  easy  to  him  by  Mr.  Lee's  continued  absence  from  the 
room  :  the  young  Lucy,  thus  relieved  from  the  observation  which  she 
unconsciously  dreaded,  growing  more  and  more  at  her  ease,  enabled  him 
to  settle  his  opinion  regarding  her  completely. 

The  evening  finished,  as  all  evenings  will ;  the  night  also  took  its 
course  as  usual ;  but  when  on  the  following  morning  Dr.  Kent  appeared 
according  to  promise  in  his  friend's  parlor  at  the  appointed  hour,  he  saw 
at  once  that  it  had  been  passed  by  both  in  a  manner  very  different  from 
those  lately  preceding  it.  Lucy  looked  as  if  some  new  impetus  had 
been  given  to  her  whole  being ;  too  much  agitated  for  happiness,  yet 
with  animation  glowing  in  every  feature,  while  the  poor  old  father's 
care-burdened  brow  proclaimed  that  anxious  apprehension  had  com- 
pletely usurped  the  hours  destined  to  repose.  Dr.  Kent  really  began  to 
fear  he  had  been  too  violent  in  his  measures ;  at  any  rate,  feeling  sure, 
as  he  said  to  himself,  that  the  instrument  had  been  wound  up  to  the 
striking  point,  ho  took  his  old  friend  by  the  arm,  saying  he  wished  to 
speak  to  him  in  the  next  room  on  business.  Of  course  Mr.  Lee  was  no 
sooner  out  of  hearing  of  his  daughter,  than  he  be^an  to  question  his 
visitor  with  the  utmost  eagerness  ;  upon  which  the  doctor  slowly  and 
warily  proceeded  to  unfold  his  suspicions,  or  rather  his  convictions. 

It  was  curious  to  observe  the  changes  passing  over  the  countenance 
of  the  hearer  as  Dr.  Kent  made  this  disclosure.  Pleased  surprise  was 
evidently  the  first  emotion  excited,  but  painful  perplexity  soon  usurped 
its  place. 

'  My  good  friend,'  said  he,  as  Dr.  Kent  finished  speaking,  <  I  am 
greatly  relieved  to  find  that  you  think  the  caUse  of  my  child's  illness 
so  superficial ;  but  as  to  the  remedy  you  propose,  believe  me,  I  cannot 
consent  to  it ;  I  do  not  believe  it  necessary.' 

*  Believe  it  or  not,  as  you  will ;  I  tell  you  it  is  necessary.' 

*  But  I  tell  you.  Doctor,  that  my  child  is  a  part  of  myself,  my  own  flesh 
and  blood  ;  and  can  you  counsel  me  to  become  an  apostate  to  my  own 
principles  ?  It  has  been  my  dearest  thought  that  I  should  one  day  enjoy 
in  my  own  seclusion  the  reflectrd  lustre  of  my  child's  brilliant  position 
in  the  world,  and  that  that  position  should  be  by  the  side  of  one  whose 
course  in  life  my  own  ripe  judgment  approves  entirely.  A  man  of  Mr. 
Lillburgh's  principles  cannot  make  her  happy ;  I  will  not  believe  that 
he  can.  No,  I  have  always  cared  for  my  daughter's  happiness ;  I  will 
care  for  it  still,  by  settling  this  matter  for  her  as  I  best  know  how.  No ; 
again  I  say  no ;  my  only  child  shall  not  be  so  sacrificed !'  And  Mr.  Lee 
stamped  on  the  floor,  as  if  to  add  force  to  his  speech. 

*  When  you  are  cool,'  said  Dr.  Kent,  looking  any  thing  but  cool  him- 
self,  *  I  will  remind  you  of  your  promise,  your  positive  promise  ;  there 
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is  Mr.  Lillburgh  now  approaching  the  house  ;  ask  both  your  heart  and 
conscience  liow  he  ought  to  be  received.     Grood  morning  to  you.' 

Without  stopping  to  consult  either  of  these  counsellors,  Mr.  Lee 
hastily  rang  the  bell.  *  We  are  both  engaged,  and  cannot  see  the  gen- 
tleman who  is  now  coming  to  the  door,'  said  he  to  the  servant.  The  door- 
bell was  heard  at  the  instant,  and  the  servant  hastened  to  obey  his  mas- 
ter's directions. 

The  doctor  was  gone.  Mr.  Lee,  pacing  the  parlor  alone,  imagined  to 
himself  all  sorts  of  arguments  to  satisfy  his  conscience  that  he  was  in 
the  right.  Yet,  thought  he,  my  little  darling  must  be  made  happy ;  all 
young  girls  love  trinkets  and  finery  ;  I  will  take  her  out  with  me  this 
morning,  and  she  shall  indulge  every  caprice  of  her  pretty  fancy;  pretty^ 
in  every  tiling  else  but  fixing  itself  on  that  Mr.  Lillburgh.  Pshaw  ! 
he  shall  not  have  her ;  call  Miss  here,'  he  continued  to  a  servant  who 
entered  at  tlic  moment.  The  servant  returned  after  a  few  minutes, 
saying  that  he  had  knocked  repeatedly  at  her  door,  but  received  no 
answer.  Vaguely  apprehensive  of  something  wrong,  Mr.  Lee  hastened 
himself  to  her  chamber  ;  but  how  was  he  shocked  on  entering,  to  find  his 
daughter  lying  senseless  in  a  swoon  near  an  open  window.  Ah !  what 
voice  whispered  him  that  she  had  seen  and  heard  at  that  window  what 
her  delicate  nerves  could  not  endure  !  He  raised  her  tenderly  in  his 
arms,  and  having  with  some  difficulty  restored  her  to  consciousness,- 
placed  her  on  the  bed.  *  Good  heavens  !'  tliought  he,  *  can  it  be  indeed 
so  serious  !'  But  ho  could  not  long  speculate  upon  this  subject ;  Lucy's 
cheek,  but  just  now  so  pale  and  marble-like,  soon  began  to  glow  with 
fever ;  her  pulse,  but  just  restored  to  action,  now  told  with  momently  in- 
creasing hurry  that  illness  had  seized  the  delicate  frame ;  the  sudden 
revulsion  from  new-bom  hope  to  despair  had  been  too  much  for  it. 
Poor  Mr.  Lee  !  what  did  his  heart  say  now  ?  Did  it  yet  upbraid  him  ? 
Dr.  Kent,  who  had  set  out  on  a  course  of  visits,  could  not  at  once  be 
found,  and  the  wretched  father  sat  gazing  in  agonizing  helplessness  on 
his  suflering  child  until  the  decline  of  the  day.  What  would  he  have 
given  to  live  over  again  the  last  few  hours  !  At  length  the  physician 
appeared  :  *  Now,'  said  he,  on  accosting  Mr.  Lee,  *  do  you  think  I  know 
my  own  business  or  not  ?  Do  I  make  mountains  of  mole-hills  or  not  ? 
I  know  wliat  I  was  about,  did  n't  I  ?' 

'  Alas,  yes  !'  replied  the  other,  in  a  self-accusing  tone,  *  and  J  did  not; 
but  oh  !  merciful  Providence  !  is  it  too  late  now  ?' 

<  Too  lato  ?  Heaven  knows,  pfx)r  young  lady !  she  'd  have  been  better 
off  if  she  'il  been  an  ugly  twelfth  daughter,  with  no  one  to  trouble  them- 
selves much  about  lier,  instead  of  a  beautiful  darling,  that  must  have 
one  particular  sort  of  happiness  and  no  other.' 

*  Spare  me  !  spare  me,  my  friend  !'  implored  Mr.  Lee. 

*  I  wish  you  had  spared  yourself,'  grumbled  Dr.  Kent. 

The  Doctor  was,  it  must  be  allowed,  a  little  rough  ;  but  he  had  been 
so  thoroughly  annoyed,  after  having,  as  he  thought,  with  unparalleled 
cunning  and  discretion  detected  the  difficulty  and  provided  a  remedy, 
to  find  his  plans  thwarted  by  an  obstinate  wilfulness,  that  he  could  not 
help  boiling  over  a  little  :  his  kind  feelings  however  soon  got  the  ascen- 
dency ;  the  deep  contrition  of  the  poor  father  touched  his  heart,  and  the 
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lovely  girl  who  had  only  increased  his  interest  in  her  by  making  good 
his  words,  received  from  him  the  most  attentive  care ;  nor  could  he 
doubt  that  at  length  his  advice  was  appreciated,  when  he  heard  Mr. 
Lee  take  every  opportunity  of  mentioning  Mr.  Lillburgh^s  name  with 
approbation  and  kindness,  always  regretting  that  he  had  made  such  a 
mistake  as  to  send  him  away  the  last  time  he  had  called  at  the  house. 

But  who  may  venture  to  choose  their  own  time  for  showing  kindness  ? 
Who  may,  having  refused  to  *  do  good  when  it  was  in  the  power  of  his 
hand  to  do  it,'  resume  at  will  the  precious  privilege  ?  Dr.  Kent,  satisfied 
with  his  friend's  repentance,  was  willing  to  take  any  step  which  might 
avail  to  retrieve  the  mischief;  but  when  this  last  would  have  lured  back 
by  civilities  the  repulsed  lover,  he  was  found  to  have  left  home  the  very 
day  after  his  mortifying  dismissal. 

Let  those  who  only  by  looking  hack  can  see  the  road  by  which  misery 
might  have  been  escaped,  while  before  the  vista  seems  quite  closed  up, 
conceive  the  deep  and  agonizing  perplexity  of  the  anxious  father.  His 
daughter,  comforted  no  doubt  by  his  frequent  recurrence  to  the  subject 
near  her  heart,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  treated  it,  slowly  raised 
her  drooping  head  ;  but  ho,  (the  entire  amende  being  still  out  of  his 
power)  hung  over  her  night  and  day,  oppressed  by  a  constant  sensation 
of  guilt,  scarcely  aware  of  her  partial  restoration.  For  some  days  this 
ordeal  lasted ;  there  seemed  a  risk  that  the  lover  might  in  the  bitterness 
of  his  disappointment  prolong  his  stay  indefinitely  ;  what  availed  it  then 
that  the  prejudice  and  ambition  which  had  exiled  him  were  now  anni- 
hilated ?  The  eagerly  coveted-prize  for  which  he  would  have  sacrificed 
his  daughter's  peace,  had  turned  to  ashes  in  his  grasp. 

But  the  door  to  returning  happiness  was  not  completely  closed.  Dr* 
Kent's  skill,  aided  no  doubt  by  Lucy's  young  confidence  in  her  lover's 
steadfastness,  kept  danger  at  bay,  until  one  of  those  opportune  accidents 
of  life,  which  like  many  of  the  best  things  in  it  look  threateningly  until 
time  takes  ofi*  the  veil,  occurred  in  the  shape  of  a  fire  on  the  premises 
of  the  wanderer;  which  news,  forcing  him  to  return,  the  indefatigable 
Dr.  Kent  at  once  oflTered  to  divert  his  mind  from  this  untoward  circum- 
stance, by  taking  him  to  join  the  family  dinner  of  his  friend  Mr.  Lee. 
The  sequel  may  be  imagined  ;  on  the  strength  of  this  friendly  invitation, 
aided  no  doubt  by  sundry  blushes  and  smiles  on  Lucy's  part,  Mr.  Lill- 
burgh  ventured  to  resume  his  visits,  and  Lucy's  check  always  looked 
so  particularly  rosy  on  sucli  occasions,  that  Mr.  Lee  soon  became  too 
entirely  happy  in  the  result,  to  cavil  any  longer  at  the  causc^of  her  re- 
novated  heahli  and  spirits.  Sometimes,  also,  memory  would  recall  for 
an  instant  that  terrible  period  of  aiixiety,  and  then  he  would  treat  Mr. 
Lillburgh  with  such  pointed  cordiality,  that  before  very  long  that  young 
gentleman  was  emboldened  to  take  advantage  of  his  civility,  and  make 
some  disclosure  of  his  men  plans  for  the  fair  Lucy's  happiness,  accor- 
ding to  the  liberty  of  speech  young  gentlemen  generally  allow  them- 
selves when  desirous  of  secunng  their  own.  Mr.  Lee  had  gone  too  far 
to  recede,  and  he  soon  found  himself  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  resting 
all  his  hopes  for  the  gratification  of  his  favorite  fancies  and  prejudices 
upon  the  anticipated  course  through  life  of  another  generation,  whose 
future  being  happily  so  distant,  promised  him  a  long  period  or  hope. 
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FRATRICIDES         DEATH 


R  II  A  y  K  > 


Tax  following  eiTort  of  a  wild  and  maddened  ima3[ination,  riotinj;  in  ita  own  unreal  world,  ia  by 
the  'AacBRiOAW  Opiom-Eatcb,*  wboae  remarkable  biatory  was  given  in  the  KiiiaxxaBoas.XR  for  July, 
1M2.  Ibe  us.  is  stained  in  sieveral  places  with  the  powerful  drug,  to  the  abuse  of  which  the  writer 
waa  so  irresistibly  addicted.  The  subjoined  remarks  precede  the  poem  :  'This  extravaganza  ia  wor- 
thy of  preservation  only  as  '  a  psychological  curiosity,'  like  CoLCfunox's  '  Kubla  Khan.*  which  waa 
composed  under  similar  circumstances ;  if  that  indeed  can  be  called  composition,  in  which  all  tha 
imajjes  rose  up  before  the  writer  as  tbinob,  with  a  parallel  production  of  the  correspondent  exprea- 
sions,  without  any  sensation  or  consciousness  of  edTort.  On  awaking,  he  appeared  to  have  a  distinct 
recollection  of  the  whole  :  taking  hia  pen,  ink  and  paper,  he  instantly  and  eagerly  wrote  down  the  lines 
that  are  here  preserved.  Ihe  state  of  corporeal  sleep  but  intellectual  activity,  during  the  continu- 
ance of  which  the  phenomenon  above  described  occurred,  was  caused  by  a  very  large  dose  of  opium, 
and  came  upon  me  v/hile  readiui;  the  *  Confession  oi  a  Fratricide,'  published  by  the  priest  who  attezided 
him  in  his  last  moments.  1  abould  warn  the  reader  that  the  fratricide,  like  the  author,  cooldnot  be 
said  to  possess  the  •  mens  saua  in  corpore  sano."  both  having  been  deranged.'       ^.^^  Kmioxxxbooxxii. 

The  universe  Hhook  as  the  monarch  passed 

On  the  way  to  Ills  northern  throne ; 
liis  robe  of  snow  aroimd  him  he  cast, 
lie  rode  on  tlie  wings  of  the  roaring  blast, 

.\nd  beneath  lum  dark  cloudn  \Nere  blown. 

His  fiUTow'd  and  hoarj'  brow  was  wreathed 

With  a  crown  of  diamond  frost ; 
Even  space  was  chill'd  wherever  lie  breathed, 
And  the  last  faint  smiles  which  summer  bequeathed, 

E>e  she  left  the  world,  were  lost 

The  leaves  which  wan  Autumn's  breath  had  seared 

Stem  Winter  swept  away ; 
Dark  and  drear>'  all  eartli  appeared  — 
Tlie  very  beams  of  the  bright  sun  feared 

To  pursue  their  accu>*tonfd  way. 

Mirth's  merry  laugh  at  tliat  moment  fled. 

And  Pleasure's  fiiir  cheek  grew  iwUe : 
The  living  sat  like  the  stony  dead, 
'Hift  rough  torrent  froze  in  its  craggv  bod. 

And  Heaven's  dew  turned  to  liail. 

The  forest  trees  waved  their  heads  on  high, 

And  shrunk  from  the  »torm's  fierce  stroke : 
The  lightning  flash'd  a-s  from  (Jod'b  own  eye. 
The  thunderbolt  (trash'd  through  tlie  startled  bky. 

As  it  s])lit  the  dffyin;:  oak. 

The  proud  lion  tri'iubled  and  Inwlrd  his  roar. 

The  tigress  crouch'd  in  fear ; 
The  angry  tea  l)tat  the  shndderbig  shore. 
And  the  ui'aft-ning  voice  of  (he  el«Mnent»«"  war 

\iuTi*i  terribly  on  the  ear. 

1  Mood  by  tiie  bed  when*  tin*  prisoner  lay ; 

Tlie  lamp  gave  a  lltful  liglii : 
I  lis  soul  was  hi  rug}:  ling  to  |niss  away : 
Oh,  (2oD !   how  1  pray  d  for  the  comingr  of  day  I 

iX-ath  wns  nufnl  iii  sucli  a  night. 
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Ills  cheek  vf9M  hollow,  and  sunk,  and  wan, 

And  his  lips  were  thin  and  blue ; 
The  uneaithW  look  of  that  dying  man, 
A»  his  tale  of  horror  he  thiu  be^m, 

Sent  a  chill  my  warm  heart  mrough : 

'  The  plague-tipoiB  of  crime  have  mmk  deep  in  my  heart. 

And  withered  my  whirling  brain ; 
The  deep  stamp  of  murder  could  never  depart 
From  thw  brow,  where  the  Angel  of  Death's  fiery  dart 
Ilad  graven  die  curse  of  Cain. 

'  Remorse  ha«  oft  waved  his  dusky  %ving8 

O'er  the  path  I  was  doom'd  to  tread ; 
Despair  has  long  frozen  Hope's  warm  springs ; 
I  have  felt  the  soid's  madness  which  Memory  brings, 

Allien  she  wakes  up  the  murder'd  dead. 

*  Tell  me  not  now  of  God's  mercy  or  love ! 
All  hope  of  pardon  is  past : 

A  brother's  blood  cries  for  vengeance  above ; 
This  brand  on  my  brow  will  my  foul  crime  prove  — 
My  torroeiit  for  ever  must  la.si ! 

'  Thuii  nocdtit  not  tremble ;  tliii<  arm  is  bound. 
And  its  iron  strength  ia  gone ; 
Despair  came  down  in  the  hollow  sound 
Of  my  fetters,  which  clank'd  on  the  loathing  gfrouiid 
Where  my  wearied  limbs  I  liad  thrown. 

'  I  bnatchwl  the  knife  irom  my  jailor  s  side 

And  buried  it  in  my  breast, 
But  they  cruelly  staunched  the  gushing  tide. 
And  closed  the  woimd,  though  'twas  deep  and  wide. 

And  9tiU.  1  might  not  rest ! 

'  Day  after  day  I  liad  gnawed  ray  clmin, 

Till  I  sharpened  the  stubborn  link ; 
But  when  I  had  pierced  the  swollen  vein, 
And  was  vninmig  in  death's  last  dreadful  pain, 

While  just  on  eternity's  brink  : 

*  FiVen  then  the  leech's  skill  prevaile<l ; 
I  was  saved  for  a  darker  fete ! 

My  very  guards  'neath  mjr  stem  glance  quailed. 
And  wth  their  cloaks  their  laces  veiled 
\a  tliey  passed  the  fast-barred  grate. 

*  I  LOVED !  Thou  know'st  not  half  the  power 
Of  woman's  love-lit  eye ; 

Her  voice  can  soothe  death's  gloomy  hour. 
Her  smiles  dispel  tlie  clouds  which  lower 
When  Affliction's  sea  rolls  high. 

'  My  heart  seemed  cold  as  the  frozen  snow 

Which  binds  dark  iEtna's  form, 
But  JLootf  raged  there  with  the  lava's  flo^'. 
And  madden'd  my  soul  with  the  scorching  glow 

Of  strong  passion's  thunder-storm. 
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*  I  told  my  love :  O  God!  even  itill 

I  hear  the  Tempter's  voice, 
Which  whispered  the  thought  in  my  mind,  to  fill 
My  page  of  crime  with  a  deed  of  ill 

That  made  all  hell  rejoice. 

*  I  knelt  at  her  feet,  and  my  proud  heart  bum'd 

When  she  spoke  of  my  brother's  love ; 
Aflection's  warmth  to  deep  hate  was  tum'd ; 
Ifis  proffered  hand  in  my  wrath  I  spum'd  — 

Not  all  his  prayers  could  move. 

*  At  dead  of  night  to  his  room  I  crept. 

As  noiseless  as  the  grave ; 
JDisturbed  in  his  dreams,  my  brother  wept. 
And  softly  murmur'd  her  name  while  he  slept ; 

Thai  word  new  fury  gave  ! 

*  The  sound  from  his  lip  had  scarcely  passed, 

When  mv  dagger  pierced  his  heart : 
One  dying  look  on  me  he  cast  — 
That  awtul  look  in  my  soul  will  last 

When  body  and  soul  shall  part ! 

*  When  the  deed  was  done,  in  horror  I  gazed 

On  the  face  of  the  murdcr*d  dead ; 
His  dark  and  brilliant  eye  waii  glazed : 
Wlien  I  thought  for  a  moment  his  arm  he  raised, 

I  hid  my  facje  in  the  bed. 

*  I  could  not  move  from  the  spot  where  I  stood  ; 

A  chilliness  froze  my  mind  : 
My  clothes  were  dyed  with  my  brother's  blood, 
'I'he  body  lay  in  a  crimson  flood. 

Which  clotted  his  hair  behind ! 

'  And  over  my  heart  that  moment  pass'd 

A  vision  of  former  years, 
Ere  sin  upon  my  soul  had  cast 
It's  withering  blight,  it's  poison-blast. 

It's  cloud  of  guilty  fears. 

*  The  home  where  our  youth's  first  hours  flew  by. 

In  its  beauty  before  me  rose ; 
The  holy  love  of  our  mother's  eye. 
Our  childhood's  pure  and  cloudless  sky 

And  its  light  and  fleeting  woes. 

*  When  our  hearts  in  strong  affection's  chain 

Were  so  closely,  fondly  tied, 
That  our  thoughts  and  feelings,  pleasure  and  pain, 
Were  one :  why  did  we  not  remain 

Through  life  thus  side  by  side  \ 

*  And  my  brother's  gentle  voice  then  fell 

Upon  my  tortured  ear ; 
Those  tones  I  once  had  loved  so  well. 
Now  wither'd  my  soul  like  a  flame  hoKH  hell 

With  vain  remorse  and  fear ! 
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'  All,  all  that  memorv  still  had  kept 

In  her  hidden  and  sUent  reign, 
Mv  youth's  warm  feelings,  which  long  had  slept, 
Like  a  torrent  of  fire  that  mcnnent  swept 

In  madness  o'er  my  brain. 

'  For  before  me  there  his  pallid  face 

In  death's  cold  stillness  lay; 
Even  murder  could  not  all  effiice 
Its  beauty,  whose  sad  and  shadowy  trace 

Still  lingered  round  that  clay. 

*  Sternly  I  bent  me  over  the  dead. 

And  strove  my  breast  to  steel. 
When  the  dagger  from  hilt  to  point  blood-red, 
Flash'd  on  my  sight,  and  I  madly  fled. 

The  torture  of  life  to  feeL 


*  Since  that  dread  hour  o'er  half  the  earth 
My  wearv  path  has  lain ; 
I  have  stood  where  the  mighty  Nile  has  birth, 
Where  Ganges  rolls  his  blue  waves  fortli 
In  triumph  to  the  main. 


'  In  the  silent  forest's  doomy  shade 

I  have  vainly  sought  for  rest; 
My  sunless  dwelling  I  have  made 
Wnere  the  hungry  tiger  nightly  stray 'd. 
And  the  serpent  found  a  nest. 

*  But  still,  where'er  I  tum'd,  there  hiy 

My  brother's  lifeless  form ; 
When  I  watched  the  cataract's  giant  play 
As  it  flung  to  the  skv  its  foaming  spray. 

When  Istood  'midst  the  rushmg  storms 

*  Still,  still  that  awful  face  was  shown. 

That  dead  and  soulless  eye ; 
The  breeze's  soft  and  soothmg  tone 
To  me  still  seemed  his  partkog  groan  — 

A  sound  I  could  not  fly ! 


*  In  the  fearfhl  silence  of  the  night 
Still  by  my  couch  he  stood. 
And  when  mom  <;ame  fortli  in  splendor  bright. 
Still  there,  between  me  and  the  light. 
Was  traced  that  scene  of  blood  !* 


He  paused  :    Death's  iey  hand  was  laid 

Upon  his  burning  brow  ; 
Hiat  eye,  whose  fiery  glance  had  made 
Plis  sternest  guards  snnnk  back  afraid, 

Was  glazed  and  sightless  now. 

And  o'er  his  face  the  grave's  dark  hue 

Was  in  fixed  shadow  cast ; 

His  spasm-drawn  lips  more  fearful  grew 
In  the  ghastly  shade  of  their  lurid  blue ; 
With  a  shudaer  that  ran  that  cold  form  through. 

The  murderer's  spirit  paaied ! 
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We  proceed,  in  anotlier  and  concluding  paper,  as  promised  in  the 
last  number  of  the  Knickerbocker,  to  direct  the  reader's  attention  to 
the  Architectural  Antiquities  of  Sici/y,  especially  those  of  Grecian  struc- 
ture, whicli  will  be  described  in  the  order  in  which  they  were  visited. 
The  first  are  those  of  Egesta,  or  Segeste,  as  it  is  sometimes  called ; 
a  city  said  to  have  been  built  in  the  remote  age  of  the  Siculi,  and  which 
was  destroyed  by  Agathoclcs,  the  potter's  son,  who  reduced  all  Sicily 
two  hundred  and  eighty  years  before  the  Christian  era.     It  lies  about 
forty  or  fifty  miles  from  Palermo,  among  the  mountains  which  cluster  . 
round  the  famed  Mount  Erix,  on  which  once  stood  a  temple  dedicated  to 
Venus.     On  leaving  Alcamo,  which  may  be  called  a  city  of  convents, 
midway  between  Palermo  and  Segeste,  the  broad  slopes  of  an  ample 
valley  lie  before  the  traveller,  which  though  almost  treeless,  arc  waviag 
with  beans,  and  grain  and  grass.     In  the  depth,  is  a  river  meandering  . 
among  fragrant  oleanders ;  on  the  left,  the  valley  is  intersected  by  ^ 
range  of  distant  mountains;  on  the  right  is  a  beautiful  bay  of  the  Medu' 
terranoan.    Across  the  valley  the  mountains  form  a  green  amphitheatre,' 
and  high  in  its  remotest  part  is  seen  the  Temple  of  Segeste,  but  merely 
as  a  point  of  light  and  shade  upon  the  bosom  of  the  mountain.     The 
next  view,  if  he  takes  our  route,  is  from  the  ancient  Grecian  city  of 
Catafimi,  itself  perched  on  a  mountain's  top.     He  looks  down  a  deep 
luxuriant  vale,  and  on  a  grassy  knoll  about  three  miles  distant,  lifted 
from  the  depths  of  the  valley  by  precipitous  crags,  stands  the  solitary 
temple ;  and  if  seen  as  we  saw  it,  receiving  the  last  golden  rays  of  the 
setting  sun  while  all  below  is  wrapped  in  shade.     The  next  day,  would- 
he  visit  the  temple,  his  road  lies  through  the  valley  of  which  I  have  last 
spoken.    And  surely  he  never  passed  through  such  an  Arcadian  scene 
as  this.    Almond  and  orange  trees  fill  the  air  with  fragrance;  his  path 
struggles  through  the  tangled  flowers,  the  cistus  and  the  blue  convolvu- 
lus, and  he  disturbs  the  nightingale  in  her  pleasant  haunt.     At  length, 
(^merging  from  the  valley,  and  climbing  the  steep  side  of  a  mountain,  he 
stands  before  the  temple.     It  is  a  majestic  pile,  about  two  hundred  feet 
in  length  and  eighty-eight  in  breadth,  having  fourteen  columns  on  each 
side  and  six  at  each  end,  in  all  thirty-six  columns,  of  about  six  feet  in 
diameter ;  not  flnterl,  as  is  usual  in  Grecian  Doric  temples,  but  having 
a  very  peculiar  form.     It  stands  on  a  platform  raised  on  three  gigantic 
steps.     All  the  columns  are  standing  ;  the  entablatures  and  pediments 
are  in   pretty  good  preservation,  but   it  is  roofless,  and  flowers  and 
weeds  are  now  waving  where  once  trode  the  white-robed  priests.     The 
breezes  from  the  fragrant  mountains  and  the  distant  sea,  of  which  it 
commands  a  fine  view,  sigh  through  it  in  harmony  with  its  sad  and  soli- 
tary grandeur. 
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On  a  neighboring  hill  are  the  vestiges  of  the  ancient  city,  a  few  ruined 
towers,  probably  of  the  citadel,  and  a  theatre,  the  stone  seats  of  which 
are  almost  entire ;  part  of  the  sculptured  figure  of  a  faun  still  remains 
on  the  proscenium ;  wild  shrubs  shade  a  great  part  of  the  ruin,  and 
where  manhood  and  beauty  once  sat,  listening  to  the  tragedies  of  an 
Eschylus  or  Euripides,  the  adder  and  the  lizards  sun  themselves.  The 
next  ruins  we  visited  were  those  of  Selinunte,  anciently  Selinus  or  Seli- 
nunlium,  which  lies  on  the  southern  coast  of  the  island.  This  city  was 
founded  by  a  colony  of  Greeks  about  twenty-five  hundred  years  ago. 
It  was  taken  during  the  Carthaginian  wars,  and  in  a  great  measure  des- 
troyed by  Hannibal  the  son  of  Giscon,  four  hundred  and  nine  years  be- 
fore Christ.  The  country  on  approaching  Selinunte  is  a  dreary  plain 
covered  with  the  palmetto.  On  gazing  toward  the  sea,  when  distant  two 
or  three  miles,  the  traveller's  eye  catches  what  he  would  take  for  a 
rocky  hill,  were  it  not  for  a  few  mutilated  columns  which  rise  above  the 
blue  horizon.  As  he  approaches,  tlie  stupendous  scene  of  ruin  strikes 
him  with  awe.  There  in  a  mighty  heap  lie  column  and  capital,  me- 
tope and  cornice;  and  the  mind  is  lost  in  wonder  at  the  power  that  raised 
these  giant  structures,  and  the  power  that  overthrew  them.  Only  one 
complete  column,  and  that  without  its  capital,  and  several  mutilated 
ones,  remain  standing  of  the  great  temple  supposed  to  be  of  Neptune ; 
the  rest  are  prostrate  ;  and  all  lying  in  one  direction,  bear  evidence  that 
they  have  been  thrown  down  by  an  earthquake. 

The  first  temple  is  Grecian  Doric,  as  are  all  those  of  which  I  shall 
speak.  Its  columns  are  about  eleven  feet  across,  and  they  must  have 
been,  including  their  capitals,  more  than  sixty  feet  high.  Above  these 
lofty  columns  was  placed  the  architrave,  one  of  the  stones  of  which,  that 
we  measured,  was  twenty-five  feet  in  length,  eight  in  height,  and  six  in 
thickness ;  but  another  is  still  larger ;  forty  feet  long,  seven  broad,  and 
three  deep.  To  transport  these  enormous  masses  of  stone  from  their 
quarry,  which  is  several  miles  distant,  with  a  deep  valley  and  river  in- 
tervening, would  trouble  the  modem  engineer ;  but  to  poise  and  place 
them  on  the  top  of  the  columns,  seventy  feet  from  the  ground,  with  our 
mechanical  means,  were  indeed  a  great  feat.  The  columns  were  not  of 
single  pieces,  but  composed  of  several,  and  they  now  lie,  to  use  an  unpo- 
ctical  phrase,  like  rows  of  enormous  cheeses.  The  great  temple  was 
three  hundred  and  thirty-four  feet  long,  one  hundred  and  fifty-four  wide ; 
its  porticoes  at  each  end  were  four  columns  in  depth,  eight  in  width ;  a 
double  row  on  the  sides  of  the  cella  or  interior  edifice,  which  in  all  Gre- 
cian temples  was  the  sanctum  sanctorum.  In  all,  there  must  have  been 
eighty  colunms.  There  is  one  remarkable  feature  about  this  temple, 
which  is,  that  none  of  the  columns  were  fluted  except  those  of  the  east- 
ern end.  About  thirty  paces  from  this  ruin,  which  the  Sicilians  call 
the  Pileri  di  Giganti,  or  Pillars  of  the  Giants,  are  the  remains  of  another 
temple  which  was  about  two  hundred  feet  long :  its  entablature  was  sup- 
ported by  thirty-six  fluted  columns  of  seven  feet  in  diameter  and  thirty- 
five  feet  long,  each  of  a  single  piece  of  stone.  Only  a  few  fragments 
of  the  columns  remain  standing  in  their  places.  Treading  another 
thirty  paces,  you  come  to  a  temple  which  is  of  rather  larger  dimen- 
sions than  tlie  one  last  mentioned.    The  columns  of  this  were  also  fluted, 
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but  no  part  of  the  edifice  is  standing,  except  a  solitary  pilaster,  which 
was  probably  a  portion  of  the  cella.  These  temples  were  built  of  a 
hard  but  porous  stone,  of  a  light  color,  and  were  probably  covered  with 
a  thin  coat  of  cement.  They  command  an  extensive  view  both  of  sea 
and  land,  and  in  their  primal  days  must,  with  their  tower-like  columns, 
their  sculptured  entablatures  and  pediments,  have  risen  above  the  scene 
in  majestic  grandeur. 

Three  quarters  of  a  n>ile  from  these  temples  was  the  ancient  port, 
now  choked  with  sand,  and  near  it  are  the  remains  of  edifices  supposed 
to  have  been  the  magazines.  On  an  adjoining  hill  are  remnants  of 
.three  temples  and  two  towers,  in  almost  undistinguishable  ruin.  We 
left  Selinunte  with  a  lasting  but  melancholy  impression,  and  were  re- 
minded of  the  lines : 

*  Two  or  three  columns  and  many  a  stone, 
Marble  anil  granite,  with  grass  o'ergrown : 


Remnants  of  things  which  have  passed  away, 
Fragments  of  stone  rcar'd  by  creatures  of  clay  ? 


Girgenti,  anciently  called  Agragas  and  Agrigentum,  is  situated  on  the 
southern  coast  of  Sicily,  in  a  delicious  country  ;  the  modem  city  was 
built  by  the  Saracens  on  the  summit  of  a  hill  upward  of  eleven  hun- 
dred feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.     The  site  of  the  ancient  city  is 
lower,  and  about  a  mile  distant.     It  was  probably  founded  in  the  eighth 
century  before  Chkist.    In  its  flourishing  state  it  contained  two  hundred 
thousand  inhabitants,  who  were  celebrated  for  their  hospitality,  their 
love  of  the  arts  and  luxurious  style  of  living.    Plato  was  so  much  struck 
with  the  solidity  of  their  buildings  and  the  sumptuousness  of  their  din- 
ners, that  he  said  they  *  built  as  though  they  thought  themselves  immortal, 
but  ate  as  though  they  never  expected  to  eat  again.'     The  horses  of 
Agrigentum  were  celebrated  ;  and  one  of  the  citizens  returning  from  the 
Olympic  games,  on  entering  his  native  town,  was  followed  by  three  hun- 
dred chariots,  each  drawn  by  four  white  horses  sumptuously  caparisoned. 
The  govenunent  of  this  little  state,  whose  inhabitants  never  amounted 
to  more  than  eight  hundred  thousand,  was  at  first  monarchical,  after- 
ward democratic  ;  but  neither  the  forms  of  its  institutions,  nor  its  riches 
and  grandeur,  could  save  it  from  misfortune  :  it  was  besieged  several 
times  by  the  Carthaginians,  and  at  length,  after  a  siege  of  three  years, 
was  taken  and  sacked  by  Hannibal,  the  son  of  Giscon.     In  alluding  to 
these  misfortunes,  the  historian  says  :  *  Yet  of  all  the  Sicilian  cities,  the 
fate  of  Agrigentum  seemed  the  most  worthy  to  be  deplored,  from  the 
striking  contrast  of  its  fallen  state  with  its  recent  splendor  and  pros- 
perity.    The  natural  beauties  of  Agrigentum  were  secured  by  strength 
and  adorned  with  elegance  ;  and  whoever  considered  either  the  innu- 
nrerable  advantages  of  the  city  itself,  or  the  gay  cultivation  of  the  sur- 
rounding territory,  which  abounded  in  every  luxury  of  the  sea  and  land, 
was  ready  to  pronounce  the  Agrigentines  the  most  favored  inhabitants 
of  the  earth.     The  exuberant  fertility  of  the  soil,  particularly  the  rich 
luxuriance  of  the  vines  and  olives,  exceeded  every  thing  that  is  related 
of  the  happiest  climates,  and  furnished  the  means  of  lucrative  commerce 
with  the  populous  coast  of  Africa,  which  was  sparingly  provided  with  those 
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valuable  plants.  The  extraordinary  wealth  of  the  Agrigentines  was  dis- 
played in  the  magnificence  of  public  edifices  and  in  the  splendid  enjoy- 
ment of  private  fortunes.  They  had  begun  and  almost  completed  the 
celebrated  Temple  of  Jupiter,  built  in  the  grandest  style  of  architecture, 
employed  by  the  Greeks  on  the  greatest  and  most  solemn  occasions.' 

The  ancient  city  of  Agragas  stood  on  an  elevated  platform  or  table 
of  land,  three  sides  of  which  fell  off  in  steep  precipices  ;  the  fourth  side 
was  sunnounted  by  the  lofty  hill  on  which  the  modem  city  stands. 
These  steep  precipices  were  the  natural  walls  of  the  city,  and  were 
made  more  available  for  defence  by  excavation  on  the  inside,  so  as  to 
leave  a  solid  wall  of  rock  rising  round  the  city.  On  the  verge  of  this 
platform,  which  gradually  sinks  from  east  to  west,  and  on  the  side  next 
the  sea,  which  is  about  a  mile  distant,  are  seen  the  remains  of  no  fewer 
than  six  temples.  They  stood  in  a  general  line,  but  at  irregular  inter- 
vals, and  must  have  formed  one  of  the  most  magnificent  spectacles  that 
the  art  of  man  has  ever  presented  to  the  eye.  The  remains  of  three 
other  temples  exist,  but  they  lie  at  a  distance  from  this  grand  range. 
On  the  eastern  and  highest  part  of  the  platform,  where  tlie  natural 
wall  of  which  I  have  spoken  makes  an  angle,  stood  the  Temple  of 
Juno  Lucina ;  next  came  the  Temple  of  Concord ;  next  the  Temple 
of  Hercules,  near  which  was  the  Temple  of  Jupiter,  called  of  the  Giants ; 
next  came  the  Temple  of  Venus,  and  lastly  that  of  Castor  and  Pollux. 
The  approach  to  the  ruins  of  those  temples  from  the  modem  city  is  over 
the  site  of  the  ancient,  now  shaded  by  olive,  almond,  and  carruba  trees.. 
The  Temple  of  Juno  is  a  picturesque  ruin ;  all  the  columns  on  the 
northern  side  are  standing,  also  several  at  the  ends,  and  part  of  the  en- 
tablature ;  the  rest  of  the  building,  corroded  by  time  or  entirely  pros- 
trate, lies  under  an  exuberant  growth  of  flowers  and  shrubs. 

Descending  from  this  temple,  we  pass  through  a  sort  of  wild  garden, 
with  here  and  there  an  olive-tree  or  dark  carruba  ;  on  the  left  are  the 
ruins  of  the  ancient  rock-wall,  huge  fragments  of  which  in  places 
have  fallen  down  the  precipice  ;  other  parts  are  perforated  as  with  win^ 
dows  or  loop-holes,  or  with  deep  cell-like  excavations :  these  are  the 
tombs  of  the  ancient  Agrigentines,  now  tenantless  and  void.  Those 
window-like  apertures  were  evidently  made  so  by  the  action  of  the 
elements  or  the  violence  of  man ;  and  it  is  related  that  in  consequence 
of  the  Agrigentines  having  made  their  tombs  in  the  walls,  they  were 
so  much  weakened  that  the  Carthaginians  by  means  of  their  engines 
were  enabled  to  batter  them  down  and  obtain  an  entrance.  We  now 
come  to  the  Temple  of  Concord,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  specimens  of 
Grecian  Doric  in  existence.  It  is  roofless,  but  otherwise  almost  perfect. 
It  has  twenty-four  columns ;  it  is,  like  the  temple  of  Juno,  raised  on  a 
platform  of  several  steps,  and  about  one  hundred  and  fifty-four  feet  in 
length  and  fifty-five  in  breadth.  It  seems  that  this  temple  was  used  in 
times  past  for  a  Christian  church,  and  the  sides  of  its  cella  are  perfo- 
rated by  arched  openings.  The  next  temple  is  near  one  of  the  ancient 
city  gates,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  dedicated  to  Hercules :  it  was 
celebrated  in  ancient  times  for  having  in  it  a  fine  picture  of  Alcmena ; 
but  it  is  now  a  confused  heap  of  ruin,  with  only  one  column  standing, 
which  proves  it  to  have  been  of  larger  dimensions  than  the  temples  juat 
mentioned. 
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Turning  a  little  to  the  right,  we  come  upon  the  Temple  of  Jupiter 
Olympius,  commonly  called  of  the  Giants,  the  largest  sacred  edifice  in 
Sicily,  and  one  of  the  most  stupendous  works  of  the  ancients.  It  was 
in  length  three  hundred  and  sixty-eight  feet,  in  breadth  one  hundred  and 
eighty ;  the  breadth  or  diameter  of  its  columns  at  the  base  thirteen  feet 
four  inches ;  the  height  of  the  columns  must  have  been  seventy-five 
feet ;  above  these  rose  a  massive  entablature,  and  the  top  of  the  pediments 
could  not  have  been  less  than  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  high !  The 
grandeur  of  the  door  and  vestibule  corresponded  to  the  simple  majesty 
of  the  whole  building,  whose  sculptured  ornaments  represented,  with  the 
finished  elegance  and  laborious  accuracy  that  distinguished  each  par- 
ticular figure,  the  *  Defeat  of  the  Giants  and  the  Taking  of  Troy.'  In 
the  interior  ranged  twenty-four  antaj,  or  square  pillars,  of  fifty  feet  in 
height ;  on  the  top  of  each  was  a  scupltured  giant  twenty-seven  feet  in 
height,  which  with  his  hands  clasped  over  his  head  supported  the  lofty 
roof.  One  can  scarcely  conceive  any  thing  more  noble  and  majestic 
than  til  is  wonderful  edifice,  in  comparison  with  which,  though  covering 
much  more  ground,  St.  Peter's  in  Rome  is  a  splendid  gew-gaw.  But 
what  remains  of  this  great  temple  ?  A  wide  heap  of  ruin ;  the  interior 
of  which,  the  columns  and  walls  having  fallen  outward,  is  a  flowery 
field,  in  which  lie  some  fragments  of  those  huge  giants  that  once  sup- 
ported tiie  rfX)f.  One  of  these  is  tolerably  entire :  the  curls  of  his  hair 
form  a  sort  of  garland  :  it  lies  with  its  face  upward,  and  when  I  stood 
by  it,  my  own  head  scarcely  reached  as  high  as  the  brow  of  the  statue. 
It  is  composed  of  several  pieces  of  stone,  as  are  the  columns  of  this 
temple,  and  most  of  the  others  of  Agrigentum.  On  every  side  of  this 
elevated  field  lie  the  walls,  entablatures,  and  columns  in  enormous  frag-- 
ments :  the  capitals  of  the  columns  look  like  huge  rocks  that  have  been 
hurled  there  by  some  violent  convulsion  of  nature. 

A  short  distance  from  this  temple  are  the  ruins  of  the  Temple  of  Venus, 
and  another  of  Castor  and  Pollux,  of  which  two  of  the  columns  and 
part  of  the  entablature  are  entire,  and  the  thin  coat  of  cement  or  stucco 
which  covered  them  is  in  some  parts  as  perfect  as  ever.  The  stone 
of  which  the  temples  were  constructed  is  of  a  very  porous  nature,  a 
sort  of  tufa,  full  of  sea-shells,  and  when  seen  in  the  sunlight,  of  a  golden 
hue  ;  but  they  were  all  covered  with  stucco,  which,  judging  from  what 
remains,  was  nearly  as  hard  as  porcelain,  and  gave  a  beautiful  and 
finished  appearance  to  the  otherwise  rude  material.  Of  the  other  re- 
mains in  Agrigentum,  the  limits  of  this  article  will  not  allow  me  to 
speak.  But  the  reader  would  ask,  how  came  these  temples  in  such  a 
state  of  ruin  ?  On  this  subject  there  has  been  some  dispute  ;  but  their 
destruction  may  most  reasonably  be  attributed  to  a  mightier  agency 
than  man's.  Earthquake  has  shattered  these  gorgeous  temples ;  the 
time  when  is  not  recorded.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  they  were 
destroyed,  as  well  as  those  of  Selinus,  by  the  dreadful  earthquakes  that 
shook  Italy  and  Sicily  in  the  dark  age  of  Valens  and  Valentinian,  three 
hundred  and  sixty-five  years  after  Ciihist. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  Syracuse,  once  the  capital  of  Sicily,  and  the 
birth-place  of  the  great  Archimedes.  It  was  founded  by  Archias,  one 
of  the  HeraclidfiB,  more  than  seven  hundred  years  before  the  Christian 
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era,  and  according  to  some  authors  contained  within  its  walls  at  one 
time,  one  million  two  hundred  thousand  inhabitants  ;  could  maintain  an 
army  of  one  hundred  thousand  foot,  ten  thousand  horse,  with  a  navy  of 
five  hundred  armed  vessels.  Little  now  remains  of  a  place  once  so 
populous  and  so  powerful,  save  tlie  shrunken  modem  city  of  Syracusa, 
containing  about  nine  thousand  inhabitants,  and  a  few  almost  unintelli- 
gible ruins  scattered  among  vineyards,  olive-groves,  and  fields  of  com, 
or  over  the  high  wastes  of  the  barren  Epipole,  on  the  summit  of  which 
the  curious  will  find  ruined  walls  and  fortresses  of  massive  and  beautiful 
masonry.  From  those  the  eye  commands  the  whole  site  of  the  ancient 
city.  There  lies,  at  the  distance  of  three  miles,  the  small  island  of 
Ortygia,  on  which  is  the  modern  town  ;  on  its  right  is  the  narrow  en- 
trance from  the  sea,  which  lies  beyond,  to  the  greater  harbor,  that  ap- 
pears like  a  beautiful  lake,  and  is  about  two  miles  long  and  one  and  a 
half  broad.  On  the  left  of  the  island  of  Ortygia  is  all  that  remains  of 
the  lesser  port  of  Syracuse.  On  this  side  the  island  is  connected  with 
the  main  land  by  means  of  a  draw-bridge.  In  Ortygia  is  the  famous 
fountain  of  Arethusa  :  the  spring  is  yet  clear  and  copious  ;  but  the  only 
nymphs  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  see  wore  engaged  in  the  necessary 
vocation  of  cleansing  the  soiled  linen  of  Syracusa.  The  remains  of  a 
beautiful  temple  of  Minerva  form  a  part  of  the  cathedral  church.  Near 
the  small  river  Anapus  are  two  columns,  the  remnants  of  a  temple  of 
Jupiter,  which  once  contained  a  statue  of  that  god,  wearing  a  robe  of 
gold  ;  but  Dionysius  the  tyrant  stripped  it  off",  saying  *  it  was  too  cold 
ibr  winter  and  too  hot  for  summer.'  Among  the  seats  of  a  noble  theatre 
now  stands  a  mill,  that  is  supplied  with  water  diverted  from  an  ancient 
aqueduct  close  by  :  a  strange  metamorphosis  indeed  !  This  aqueduct 
conveys  the  wator  thirty  miles.  It  may  have  been  of  Greek  con- 
struction originally,  but  that  part  of  it  which  I  have  seen  is  evidently 
Saracenic.  The  rocky  site  of  Syracuse  is  in  many  parts  perforated 
with  tombs;  the  roads  are  literally  honey-combed  with  them.  There 
is  a  street  excavated  in  the  limestone  rock  which  on  either  side  is  full 
of  cells,  and  it  may  indeed  be  said  of  Syracuse  that  it  is  a  great  burying- 
ground.  The  orang(?s,  vines,  and  figs  of  Syracuse  are  still  flourishing, 
and  the  earth  yet  yields  its  hundred  fold  ;  but  its  glory  is  departed,  and 
the  traveller  looks  in  vain  for  satisfactory  vestiges  of  that  mighty  city. 

There  are  many  other  interesting  remains  of  antiquity  in  Sicily,  but 
I  must  hasten  to  a  conclusion.  I  trust  the  reader  will  have  found  the 
subject  of  this  article  interesting,  although  treated  briefly  and  imper- 
fectly. The  traveller  is  unworthy  of  his  privilege,  and*  forgetful  of  duty 
if  he  extracts  not  from  the  scenes  described  some  moral  lesson  or  reli- 
gious truth.  The  reader  has  accompanied  me  in  imagination  through 
classic  Sicily.  ITo  has  seen  the  lonely  temple  of  Segeste,  standing 
among  the  mountains  like  a  widowed  thing,  mourning  in  silence  the 
departed.  Where  is  the  multitude  that  once  thronged  around  its  walls? 
Mount  Erix  still  battles  with  the  clouds,  as  in  the  days  of  Agathocles. 
He  has  clambered  with  me  among  the  prostrate  columns  of  Selinunte : 
once,  from  beneath  those  massive  porticoes,  the  Selinuntine,  in  the  pride 
of  his  heart,  looked  upon  the  crowded  port  and  distant  mountains  as  we 
look  on  the  Hudson,  with  its  white  sails  and  swift  steamers,  and  the 
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neighboring  hills.  Where  and  what  are  they  ?  The  distant  mountains 
stand,  but  the  great  works  which  he  erected  to  be  a  living  honor  to  his 
name  and  country,  are  perished  forever.  He  has  lingered  with  me 
among  the  ruins  of  the  splendid  Agrigentum.  Its  numerous  temples 
are  dilapidated,  or  crumbling  on  the  earth ;  its  walls,  once  its  vaunted 
strength,  are  strewed  in  shattered  fragments  on  the  steeps  around.  The 
dust  of  its  multitudes  serves  to  fertilize  the  soil  of  its  ancient  site!  But 
the  stream  still  flows  which  gave  its  name  to  the  city,  and  the  hills 
around  yet  produce  the  oil,  the  wine,  and  the  grain.  We  have  sojourned 
for  a  time  among  the  melancholy  vestiges  of  Syracuse;  the  scene 
of  battles  far  more  bloody  than  this  land  has  ever  known.  The  army 
which  the  Athenians,  inflated  with  pride  and  presumption,  sent  against 
Syracuse,  was  here  defeated.  In  yonder  land-locked  bay  the  Athenian 
fleet,  the  mightiest  that  republic  had  ever  sent  forth,  and  which  they 
believed  invincible,  was  destroyed.  And  the  Roman  orator  has  elo- 
quently said,  that  not  only  the  navy  of  Athens,  but  the  glory  and  the 
4Bmpire  of  that  republic,  suffered  shipwreck  in  the  fatal  harbor  of 
Syracuse.  It  was  there  the  wonderful  mechanical  skill  of  Archimedes 
was  displayed  against  the  Roman  fleet,  and  those  quiet  waters  have  been 
strewed  with  the  dying  and  the  dead.  From  this  deserted  citadel,  call- 
ed of  *  Labdalus,'  the  eye  embraces  the  whole  site  of  the  once  populous 
Syracuse  ;  and  what  does  it  l)ohold  ?  On  the  distant  island  of  Ortygia, 
an  insignificant  town,  with  a  few  small  craf\  at  anchor  in  the  bay ; 
nearer,  a  desert  of  rocky  hills,  a  goat-herd,  and  a  few  straggling  goats. 
Turning  away  from  the  melancholy  scene,  we  ^hold  afar  off*  the  snow- 
clad  iEtna.  What  a  contrast  is  this  to  what  we  have  just  reviewed  in 
the  mind's  eye !  That  is  the  work  of  God !  Since  its  huge  pyramid 
arose,  nation  after  nation  has  possessed  its  fertile  slopes.  The  Siculi 
have  labored  on  its  sides ;  the  Greek,  the  Carthaginian  and  the  Roman ; 
the  Norman  and  the  Saracen  have  struggled  for  mastery  at  its  foot ;  but 
the  roar  of  the  battle  is  past ;  the  chariot  and  the  charioteer  are  mingled 
in  the  dust.  Yet  yon  earth-bom  giant,  fed  by  continual  fires,  each  cen- 
tury augments,  and  in  all  probability  will  continue  to  do  so  until 

'  The  cloud-capt  towerts  the  gori^eouR  palocns, 
The  solemn  templon,  ypu  the  great  globe  itself 
Shall  <]us»olve,  and  like  the  baRples.«*  fabric 
Of  a  viiiiuu,  leave  not  a  wreck  liehind!' 

May  we  not  in  these  things  read  deep  lessons  applicable  to  ourselves  ? 
The  history  of  the  people  whose  noble  works  I  have  endeavored  to  des- 
cribe,  should  in  the  first  place  teach  us  how  noble  a  thing  it  is  to  con- 
struct works  of  beauty  and  utility,  not  only  for  our  own  gratification, 
but  for  the  benefit  of  jK).sterity  also.  The  selfish  and  unreflecting,  even 
the  modern  utilitarian,  will  perhaps  laugh  at  the  thought,  and  say: 
*  What  folly  to  undertake  such  labors  for  the  benefit  of  posterity !  We  will 
labor  for  ourselves.'  I  would  ask  such  persons,  what  would  have  been 
our  state  if  the  ancients  had  entertained  such  grovelling  notions  ?  Do 
they  not  know  that  most  of  the  elegant  as  well  as  the  useful,  is  the  rich 
bequest  of  these  ancients  whom  they  aflfect  to  despise  ?  There  is  not  in 
the  whole  city  of  New- York  a  house,  however  lowly,  but  in  some  part 
of  it  I  could  point  out  a  moulding  or  an  ornament  that  comes  from  the 
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ancients.  But  there  are  other  points  of  view  perhaps  of  higher  conse- 
quence. Their  temples  were  erected  to  the  gods ;  mistaken  as  they 
were  in  their  religious  notions,  we  Christians  may  be  put  to  shame  by 
the  devotion  of  the  pagan.  Not  to  man  were  their  temples  erected. 
Man  enjoyed  their  beauty ;  gazed  with  admiration  on  their  exquisite 
forms,  and  lingered  under  their  shady  porticoes ;  but  the  eye  of  the  god 
to  whom  each  temple  was  dedicated  was  supposed  to  be  on  the  work, 
and  the  aim  of  the  builders  was  perfection  in  every  part ;  and  even  that 
which  the  eye  of  the  multitude  never  rested  on,  was  finished  with  elabo- 
rate care.  I  would  ask,  is  there  such  a  lofty  feeling  among  us  ?  Are 
we  willing  to  expend  toil  and  cost  on  that  which  will  never  gratify  our 
senses  ?  You  will  answer  no.  Is  not  this  then  a  lesson  to  us  ?  Ano- 
ther view  of  the  matter :  These  works  of  art  were  the  objects  of  vene- 
ration and  love;  city  vied  .with  city  in  their  construction;  it  was  a 
noble  emulation  —  think  you  not  nobler  than  the  competition  for  sordid 
gold  ?  The  citizen  gazed  with  pride  upon  the  marble  triumphs  of  his 
native  place ;  he  loved  it  more  than  ever,  and  felt  his  patriotism  kindle 
as  he  gazed. 

Let  us  not  think  that  rail- roads  and  canals  are  the  only  works  worthy 
of  modern  civilization.  If  we  look  to  intents,  (and  what  ought  we  to 
look  at  ?)  I  doubt  much  but  the  ancients  rose  superior  to  us.  We  are 
in  the  enjoyment  of  many  advantages  of  which  they  knew  nothing.  The 
wonder-working  press  was  unknown  to  them  ;  and  above  all,  the  beauti- 
ful light  of  Christianity  had  not  been  shed  on  the  world.  We  have  the 
broad  day  ;  they  wrought  in  the  twilight  gloom.  What  majestic  monu- 
ments of  art !  what  enduring  legacies  of  beauty !  what  objects  to  make 
a  man  love  his  country  more  and  more,  could  have  been  erected  with 
the  means  expended  a  few  years  ago  in  reckless  speculatons  !  Instead 
of  turning  with  melancholy  loathing  to  those  broken  bubbles  on  which 
the  hopes  and  fortunes  of  many  of  us  were  suspended,  we  could  at  least 
look  with  admiration  on  the  marble  pile,  and  exclaim,  *  I  also  can  be 
proud  of  the  genius  and  taste  of  my  country !'  Another  lesson  we  may 
learn  from  the  fate  of  ancient  states :  it  is  to  beware  of  presumptuous 
pride  and  overweening  conceit :  these  are  the  result  of  inconsiderate 
ignorance.  It  was  through  presumptuous  pride  that  Athens  fell,  as  I 
have  before  intimated.  We  have  reason  to  fear  there  are  many, 
some  unconscious  of  the  injury  they  do,  and  perhaps  with  just  intentions, 
who  feed  this  appetite  for  undue  praise.  Others,  for  mere  popularity  or 
the  applause  of  the  day,  minister  with  adroitness  the  sweet  though  poison- 
ous morsel  for  which  our  vanity  and  self-love  are  open-moutlied ;  which 
(to  carry  on  the  simile,)  puffs  us  up  with  the  comfortable  notion  that 
we  are  superior  in  every  respect  to  all  other  nations,  ancient  or  modem. 
It  would  be  well  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  this  syren's  song :  let  us  learn  if 
possible  to  know  ourselves ;  let  us  remember  that  there  is  no  perfection, 
either  in  men  or  their  institutions ;  and  by  avoiding  a  vain  and  presump- 
tuous spirit,  and  scanning  with  a  careful  eye  the  causes  of  the  greatness 
which  under  Providence  we  possess,  we  shall  be  most  likely  to  approach 
the  perfection  which  we  all  desire.  We  can  have  little  doubt  that  the 
Agrigentine  considered  the  institutions  of  his  country  as  i)erfect  as  we 
do  ours ;  and  the  citizens  of  greater  states,  Athens,  even  Rome  itself,  in- 
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dulged  in  the  same  pleasing  thought.  Our  only  means  of  judging  of  the 
future  is  the  past.  We  see  that  nations  have  sprung  fropi  obscurity, 
risen  to  glory,  and  decayed.  Their  rise  has  in  general  been  marked 
by  virtue ;  their  decadence  by  vice,  vanity,  and  licentiousness.  Let 
us  beware ! 

I  would  not  have  the  reader  censure  me  for  commencing  this  article 
as  a  traveller  and  ending  it  with  an  attempt  to  moralize.  In  reviewing  in 
my  mind  the  interesting  scenes  I  have  endeavored  to  describe,  I  have 
been  led  back  to  the  thoughts  that  arose  when  I  trode  among  the  ruins  of 
prostrate  temples,  and  they  were  connected  in  my  mind ;  and  I  will  ven- 
ture again  to  say,  that  he  is  unworthy  of  the  privilege  of  travelling  who 
gleans  not  from  the  fields  he  visits  some  moral  lesson  or  religious  truth. 

^^'^"^  T.  c. 

/ 


S      T 


v-nm-a     at     uevkki.t.    MASbACiiusKTrs,     ny    ii^v.     wim.iau    b.    tavpak. 


In  Beverly,  the  building  I  soucht  the  other  day, 
Where  forty  years  ago  my  eire  iiis  infant  gave  away ; 
I  pought  it,  for  I  coveted  where  he  had  placed  his  root. 
My  honored,  sainted  &ther !  mine  in  fiUal  love  to  put 


I  entered  it :  moet  holy  appeared  the  house  of  prayer; 
Yet  more  than  common  holiness  itB  beauty  seemea  to  wear ; 
For  there  the  waters  bathed  me,  and  solemn  words  were  taid. 
And  Father,  Son,  and  Paraclete  invoked  above  my  head. 


Of  all  tlie  congregation  who  looked  in  reverence  on, 

The  clden  and  the  blooming  youth,  each  worshipper  was  gone ; 

And  he,  with  hairv  of  winter,  whose  office  't  was  to  lave 

My  baby  brow,  and  name  my  name,  was  hidden  in  the  grave  ! 


What  years  have  passed  of  sorrow,  that  hour  and  this  between! 

What  moments  of  enjo>'ment  in  that  interval  I  *ve  seen! 

I  wept  that  I  had  measured  the  half  of  being's  track ; 

I  Fmiled  that  worlds  were  poor  to  bribe  the  weary  pilgrim  back. 


I  sighed  that  in  tlie  journey  where  bleflsings  are  ho  few 

For  even  the  mort  favored,  I  but  scanty  portion  knew ; 

And  chiefly  in  the  season  of  confidence  and  pride. 

My  youth  was  forced  the  dangerous  way,  without  my  earthly  guide. 


Wliere  is  my  sainted  father,  who  took  me  in  his  arms. 
And  held  me  to  the  minister,  and  kissed  away  alarms  ? 
I  feel  his  presence  near  me !  he  blesses  me  once  more ! 
Ay,  where  he  gave  roe  up  to  God,  just  forty  years  before ! 
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THE      QUOD      CORRESPONDENCE 


$arrs    parson 


CSAPTXR    ZXXt. 


It  was  not  the  failure  of  his  plans,  nor  the  dread  of  detection,  which 
broke  Rust  down.  He  had  been  prepared  for  that,  and  had  nerved 
himself  to  meet  it ;  but  it  was  a  blow  coming  from  a  quarter  where  he 
had  not  dreamed  of  harm,  and  wounding  him  where  alone  he  could 
feel  a  pang,  that  crushed  him.  There  was  something  so  abject  in  the 
prostration  of  that  iron-willed  man,  who  had  often  endured  what  would 
have  wrung  the  very  souls  of  other  men,  without  exhibiting  any  other 
feeling  than  contempt,  that  for  a  moment  awed  even  the  hard  man  who 
had  struck  the  blow.  In  proportion  as  Rust's  control  over  his  emotions 
had  been  great,  so  now  the  reaction  was  terrible.  He  seemed  paralyzed 
in  body  and  mind.  No  cry  escaped  him,  but  his  breath  rattled  as  he 
drew  it ;  his  long  hair  hung  loosely  over  his  face,  and  upon  the  floor ; 
his  eyes  were  closed ;  his  features  livid  and  distorted ;  and  but  for  his 
struggling,  breath,  and  the  spasmodic  jerking  of  his  fingers,  he  seemed 
dead. 

*  Lift  him  up.  Bill,'  said  Grosket,  in  a  subdued  tone.  *  It 's  been  too 
much  for  him.     Who  'd  have  thought  he  had  a  heart  V 

Jones  smiled  grimly,  as  he  said :  *  I  'm  glad  you  did  it,  Mr.  Grosket. 
It  was  better  than  murdering  him.  He  was  n't  afeard  of  dying.  Is  it 
a  fit  he  's  got  V 

Without  waiting  for  a  reply,  he  placed  his  arms  under  him  and  raised 
him  up.  Rust  lay  heavily  against  him,  his  head  falling  back,  and  his 
arms  dangling  at  his  side.  They  carried  him  to  the  bench,  anid  placed 
him  on  it,  Grosket  standing  behind  him,  and  supporting  his  back. 

*  I  guess  he  's  done  for,'  said  Jones,  pushing  the  hair  from  his  face  ; 

*  pity  it  was  n't  three  days  ago — that 's  all.' 

*  Get  some  water,  or  brandy,'  said  Grosket ;  *  I  suppose  we  may  as 
well  bring  him  to.  It  would  be  an  ugly  business  if  he  should  die  on 
our  hands.' 

Jones  stooped  down,  and  picking  up  his  great  coat,  commenced 
fumbling  in  its  pocket,  and  drew  out  the  botfle  from  which  he  and 
Craig  had  drank,  as  they  were  starting  on  their  expedition  on  the  pre- 
vious night.  He  held  it  up  and  looked  at  it,  then  muttered :  *  It 's  no 
use  ;  it 's  no  use.' 

*  What  are  you  talking  about,  there  V  demanded  Grosket,  impatiently : 

*  is  it  empty  V 

Jones  shook  it. 

*No;  there's  a  drop  or  two  in  it.     D n  him?  I  do  n't  like  his 
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drinking  out  of  this  bottle,  I  don't;  I  use  it  myself;  and  blow  me,  if 
I  do  n't  think  his  mouth  'ud  p'ison  it.' 

Grosket  cut  his  scruples  short  by  taking  the  bottle  from  him,  un- 
corking it,  and  pouring  its  contents  in  Rust's  mouth. 

*  It 's  a  waste,'  muttered  Jones,  eyeing  his  proceedings  with  a  very 
dissatisfied  look.  *I  begrudged  it  to  poor  Tim;  and  cuss  him,  it's 
going  down  his  gullet !    I  hope  it  '11  choke  him.' 

Grosket  paid  no  attention  to  him,  but  supported  Rust,  occasionally 
shaking  him  by  way  of  stirring  up  his  ideas.  Either  the  liquor  or  tin 
shakings  had  an  effect ;  for  the  deadly  paleness  gradually  disappeared 
from  Rust's  face  ;  his  breath  grew  less  short  and  gasping ;  and  finally 
he  sat  up,  and  looked  about  him.  His  eye  was  wandering  and  vacant, 
and  sad  and  heart-broken  indeed  was  his  tone. 

'  My  own  dear  child  !'  said  he,  in  a  voice  so  mild  and  winning,  and 
so  teeming  with  fondness,  that  none  would  have  recognized  it  as  Kust's. 
*  I  've  had  a  strange  dream,  my  poor  little  Mary,  about  you,  whom  I 
have  garnered  up  in  my  heart  of  hearts.' 

His  voice  sank  until  his  words  were  unintelligible,  and  then  he 
laughed  feebly,  and  passed  his  hand  backward  and  forward  in  the  air, 
as  if  caressing  the  head  of  a  child.  •  Your  eyes  are  very  bright,  my 
little  girl,  but  they  beam  with  happiness ;  and  so  they  shall,  always. 
So  tbey  shall — so  they  shall.  Kiss  me,  my  own  darling!'  He  ex- 
tended his  arms,  and  drew  them  toward  him,  as  if  they  enfolded  the 
child,  and  then  bending  down  his  cheek,  rocked  to  and  fro,  and  sang  a 
song,  such  as  is  used  in  lulling  an  infant  to  sleep. 

*  My  Gkd !  He  's  clean  gone  mad !'  said  Jones,  starins  at  him  with 
starting  eyes.  '  Dished  and  done  up  in  ten  minutes !  That 's  what  I 
call  going  to  Bedlam  by  express.' 

Although  Grosket  uttered  not  a  word  of  comment,  his  keen  gray  eye, 
bright  as  a  diamond ;  his  puckered  brows ;  his  compressed  lips,  and 
his  hands  tightly  clasped  together,  showed  that  he  viewed  his  work 
with  emotions  of  the  most  powerful  kind.  At  length  he  said,  in  low 
tone,  as  if  communing  with  himself  rather  than  addressing  the  only 
person  who  seemed  capable  of  hearing  him :  '  If  he  goes  mad  he  '11 
spoil  my  scheme.  He  '11  not  reap  the  whole  harvest  that  I  have  sown 
for  him.  He  must  live  ;  ay,  and  in  his  sane  mind,  to  feel  its  full  bit- 
terness. I,  /  have  lived,'  said  he,  striking  his  breast ;  *  /  have  borne 
up  against  the  same  curse  that  now  is  on  him.  /  have  had  the  same 
feeling  gnawing  at  my  heart,  giving  me  no  rest,  no  peace.  He  must 
suffer.  He  jnwtt  not  take  refuge  from  himself  in  madness.  He  shall 
not,'  said  he,  savagely.  *  Ha !  ha  !  who  would  have  thought  that  the 
flint  which  the  old  fellow  calls  his  heart  had  feeling  in  it  V 

Whether  these  remarks  reached  Rust's  ear,  or  whether  it  was  that 
his  mind,  after  the  first  shock  of  the  intelligence  was  over,  was  beginning 
to  rally,  is  a  matter  of  doubt ;  but  from  some  cause  or  other,  he  sud- 
denly  discontinued  his  singing,  passed  his  hand  across  his  forehead,  held 
his  long  hair  back  from  his  face,  and  stared  about  him  ;  his  eye  wan- 
dering from  Grosket  to  Jones,  and  around  the  room,  and  then  resting  on 
the  floor.  He  sat  for  some  time  looking  steadfastly  down,  his  face 
gradually  regaining  its  stem,  unbending  character ;  his  thin  lips  com- 
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pressing  themselves,  until  his  mouth  had  assumed  its  usual  expression 
of  bitterness,  mingled  with  resolution. 

The  two  men  watched,  without  speaking,  the  progress  of  this  meta- 
morphosis. At  last  he  rose,  and  turning  to  Grosket,  said  in  a  calm 
voice : 

*  You  've  done  your  worst;  yet  you  see  Michael  Rust  can  bear  it;* 
and  then  bowing  to  him,  he  said :  *  Good  bye,  Enoch.  Whatever  may 
have  happened  to  my  child,  7  am  blameless.  /  never  sold  her  happiness 
to  gratify  my  avarice.  If  she  has  become  what  Enoch's  child  was,  the 
sin  does  not  lie  at  my  door.     I  do  n't  know  how  it  is  with  you.' 

Turning  to  Jones,  he  said,  in  the  same  quiet  tone :  *  Murderer  of 
your  bosom-friend,  good  bye.'     The  door  closed,  and  he  was  gone. 

A  bitter  execration  from  the  two  men  followed  him.  From  Jones,  it 
burst  forth  in  unbridled  fury,  and  he  sprang  forward  to  avenge  the 
taunt,  but  was  withheld  by  Grosket,  who  grasped  his  arm,  then  as  sud- 
denly relinquished  his  hold,  and  said  : 

*  Quick  !  quick !  Jones.  Drag  him  back  !  It  concerns  your  safety 
and  my  plans  to  get  him  back.' 

The  man  dashed  to  the  door  and  down  the  stairs.  In  a  moment  he 
reappeared : 

*  It 's  too  late.     He  's  in  the  street.' 

*  Curse  it !  that  was  a  blunder !  We  should  have  searched  him.  He 
carries  all  his  papers  with  him.' 

But  almost  at  the  same  moment  he  seemed  to  overcome  his  vexation, 
for  he  said :  *  Well,  it  can  't  be  helped,  so  there  's  no  use  in  grumbling 
about  it.  And  now.  Bill  Jones,'  said  he,  turning  to  the  other,  « you 
know  what  you  've  done,  and  who  set  you  on.  So  do  I.  He  's  worse^ 
than  you  are.  If  you  were  him,  I  'd  arrest  you  on  the  spot.  As  it  is, 
I  say  you  had  better  make  yourself  scarce.  Your  neck  is  in  danger,  for 
although  the  death  of  Tim,  if  the  rumor  is  true,  was  accidental ' 

*  It  was,  it  was,  Mr.  Grosket,'  interrupted  Jones.     *D n  it,  if  it 

was  Rust,  if  it  was  only  him,  I  would  n't  mind  it.     I  'd  die  myself,  to 
see  him  swing.' 

*  Well,  hear  me,'  continued  Grosket.  *  You  were  committing  a  felony 
when  you  killed  Craig,  and  his  death,  although  accidental,  is  murder. 
I  'm  no  lawyer,  but  I  know  that.     You  must  run  for  it.' 

*  I  'd  cuss  all  danger,'  said  Jones,  gnawing  his  lip,  *  if  I  could  only 
lug  Rust  in  it  too.' 

*  Well,  well,'  returned  Grosket,  you  must  take  your  own  course ;  bat 
remember  I  've  warned  you.  You  have  some  good  traits  about  you, 
Bill,  and  that 's  more  than  Rust  has.  Good  bye !'  He  extended  his 
hand  to  the  burglar.     Jones  grasped  it  eagerly. 

*  Thank  you !  thank  you,  Mr.  Grosket,"  said  he,  the  tears  starting  to 
his  eyes.  *  If  you  only  knew  how  I  was  brought  up,  how  I  suffered, 
what  has  made  me  what  I  am,  you  would  n't  think  so  hard  of  me  as 
some  do.  But  there  is  blood  on  me,  now ;  that's  worse  than  all.  I  '11 
never  get  over  that,  I  might,  if  it  was  n't  Tim's.  Good  bye,  God 
bless  ye,  Mr.  Grosket !  My  blessing  won't  do  you  much  good,  but  it 
can't  hurt  you.' 

Grosket  shook  his  hand,  and  left  the  room ;  and  the  desperate  man, 
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whom  he  left  melted  by  a  transient  word  of  kindness,  which  had  found 
its  way  to  his  rugged  heart,  buried  his  face  in  his  hands,  and  wept. 

Once  in  the  street,  Rust  endeavored  to  bear  up  against  his  fortune. 
But  he  could  not.  •  His  mind  was  confused,  and  all  his  thoughts  were 
strange,  fantastic  and  shadowy.  He  paused ;  dashed  his  hand  impa- 
tiently against  his  forehead,  and  endeavored  to  shake  off  the  spell.  No, 
no !  it  would  not  leave  him.  Failure  in  his  schemes !  dishonor  in  his 
child  1  He  could  think  of  them,  and  of  them  only.  Once  on  this  theme, 
his  mind  became  more  bewildered  than  ever ;  and  yielding  himself  to 
its  impulses,  he  fell  into  a  slow  pace,  and  sauntered  on,  with  his  chin 
bent  down  on  his  breast. 

From  the  thickly-settled  parts  of  the  town  he  went  on,  until  he  came 
to  streets  where  the  bustle  and  crowd  were  less ;  then  to  others,  which 
were  nearly  deserted ;  then  on  he  went,  until  he  reached  a  quarter 
where  the  houses  stood  far  apart,  with  vacant  lots  between  them.  Still 
he  kept  on.  Then  came  fields,  and  cottages,  and  farm-houses,  sur- 
rounded by  tall  trees.  Still  on  he  went,  still  wading  through  a  mass  of 
chaotic  fancies,  springing  up,  and  reeling  and  flitting  through  his  mind ; 
shadows  of  things  that  had  been,  and  might  be ;  ghosts  of  the  past ; 
prophets  of  the  future.  He  had  become  a  veiy  child.  At  last  he  stood 
on  the  bank  of  the  river ;  and  then  for  the  first  time  he  seemed  to 
awaken  from  his  trance. 

It  was  a  glorious  day,  whose  sunshine  might  have  found  its  way  even 
into  his  black  heart.  Oh !  how  soft,  and  mellow,  and  pure,  the  hurri- 
cane of  the  last  night  had  left  it !  Not  a  cloud  in  the  sky,  not  a  breath  to 
ripple  the  water,  or  to  wave  the  long  trailing  locks  of  the  hoary  willows, 
which  nodded  over  its  banks. 

Rust  looked  about  him,  with  a  bewildered  gaze,  until  his  eye  became 
fixed  upon  the  water.  *  It 's  very  quiet,  very  quiet,'  said  he ;  *  I  wonder 
if  a  man,  once  engulfed  in  it,  feels  peace.'  He  pressed  his  hand  to  his 
breast,  and  muttered :  *  Here  it  is  gone  forever !' 

He  loitered  listlessly  on,  under  the  trees.  His  step  was  feeble ;  and 
he  stooped  and  tottered,  as  if  decrepid.  He  stopped  again,  shook  his 
head,  and  went  on,  looking  upon  the  ground,  and  at  times  long  and 
wistfully  at  the  river. 

An  old  man,  leaning  on  a  stout  cane,  who  had  been  watching  him,  at 
last  came  up.     Raising  his  hat,  as  he  did  so,  he  said : 

*  You  seem,  like  myself,  to  be  an  admirer  of  this  noble  river?' 

Rust  looked  up  at  him  sharply,  ready  to  gather  in  his  energies,  if 
necessary.  But  there  was  nothing  in  the  mild,  dignified  face  of  the 
speaker  to  invite  suspicion,  and  he  replied  in  a  feeble  tone : 

*  Yes,  yes  ;  it  is  a  noble  river.' 

<  I  've  seen  many,  in  my  long  life,'  said  the  other,  *  and  have  never 
met  its  equal.' 

Rust  paused,  as  if  he  did  not  hear  him,  and  then  continued  in  a 
musing  tone : 

*  How  smooth  it  is  I  how  calm !  Many  have  found  peace  there,  who 
never  found  it  in  life.     Drowning  's  an  easy  death,  I  'm  told.' 

The  stranger  replied  gravely,  and  even  sternly  : 

<  They  have  escaped  the  troubles  of  life,  and  plunged  into  those  of 
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eternity ;'  and  then,  as  if  willing  to  give  Rust  an  opportunity  of 
explaining  away  the  singular  character  of  the  remark,  he  said :  *  I 
hope  you  do  not  meditate  suicide  V 

'  No/  replied  Rust,  quietly,  *  not  at  present ;  but  I  've  often  thought 
that  many  a  wrecked  spirit  will  find  there  what  it  never  found  on 
earth  —  peace.' 

*  The  body  may,'  returned  the  other,  *  but  not  the  soul.' 

Rust  smiled  doubtfully,  and  walked  off.  The  man  watched,  and 
even  followed  him ;  but  seeing  him  turn  from  the  river,  he  took  another 
direction,  occasionally  pausing  to  look  back.  Not  so  Rust.  From  the 
time  he  hatl  parted  with  the  stranger,  he  had  forgotten  him,  and  his 
thoughts  wandered  back  to  their  old  theme.  It  was  strange  that  he 
should  believe  so  implicitly  Grosket's  tale,  coming  as  it  did  from  one 
whom  he  knew  hated  him.  Yet  he  did  believe  it.  There  was  proof 
of  its  truth  in  Grosket's  manner ;  in  his  look  ;  in  his  tone  of  assured 
triumph.  Yet  although  Rust  brooded  over  nothing  else  that  livelong 
day,  he  could  not  realize  it ;  he  could  not  appreciate  how  desolate  and 
lonely  he  was.  He  could  only  fancy  how  life  would  be,  if  what  Grosket 
had  told  him  had  happened.  *  This  is  not  all  a  dream,  I  suppose,' 
muttered  he,  pausing  as  he  went,  and  passing  his  hand  across  his  fore- 
head. *  No,  no  ;  I  'm  awake — wide  awake ;  and  /  am  Michael  Rust ; 
that 's  more  strange  than  all.' 

After  hours  of  wandering,  he  found  himself  at  his  office.  He  ascended 
the  stairs,  opened  the  door,  and  went  in.  It  was  dark,  for  the  lights 
had  been  twinkling  in  the  shop- windows  before  he  left  the  street ;  but 
he  sat  down  without  observing  it ;  and  there  he  remained  until  Komicker 
came  in  with  a  light. 

Rust  made  no  reply  to  the  salutation  which  he  received.     Komicker  . 
placed  the  light  on  the  table ;  and  after  loitering  round  the  room,  and 
busying  himself  with  a  few  papers  which  he  had  arranged  on  the  table, 
to  give  it  a  business-like  appearance,  he  asked : 

*  Do  you  want  me  any  more,  to-night  V 

*  No ;  you  may  go.' 

The  dismissal  and  departure  of  Mr.  Komicker  were  almost  simul- 
taneous. His  heavy  foot  went  thumping  from  step  to  step,  and  finally 
the  street-door  banged  after  him.  Rust  sat  without  moving,  listening  to 
every  tramp  of  his  heavy  foot,  until  the  door  shut  it  out. 

*  So,  he  's  gone,'  said  he,  drawing  a  long  breath,  and  cuddling  him- 
self up  on  his  chair.     *  He  '11  be  in  my  way  no  more  to-night.' 

He  shivered  slightly ;  and  then  got  up  and  drew  his  chair  nearer  the 
grate,  although  there  was  no  fire  in  it.  And  this  is  then  the  end  of  my 
scheme,'  muttered  he ;  *  I  have  gone  on  for  years  in  the  same  beaten 
track,  fighting  off  all  who  could  interfere  with  me.  The  affection  of 
those  who  would  have  loved  me ;  friends,  relatives,  those  nearest  to  me, 
with  the  same  blood  in  our  veins,  nursed  in  the  same  arms,  who  drew 
life  from  the  same  source ;  this  cold  heart  has  repulsed,  until  they  have 
all  abandoned  me !' 

He  leaned  his  head  on  his  hands,  and  tears,  scalding  tears,  gushed 
from  his  eyes.  <  I  did  it  for  her.  It  was  to  get  gold  to  lavish  on  her. 
I  would  have  chained  myself  for  life  to  that  old  man's  daughter,  to  get 
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wealth  ;  I  would  have  added  the  murder  of  those  children  to  the  cata- 
logue of  my  crimes,  that  I  might  have  grasped  their  inheritance,  to  have 
showered  all  that  I  had  gathered  by  toil  and  crime  upon  her.  She  was 
my  hope,'  my  pride,  my  own  dear  darling  child ;  but  she  is  shipwrecked 
now ;  she  has  withered  my  heart.  I  would  have  sl)ed  its  last  blood  for 
her.  I  would — I  would;  indeed  I  would!  But  it  *•  useless  to  think  of 
it.  She  can  never  be  what  she  was ;  the  bright,  pure-souled,  spotless 
child  whom  I  worshipped.  Yes,  yes ;  I  did  worship  her ;  Why  deny 
it  ?  Better,  far  better,  she  had  died,  for  then  I  might  still  have  cherished 
her  memory.     It 's  too  late.     She  's  become  a  castaway  now.' 

He  paused.  From  a  state  of  deep  and  querulous  despondency,  he 
gradually  recovered  composure;  then  his  mood  grew  sterner  and 
sterner ;  until  his  compressed  lips  and  flashing  eye  showed  that  he  had 
passed  from  one  extreme  to  the  other.  4 

*  Is  there  nothing  left  to  live  for  V  exclaimed  he  ;  *  nothing  left  ?  One 
thing  can  yet  be  done.  I  must  ascertain  her  disgrace  beyond  a  doubt. 
Then  atonement  can  and  shall  be  made,  or  he  had  better  never  have  been 
born!' 

Rust  stood  up,  with  an  expression  of  bold,  honest  indignation,  such 
as  he  had  rarely  worn,  stamped  on  every  feature.  *  This  must  be 
accomplished,'  said  he.  *  Every  thing  else  must  be  abandoned :  this 
done,  let  me  die ;  for  I  cannot  love  her  as  I  did,  and  I  might  hate  her : 
Better  die  !' 


CI/AITKU      TWKSTY-TTJIIII;. 


Richard  Holmes,  Esq.  was  sitting  in  his  office,  two  days  after  the 
events  narrated  in  the  last  chapter,  with  his  nose  within  a  few  inches 
of  a  law-book  which  rested  on  his  knees,  when  he  was  aroused  by  the 
opening  of  the  door,  and  the  entrance  of  a  man.  Holmes  was  so  much 
out  of  the  world,  and  out  of  the  current  of  business,  that  he  did  what  a 
practitioner  at  the  bar  of  his  age  and  standing  rarely  does ;  that  is,  he 
looked  up  without  waiting  till  he  was  addresseid. 

*  Ah,  Harson  ?  —  it 's  you,  is  it  V  said  he,  laying  aside  his  book,  but 
without  rising. 

Harry  walked  up,  shook  hands  with  him,  and  seated  himself, 

*  We  've  been  hard  at  work,  and  have  made  some  progress,'  said  he, 
taking  off  his  hat,  and  placing  it  on  the  table.     *  We  've  got  the  woman.' 

*  What  woman  ?' 

*  Blossom,'  replied  Harson ;  *  I  've  brought  her  here  to  answer  for 
herself.  She  was  in  Rust's  employ,  and  received  the  children  from 
him.     She  's  below.' 

*  What  news  of  the  boy  V  inquired  Holmes. 

*  Grosket  is  after  him.  He  knows  where  he  is.  Would  you  like  to 
see  the  woman  V 

*  It  would  be  as  well,'  said  Holmes,  drumming  on  the  table.  *  We  *ll 
hear  what  she  has  to  say.  Does  she  communicate  what  she  knows 
willingly  or  under  compulsion  ?' 

'  She  's  not  very  talkative ;'  answered  Harson,  *  and  seems  terribly 
afraid  of  Rust.' 
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<I  think  we  can  squeeze  the  truth  out  of  her,'  replied  Holmes. 

*  Bring  her  up.' 

Harson  went  out,  and  in  a  few  minutes  reappeared  with  Mrs.  Blos- 
som at  his  heels.  The  lawyer  pointed  to  a  chair,  into  which  the  lady 
sank,  apparently  in  a  state  of  great  exhaustion  and  agitation ;  for  she 
moaned  and  rocked  to  and  fro,  and  wrung  her  hands. 

*  Your  name  's  Blossom,  I  think,'  said  Holmes,  erincing  no  sympathy 
whatever  with  her  sufferings. 

*  Ah 's  me !  ah  's  me  !  I  'm  very  old  !  I  'm  very  old  !'  exclaimed  the 
lady,  moaning  from  the  very  bottom  of  her  lungs,  but  without  making 
any  reply  to  the  question. 

*  Hark  ye,'  said  Holmes,  in  a  stem  tone,  *  I  have  not  sent  for  you,  to 
listen  to  your  moaning,  nor  to  be  trifled  with  in  any  other  way.  You 
have  come  here  to  disclose  the  deeds  of  a  scoundrel ;  and  disclose  them 
you  must.  You  shall  answer  all  my  questions,  truly,  honestly,  and 
without  equivocation,  or  it  will  be  the  worse  for  you.  I  am  aware  of 
offences  committed  by  you,  which,  if  punished  as  they  merit,  would 
send  you  to  prison.  I  tell  you  this,  that  you  may  know  exactly  how 
we  stand  with  reference  to  each  other.  If  you  wish  to  serve  yourself, 
you  will  find  true  and  prompt  replies  to  whatever  I  ask.  What 's  your 
name  V 

Mrs.  Blossom  oscillated  in  her  chair,  glanced  at  the  wall^^plied 

*  Blossom,'  and  buried  her  face  in  a  rag  of  a  shawl. 

*  Good  !  Where  do  you  live  V  demanded  the  lawyer.  The  woman 
answered,  and  Holmes  wrote  it  down. 

*  Do  you  know  a  man  by  the  name  of  Michael  Rust  ?' 

Mrs.  Blossom's  chair  became  very  uneasy,  and  she  was  seized  with 
a  violent  cough.  The  lawyer  waited  until  her  cough  was  better,  and 
repeated  the  question,  accompanying  it  by  a  look  which  produced  an 
answer  in  the  affirmative. 

*  What  other  name  did  you  ever  know  him  to  bear  V 

Mrs.  Blossom  suddenly  found  her  voice,  and  replied  boldly :  *  No 
other;'  and  here  she  spoke  the  truth;  for  Rust  had  trusted  her  no 
farther  than  was  absolutely  necessary. 

*  How  long  have  you  known  him  V 

Mrs.  Blossom  again  lost  her  voice,  but  found  it  instantly  on  meeting 
the  eye  of  Holmes ;  and  she  answered  bluntly,  *  About  four  years.' 

*  What  led  to  your  acquaintance  ?' 

The  woman  cast  a  shrewd  suspicious  glance  at  him,  as  if  calculating 
how  far  she  might  trifle  with  impunity ;  but  there  was  something  in  his 
manner  that  was  not  encouraging,  and  she  replied,  *  that  she  could  not 
remember.' 

Holmes  laid  down  his  pen,  and  pushing  back  his  chair  so  that  he 
faced  her,  said  in  a  quiet  but  very  decided  manner : 

*  Mrs.  Blossom,  you  have  been  brought  here  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
us  such  information  as  will  enable  us  to  do  justice  to  a  person  who  has 
been  greatly  injured  by  this  man  Rust.  I  mention  this,  not  because  I 
suppose  the  motive  will  have  any  great  weight  with  you,  but  to  let  you 
see  that  the  object  of  our  investigation  is  nothing  against  yourself. 
Your  answers  are  important  to  us ;  for  at  present  we  know  no  other 
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than  yourself,  of  whom  we  can  obtain  the  information  we  require.  I 
do  not  conceal  this,  nor  will  I  conceal  the  fact  that  unless  you  cU)  answer 
me,  you  shall  leave  this  room  for  a  prison.  I  told  you  so  before ;  I 
repeat  it  now ;  I  will  not  repeat  it  a  third  time.  I  already  know  enough 
of  the  matter  on  which  I  am  interrogating  you,  to  be  able  to  detect 
falsehood  in  your  answers.' 

There  was  something  either  in  the  words  of  the  lawyer  or  in  the 
formation  of  her  chair  that  caused  Mrs.  Blossom  to  move  very  uneasily ; 
and  at  the  same  time  to  cast  a  glance  behind  her,  as  if  there  existed  a 
strong  connection  between  her  thoughts  and  the  door.  She  was  however 
used  to  trying  circumstances,  and  did  not  lose  her  presence  of  mind. 
She  made  no  reply,  but  sat  with  every  faculty,  which  long  training  had 
sharpened  to  a  high  degree  of  cunning,  on  the  alert ;  but  she  was  not 
a  little  taken  by  surprise  when  Holmes,  after  taking  from  the  table  a 
packet  of  papers,  selected  one,  and  having  spent  a  few  minutes  in 
examining  it,  said  to  her : 

*  To  convince  you  that  we  are  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  nature 
of  your  dealings  with  Rust,  I  will  enter  into  a  few  details,  which  may 
perhaps  enable  you  to  recollect  something  more.  Four  years  since,  on 
the  sixteenth  of  December,  a  man  by  the  name  of  Blossom,  with  whom 
you  lived,  and  whose  name  you  bear,  although  you  are  not  his  wife, 
proposed  to  you  to  take  charge  of  two  children,  a  boy  and  girl.  At  first 
you  refused,  but  finally  agreed  to  do  it  on  receiving  five  hundred  dollars, 
and  the  assurance  that  no  inquiry  would  be  made  as  to  the  treatment 
they  received  at  your  hands,  and  that  whether  they  lived  or  died  was 
a  matter  of  indifference  to  the  person  who  placed  them  in  your  charge, 
and  would  not  be  too  closely  investigated.  The  children  came.  They 
were  quite  young.  You  had  them  for  a  week,  and  were  then  informed 
that  ihey  must  go,  for  a  time,  to  the  country.  You  asked  no  questions, 
but  gave  them  up,  and  they  were  sent  away,  the  money  for  their  support 
being  furnished  by  tlie  same  hand  that  threw  them  upon  your  mercy. 
In  a  year  or  so  they  were  brought  back,  and  were  again  entrusted  to 
you,  with  instructions  to  break  them  down,  and  if  possible  to  send  them 
to  their  graves ;  but  if  their  bodies  were  proof  against  cruelty,  then  so 
to  pollute  their  very  souls,  and  familiarize  them  with  crime,  that  they 
should  forget  what  they  liad  been ;  and  that  even  those  who  should 
have  lovod  them  best  would  blush  to  see  what  they  were.  You  began 
your  work  well,  for  you  had  a  stern,  savage  master  over  you — Michael 
Rust.  Thus  much,'  said  he,  *  I  know ;  but  I  must  know  more.  You 
must  identify  the  children  as  the  same  first  delivered  to  you  by  Rust. 
You  must  disclose  the  names  of  the  persons  with  whom  they  lived  in 
the  country.  You  must  also  give  me  such  information  as  will  enable 
us  to  fasten  this  crime  on  Rust.  Another  person  could  have  proved 
all  this — the  man  Blossom  ;  but  yoii  know  he  is  dead.'  ' 

He  paused,  for  Mrs.  Blossom's  face  grew  deadly  pale  as  he  spoke. 
It  was  momentary,  however ;  and  might  have  passed  away  entirely, 
had  not  a  stran^^e  suspicion  fastened  itself  on  his  mind.  He  added  in  a 
slow  tone :    *  What  ailed  him,  you  know  best.' 

Mrs.  Blossom's  thin  lips  grew  perfectly  white  ;  and  moved  rs  if  she 
were  attempting  to  speak. 
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<  Will  you  give  me  the  information  I  require  ?  or  will  you  accept  the 
alternative  V  said  Holmes,  still  keeping  his  eye  upon  her. 

*  Go  on ;  what  do  you  want  V  demanded  she,  in  a  quick  husky  voice. 

*  You  are  acquainted  with  Michael  Rust  V 

*  I  am,'  replied  she,  in  the  same  quick,  nervous  manner. 

*  How  did  you  first  become  acquainted  with  him  V 

*  You  know  all  that,'  was  the  abrupt  reply.  *  Why  should  I  go  over 
it  again  ?     It 's  all  true,  as  you  said  it.' 

Holmes  paused  to  make  a  note  of  it,  and  then  asked : 

*  What  is  the  name  of  the  person,  in  the  country,  who  took  charge  of 
the  children  V 

*  I  do  n't  know,'  replied  the  woman.  *  Michael  Rust  sent  a  man  for 
them,  who  took  them  off.' 

*  Who  was  this  man  V 

*  I  do  n't  know  ;  I  never  saw  him.  Mr.  Blossom  gave  the  children 
to  him,  and  never  told  me  his  name.' 

« Grood,'  said  Holmes,  in  his  short,  abrupt  manner :  *  Where  are 
these  children  now  ?' 

*  One  's  at  Ms  house,'  replied  she,  pointing  to  Harson.  *  The  other, 
by  tliis  time,  is  with  a  man  named  Grosket.  He  's  been  arter  him,  and 
I  suppose  has  got  him  by  this  time.' 

*  Enoch  Grosket  ?'  inquired  Holmes. 

The  woman  nodded.  *  I  told  him  where  he  'd  find  him.  He  went 
straight  off  to  fetch  him.' 

*  Will  you  swear  that  they  are  the  same  children  brought  to  you  four 
years  since  V  said  Holmes,  pausing  in  his  writing,  and  running  his  eye 
over  the  notes  which  he  had  made.  *  Do  you  know  them  to  be  the 
same  V 

*  The  man  said  so,  who  brought  'em  back  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
That 's  all  I  know  about  it.     They  never  left  me  arter  that.' 

*  Who  was  that  man  V 

<  Tim  Craig,'  replied  the  woman. 

*  And  he  's  dead.  The  only  person  who  could  reveal  their  place  of 
concealment  during  that  year,  and  the  name  of  those  who  had  the  care 
of  them.  The  chain  is  broken,  by  which  to  identify  them  as  the  lost 
children  of  George  Colton.     Who  can  aid  us  in  this  V 

*  I  CAN !'  said  a  voice. 

All  three  started,  for  there,  at  their  very  elbow,  stood  Michael  Rust ; 
but  Rust,  fearfully  altered,  worn  down,  wan,  haggard,  with  sunken 
cheeks,  and  features  rigid  and  colorless,  as  if  cut  from  wax,  and  with 
an  eye  of  fire.  But  wrecked  as  he  was,  there  was  still  that  strange 
sneering  smile  on  his  lip,  which  seemed  as  if  only  parting  to  utter 
sarcasm  and  mockery.  But  now  he  was  serious  in  his  mood,  for  he 
repeated : 

*  I  can,  and  without  my  aid  the  secret  must  be  hid  forever.' 
Holmes  rose,  angrily,  from  his  seat. 

'  What  brought  you  here  ?'  demanded  he. 

*  Be  seated,  I  beg  of  you,'  said  Rust,  bowing,  and  speaking  in  a  low, 
mocking  tone.  <What  brought  me  here?  You  called  upon  me,  I 
think  ;  it  was  but  civil  to  return  the  visit.     I  have  come  to  do  so.' 

VOL.  XXIII.  33 
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*  This  is  idle,  Sir,'  replied  Holmes,  coldly.  *  You  came  for  some 
purpose.  Name  it.  The  sooner  this  interview  is  over,  the  more 
agreeable  I  suppose  it  will  be  for  both  of  us.' 

*For  me,  certainly,'  said  Rust,  in  a  manner  so  constrained  and 
different  from  his  usual  one,  that  the  lawyer  was  in  doubt  whether  he 
was  in  jest  or  earnest.  Then  he  added,  in  a  bitter  tone :  *  You  ask 
what  brought  me  here.  Destiny,  folly,  revenge  perhaps  against  my 
own  heart's  blood.  Call  it  what  you  will ;  here  I  am ;  and  ready  to 
assist  in  the  very  matter  which  now  perplexes  you.  What  more  do 
you  want  V 

Holmes  replied  with  a  sarcastic  smile  :  *  The  assistance  of  Michael 
Rust  is  likely  to  be  as  great  as  his  sincerity.  We  certainly  should 
place  great  reliance  on  it.' 

Rust,  perfectly  unmoved  by  the  taunt,  answered  in  a  tone  so  bitter, 
so  full  of  hatred  to  himself,  so  replete  with  the  outpouring  of  a  cankered 
heart,  so  despairing  and  reckless,  that  the  lawyer  felt  that  even  in  him 
there  might  be  some  truth  : 

*  I  care  not  whether  you  trust  me  or  not ;  I  care  not  whether  you  be- 
lieve me  or  not.  If  Michael  Rust  could  ever  have  been  swayed  by  the 
opinions  of  others,  it  would  have  been  before  this  ;  it 's  too  late  to  begin 
now.  I  came  liere  because  I  have  failed  in  all  I  undertook  ;  because  I 
am  beginning  to  hate  the  one  for  whom  I  have  toiled,  until  I  grew  gray 
with  the  wearing  away  of  mind  and  body  ;  because  the  soul  of  life  is 
gone.  I  do  it  out  of  revenge  against  that  person.  There  is  no  remorse ; 
no  conscience  ;  but  it 's  revenge.  Look  at  me  :  that  person  has  blasted 
me.  Do  I  not  show  it  in  every  feature  and  limb  ?  Now  you  under- 
stand me.  My  schemes  are  abandoned ;  and  I  shall  soon  be  where 
neither  man  nor  law  can  reach  me.  My  secret  can  do  me  no  good ; 
why  should  I  keep  it  ?  Perhaps  the  recollection  of  past  days  and  of 
past  favors  from  one  whom  I  have  wronged,  may  have  had  its  weight; 
perhaps  not.  I  've  come  to  tell  the  truth.  If  you  will  hear  it,  well ;  if 
not,  I  go,  and  it  goes  with  me.' 

Holmes  and  Harson  exchanged  looks,  and  Harson  nodded,  as  if  in 
acquiescence  to  some  proposition  which  he  supposed  the  looks  of  the 
other  to  indicate. 

*  Well,  Sir,'  replied  Holmes,  *  we  will  hear  what  you  have  to  say.' 

*  Stop,'  said  Rust ;  '  before  uttering  a  word,  I  must  have  a  promise.' 
The  lawyer  looked  at  him,  and  then  at  Harson,  as  much  as  to  say : 

*  I  expected  it.     There  's  some  trick  in  it.' 

Rust  observed  it,  and  said :  *  Spare  your  suspicions ;  I  have  come 
here  to  be  frank  and  honest  in  word  and  deed  ;  and  Michael  Rust  can 
be  so,  when  the  fancy  seizes  him.  The  promise  I  require  is  this ; 
whatever  I  may  reveal,  no  matter  what  the  penalty,  you  will  not  set  the 
blood-hounds  of  the  law  on  my  track  within  forty-eight  hours.  I  have 
yet  one  act  to  perform  in  the  great  farce  of  life.  That  accomplished, 
you  may  do  your  worst.' 

*  This  is  all  very  strange,'  said  Holmes,  eyeing  the  thin,  excited  fea- 
tures of  his  visiter,  as  if  not  altogether  sure  of  his  sanity ;  *  if  you 
fear  the  punishment  of  your  misdeeds,  why  reveal  them  ?  Why  place 
yourself  in  our  power,  or  run  the  risk  of  our  interfering  with  your 
future  movements  ? 
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Rust  replied  bitterly :  <  You  shall  hear.  My  whole  life  has  been  spent 
for  one  person,  my  own  child.  Every  faculty  of  mind  and  body  has 
been  devoted  to  her,  aid  every  crime  I  have  committed  was  for  her. 
Scruples  were  disregarded  ;  ties  of  blood  set  at  defiance  ;  every  thing 
that  binds  man  to  man,  that  deters  from  wrong,  were  disregarded,  if 
they  stood  in  the  way  of  that  one  grand  aim  of  life.  She  forgot  all ! 
She  has  broken  me  down,  heart  and  spirit.  Love  and  devotion  were 
crushed  with  them,  and  revenge  has  sprung  up  from  their  ruins.  Ay ! 
revenge  against  my  own  child  !  Should  any  thing  prevent  my  doing 
what  I  have  yet  to  do,  and  should  my  brother  die,  and  his  children  not 
be  found,  she  would  be  his  heir.  /  would  have  labored  and  succeeded, 
for  one  who  has  disgraced  me,  and  made  me  what  you  see  me  !' 

He  stretched  out  his  thin  hands,  displaying  the  large  veins,  coursing 
beneath  the  skin,  and  apparently  full  to  bursting.  *  How  wasted  they 
are  !'  He  smiled  as  he  looked  at  them,  and  then  asked  :  *  Will  you  pro- 
mise V 

The  lawyer  turned  to  Harson,  and  then  said  :  *  I  promise  ;  do  you, 
Harson  V     Harry  nodded. 

*  Good  !'  said  Rust,  abruptly.  *  You  know  my  name,  and  much  of 
my  history.  All  the  facts  which  you  detailed  to  me  at  my  office  a  short 
time  since  are  true — true  almost  to  the  very  letter.  Michael  Rust  and 
Henry  Colton  are  one.  The  plodding,  scheming,  heartless,  unprincipled 
Henry  Colton,  who  could  sell  his  brother's  own  flesh  and  blood  for  gold ; 
who  could  forget  all  the  kindnesses  heaped  upon  him,  and  stab  his  bene- 
factor, and  this  wreck  of  Michael  Rust,  are  one !' 

He  struck  his  hand  against  his  chest,  and  strode  up  and  down  the 
room,  biting  his  lips.  *  He  was  rich,  and  /  was  poor  :  he  gave  me  the 
means  of  living,  but  I  wanted  more.  I  had  my  eye  on  his  entire  wealth, 
and  I  wanted  him  to  be  in  his  grave.  But  he  thwarted  me  in  that. 
Feeble  and  sickly,  so  that  a  breath  might  have  destroyed  him,  he  lived 
on,  and  at  last,  as  if  to  balk  me  farther,  he  married.  Two  children 
were  bom  ;  two  more  obstacles  between  me  and  my  aim.  Two  chil- 
dren!— two  more  of  the  same  blood  for  me  to  love.  Ho!  ho!  how 
Michael  Rust  loved  those  babes  !'  exclaimed  he,  clutching  his  fingers 
above  his  head,  and  gasping  as  he  spoke.  He  turned,  and  fastening  his 
glaring  eye  on  the  lawyer,  griped  his  fingers  together,  with  his  teeth 
hard  set  and  speaking  through  them,  said  in  a  sharp  whisper :  <  I  could 
have  strangled  them !' 

He  paused ;  and  then  went  on  :  *  At  last  came  the  thought  of  re- 
moving them.  At  first  it  was  vague  :  it  came  like  a  shadow,  and  went 
off;  then  it  came  again,  more  distinct.  Then  it  became  stronger,  and 
stronger,  until  it  grew  into  a  passion — a  very  madness.  At  last  my 
mind  was  made  up,  and  my  plans  formed.  I  trusted  no  one,  but  carried 
them  off  myself,  and  delivered  them  to  the  husband  of  that  woman,' 
pointing  to  Mrs.  Blossom.  *  I  told  him  nothing  of  their  history :  he  was 
paid  to  take  charge  of  them,  and  asked  no  questions.  Then  came  the 
clamor  of  pursuit.  I  daily  met  and  comforted  my  broken-hearted  bro- 
ther and  his  wife  :  I  held  out  hopes  which  I  knew  were  false ;  I  offered 
rewards ;  I  turned  pursuit  in  every  direction  except  the  right  one. 
They  both  thanked  me,  and  looked  upon  me  as  their  best  friend ;  and 
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so  I  was,  for  I  kept  up  hope  ;  and  what  is  life  without  it  ?  At  last  the 
'search  approached  the  neighborhood  where  the  children  really  were, 
and  they  were  sent  to  the  country.  A  man  by  the  name  of  Craig  took 
them.  The  only  person  who  was  in  the  secret  was  Enoch  Grosket ; 
but  he  knew  nothing  respecting  the  history  of  the  children,  nor  where 
they  went?' 

*  Where  was  it  V  inquired  Holmes,  anxiously,  *  and  to  whom  did  you 
entrust  them?' 

*  I  have  prepared  it  all,'  said  Rust ;  he  drew  a  letter  from  his  pocket 
and  handed  it  to  him,  *  You  '11  find  it  there,  and  the  names  of  the  per- 
sons ;  they  know  nothing  of  the  children  ;  but  they  can  identify  them 
as  those  left  with  them  four  years  ago ;  and  they  still  have  the  clothes 
which  they  wore  at  the  time ;  but  the  girl's  resemblance  to  her  mother 
will  save  all  that  trouble.' 

He  paused,  with  his  dark  eyes  fastened  on  the  floor,  and  his  lips 
working  with  intense  emotion. 

*  And  is  it  possible  that  the  love  of  gold  can  lead  one  to  crimes  like 
these  !'  said  Holmes,  in  a  subdued  tone. 

*  Love  of  gold  !'  exclaimed  Rust,  fiercely  ;  *  what  cared  I  for  gold  ? 
Ho  !  ho  !  Michael  Rust  values  gold  but  as  dross ;  but  it  is  the  world ; 
the  cringing,  obsequious,  miser-hearted  world,  that  kisses  the  very  feet 
of  wealth,  which  set  Michael  Rust  on  ;  it  was  this  that  lashed  him  for- 
ward ;  but  not  for  himself  I  married  a  woman  whom  I  loved,'  said  he, 
in  a  quick,  stem  tone ;  *  she  abandoned  me  and  became  an  outcast,  and 
paid  the  penalty  by  an  outcast's  fate  :  she  died  in  the  streets.  The  love 
which  I  bore  her  I  transferred  to  my  child.  I  was  poor,  and  I  resolved 
that  she  should  be  rich.  Can  you  understand  my  motive  now  ?  I  loved 
my  own  flesh  and  blood  better  than  my  brother's.  I  have  now  relin- 
quished my  plans,  and  have  told  you  why.' 

A  pause  of  some  moments  ensued,  and  Rust  said :  <  Is  there  any  thing 
more  that  you  want  ?  If  so,  tell  me  at  once,  for  after  to-day  we  shaU 
never  meet  again.' 

Holmes  ran  his  eye  over  the  papers,  and  selecting  two  letters,  handed 
them  to  Rust,  and  said : 

*  How  do  you  account  for  the  difference  of  that  hand- writing,  if  Mi- 
chael Rust  and  Henry  Colton  are  one  V 

*  Michael  Rust  wrote  one  hand,  Henry  Colton  another,'  said  Rust ; 
'  but  /  wrote  both.'  He  seized  a  pen,  wrote  a  few  words,  signed  the 
names  Michael  Rust  and  Henry  Colton,  and  flung  it  on  the  table.  *  The 
game  had  been  well  studied  before  it  was  played.' 

*  Your  writing  is  well  disguised  indeed,'  said  the  lawyer,  comparing 
it  with  the  letters ;  '  it  solves  that  difliculty.' 

*  Any  thing  else  ?'  demanded  Rust,  impatiently ;  *  my  time  is 
limited.' 

Holmes  shook  his  head  ;  but  Ilarson  said  :  <  A  few  words  about  Jacob 
Rhoneland.' 

*  Well  V 

*  You  accuse  him  of  forgery  ;  what  does  that  mean  V 

'  He  was  a  fool :  I  wanted  to  marry  his  daughter ;  I  represented 
myself  to  him  as  very  rich,  to  tempt  his  avarice  ;  that  failed.     I  added 
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entreaties  ;  they  failed.     Then  I  tried  the  effect  of  fear.    He  was  not 
deaf  to  that  for  a  long  time,  but  at  last  he  overcame  even  that.' 
<  And  the  tale  ? 

*  Was  well  fabricated,  but  false.' 

*  And  Ned  Somers  V 

*  I  had  to  get  rid  of  him :  what  could  I  do  while  he  was  dallying 
round  the  giri  ?  I  did  get  rid  of  him  :  a  few  lies  whispered  to  the  old 
man  sent  him  adrift.  But  I  'm  tired  of  this ;  I  came  to  tell  what  I 
pleased,  and  nothing  more,  and  I  must  be  at  work.  You  must  respect 
your  promise,'  said  he,  turning  to  Holmes. 

*  I  shall,  and  I  hope  your  present  errand  at  least  is  an  honest  one.' 

*  It  is,'  said  Rust,  with  a  strange  smile ;  *  it  is  to  punish  a  criminal.' 
He  opened  the  door  and  went  off  without  another  word. 


NIGHT         AND         MORNING. 


Ma  nnil  pristurns  now  I 


Yes  !  I  have  been  for  many  a  cliangeful  year, 
Studious  or  sensual,  ga\'  or  wild,  or  sad. 
An  earnct>t  votary  of  Evening.     She 
Had  something  wondrous  winning  to  my  eye, 
So  soft  she  was,  and  quiet.     Often  too, 
Absorbed  in  books,  which  were  perchance  a  bane, 
Perchance  a  blessing ;  or  in  glittering  crowds, 
Gazing  all  rapt  on  woman's  eloquent  face. 
Nature's  most  witching  and  most  treacherous  page ; 
Or  high  in  mirth  with  thoi^e  whose  senseful  wit 
Outflashed  the  rosy  wines  that  warmed  its  flow, 
I  'vc  held  my  vigils  till  the  brow  of  Night 
Grew  pale  and  starless,  and  her  solemn  pomp, 
Out-glared  by  day,  faded  in  hueless  space. 
I  do  rej)ent  me  of  my  worship.    Ni^ht 
Was  given  for  rest :  who  breaks  tins  natural  law 
Wrongs  body  and  soul  alike.    One  vigorous  hour 
Of  sober  day-light  thought  is  worth  a  night's 
Slow  oscitations  of  a  drowsy  mind. 
'Neath  Eve's  pale  star  the  desolate  he-art  reverts 
To  those  fjaj  moments,  when  the  sky  was  Wue, 
And  earth  was  green,  as  earth  and  sky  to  eyes 
Once  disenchanted,  can  appear  no  more. 
« 

We  all  are  mourners.    Good  men  must  deplore 
Lost  hours,  lost  friends,  lost  pleasures ;  ana  the  bad 
Are  racked  by  throes  of  irapotent  remorse, 
Dark,  fierce,  and  bitter ;  for  (henuehes  are  lost, 
And  still  neglecting  what  remains  of  life, 
They  strive  by  bacKward  reachings  to  redeem 
Tlic  irredeemable.     Why  peas  the  hours, 
The  fleeting  hours,  in  profitlem  regrets, 
When  each  regret  but  lops  another  bou^h, 
Full  of  green  promise,  from  the  tree  oflife  ? 
You,  who  in  your  bereavement  truly  feel 
This  truth,  expressed  so  sadly  and  so  well : 
'  Joy's  recollection  is  no  longer  joy, 
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While  Sorrow's  memory  is  Borrow  still  ;* 
I  counsel  to  recant  your  vows,  and  come 
With  me  to  worship  at  a  better  shrine. 
The  shrine  of  Morning. 

Mominf  is  the  hour 
Of  vigorous  thought,  unconquerable  hope, 
And  liigh  endeavor.    All  our  powers,  in  sleep 
Bathed,  nurtured,  clad,  and  strung  with  nerves  of  steel, 
Rise  from  their  brief  oblivion  keen  with  health. 
And  strong  for  struggling,  and  we  feel  that  toil 
Is  toil's  own  recompense.    I  deem  that  Man 
Is  not  a  retrospective  being ;  for  his  course 
Is  on,  still  on ;  and  never  should  his  eyes 
Turn  back,  but  to  detect  his  errors  past, 
And  shun  them  in  his  future  steps.    Too  long. 
Ah !  much  too  long,  O  world !  and  oft  I  Ve  gazed 
In  awe  and  wonder  on  thy  midnight  sleep, 
While  magic  Memory,  singly  or  in  groups, 
Upon  her  faded  tablets  re-producecT 
Fair  and  fi&miliar  forms  of  Love  and  Joy. 
Oh !  so  familiar  were  they,  and  so  fair. 
Though  dim,  those  blessed  faces,  that  mv  eyes 
Grew  tremulous  with  the  dew  of  unshea  tears. 
The  gaze  hath  hurt  me.    It  hath  taken  their  rest 
And  natural  joy  from  body  and  spirit,  and  worn 
Too  fast  the  wneel-work  of  this  frail  machine. 
And  now,  oh !  deeping  Nature !  while  the  stars 
Smile  on  thy  face,  and  I  in  fancy  hear 
The  low  pu&ations  of  thy  dormant  life. 
And  feel  thy  mighty  bosom  heave  and  fall 
With  regular  breathings ;  through  my  little  world 
I  feel  DiHease  advancing  on  his  sure 
And  stealthy  mission.    Well  I  know  his  step. 
The  wily  traitor !  when  I  mark  my  short. 
Quick  respirations ;  and  his  call  I  know. 
As,  in  the  hush  of  night,  my  ear  alarmed 
By  the  heart's  deatli-march  notes,  repeats  its  strange 
And  audible  beatings. 

Down  !  grim  spectre,  down ! 
Flap  not  thy  wings  across  my  fiice,  nor  let 
Thy  ghastly  visage,  horrible  shadow !  freeze 
My  staringr  eye-balls !    Let  me  fly,  O  Death ! 
Tliy  chillmg  presence,  and  implore  thy  soft 
And  merciful  brother,*  dewy  Sleep,  to  drip 
Papaverous  balsam  on  my  eyes,  and  lull 
My  throbbing  temples  on  his  lap  to  rest! 

The  day-spring  reddens:  the  first  few,  faint  streaks, 

Mingling  and  brightening  o'er  the  eastern  skies, 

Announce  the  upward  cmiriot  of  the  Sun. 

liight  leaps  from  Darkness !    In  tlie  grave  of  Night 

Day  lays  aside  his  burial-robes,  and  dons 

His  regdl  crown,  and  Nature  smiles  to  see 

His  resiurection,  shouting,  *  Hail !  oh,  hail ! 

Eve's  youngert  brother !  and  again,  all  hail ! 

Thou  bright-eyed  Morning!  fairest  among  all 

Of  God's  fair  creatures !    Kise,  bright  prince,  and  shine 

O'er  this  green  earth,  from  brooding  Darkness  won, 

From  wild,  waste  Chaos,  and  the  womb  of  Night !' 

Let  me  too  burst  the  leaden  bands  of  Sleep, 
And  while  the  blinking  stars,  all  faint  ana  pale 

*  Kuda  ii  Nu<roj  naioci  ips^viii  oikC  e^ovaiv^   'Ywvoj  Kai  Gdvaraj,  r.  r.   X      H»«.  T««oa. 

1.  7j«.  <  tc. 

t  lUiaerve  the  order  of  collocation  izi  Gekcsis  i:  5.    'And  the  xvcNiwa  and  the  uoBjriva  ware  the 
tmt  clay.' 
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With  their  Ions  watch,  recall  their  courier-rays 

To  their  far  oroits ;  and  our  earthly  starB, 

The  stars  of  Fashion,  sick  and  wan  as  they. 

Are  wheeling  homeward  to  their  feverous  rest, 

Let  me  walk  forth  among  the  silent  groves. 

Or  through  the  oool  vales  snuflTthe  morning  air. 

How  fresh!  how  breathing !    Every  draught  I  take 

Seems  filled  with  healthiest  life,  and  sends  the  blood 

Rushing  and  tingling  through  my  quickened  veins. 

Like  inspiration!    How  the  fluent  air. 

Fanned  mto  motion  by  thy  breezy  wings, 

O,  firagrant  Morning !  blows  from  off  tne  earth 

The  congregated  vapors,  dank  and  foul. 

By  yesterday  coagulate  and  mixed  ! 

Miasmas  steaming  up  from  sunless  fens; 

The  effluvia  of  vegetable  death : 

Disease  exlialed  from  pestilential  beds, 

And  Lust's  rank  pantings  and  the  fhmes  of  wine; 

All  these,  condensed  in  one  pernicious  ^ 

By  Noon's  hot  efHux  and  the  reeking  Night, 

Tny  fdtering  breezes  make  as  fresh  and  sweet 

As  infant  slumbers ;  pure  as  the  virgin's  breath 

Whispering  her  first  love  in  tlie  eager  ear 

Of  her  heart's  chosen. 

On  this  climbing  hiH, 
Wliile,  lost  in  ecstaoy,  I  stand  and  gaze 
On  the  fresh  beauties  of  a  world  disrobed, 
How  does  thy  fEsearclihig  breath,  oh,  infant  Day ! 
Inspire  the  langiiid  frame  with  new-bom  life. 
And  all  its  sinking  powers  rejuvenate. 
Freshening  the  murky  hollows  of  the  soul ! 
Good  Heaven !    How  glorious  this  morning  hour. 
Nature's  new  birth-time  !    All  her  mighty  frame. 
In  lowly  vale,  on  lofty  mountain-top, 
And  wide  savannah,  stirs,  with  spnghtfiil  life, 
life  irrepressible,  whose  eager  thrill 
Sho<)t«  to  her  very  finger-tips,  and  makes 
Each  litde  flower  through  all  her  delicate  threads 
Each  fibrous  plant,  each  blade  of  com  or  grass. 
And  each  tali  tree,  through  all  its  limbs  and  leaves. 
Quiver  and  tremble. 

The  increasing  light 
Reveals  the  outlines  of  the  sliadow7  hills. 
And,  charm  by  charm,  the  kndscape  all  comes  forth. 
Wood,  stream,  and  valley ;  wliile  above  that  green 
And  waving  ocean  swells  an  endless  vault 
Of  blue  serenity,  and  round  its  verge 
Kindles  and  flashes  with  rubescent  gleams 
The  far  horizon ;  till  the  whole  appears 
A  sapphire  dome,  which,  edged  with  golden  rim, 
Soans  the  green  surges  of  an  emerald  sea. 
Ttie  Sun  is  still  unseen ;  yet  &r  before 
His  chariot-wheels  a  train  of  glory  marks 
His  kindling  track,  and  all  the  air  is  now 
A  luminous  ocean.    Whence  these  floods  of  light. 
Rich  with  all  hues  ?    Say !  have  the  spherM  stars, 
Powdered  in  shining  atoms,  &llen  and  filled 
The  ambient  air  wiui  their  invisible  dews  I 
Or  have  the  f\igitive  particles  of  light. 
The  Sun's  lost  emanations,  which  all  night 
Lay  hid  in  hollows  of  the  earth,  or  slept 
In  vegetable  cells,  come  forth  to  greet 
Their  monarch's  coming !   Are  they  pioneers 
Sent  to  prepare  his  way,  and  raise  nis  bright 
Victorious  banner,  that  thenr  sovereien's  eye 
From  his  serene  paviUon  may  behold 
No  lingeringshadow  from  ^e  gloomy  host 
Of  hateful  Darkness,  who  hast  westward  borne 
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His  routed  army  and  his  fEuling  flag  ? 
Alas !  I  proud  Science,  Fancy's  sneering  foe. 
Says  they  are  but  the  Sun's  refracted  rays, 
And  scintillations  from  his  burning  wheels. 

Earth's  bride-groom  rises.    Round  his  glittering  head 
He  siiakes  his  streamy  locks,  and  fast  and  far 
Sheds  showers  of  splendor ;  and  his  blushing  bride, 
Recumbent  on  her  grassy  couch,  scarce  opes 
Her  bashful  eyes  to  meet  his  ardent  gaze. 
While  at  the  advent  of  her  lord,  the  Earth, 
Marking  his  shining  footsteps,  with  a  smile 
Remembers  the  espousals  of  her  youth. 
When  morning  stars  rang  out  the  nuptial  song* 
In  jubilant  chorus :  on  her  milky  breast. 
All  the  green  nurslings  of  his  favor  raise 
Tlieir  dewy  hetuis,  and  welcome  his  approach 
With  thankful  greetings ;  and  each  gentle  flower 
Turns  her  fair  mce  to  the  muniflcent  god 
Of  her  idolatry,  and  well  repays 
His  warm  caresses  with  her  perfumed  breath. 

But  while  inanimate  nature  takes  the  shows 
Of  life,  and  joy,  and  deep  and  passionate  sense, 
Tlie  animal  kingdom  sleeps  not;  all  its  tribes 
Swell  the  glad  anlbem.     Birds,  that  all  night  long 
Slept  and  dreamed  sweetly  'neath  their  folded  wings. 
At  nature's  summons  are  awakening  now ; 
Nor  unmelodiously ;  for  from  their  throats. 
In  many  a  warbling  trill,  or  mingled  gush. 
Comes  music  of  such  sweet  and  innocent  strength. 
As  might  force  tears  from  the  black  murderer's  eyes. 
And  make  the  sighing  captive,  while  he  weepe 
His  own  hard  wrongs,  lift  his  chained  hands,  and  pray 
For  his  oppressor  more  than  for  himself 

Thou,  too,  my  soul,  if  wearing  years  have  left 

Aught  of  high  feeling  in  thy  wasted  powers. 

Of  gmtitude  for  mercies  undeserved. 

Or  hope  of  future  favors,  here  and  now. 

Upon  this  breezy  liill-top,  iiithe  eye 

Of  the  bright  day-god  rising  from  his  sleep. 

Perform  thine  orisons. : 

*  Father  and  King, 
WhUe  here  thy  quickening  breezes  round  me  I^y, 
And  yonder  comes  thy  visible  delegate 
With  his  bright  Kcutc neon,  to  diffuse  again 
All  day  the  rays  of  thy  beneficence 
Over  this  lovely  earth,  thy  six  days'  work ; 
To  Thee,  Almkhity  One  !  thy  cliild  would  raise 
A  loud  thanksgiving.    And  if  Uiis,  my  strain 
Of  joy  and  tlianks,  and  8upplicatif>n,  be 
Or  cold,  or  weak,  or  insincere  in  aught, 
(As  our  poor  hearts  deceive  themselves  so  oft,) 
Tliou !  O  Omnipotent  !  canst  make  it  warm, — 
Warm  as  thy  love,  strong  as  thy  Son's  strong  tean, 
And  pure  as  thine  own  essence.    Formed  by  Thee, 
Saved  by  tliy  mercy  from  thy  wrath,  we  all 
Are  guilty  ingrates,  and  the  best  of  men 
Hath  sins  perchance  which  might  outweigh  the  worth 
Of  all  the  angels.    /,  at  least,  Tiave  sinned. 
Sinned  long  and  deeply ;  and  if  still  my  heart. 
Warped  by  its  own  bad  passions,  or  allured 
By  the  world's  ghtter  and  the  arts  of  him. 


*  •  WnKN  thi>  TnoTOinst  stin*  ««ang  to:<frth«»r/  i-tc.    Job  :  xxxvi7i.,7.     In  the  ■•me  chapter  obterrc  the 
Mtomshin;  >)oldn  »H9  cl  scriptuie  pe»»oui£iciiticij,  and  th(*  uuequalled  pomp  of  oriental  iawgerj. 
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Thy  foe  and  our  destroyer,  should  forget 

Its  source  and  destiny,  and  breathe  its  vows 

Again  to  idols^et  reject  Thou  not 

This  present  offering.    Let  thy  Grace  surround 

My  steps  as  with  a  muniment  of  rocks. 

And  guide  me  in  the  uneven  paths  of  life, 

A  pilgrim  shielded  by  thy  hollow  hand. 

And  as  the  grateful  earth  sends  up  all  day 

Her  exhalations  through  the  bibulous  air 

To  the  sun,  her  monarch ;  and  receives  them  back 

Rich,  soft,  and  fertile,  in  the  still  small  shower. 

That  ftdls  invisible  from  the  morning's  womb : 

So  may  my  fervent  heart  exhale  to  Thee 

Daily,  the  breathings  of  its  thankful  prayer. 

And  praise  spontaneous ;  which  thy  heaveidy  grace 

Shall  render  back  in  a  perpetual  dew 

Of  benedictions,  making  all  the  waste 

Green  with  cool  verdure. 

Oh !  the  time  hath  been, 
When  thy  benighted  children  lost  the  creed 
Of  thy  true  worBhip,  and  to  brutes  bowed  down. 
And  senseless  stones,  and,  kneeling  in  sincere 
But  vain  devotion,  to  the  creature  gave 
The  adoration  due  to  Thee  alone, 
Tlie  mighty  Maker.    Others  strove  to  turn 
Thine  anger  from  them,  bv  the  streaming  blood 
Of  human  victims  ;  and  the  reverend  pnest 
Stood  up,  and  in  the  name  of  people  and  king. 
Prayed  Thee,  or  some  vain  substitute,  to  bless 
The  holy  murder.     Even  xhy  chosen,  thine  own 
Peculiar  nation,  did  forget  tnat  Thou 
Lov'st  the  oblation  of  a  grateful  heart, 
A  holocaust  self-sacrificed  to  God,* 
And  trusted  to  the  blood  of  bulls  and  goats. 
And  whole  burned  ofierings.     And  stm  mankind 
Kneel  in  bliiul  worship.     Every  heart  sets  up 
Its  separate  Dagon.    Fierce  Ambition  breathes 
HiH  burning  vow,  and,  to  secure  his  prayer, 
Makes  tlie  dear  cliildren  of  liis  heart,  his  own 
Sweet  home'8  af&otions  and  delights,  pass  through 
The  fire  of  Moloch :  Avarice  at  the  shhne 
Of  greedy  Mammon,  ffluts  his  eyes  with  gold: 
Some  to  Renown  bend  low  the  obsequious  knee, 
Praying  to  be  eternized  by  a  blast 
From  her  shrill  trumpet :  m  the  glittering  halls 
Of  sensual  Pleasure  some  sing  sonss,  and  bind 
Their  fair  young  brows  with  chaplets  steeped  in  wine ; 
Thouffh  soon  the  cliaplets  turn  to  chains,  the  wines 
To  pul  and  wormwood,  and  the  festal  song 
To  howls  and  hootings.    High  above  these  shrines 
The  great  arch-demon  and  parental  Jove 
Of  aB  tlie  Pantheon,  a  god  unknown 
But  everywhere  adored,  omnipotent 
And  omnipresent  to  the  trib&s  of  men, 
Self,  rears  his  temple. 

But  the  day  shall  come, 
When  &r  and  wide  o'er  the  re^nerale  world. 
From  each  green  vale  and  ancient  hill,  thy  sons 
Duly  to  Thee  shall  bringr  their  evening  thanks 
And  morning  homage.    Round  each  cneerM  hearth, 
Or  kneeling  in  the  spreading  door-tree's  shade, 
f^ich  hiunan  heart,  Drim-fufl  of  love  and  hope. 
And  holy  gratitude,  sliall  send  aloft 
A  pure  oblation,  and  the  throbbing  earth 
Be  one  great  censer,  breathing  praise  to  Thee. 

"  Tuis  line  is  from  one  of  Obiuzb'b  polisbed  anJ  most  acholir-Iike  orations. 
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THK      LEGEND      OF      DON      RODERICK.* 


uT    inK   ADTUcn  or    inv.   sKircn  «o<)k. 


When  in  the  year  of  Redemption  701,  Witizia  was  elected  to  tlie 
Grothic  throne,  liis  roign  gave  promise  of  happy  days  to  Spain.  He  re- 
dressed grievances,  moderated  the  tributes  of  his  subjects,  and  conduc- 
ted liimself  with  mingled  mildness  and  energy  in  the  administration  of 
the  laws.  In  a  little  while,  however,  he  threw  off  the  mask  and  showed 
himself  in  his  true  nature,  cruel  and  luxurious.  (Considering  himself 
secure  upon  the  throne,  he  gave  the  reins  to  his  licentious  passions,  and 
soon  by  his  tyranny  and  sensuality  acquired  the  appellation  of  Witizia 
the  Wicked.  ITow  rare  is  it  to  learn  wisdom  from  the  misfortunes  of 
others  !  With  the  fate  of  Witizia  full  before  his  eyes,  Don  Roderick 
was  no  sooner  established  as  his  successor,  than  he  began  to  indulge  in 
the  same  peniicious  errors,  and  was  doomed  in  like  manner  to  prepare 
the  way  for  his  own  perdition. 

As  yet  the  heart  of  Roderick,  occupied  by  the  struggles  of  his  early 
life,  by  warlike  enterprises,  and  by  the  inquietudes  of  newly-gotten 
power,  had  been  insensible  to  the  charms  of  women ;  but  in  the  first 
voluptuous  calm  the  amorous  propensities  of  his  nature  assumed  their 
sway.  There  are  divers  accounts  of  the  youthful  beauty  who  first 
found  favor  in  his  eyes,  and  was  elevated  by  him  to  the  throne.  We 
follow,  in  our  legend,  the  details  of  an  Arabian  chronicler,  authenticated 
by  a  Spanish  poet.  Let  those  who  dispute  our  facts  produce  better  au- 
thority for  their  contra(h*ction. 

Among  the  few  fortified  places  that  had  not  been  dismantled  by  Don 
Roderick  w^as  the  ancient  city  of  Denia,  situated  on  the  Mediterranean 
coast,  and  defended  on  a  rock-built  castle  that  overlooked  the  sea. 

The  Alcayde  of  the  castle,  with  many  of  the  people  of  Denia,  was 
one  day  on  his  knees  in  the  chapel,  imploring  the  Virgin  to  allay  a 
tempest  which  was  strewing  the  coast  with  wrecks,  wlien  a  sentinel 
brought  word  that  a  Moorish  cruiser  was  standing  for  the  land.  The 
Alcayde  gave  orders  to  ring  the  alarm  bells,  light  signal-fires  on  the  hill 
tops,  and  rouse  the  country ;  for  the  coast  was  subject  to  cruel  maraud- 
ings from  the  Barbary  cruisers. 

In  a  little  while  the  horsemen  of  the  neighborhood  were  seen  pricking 
along  the  beach,  armed  with  such  weapons  as  they  could  find  ;  and  the 
Alcayde  and  his  scanty  garrison  descended  from  the  hill.  In  the  mean- 
time the  Moorish  bark  came  rolling  and  pitching  toward  the  land.  As 
it  drew  near,  the  rich  carving  and  gilding  with  which  it  was  decorated, 
its  silken  bandaroles,  and  banks  of  crimson  oars,  showed  it  to  be  no  war- 
like vessel,  but  a  sumptuous  galleot,  destined  for  state  and  ceremony. 
It  bore  the  marks  of  the  tempest :  the  masts  were  broken,  the  oars  shat- 
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tered,  and  fragments  of  snowy  sails  and  silken  awnings  were  fluttering 
in  the  blast. 

As  the  galleot  grounded  upon  the  sand,  the  impatient  rabble  rushed 
into  the  surf  to  capture  and  make  spoil ;  but  were  awed  into  admiration 
and  respect  by  the  appearance  of  the  illustrious  company  on  board. 
There  were  Moors  of  both  sexes  sumptuously  arrayed,  and  adorned  with 
precious  jewels,  bearing  the  demeanor  of  persons  of  lofty  rank.  Among 
them  shone  conspicuous  a  youthful  beauty,  magnificently  attired,  to 
whom  all  seemed  to  pay  reverence. 

Several  of  the  Moors  surrounded  her  with  drawn  swords,  threatening 
death  to  any  that  approached ;  others  sprang  from  the  bark,  and,  throw- 
ing themselves  on  their  knees  before  the  Alcayde,  implored  him,  by  his 
honor  and  courtesy  as  a  knight,  to  protect  a  royal  virgin  from  injury 
and  insult. 

*  You  behold  before  you,'  said  they,  *  the  only  daughter  of  the  King  of 
Algiers,  the  betrothed  bride  of  the  son  of  the  King  of  Tunis.  We  were 
conducting  her  to  the  court  of  her  expecting  bridegroom,  when  a  tem- 
pest drove  us  from  our  course,  and  compelled  us  to  take  refuge  on  your 
coast.  Be  not  more  cruel  than  the  tempest,  but  deal  nobly  with  that 
which  even  sea  and  storm  have  spared. 

The  Alcayde  listened  to  their  prayers.  He  conducted  the  princess 
and  her  train  to  the  castle,  where  every  honor  due  to  her  rank  was  paid 
her.  Some  of  her  ancient  attendants  interceded  for  her  liberation,  pro- 
mising countless  sums  to  be  paid  by  her  father  for  her  ransom  ;  but  the 
Alcayde  turned  a  deaf  car  to  all  their  golden  offers.  *  She  is  a  royal 
captive,'  said  he  ;  *  it  belongs  to  my  sovereign  alone  to  dispose  of  her.' 
After  she  had  reposed,  therefore,  for  some  days  at  the  castle,  and  recov- 
ered from  the  fatigue  and  terror  of  the  seas,  he  caused  her  to  be  conduc- 
ted, with  all  her  train,  in  magnificent  state  to  the  court  of  Don  Roderick. 

The  beautiful  Elyata  entered  Toledo  more  like  a  triumphant  sove- 
reign than  a  captive.  A  chosen  band  of  Christian  horsemen,  splendidly 
armed,  appeared  to  wait  upon  her  as  a  mere  guard  of  honor.  She  was 
surrounded  by  the  Moorish  damsels  of  her  train,  and  followed  by  her 
own  Moslem  guards,  all  attired  with  the  magnificence  that  had  been  in- 
tended to  grace  her  arrival  at  the  court  of  Tunis.  The  princess  was 
arrayed  in  bridal  robes,  woven  in  the  most  costly  looms  of  the  orient ; 
her  diadem  sparkled  with  diamonds,  and  was  decorated  with  the  rarest 
plumes  of  the  bird  of  paradise ;  and  even  the  silken  trappings  of  her 
palfrey,  which  swept  the  ground,  were  covered  with  pearls  and  precious 
stones.  As  this  brilliant  cavalcade  crossed  the  bridge  of  the  Tagus, 
all  Toledo  poured  forth  to  behold  it ;  and  nothing  was  heard  throughout 
the  city  but  praises  of  the  wonderful  beauty  of  the  princess  of  Algiers. 
King  Roderick  came  forth  attended  by  the  chivalry  of  his  court,  to  re- 
ceive the  royal  captive.  His  recent  voluptuous  life  had  disposed  him 
for  tender  and  amorous  affections,  and,  at  the  first  sight  of  the  beautiful 
Elyata,  he  was  enraptured  with  her  charms.  Seeing  her  face  clouded 
with  sorrow  and  anxiety,  he  soothed  her  with  gentle  and  courteous 
words,  and,  conducting  her  to  a  royal  palace,  *  Behold,'  said  he,  *  thy 
habitation  where  no  one  shall  molest  thee  ;  consider  thyself  at  home  in 
the  mansion  of  thy  father,  and  dispose  of  anv  thing  according  to  thy 
will.' 
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Hero  the  princess  passed  her  time,  with  the  female  attendants  who 
had  accompanied  her  from  Algiers ;  and  no  one  but  the  king  was  per- 
mitted to  visit  her,  who  daily  became  more  and  more  enamoured  of  his 
lovely  captive,  and  sought,  by  tender  assiduity,  to  gain  her  affections. 
The  distress  of  the  princess  at  her  captivity  was  soothed  by  this  gentle 
treatment.  She  was  of  an  age  when  sorrow  cannot  long  hold  sway  over 
the  heart.  Accompanied  by  her  youthful  attendants,  she  ranged  the 
spacious  apartments  of  the  palace,  and  sported  among  the  groves  and 
alleys  of  its  garden.  Every  day  the  remembrance  of  the  paternal 
home  grew  less  and  less  painful,  and  the  king  became  more  and  more 
amiable  in  her  eyes ;  and  when,  at  lenj]rth,  he  offered  to  share  his  heart 
and  throne  with  her,  she  listened  with  downcast  looks  and  kindling 
blushes,  but  with  an  air  of  resignation. 

One  obstacle  remained  to  the  complete  fruition  of  the  monarch's 
wishes,  and  this  was  the  reli'rrion  of  the  princess.  Roderick  forthwith 
employed  the  Archbishop  of  Toledo  to  instruct  the  beautiful  Elyata  in 
the  mysteries  of  the  Christian  faith.  The  female  intellect  is  quick  in 
perceiving  the  merits  of  new  doctrines  :  the  archbishop,  therefore,  soon 
succeeded  in  converting,  not  merely  the  princess,  but  most  of  her  atten- 
dants ;  and  a  day  was  appointed  for  their  public  baptism.  The  cere- 
mony was  performed  with  great  pomp  and  solemnity,  in  the  presence  of 
all  the  nobility  and  chivalry  of  the  court.  The  princess  and  her  dam- 
sels, clad  in  white,  walked  on  foot  to  the  cathedral,  while  numerous 
beautiful  children,  arrayed  as  angels,  strewed  the  path  with  flowers ; 
and  the  archbishop,  meeting  them  at  tlu>  portal,  received  them,  as  it 
were,  into  the  bosom  of  the  church.  The  princess  abandoned  her  Moor- 
ish  appellation  of  Elyata,  and  was  baptised  by  the  name  of  Exilona,  by 
which  she  was  thenceforth  called,  and  has  generally  been  known  in 
history. 

The  nuptials  of  Roderick  and  the  beautiful  convert  took  place  shortly 
afterward,  and  were  celebrated  with  great  magnificence.  There  were 
jousts,  and  tourneys,  and  banquets,  and  other  rejoicings,  which  lasted 
twenty  ddys,  and  were  attended  by  the  principle  nobles  from  all  parts 
of  Spain.  After  these  were  over,  such  of  the  attendants  of  the  princess 
as  refused  to  embrace  Christianity,  and  desired  to  return  to  Africa,  were 
dismissed  with  munificent  presents ;  and  an  embassy  was  sent  to  the 
King  of  Algiers,  to  inform  him  of  the  nuptials  of  his  daughter,  and  to 
proffer  him  the  friendship  of  King  Roderick. 

For  a  time  Don  Roderick  lived  happily  with  his  young  and  beautiful 
queen,  and  Toledo  was  the  seat  of  festivity  and  splendor.  The  princi- 
pal nobles  throughout  the  kingdom  repaired  to  his  court  to  pay  him 
homage,  and  to  receive  iiis  commands ;  and  none  were  more  devoted  in 
their  reverence  than  those  who  were  obnoxious  to  suspicion,  from  their 
connection  with  the  late  king. 

Among  the  foremost  of  these  was  Count  Julian,  a  man  destined  to  be 
infamously  renowned  in  the  dark  story  of  his  country's  woes.  He  was 
of  one  of  the  proudest  (-rothic  families,  lord  of  Consuegra  and  Algeziras, 
and  connected  by  marriage  with  Witizia  and  the  Bishop  Oppas;  his  wife, 
the  Countess  Frandina,  being  their  sister.  In  consequence  of  this  con- 
nection, and  of  his  own  merits,  he  had  enjoyed  the  highest  dignities  and 
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commands :  being  one  of  the  Espatorios,  or  royal  sword-bearers ;  an 
office  of  tlie  greatest  confidence  about  the  person  of  the  sovereign.  He 
had,  moreover,  been  intrusted  with  the  military  government  of  the 
Spanish  possessions  on  the  African  coast  of  the  strait,  which  at  that  time 
were  threatened  by  the  Arabs  of  the  East,  the  followers  of  Mahomet, 
who  were  advancing  their  victorious  standard  to  the  extremity  of  Wes- 
tern Africa.  Count  Julian  established  his  seat  of  government  at  Ceuta, 
the  frontier  l)ulwark,  and  one  of  the  far-famed  gates  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean Sea.  Here  he  boldly  faced,  and  held  in  check,  the  torrent  of  Mos- 
lem invasion. 

Don  Julian  was  a  man  of  an  active,  but  irregular  genius,  and  a 
grasping  ambition  ;  he  had  a  love  for  power  and  grandeur,  in  which  he 
was  joined  by  his  haughty  countess ;  and  they  could  ill  brook  the  down- 
fall of  their  house  as  threatened  by  the  fate  of  Witizia.  They  had  has- 
tened, therefore,  to  pay  their  court  to  the  newly  elevated  monarch,  and 
to  assure  liim  of  their  fidelity  to  his  interests. 

Roderick  was  readily  persuaded  of  the  sincerity  of  Count  Julian  ;  he 
was  aware  of  his  merits  as  a  soldier  and  a  governor,  and  continued  him 
in  his  important  command ;  honoring  him  with  many  other  marks  of 
implicit  confidence.  Count  Julian  sought  to  confirm  this  confidence  by 
every  proof  of  devotion.  It  was  a  custom  among  the  Groths  to  rear 
many  of  the  children  of  the  most  illustrious  families  in  the  royal  house- 
hold. They  served  as  pages  to  the  king,  and  handmaids  and  ladies  of 
honor  to  the  queen,  and  were  instructed  in  all  manner  of  accomplish- 
ments befitting  their  <rrntle  blood.  When  about  to  depart  for  Ceuta,  to 
resume  his  command,  Don  Julian  brought  his  daughter  Florinda  to  pre- 
sent her  to  the  sovereigns.  She  was  a  beautiful  virgin,  that  had  not  as 
yet  attained  to  womanliood.  *  I  confide  her  to  your  protection,'  said  he 
to  the  king,  *  to  be  unto  her  as  a  father  ;  and  to  have  her  trained  in  the 
paths  of  virtue.     I  can  leave  with  you  no  dearer  pledge  of  my  loyalty.' 

King  Roderick  received  the  timid  and  blushing  maiden  into  his  pater- 
nal care  ;  promising  to  watch  over  her  happiness  with  a  parent's  eye, 
and  that  she  should  be  enrolled  among  the  most  cherished  attendants  of 
the  queen.  With  this  assurance  of  the  welfare  of  his  child.  Count  Julian 
departed,  well  pleased,  for  his  government  at  Ceuta. 

The  beautiful  daughter  of  Count  Julian  was  received  with  great  favor 
by  the  queen  Exilona,  and  admitted  among  the  noble  damsels  that  atten- 
ded upon  her  person.  Here  she  lived  in  honor  and  apparent  security, 
and  surrounded  by  innocent  delights.  To  gratify  his  queen,  Don  Rod- 
erick had  built  for  her  rural  recreation,  a  palace  without  the  walls  of 
Toledo,  on  the  banks  of  the  Tagus.  It  stooil  in  the  midst  of  a  garden, 
adorned  after  the  luxurious  style  of  the  east.  The  air  was  perfumed 
by  fragrant  shrub?:  and  flowers ;  the  groves  resounded  with  the  song  of 
the  niglitingale ;  wJiile  the  gush  of  fountains  and  waterfalls,  and  the 
distant  murmur  of  the  Tagus,  made  it  a  delightful  retreat  during  the 
sultry  days  of  summer.  The  charm  of  perfect  privacy  also  reigned 
throughout  the  place ;  for  the  garden  walls  were  high,  and  numerous 
guards  kept  watch  without  to  protect  it  from  all  intrusion. 

In  this  delicious  abode,  more  befitting  an  oriental  voluptuary  than  a 
Grothic  king,  Don  Roderick  was  accustomed  to  while  away  much  of  that 
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time  which  should  have  been  devoted  to  the  toilsome  cares  of  govern- 
ment. The  very  security  and  peace  which  he  had  produced  througl^- 
out  his  dominions,  by  his  precautions  to  abolish  the  means  and  habitudes 
of  war,  had  effected  a  disastrous  change  in  his  character.  The  hardy 
and  heroic  qualities  which  had  conducted  him  to  the  throne,  were  soft- 
ened in  the  lap  of  indulgence.  Surrounded  by  the  pleasures  of  an  idle 
and  effeminate  court,  and  beguiled  by  the  example  of  his  degenerate 
nobles,  he  gave  way  to  a  fatal  sensuality  that  had  lain  dormant  in  his 
nature  during  the  virtuous  days  of  his  adversity.  The  mere  love  of 
female  beauty  had  first  enamoured  him  of  Exilona ;  and  the  same  pas- 
sion, fostered  by  voluptuous  idleness,  now  betrayed  him  into  the  com- 
mission of  an  act  fatal  to  himself  and  Spain.  The  following  is  the  story 
of  his  error,  as  gathered  from  an  old  chronicle  and  legend. 

In  a  remote  part  of  the  palace  was  an  apartment  devoted  to  the  queen. 
It  was  like  an  eastern  harem,  shut  up  from  the  foot  of  man,  and  where 
the  king  himself  but  rarely  entered.  It  had  its  own  courts,  and  gar- 
dens, and  fountains,  where  the  queen  was  wont  to  recreate  herself  with 
her  damsels,  as  she  had  been  accustomed  to  do  in  the  jealous  privacy  of 
her  father's  palace. 

One  sultry  day,  the  king,  instead  of  taking  his  siesta,  or  mid-day 
slumber,  repaired  to  this  apartment  to  seek  the  society  of  the  queen. 
In  passing  through  a  small  oratory,  he  was  drawn  by  the  sound  of  female 
voices  to  a  casement  overhung  with  myrtles  and  jessamines.  It  looked 
into  an  interior  garden,  or  court,  set  out  with  orange  trees,  in  the  midst 
of  which  was  a  marble  fountain,  surrounded  by  a  grassy  bank,  enamel- 
led with  flowers. 

It  was  the  high  noontide  of  a  summer  day,  when,  in  sultry  Spain,  the 
landscape  trembles  to  the  eye,  and  all  nature  seeks  repose,  except  the 
grasshopper,  that  pipes  his  lulling  note  to  the  herdsman  as  he  sleeps  be- 
neath the  shade. 

Around  the  fountain  were  several  of  the  damsels  of  the  queen,  who, 
confident  of  the  sacred  privacy  of  the  place,  were  yielding  in  that  cool 
retreat  to  the  indulgence  prompted  by  the  season  and  the  hour.  Some 
lay  asleep  on  the  flowery  bank  ;  others  sat  on  the  margin  of  the  fbun- 
tain,  talking  and  laughing,  as  they  bathed  their  feet  in  its  limpid  waters, 
and  King  Roderick  beheld  delicate  limbs  shining  through  the  wave,  that 
might  rival  the  marble  in  whiteness. 

Among  the  damsels  was  one  who  had  come  from  the  Barbary  coast 
with  the  (jueen.  ITor  complexion  had  the  dark  tinge  of  Mauritania, 
but  it  was  clear  and  transparent,  and  the  deep  rich  rose  blushed  through 
the  lovely  brown.  Her  eyes  were  black  and  full  of  fire,  and  flashed 
from  under  long  silken  eye-lashes. 

A  sportive  contest  arose  among  the  maidens,  as  to  the  comparative 
beauty  of  the  Spanish  and  Moorish  forms ;  but  the  Mauritanian  damsel 
revealed  limbs  of  voluptuous  symmetry  that  seemed  to  defy  all  rivalry. 

The  Spanish  beauties  were  on  the  point  of  giving  up  the  contest, 
when  they  bethought  themselves  of  the  young  Florinda,  the  daughter  of 
Count  Julian,  who  lay  on  the  grassy  bank,  abandoned  to  a  summer  slum- 
ber.    The  soft  glow  of  youth  and  health  mantled  on  her  cheek ;  her 
J  fringed  eyelashes  scarcely  covered  their  sleeping  orbs ;  her  moist  and 
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ruby  lips  were  lightly  parted,  just  revealing  a  gleam  of  her  ivory  teeth ; 
while  her  innocent  bosom  rose  and  fell  beneath  her  bodice,  like  the  gen- 
tle swelling  and  sinking  of  a  tranquil  sea.  There  was  a  breathing  ten- 
derness and  beauty  in  tlie  sleeping  virgin,  that  seemed  to  send  forth 
sweetness  like  the  flowers  around  her. 

'  Behold,'  cried  her  companions  exultingly,  *  the  champion  of  Spanish 
beauty !' 

In  their  playful  eagerness  they  half  disrobed  the  innocent  Florinda 
before  she  was  aware.  She  awoke  in  time,  however,  to  escape  from 
their  busy  hands  ;  but  enough  of  her  charms  had  been  revealed  to  con- 
vince the  monarch  that  they  were  not  to  be  rivalled  by  the  rarest  beau- 
ties of  Mauritania. 

From  this  day  the  heart  of  Roderick  was  inflamed  with  a  fatal  pas- 
sion. He  gazed  on  the  beautiful  Florinda  with  fervid  desire,  and  sought 
to  read  in  her  looks  whether  there  was  levity  or  wantonness  in  her 
bosom ;  but  the  eye  of  the  damsel  ever  sunk  beneath  his  gaze,  and  re- 
mained bent  on  the  earth  in  virgin  modesty. 

It  was  in  vain  he  called  to  mind  the  sacred  trust  reposed  in  him  by 
Count  Julian,  and  the  promise  he  had  given  to  watch  over  his  daughter 
with  paternal  care ;  his  heart  was  vitiated  by  sensual  indulgence,  and 
the  consciousness  of  power  had  rendered  him  selfish  in  his  grati- 
fications. 

Being  one  evening  in  the  garden  whore  the  queen  was  diverting  her- 
self with  her  damsels,  and  coming  to  the  fountain  where  he  had  beheld 
the  innoccjit  maidens  at  their  sport,  he  could  no  longer  restrain  the  pas- 
sion that  raged  within  his  breast.  Seating  himself  beside  the  fountain, 
he  called  Florinda  to  him  to  draw  forth  a  thorn  which  had  pierced  his 
hand.  The  maiden  knelt  at  his  feet  to  examine  his  hand,  and  the  touch 
of  her  slender  fingers  thrilled  through  his  veins.  As  she  knelt,  too,  her 
amber  locks  fell  in  rich  ringlets  about  her  beautiful  head,  her  innocent 
bosom  palpitated  beneath  the  crimson  boddice,  and  her  timid  blushes 
increased  the  eflulgence  of  her  charms. 

Having  examined  the  monarch's  hand  in  vain,  she  looked  up  in  his 
face  with  artless  perplexity. 

^  Senior,'  said  slie,  *  I  can  find  no  thorn,  nor  any  sign  of  wound.' 

Don  Roderick  grasped  her  hand  and  pressed  it  to  his  heart.  *  It  is 
here,  lovely  Florinda !'  said  he,  *  It  is  here  !  and  thou  alone  canst  pluck 
it  forth !' 

*  My  lord !'  exclaimed  the  blushing  and  astonished  maiden. 

*  Florinda !'  said  Don  Roderick,  '  dost  thou  love  me  ?' 

^  Senior,'  said  she,  *  my  father  taught  me  to  love  and  reverence  you. 
He  confided  me  to  your  care  as  one  who  would  be  as  a  parent  to  me, 
when  he  should  be  far  distant,  serving  your  majesty  with  life  and  loy- 
alty. May  God  incline  your  majesty  ever  to  protect  me  as  a  father.' 
So  saying,  the  maiden  dropped  her  eyes  to  the  ground,  and  continued 
kneeling ;  but  her  countenance  had  become  deadly  pale,  and  as  she 
knelt  she  trembled. 

*  Florinda,'  said  the  king,  *  either  thou  dost  not  or  thou  wilt  not  under- 
stand me.  I  would  have  thee  love  me,  not  as  a  father,  nor  as  a  mon- 
arch, but  as  one  who  adores  thee.     Why  dost  thou  start  ?     No  one  shall 
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know  our  loves ;  and,  moreover,  the  love  of  a  monarch  inflicts  no  degra- 
dation like  the  love  of  a  common  man ;  riches  and  honors  attend  upon 
it.  I  will  advance  thee  to  rank  and  dignity,  and  place  thee  above  the 
proudest  females  of  my  court.  Thy  father,  too,  shall  be  more  exalted 
and  endowed  than  any  noble  in  my  realm.' 

The  soft  eye  of  Florinda  kindled  at  these  words.  *  Senior,'  said  she, 
*  the  line  I  spring  from  can  receive  no  dignity  by  means  so  vile ;  and 
my  father  would  rather  die  than  purchase  rank  and  power  by  the  dis- 
honor of  his  child.  But  I  see,'  continued  she,  *  that  your  majesty 
speaks  in  this  manner  only  to  try  me.  You  may  have  thought  me  light 
and  simple  and  unworthy  to  attend  upon  the  queen.  I  pray  your  majesty 
to  pardon  me,  thiat  I  have  taken  your  pleasantry  in  such  serious  part.' 

In  this  way  the  agitated  maiden  sought  to  evade  the  addresses  of  the 
monarch ;  but  still  her  cheek  was  blanched,  and  her  lip  quivered  as  she 
spake. 

The  king  pressed  her  hand  to  his  lips  with  fervor.  '  May  ruin  seize 
me,'  cried  he,  *  if  I  speak  to  prove  thee  !  My  heart,  my  kingdom,  are 
at  thy  command.  Only  be  mine,  and  thou  shalt  rule  absolute  mistress 
of  myself  and  my  domains.' 

The  damsel  rose  from  the  earth  w^here  she  had  hitherto  knelt,  and  her 
whole  countenance  glowed  with  virtuous  indignation.  *  My  Lord,' said 
she,  '  I  am  your  subject,  and  in  your  power ;  take  my  life  if  it  be  your 
pleasure  ;  but  nothing  shall  tempt  me  to  commit  a  crime  which  would 
be  treason  to  the  queen,  disgrace  to  my  father,  agony  to  my  mother,  and 
perdition  to  myself.'  With  thase  words  she  left  the  garden,  and  the 
king,  for  the  moment,  was  too  much  awed  by  her  indignant  virtue  to 
oppose  her  departure. 

We  shall  pass  briefly  over  the  succeeding  events  of  the  story  of 
Florinda,  about  which  so  much  has  been  said  and  sung  by  chronicler 
and  bard :  for  the  sober  page  of  history  should  be  carefully  chastened 
from  all  scenes  that  might  inflame  a  wanton  imagination ;  leaving  them 
to  poems  and  romances,  and  such-like  highly  seasoned  works  of -fantasy 
and  recreation. 

Let  it  suflice  to  say,  that  Don  Roderick  pursued  his  suit  to  the  beau- 
tiful Florinda,  his  passion  being  more  and  more  inflamed  by  the  resis- 
tance of  the  virtuous  damsel.  At  length,  forgetting  what  was  due  to 
helpless  beauty,  to  his  own  honor  as  a  knight,  and  his  word  as  a  sove- 
reign, he  triumphed  over  her  weakness  by  base  and  unmanly  violence. 

There  are  not  wanting  those  who  aflirm  that  the  hapless  Florinda  lent 
a  yielding  ear  to  the  solicitations  of  the  monarch,  and  her  name  has 
been  treated  with  opprobrium  in  several  of  the  ancient  chronicles  and 
legendary  ballads  that  have  transmitted,  from  generation  to  generation, 
the  story  of  the  woes  of  Spain.  In  very  truth,  however,  she  appears  to 
have  been  a  guiltless  victim,  resisting,  as  far  as  helpless  female  could 
resist,  the  arts  and  intrigues  of  a  powerful  monarch,  who  had  nought  to 
check  the  indulgence  of  his  will,  and  bewailing  her  disgrace  with  a 
poignancy  that  shows  how  dearly  she  had  prized  her  honor. 

In  the  first  paroxysm  of  her  grief  she  wrote  a  letter  to  her  father, 
blotted  with  her  tears,  and  almost  incoherent  from  her  agitation. 
'  Would  to  God,  my  father,'  said  she,  '  that  the  earth  had  opened  and 
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swallowed  me  ere  I  had  been  reduced  to  write  these  lines !  I  blush  to 
tell  thee,  what  it  is  not  proper  to  conceal.  Alas !  my  father ;  thou  hast 
entrusted  thy  lamb  to  the  guardianship  of  the  lion.  Thy  daughter  has 
been  dishonored,  the  royal  cradle  of  the  Goths  polluted,  and  our  lineage 
insulted  and  disgraced.  Hasten,  my  father,  to  rescue  your  child  from 
the  power  of  the  spoiler,  and  to  vindicate  the  honor  of  your  house  !' 

When  Florinda  had  written  these  lines,  she  summoned  a  youthful 
esquire,  who  had  been  a  page  in  the  service  of  her  father.  *  Saddle 
thy  steed,'  said  she,  *  and  if  thou  dost  aspire  to  knightly  honor,  or  hope 
for  lady's  grace — if  thou  hast  fealty  for  thy  lord,  or  devotion  to  his 
daughter  —  speed  swiftly  upon  my  errand.  Rest  not,  halt  not,  spare 
not  the  spur ;  but  iiie  thee  day  and  night  until  thou  reach  the  sea ;  take 
the  first  bark,  and  hasie  with  sail  and  oar  to  Ceutsf,  nor  pause  until  thou 
give  this  letter  to  the  count  my  father.' 

The  youth  put  the  letter  in  his  bosom.  '  Trust  me,  lady,'  said  he,  *I 
will  neither  halt  nor  turn  aside,  nor  cast  a  look  behind,  until  I  reach 
Count  Julian.'  He  mounted  his  fleet  steed,  sped  his  way  across  th6 
bridge,  and  soon  left  behind  him  the  verdant  valley  of  the  Tagus. 


The  heart  of  Don  Roderick  was  not  so  depraved  by  sensuality,  but 
that  the  wrong  he  had  been  guilty  of  toward  the  innocent  Florinda, 
and  the  disgrace  he  had  inflicted  on  her  house,  weighed  heavy  on  his 
spirits,  and  a  cloud  began  to  gather  on  his  once  clear  and  unwrinkled 
brow. 

Heaven,  at  this  time,  say  the  old  Spanish  chronicles,  permitted  a 
marvellous  intimation  of  the  wrath  with  which  it  intended  to  visit  the 
monarch  and  his  people,  in  punishment  of  their  sins ;  nor  are  we,  say 
the  same  orthodox  writers,  to  startle,  and  withhold  otir  faith,  when  we 
meet  in  the  page  of  discreet  and  sober  history  with  these  signs  and 
portents,  which  transcend  the  probabilities  of  ordinary  life ;  for  the 
revolutions  of  empires  and  the  downfall  of  mighty  kings  are  awful 
events,  that  shake  the  physical  as  well  as  the  moral  world,  and  are 
often  announced  by  forerunning  marvels  and  prodigious  omens.  With 
such-like  cautious  preliminaries  do  the  wary  but  credulous  historio^ 
graphers  of  yore  usher  in  a  marvellous  event  of  prophecy  and  enchant- 
ment, linked  in  ancient  story  with  the  fortunes  of  Don  Roderick,  but 
which  modem  doubters  would  fain  hold  up  as  an  apocryphal  tradition 
of  Arabian  origin. 

Now,  so  it  happened,  according  to  the  legend,  that  about  this  time,  as 
King  Roderick  was  seated  one  day  on  his  throne,  surrounded  by  his 
nobles,  in  the  ancient  city  of  Toledo,  two  men  of  venerable  appearance 
entered  the  hall  of  audience.  Their  snowy  beards  descended  to  their 
breasts,  and  their  gray  hairs  were  bound  with  ivy.  They  were  arrayed 
in  white  garments  of  foreign  or  antiquated  fashion,  which  swept  the 
ground,  and  were  cinctured  with  girdles,  wrought  with  the  signs  of  the 
zodiac,  from  which  were  suspend^  enormous  bunches  of  keys  of  every 
variety  of  form.  Having  approached  the  throne  and  made  obeisance  : 
*  Know,  O  King,'  said  one  of  the  old  men,  *  that  in  days  of  yore,  when 
Hercules  of  Libya,  sumamed  the  strong,  had  set  up  his  pillars  at  the 
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ocean  strait,  he  erected  a  tower  near  to  this  ancient  city  of  Toledo. 
He  built  it  of  prodigious  strength,  and  finished  it  with  magic  art,  shut- 
ting up  within  it  a  fearful  secret,  never  to  be  penetrated  without  peril 
and  disaster.  To  protect  this  terrible  mystery  he  closed  the  entrance  to 
the  edifice  with  a  ponderous  door  of  iron,  secured  by  a  great  lock  of 
steel ;  and  he  left  a  command  that  every  king  who  should  succeed  him 
should  add  another  lock  to  the  portal ;  denouncing  wo  and  destruction 
on  him  who  should  eventually  unfold  the  secret  of  the  tower. 

*  The  guardianship  of  the  portal  was  given  to  our  ancestore,  and  has 
continued  in  our  family,  from  generation  to  generation,  since  the  days 
of  Hercules.  Several  kings,  from  time  to  time,  have  caused  the  gate 
to  be  thrown  open,  and  have  attempted  to  enter,  but  have  paid  dearly 
for  their  temerity.  Some  have  perished  within  the  threshold,  others 
have  been  overwhelmed  with  horror  at  tremendous  sounds,  which  shook 
the  foundatirms  of  tlie  earth,  and  have  hastened  to  re-close  the  door,  and 
secure  it  with  its  thousand  locks.  Tims,  since  the  days  of  Hercules, 
the  inmost  recesses  of  the  pile  have  never  been  penetrated  by  mortal 
man,  and  a  profound  mystery  continues  to  prevail  over  this  great 
enchantment.  This,  O  King,  is  all  we  have  to  relate  ;  and  our  errand 
is  to  entreat  thee  to  repair  to  the  tower  and  affix  thy  lock  to  the  portal, 
as  has  been  done  by  all  thy  predecessors.'  Having  thus  said,  the 
ancient  men  made  a  profound  reverence  and  departed  from  the  presence 
chamber. 

Don  Ralerick  remained  for  some  time  lost  in  thought  after  the  depar- 
ture of  the  men  :  he  then  dismissed  all  his  court,  excepting  the  venerable 
Urbino,  at  that  time  archbishop  of  Toledo.  The  long  white  beard  of 
this  prelate  bespoke  his  advanced  age,  and  his  overhanging  eye-brows 
showed  him  a  man  full  of  wary  counsel. 

*  Father,'  said  the  king,  *  I  have  an  earnest  desire  to  penetrate  the 
mystery  of  this  tower.'  The  worthy  prelate  shook  his  hoary  head : 
*  Beware,  my  son,'  said  he  ;  *  there  are  secrets  hidden  from  man  for  his 
good.  Your  predecessors  for  many  generations  have  respected  this 
mystery,  and  have  increased  in  might  and  empire.  A  knowledge  of  it, 
therefore,  is  not  material  to  the  welfare  of  your  kingdom.  Seek  not 
then  to  indulge  a  rash  and  unprofitable  curiosity,  which  is  interdicted 
under  such  awful  menaces.' 

'  Of  what  importance,'  cried  the  king,  *  are  the  menaces  of  Hercules, 
the  Lybian  ?  Was  he  not  a  pagan?  and  can  his  enchantments  have 
aught  avail  against  a  believer  in  our  holy  faith  ?  Doubtless,  in  this 
tower  are  locked  up  treasures  of  gold  and  jewels,  amassed  in  days  of 
old,  the  spoils  of  mighty  kings,  tlie  riches  of  the  pagan  world.  My 
coffers  are  exhau.sted  ;  I  have  need  of  suj)ply  ;  and  surely  it  would  be 
an  acceptable  act  in  the  eyes  of  Heaven,  to  draw  forth  this  wealth 
which  lies  buried  under  profane  and  necromantic  spells,  and  consecrate 
it  to  religious  purposes.' 

The  venerable  archbishop  still  continued  to  remonstrate,  but  Don 
Roderick  heeded  not  his  counsel,  for  he  was  led  on  by  his  malignant 
star.  *  Father,'  said  he,  *  it  is  in  vain  you  attempt  to  dissuade  me. 
My  resolution  is  fixed.  To-morrow  I  will  explore  the  hidden  mystery, 
or  rather  the  hidden  treasures  of  this  tower.' 
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The  morning  sun  shone  brightly  upon  the  cliff-built  towers  of  Toledo, 
when  King  Roderick  issued  out  of  the  gate  of  the  city,  at  the  head  of 
a  numerous  train  of  courtiers  and  cavaliers,  and  crossed  the  bridge  that 
bestrides  the  deep  rocky  bed  of  the  Tagus.  The  shining  cavalcade 
wound  up  the  road  that  leads  among  the  mountains,  and  soon  came  in 
sight  of  the  necromantic  tower. 

Of  this  renowned  edifice  marvels  are  related  by  the  ancient  Arabian 
and  Spanish  chroniclers ;  *  and  I  doubt  much,'  adds  the  venerable 
Agpaida,  '  whether  many  readers  will  not  consider  the  whole  as  a 
cunningly  devised  fable,  sprung  from  an  oriental  imagination ;  but  it  is 
not  for  me  to  reject  a  fact  which  is  recorded  by  all  those  writers  who 
are  the  fathers  of  our  national  history :  a  fact,  too,  which  is  as  well 
attested  as  most  of  the  remarkable  events  in  the  story  of  Don  Roderick. 
None  but  light  and  inconsiderate  minds,'  continues  the  good  friar,  *  do 
hastily  reject  the  marvellous.  To  the  thinking  mind  the  whole  world 
is  enveloped  in  mystery,  and  every  thing  is  full  of  type  and  portent. 
To  such  a  mind  the  necromantic  tower  of  Toledo  will  appear  as  one  of 
those  wondrous  monuments  of  the  olden  time  ;  one  of  those  Egyptian 
and  Chaldaic  piles,  storied  with  hidden  wisdom  and  mystic  prophecy, 
which  have  been  devised  in  past  ages,  when  man  yet  enjoyed  an  inter- 
course with  high  and  spiritual  natures,  and  when  human  foresight  par- 
took of  divination.' 

This  singular  tower  was  round,  and  of  great  height  and  grandeur ; 
erected  upon  a  lofty  rock,  and  surrounded  by  crags  and  precipices. 
The  foundation  Was  supported  by  four  brazen  lions,  each  taller  tlian  a 
cavalier  on  horseback.  The  walls  were  built  of  small  pieces  of  jasper, 
and  various  colored  marbles,  not  larger  than  a  man's  hand ;  so  subtilely 
joined,  however,  that  but  for  their  different  hues  they  might  be  taken 
for  one  entire  stone.  They  were  arranged  with  marvellous  cunning, 
so  as  to  represent  battles  and  warlike  deeds  of  times  and  heroes  long 
since  passed  away ;  and  the  whole  surface  was  so  admirably  i)olished 
that  the  stones  were  as  lustrous  as  glass,  and  reflected  the  rays  of  the 
sun  with  such  resplendent  brightness  as  to  dazzle  all  beholders.* 

King  Roderick  and  his  courtiers  arrived  wondering  *and  amazed,  at 
the  foot  of  the  rock.  Here  there  was  a  narrow  arched  way  cut  through 
the  living  stone  ;  the  only  entrance  to  the  tower.  It  was  closed  by  a 
massive  iron  gate,  covered  with  rusty  locks  of  divers  workmanship, 
and  in  the  fashion  of  different  centuries,  which  had  been  affixed  by  the 
predecessors  of  Don  Roderick.  On  either  side  of  the  portal  stood  the 
two  ancient  guardians  of  the  tower,  laden  with  the  keys  appertaining 
to  the  locks. 

The  king  alighted,  and,  approaching  the  portals,  ordered  the  guardians 
to  unlock  the  gate.  The  hoary-headed  men  drew  back  with  terror. 
*  Alas !'  cried  they,  *  what  is  it  your  majesty  requires  of  us  ?  Would 
you  have  the  mischiefs  of  this  tower  unbound,  and  let  loose  to  shake  the 
earth  to  its  foundations  V 

Tiie  venerable  archbishop  Urbino  likewise  implored  him  not  to  dis- 


-  From  tlin  minute  nRconot  nf  the  f^ood  friar,  drawn  from  the  aneient  olironiclep,  it  would  appear 
that  the  wuilft  of  the  tower  were  pictured  in  mosaic  work. 
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turb  a  mystery  which  had  been  held  sacred  from  generation  to  gene- 
ration, within  the  memory  of  man ;  and  which  even  Caesar  himself, 
when  sovereign  of  Spain,  had  not  ventured  to  invade.  The  youthful 
cavaliers,  however,  were  eager  to  pursue  the  adventure,  and  encouraged 
him  in  his  rash  curiosity. 

*  Come  what  come  may,'  exclaimed  Don  Roderick,  *  I  am  resolved  to 
penetrate  the  mystery  of  this  tower.'  So  saying,  he  again  commanded 
the  guardians  to  unlock  the  portal.  The  ancient  men  obeyed  with  fear 
and  trembling,  but  their  hands  shook  with  age,  and  when  they  applied 
the  keys,  the  locks  were  so  rusted  by  time,  or  of  such  strange  work- 
manship, that  they  resisted  their  feeble  efforts ;  whereupon  the  young 
cavaliers  pressed  forward  and  lent  their  aid.  Still  the  locks  were  so 
numerous  and  difficult,  that  with  all  their  eagerness  and  strength  a  great 
part  of  the  day  was  exhausted  before  the  whole  of  them  could  be  mas- 
tered. 

When  the  last  bolt  had  yielded  to  the  key,  the  guardians  and  the 
reverend  archbishop  again  entreated  the  king  to  pause  and  reflect. 
*  Whatever  is  within  this  tower,'  said  they,  *  is  as  yet  harmless,  and 
lies  bound  under  a  mighty  spell :  venture  not  then  to  open  a  door  which 
may  let  forth  a  flood  of  evil  upon  the  land.'  But  the  anger  of  the  king 
was  roused,  and  he  ordered  that  the  portal  should  be  instantly  thrown 
open.  In  vain,  however,  did  one  after  another  exert  his  strength  ;  and 
equally  in  vain  did  the  cavaliers  unite  their  forces,  and  apply  their 
shoulders  to  the  gate :  though  there  was  neither  bar  nor  bolt  remaining, 
it  was  perfectly  immoveable. 

The  patience  of  the  king  was  now  exhausted,  and  he  advanced  to 
apply  his  hand  ;  scarcely,  however,  did  he  touch  the  iron  gate,  when  it 
swung  slowly  open,  uttering,  as  it  were,  a  dismal  groan,  as  it  turned 
reluctantly  upon  its  hinges.  A  cold,  damp  wind  issued  forth,  accom- 
panied by  a  tempestuous  sound.  The  hearts  of  the  ancient  guardians 
quaked  within  them,  and  their  knees  smote  together ;  but  several  of 
the  youthful  cavaliers  rushed  in,  eager  to  gratify  their  curiosity,  or  to 
signalise  themselves  in  this  redoubtable  enterprise.  They  had  scarcely 
advanced  a  few  paces,  however,  when  they  recoiled,  overcome  by  the 
baleful  air,  or  by  some  fearful  vision.  Upon  this,  the  king  ordered  that 
fires  should  be  kindled  to  dispel  the  darkness,  and  to  correct  the  noxious 
and  long  imprisoned  air :  he  then  led  the  M'ay  into  the  interior ;  but, 
though  stout  of  heart,  he  advanced  with  awe  and  hesitation. 

After  proceeding  a  short  distance,  he  entered  a  hall,  or  ante- 
chamber, on  the  opposite  side  of  which  was  a  door ;  and  before  it,  on  a 
pedestal,  stood  a  gigantic  figure,  of  the  color  of  bronze,  and  of  a  terrible 
aspect.  It  held  a  huge  mace,  which  it  whirled  incessantly,  giving  such 
cruel  and  resounding  blows  upon  the  earth  as  to  prevent  all  further 
entrance. 

The  king  paused  at  sight  of  this  appalling  figure ;  for  whether  it 
were  a  living  being,  or  a  statue  of  magic  artifice,  he  could  not  tell.  On 
its  breast  was  a  scroll,  whereon  was  inscribed  in  large  letters,  *  I  do 
my  duty.'  After  a  little  while  Roderick  plucked  up  heart,  and  ad- 
dressed it  with  great  solemnity :  *  Whatever  thou  be,'  said  he,  *  know 
that  I  come  not  to  violate  this  sanctuary,  but  to  inquire  into  the  mystery 
it  contains ;  I  conjure  thee,  therefore,  to  let  me  pass  in  safety.' 
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Upon  this  the  figure  paused  with  uplifted  mace,  and  the  king  and  his 
train  passed  unmolested  through  the  door. 

They  now  entered  a  vast  chamber,  of  a  rare  and  sumptuous  archi- 
tecture, difficult  to  be  described.  The  walls  were  incrusted  with  the 
most  precious  gems,  so  joined  together  as  to  form  one  smooth  and  perfect 
surface.  The  lofty  dome  appeared  to  be  self-supported,  and  was  stud- 
ded with  gems,  lustrous  as  the  stars  of  the  firmament.  There  was 
neither  wood,  nor  any  other  common  or  base  material  to  be  seen 
throughout  the  edifice.  There  were  no  windows  or  rather  openings  to 
admit  the  day,  yet  a  radiant  light  was  spread  throughout  the  place, 
which  seemed  to  shine  from  tlie  walls,  and  to  render  every  object  dis- 
tinctly visible. 

In  the  centre  of  this  hall  stood  a  table  of  alabaster,  of  the  rarest 
workmanship,  on  which  was  inscrilx>d  in  Greek  characters,  that  Her- 
cules Alcidos,  the  Theban  Greek,  had  founded  this  tower  in  the  year 
of  the  world  three  thousand  and  six.  Upon  the  table  stood  a  golden 
casket,  riclily  set  round  with  precious  stones,  and  closed  with  a  lock  of 
mother-of-pearl ;  and  on  the  lid  were  inscribed  the  following  words : 

'  In  this  coffer  is  contained  the  mystery  of  the  tower.  The  hand  of 
none  but  a  king  can  open  it ;  but  let  him  beware !  for  marvellous  events 
will  be  revealed  to  him,  which  are  to  take  place  before  his  death.' 

King  Roderick  boldly  seized  uj)on  the  casket.  The  venerable  arch- 
bishop laid  his  hand  upon  his  arm,  and  made  a  last  remonstrance. 
*  Forbear,  my  son  !'  said  he  ;  *  desist  while  there  is  yet  time.  Look  not 
into  the  mysterious  decrees  of  Providence.  God  has  hidden  them  in 
mercy  from  our  sight,  and  it  is  impious  to  rend  the  veil  by  which  they 
are  concealed.' 

<  What  have  I  to  dread  from  a  knowledge  of  the  future  V  replied 
Roderick,  with  an  air  of  haughty  presumption.  *  If  good  be  destined 
me,  I  shall  enjoy  it  by  anticipation:  if  evil,  I  shall  arm  myself  to  meet 
it.'     So  saying,  he  rashly  broke  the  lock. 

Within  the  coffer  he  found  nothing  but  a  linen  cloth,  folded  between 
two  tablets  of  copper.  On  unfolding  it,  he  beheld  painted  on  it  figures 
of  men  on  horseback,  of  fierce  demeanor,  clad  in  turbans  and  robes  of 
various  colors,  after  the  fashion  of  the  Arabs,  with  scimetars  hanging 
from  their  necks,  and  cross-bows  at  their  saddle  backs,  and  they  carrie(i 
banners  and  pennons  with  divers  devices.  Above  them  was  inscribed 
in  Greek  characters,  *  Rash  monarch !  behold  the  men  who  are  to  hurl 
thee  from  thy  throne,  and  subdue  thy  kingdom  !' 

At  sight  of  these  things  the  king  was  troubled  in  spirit,  and  dismay 
fell  upon  his  attendants.  While  they  were  yet  regarding  the  {)aintings, 
it  seemed  as  if  the  figures  began  to  move,  and  a  faint  sound  of  warlike 
tumult  arose  from  the  cloth,  with  the  clash  of  cymbal  and  bray  of 
trumpet,  the  neigh  of  steed  and  shout  of  army ;  but  all  was  heard 
indistinctly,  as  if  afar  off,  or  in  a  reverie  or  dream.  Tlie  more  they 
gazed,  the  plainer  became  the  motion,  and  the  louder  the  noise ;  and 
the  linen  cloth  rolled  forth,  and  amplified  and  spread  out,  as  it  were,  a 
mighty  banner,  and  filled  the  hall,  and  mingled  with  the  air,  until  its 
texture  was  no  longer  visible,  or  appeared  as  a  transparent  cloud :  and 
the  shadowy  figures  become  all  in  motion,  and  the  din  and  uproar 
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became  fiercer  and  fiercer ;  and  whether  the  whole  were  an  animated 
picture,  or  a  vision,  or  an  array  of  embodied  spirits,  conjured  up  by 
supernatural  power,  no  one  present  could  tell.  They  beheld  before 
them  a  great  field  of  battle,  where  Christians  and  Moslems  were 
engaged  in  deadly  conflict.  They  heard  the  rush  and  tramp  of  steeds, 
the  blast  of  trump  and  clarion,  the  clash  of  cymbal,  and  the  stormy  din 
of  a  thousand  drums.  There  was  the  clash  of  swords,  and  maces,  and 
battle-axes,  with  the  whistling  of  arrows,  and  the  hurling  of  darts  and 
lances.  The  Christians  quailed  before  the  foe ;  the  infidels  pressed 
upon  them  and  put  them  to  utter  rout ;  the  standard  of  the  cross  was 
cast  down,  the  banner  of  Spain  was  trodden  under  foot,  the  air  resounded 
with  shouts  of  triumph,  with  yells  of  fury,  and  with  the  groans  of  dying 
men.  Amidst  the  flying  squadrons.  King  Roderick  beheld  a  crowned 
warrior,  whose  back  was  turned  toward  him,  but  whose  armor  and 
device  were  his  own,  and  who  was  mounted  on  a  white  steed  that 
resembled  his  own  war  horse  Orelia.  In  the  confusion  of  the  flight, 
the  warrior  was  dismounted,  and  was  no  longer  to  be  seen,  and  Orelia 
galloped  wildly  through  the  field  of  battle  without  a  rider. 

Roderick  stayed  to  see  no  more,  but  rushed  from  the  fatal  hall,  fol- 
lowed by  his  terrified  attendants.  They  fled  through  the  outer  chamber, 
where  the  gigantic  figure  with  the  whirling  mace  had  disappeared 
from  his  pedestal ;  and  on  issuing  into  the  open  air,  they  found  the 
two  ancient  guardians  of  the  tower  lying  dead  at  the  portal,  as  though 
they  had  been  crushed  by  some  mighty  blow.  All  nature,  which  had 
been  clear  and  serene,  was  now  in  wild  uproar.  The  heavens  were 
darkened  by  heavy  clouds  ;  loud  bursts  of  thunder  rent  the  air,  and  the 
earth  was  deluged  with  rain  and  rattling  hail. 

The  king  ordered  that  the  iron  portal  should  be  closed  ;  but  the  door 
was  immoveable,  and  the  cavaliers  were  dismayed  by  the  tremendous 
turmoil,  and  the  mingled  shouts  and  groans  that  continued  to  prevail 
within.  The  king  and  his  train  hastened  back  to  Toledo,  pursued  and 
pelted  by  the  tempest.  The  mountains  shook  and  echoed  with  the 
thunder,  trees  were  uprooted  and  blown  down,  and  the  Tagus  raged 
and  roared  and  flowed  above  its  banks.  It  seemed  to  the  affrighted 
courtiers  as  if  the  phantom  legions  of  the  tower  had  issued  forth  and 
mingled  with  the  storm  ;  for  amidst  the  claps  of  thunder  and  the 
howling  of  the  wind,  they  fancied  they  heard  the  sound  of  the  drums 
and  trumpets,  the  shouts  of  armies  and  the  rush  of  steeds.  Thus  beaten 
by  tempest,  and  overwhelmed  with  horror,  the  king  and  his  courtiers 
arrived  at  Toledo,  clattering  across  the  bridge  of  the  Tagus,  and  entering 
the  gate  in  headlong  confusion,  as  though  they  had  been  pursued  by  an 
enemy. 

In  the  morning  the  heavens  were  again  serene,  and  all  nature  was 
restored  to  tranquillity.  The  king,  therefore,  issued  forth  with  his 
cavaliers  and  took  the  road  to  the  tower,  followed  by  a  great  multitude, 
for  he  was  anxious  once  more  to  close  the  iron  door,  and  shut  up  those 
evils  that  threatened  to  overwhelm  the  land.  But  lo !  on  coming  in 
sight  of  the  tower,  a  new  wonder  met  their  eyes.  An  eagle  appeared 
Jiigh  in  the  air,  seeming  to  descend  from  heaven.  He  bore  in  his 
beak  a  burning  brand,  and  lighting  on  the  summit  of  the  tower,  fanned 
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the  fire  with  his  wings.  In  a  little  while  the  edifice  burst  forth  into  a 
blaze  as  though  it  had  been  built  of  rosin,  and  the  flames  mounted  into 
the  air  with  a  brilliancy  more  dazzling  than  the  sun ;  nor  did  they 
cease  until  every  stone  was  consumed  and  the  whole  was  reduced  to  a 
heap  of  ashes.  Then  there  came  a  vast  flight  of  birds,  small  of  size 
and  sable  of  hue,  darkening  the  sky  like  a  cloud  ;  and  they  descended 
and  wheeled  in  circles  round  the  ashes,  causing  so  great  a  wind  with 
their  wings  that  the  whole  was  borne  up  into  the  air  and  scattered 
throughout  all  Spain,  and  wherever  a  particle  of  those  ashes  fell  it  was 
as  a  stain  of  blood.  It  is  furthermore  recorded  by  ancient  men  and 
writers  of  former  days,  that  all  those  on  whom  this  dust  fell  were  after- 
wards slain  in  battle,  when  the  country  was  conquered  by  the  Arabs, 
and  that  tlie  destruction  of  this  necromantic  tower  was  a  sign  and  token 
of  the  approaching  perdition  of  Spain. 

*  Let  all  those,'  concludes  the  cautious  friar,  *  who  question  the  verity 
of  this  most  marvellous  occurrence,  consult  those  admirable  sources  of 
our  history,  the  chronicle  of  the  Moor  Rasis,  and  the  work  entitled 
'  The  Fall  of  Spain,'  written  by  the  Moor,  Abulcasim  Tarif  Abentarique. 
Let  them  consult,  moreover,  the  venerable  historian  Bleda,  and  the 
cloud  of  other  Catholic  Spanish  writers,  who  have  treated  of  this  event, 
and  they  will  find  I  have  related  nothing  that  has  not  been  printed  and 
published  under  the  inspection  and  sanction  of  our  holy  mother  church. 
God  alone  knoweth  the  truth  of  these  things ;  I  speak  nothing  but  what 
has  been  handed  down  to  me  from  times  of  old.' 


^^  PauVa  College. 


ANACREONTIC 


lid  61  x^lXoif  o^K  It  otia 
Tit>i  fioi  rpo-rroj  noifioeis. 


Maiden  !  first  did  Nature  seek 
IJlies  for  thy  spoUesB  cheek; 
Wlien  with  roses  came  she  next 
Ilalf  deliehted,  yet  more  vex'd, 
For  the  lilies  there,  to  see 
Blushing  at  their  purity ! 
Since  her  labor  now  wbb  lost, 
Roses  to  the  wind  she  tost 
One,  a  bud  of  smiling  June, 
Falling  on  thy  lips,  na  soon 
Left  its  color,  and  in  death 
Willed  its  fragrance  to  thy  breath ! 
Then  two  drops  of  crystalled  dew 
From  the  hyacinth's  deep  hue. 
Brought  she  for  thine  eyes  of  blue ; 
And  lest  they  should  miss  the  sun, 
Bade  thy  soul  to  shine  thereon, 
lilies,  Nature  save  thy  Uuce — 
Say,  thy  heart  do  lilies  grace  ? 
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A  Christmas  Ca]U)L,  in  Paosk  :  Being  a  6ho8t-Story  of  Christmas.     By  Chaalxs  Dicxsns. 
New- York :  Habpes  and  Bsotbkbs. 

If  in  every  alternate  work  that  Mr.  Dickens  were  to  send  to  the  London  press'  he 
should  find  occasion  to  indulge  in  ridicule  against  alleged  American  peculiarities,  or  broad 
carricatures  of  our  actual  vanities,  or  other  follies,  we  could  with  the  utmost  cheerfulneai 
pass  them  by  unnoted  and  uncondemned,  if  he  would  only  now  and  then  present  us  with 
an  intellectual  creation  so  touching  and  beautiful  as  the  one  before  us.  Indeed,  we  can 
with  truth  say,  that  in  our  deliberate  judgment,  the  *  Christmas  Carol*  is  the  most  striking, 
tlie  most  picturesque,  the  most  truthful,  of  all  the  Umnings  which  have  proceeded  from  its 
author's  \ycn.  ITiere  is  much  mirth  in  the  book,  says  a  comjietent  English  critic,  but  more 
windom  ;  wisdom  of  that  kind  which  men  possess  who  liave  gazed  thoughtfully  bat  kindly 
on  human  life,  and  have  pierced  deeper  than  their  fellows  into  all  the  sunny  nooks  and 
dark  reccKses  of  the  human  breast  Tlie  barbarous  notion  has  long  been  exploded,  that 
c;()mic  writers  were  only  to  be  esteemed  for  their  jests,  and  useful  for  provoking  laughter. 
Cervantes,  first  among  the  modems,  sent  it  out  of  fashion,  and  blessed  that  union  of  wit, 
sense,  and  ))athos,  which  so  many  renowned  wrriters  have  since  confirmed ;  until  it  has 
come  to  be  acknowledged,  that  rich  genuine  humor  is  rarely  an  inmate  of  the  mind,  if 
there  be  not  a  corresjwnding  depth  of  earnestness  and  feeling  in  the  heart  Many  of 
Dickens'  writings,  it  is  justly  claimed,  exhibit  this  fine,  healthy,  benevolent  spirit  *  His 
s^miiathy  for  human  suflering  is  strong  and  pure,  and  he  reserves  it  not  for  imaginary  and 
and  fictitouK  dislress,  but  for  the  real  grinding  sorrows  of  life.'  And  this  sympathy  is  more 
fmely  displayed  in  tlie  work  mider  notice,  than  in  any  of  lus  previous  productions.  The 
design  is  very  fanciful,  and  there  is  crowded  into  it,  brief  as  it  is,  a  world  of  character  and 
ob^erNation.  It  is  truly  a  reflection  of  life  in  miniature.  Before  proceeding  to  a  few  illus- 
trative extracts,  we  shall  avail  ourselves  in  part  of  a  clear  synopsis  of  tlie  inception  and 
progress  of  the  story,  from  llie  pen  of  a  I^mdon  contemporary. 

Scrooge  is  a  very  rich  citizen ;  a  *  squeezing,  grinding,  grasping,  scraping,  clutching, 
covetous  old  sinner.'  lie  lias  lost  all  recollection  of  what  he  oiK^e  was,  and  what  he  once 
felt ;  is  dead  to  all  kindly  impulses,  and  proof  against  the  most  moving  tale.  lie  is  almoat 
as  keen  and  grufif  as  old  Ralph  NicKELBY,to  whom  he  bears  a  strong  family  resemblance, 
and  uses  his  poor  clerk,  Bob  Crachitt,  just  as  badly,  and  has  as  little  feeling  for  his 
merry-hearted  nephew,  who  has  married  for  love.  The  *  carol'  begins  on  Christmas^ve. 
ScR00(iE  calls  his  nephew  a  lunatic  for  wishing  him  *  A  merry  Christmas !'  and  sends  him 
home,  sad  as  hanth  words  can  make  him.  He  keeps  his  poor  sliivering  clerk  in  a  nnall 
tank-like  ground- room  till  the  last  minute  of  his  stipulated  time,  and  then  dismisses  him 
with  an  angry  growl.  He  goes  to  his  usual  melancholy  tavern  to  eat  liis  melanchcdy  din- 
ner, amuses  himself  in  the  evening  with  his  banker's  book,  and  then  retires  to  his  dreary 
cliaml>ers.    He  had  once  a  partner,  a  counterpart  of  liimself,  who  lias  been  dead  for  many 
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a  year ;  aiid  while  nitting  in  his  lonely  room,  over  a  low  fire,  the  ghost  of  the  deceased 
partner  enters,  although  the  door  is  double-locked.  He  wears  a  heavy  chain,  foi^ged  of  keys 
and  safes ;  and,  like  Hamlet's  ghost,  tells  of  the  heavy  penance  he  is  doomed  to  sufier  in 
Kpirit  for  sins  committt'd  in  the  fl<»sh.  He  has  come  to  warn  his  partner,  and  to  give  him  a 
chance  of  amendment  He  tells  him  he  will  be  visited  by  three  Spirits,  on  the  three  fol- 
lowing nighte,  and  bids  him  mark  well  what  they  shall  disclose.  Scrooge  instantly  fails 
asleep,  and  does  not  wake  till  the  appointed  hour.  The  three  spirits  are  of  Cluristmas  Past, 
C/hristmas  Present,  and  Cliristmas  to  Come.  The  ghost  of  Christmas  Past  stands  by 
ScRooc.tfs  ht^dside,  of  an  uncertain  form,  though  the  belt  round  its  body  is  wondrous  light, 
and  a  flame  shoots  up  from  i\»  head.  Yet  the  figure  fluctuates  in  distinctness,  now  one 
part  being  visible  and  now  another.  The  spirit  seizes  the  liand  of  Scrooge,  and  they 
float  through  the  air  together.  The  old  man  is  taken  to  the  haunts  of  his  childhood,  and 
he  is  ('onscious  of  '  a  thousand  odors  floating  in  the  air,  each  one  connected  with  a  thousand 
thousrhts,  and  hopt^s.  and  joj-s,  and  cares  long,  long  forgotten.*  Eaeh  circumstance  of  the 
time  past  is  restored.  The  ^illage  school;  a  b<iy  left  dcHcrted  in  the  school-room,  whom 
ScRoocjK  recognises  as  liis  former  self  reading  *  Robinson  Cnisoe  ;*  till  at  last  a  lovely  giri, 
who  throws  her  nrms  round  the  boy's  neck,  and  bids  him  come  home  to  a  *  merry,  merry 
(^hrirtmas.*  Tlien  the  scene  changes,  and  Scrooge  is  once  more  in  the  house  of  the  kind- 
hearte<l  master  of  his  youth,  who  loved  to  keep  Cliristmas  as  it  was  kept  in  tlie  olden  time, 
and  he  recognises  hinL«elf  tlie  most  joyous  of  the  joyous  group.  Then  comes  the  scene  of 
his  manhood,  when  he  deserted  his  betrothed  for  a  wealtliier  bride ;  and  last,  he  views  the 
girl  he  liad  deserted,  the  mother  of  a  liappy  bkKmiing  family.  This  picture  is  delightfully 
sketched  ;  it  is  enough  to  make  a  bachelor  in  love  with  wedlock.  The  scene  is  too  afl&ct- 
ing  for  tlie  changed  and  worldly  miser ;  ho  implores  to  be  removed  from  the  familiar  place  ; 
he  wn^stles  with  the  spirit,  and  aw.ikened  by  the  struggle,  finds  himself  once  more  in  his 
own  room,  and  in  darkness. 

Again  he  lias  a  long  sleep,  ("hristmas  Present  comes  in  the  shape  of  a  giant,  with  a 
holly-gretrn  robe.  Scroogk  perceives  him  sented  in  his  room,  with  his  noble  head  crowned 
with  holly  wreath  studded  with  iciel.?s,  reaching  to  the  ceiling.  His  throne  is  a  wine-cask 
•A\u\  \\U  f«K»t-stool  a  twelfth-cjtke.  In  Ids  hand  he  bears  a  blazing  torch,  from  which  he 
sprinkles  down  gladni^ss  u|X)n  ever>'  threshhold  he  enters.  An  immense  fire  glows  and 
crackh's  in  the  grate,  the  yrAh  and  ceiling  are  hung  with  living  green,  and  all  around  are 
heaped  up  the  choice  pnivisions  collected  to  make  Christmas  glad.  The  giant  leads  Scrooge 
forth.  They  pass  tliroiu?h  streets  and  lanes,  with  every  house  bearing  token  of  rejoicing 
by  iu*  njaring  lirtj  or  its  sprig  of  holly,  till  they  come  to  the  dwelling  of  poor  Bob  Cratchit, 
old  Scroocje's  eh  rk.     And  hen*,  ensues  a  picture  worthy  of  Wilkie  in  liis  best  days: 

*  Perhaps  it  wn8  the  pleasure  the  frood  Spirit  )iad  in  ohnwiufr  <^  his  power,  or  ebe  it  was  bis  own 
kind,  (rt>ncroii*,  hearty  iiuture,  uiid  his  sympathy  with  all  poor  men,  that  led  him  Ktraiffht  to  Scrooge** 
clnrk's  ;  for  there  ho  wiMit,  ami  took  Scruofrc  with  him,  holding  to  hi«  robe;  and  on  the  threshhold  of 
tho  door  th<'  Spirit  I'liiilerl,  and  stopped  to  IiIksh  Bob  CratchitV  dwelling  with  the  sprinkhng  of  his 
torch.  Think  ol'  tliat !  Jk>b  hud  but  fitleon  '  Bob'  a  week  himself;  he  pocketed  on  Saturdays  but 
fifliM'u  cupics  of  hi.o  Christian  name ;  and  yet  the  Ghotttof  Christmas  Present  blessed  his  four-roomed 
hoii«e! 

*  Then  up  roso  I^frs.  Cratcliit,  CJratchit'*  wife,  dressed  out  but  poorly  in  a  twiee-tnmed  gown,  but 
hruvn  in  riban•i^,  w  hicti  are  chnap  and  make  a  goodly  show  for  sixpence ;  and  she  laid  the  cloth,  as- 
Ristod  hy  Briintia  Cratchit,  second  of  her  daughters,  also  brave  in  ribands;  while  Master  Peter 
Cratchit  phiupud  a  f(»rk  into  the  saucepan  of  potatoes,  and  getting  the  comers  of  his  monstrous  shirt- 
collar  (Boll's  private  pro]>o.rty,  conferred  upon  hin  son  and  heir  in  honor  of  the  day)  into  his  mouth, 
rejoiced  to  find  hinisrdf  so  gidlantly  attireil,  and  yearned  to  show  his  linen  in  the  fashionable  Parks. 
And  now  two  smaller  Crate liit>,  boy  and  ^irl,  came  tearing  in,  screaming  that  outside  the  baker's  they 
hail  smelt  the  (roo»e,  and  known  it  for  their  own  ;  and  basking  in  luxurious  thoughts  of  sage-and- 
onions,  the^e  younfr  OntchitH  danced  about  the  table,  and  exalted  Master  Peter  Cratchit  to  the  skies, 
whil<>  he  (not  proud,  althouirh  hi.-*  collars  nearly  cholied  him)  blew  the  fire,  until  the  slow  potatoes, 
liuhblin^  up,  knockfMi  pron<ily  at  the  saue.o-pan  lid  to  bo  let  out  and  peeled. 

"What  has  ever  got  your  precious  father,  then?*  said  Mrs.  Cratchit.  'And  your  brother,  Tiny 
Tiin;  and  Martha  warn't  as  late  last  Christmas  Day  by  half-au-hour  !* 

' '  If  ere  's  Martha,  mother !'  said  a  girl,  appearing  as  she  spoke. 

"Here's  Martha,  mother!*  cried  the  two  young  Cratchits.  'Hurrah!  There's  tuck  a  gooec, 
Martha  I' 
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*  'Why,  hlesfl  your  lionrt  nlivo,  my  dear,  linw  lato  you  arc!*  oaUt  Mn,  Crutckit,  kiuiiig  her  a  dozen 
time.",  ami  taking  off  ht^r  «hawl  and  bonnet  for  her,  with  ofliciout*  znal. 

*  *  We'd  a  deal  of  work  to  finish  up  last  night,'  replied  the  girl,  *  and  had  to  clear  away  thu  morn- 
ing, mother!' 

• '  W»!ll !  Never  mind  «o  long  as  you  are  come,'  said  Mr».  Cratchit.  *Sit  yc  down  before  the  fire, 
my  doiir,  and  have  a  warm,  liord  blesi*  yi5 1' 

*  ♦  No,  no !  There  *s  father  coming,'  cried  the  two  young  Cratchits,  who  were  every  where  at  once. 
♦Hide,  Mart h:i,  hide!' 

So  Martha  hid  hersolf,  and  in  cime  little  Bob,  the  father,  with  atjlfia.-t  three  feet  of  comforter,  exclu- 
sive uf  the  fringe,  haiiiriug  down  before  him  ;  and  liiM  thread-bare  clothes  darned  up  and  brushed,  to 
look  f>ea5onablr;  and  Tiny  Tim  upon  his  nhouhlcr.  Ahw  for  Tiuy  Tim,  he  bore  a  little  crutch,  and 
had  his  limb.-  supported  by  an  iron  frame ! 

*  •  Why,  where  'h  our  Martha  ?'  cried  Bob  Cratchit  looking  round. 
**  Not  ooming,'  said  Mrs.  Cratchit. 

* '  Not  coming' !'  naid  B<ib,  with  a  j«u<ldcn  declension  in  hi»  high  spirit? ;  for  he  had  been  Tim'n  b]oo<l 
horfie  all  the  way  from  cliurrh,  and  had  come  home  rampant.    'Not  coming  upon  Christmas  Dmv !* 

Marth.i  did  n't  like  to  ((ee  him  disappointed,  if  it  were  only  in  joke  ;  8o  she  came  out  prematurely 
fk-om  behind  the  rios-et  door,  and  ran  into  his  arm.",  while  the  two  young  Cratcliits  hu<!tled  Tiny  Tim, 
and  bore  him  oil'  into  the  wa»h-houKe,  that  he  might  hear  the  pudding  binginar  in  the  copper. 

*  •  An«l  how  <lid  little  Tim  behave  V  a!<ked  Mrs.  Cratchit,  when  she  bad  rallied  Bob  on  hii*  credulity, 
and  Bol)  had  hugtred  IiiKdancrhtor  tohiri  heart's  content. 

•'A*,  goml  ai  eoM,'  said  Bol>.  'and  better.  Somehow  he  srets  thought  Ad  sitting  by  himself  no 
much,  and  thinki^  the  strang(\-t  ihing>  you  ever  heard.  JIo  told  ni^*,  roniin^r  liome,  that  lie  hojied  tho 
I>eopIe  -^aw  him  in  the  chureh,  because  lie  was  a  cripple,  and  it  miclit  be  pleasant  to  them  to  remember 
upon  Christmas  Day  who  made  lamebei<irars  walk,  and  blind  men  r-ee.* 

*  Bob's  voire  was  tremulous  when  he  told  them  this,  and  trenibliid  more  when  he  said  tliat  Tiny  Tim 
was  growing  Mtnmg  and  hearty. 

*  His  active  little  crutch  was  heard  upon  the  floor,  and  ba<  k  came  Tiny  Tim  before  another  wortl 
waK  spoken,  eMTorted  by  his  brother  and  sister  t«i  his  stool  beside  the  fire ;  and  while  Bob,  turning  np 
his  cuffVi,  na  if,  poor  fellow,  they  were  capable  of  being  made  less  shabby,  compounded  f<omo  hot 
mixture  in  a  jncr  with  trin  and  lemons,  and  stirred  it  round  and  round,  and  put  it  on  the  hob  to  sim- 
mer ;  Master  Peter  nml  the  two  ubiquitouh  young  Cratchit^  went  to  fetch  tho  goose,  with  which  they 
soon  returned  in  high  procession. 

*  Such  a  buvtle  ensued  that  you  might  have  thought  a  goose  the  rarest  of  nil  birdii ;  a  feathered 
phenomenon,  to  which  a  black  swan  was  a  matter  of  course:  and,  in  truth,  it  w'l><  something  very  likn 
it  in  that  house.  Mrs.  Cratchit  made  the  gravy  (reaily  iM-fore-hand  in  a  little  saucepan)  h'u*iting 
hot;  Master  Peter  mashed  the  potatoes  with  ineredildo  vicour;  ?>Fiss Belinda  sweelcnM  up  the  apple- 
sauce; Martha  du.-ted  the  hot  plates;  Bob  took  Tiny  Tim  beside  him  in  a  tiny  corner  at  the  table; 
the  two  young  Cratchits  set  chairs  for  every  b<Mly,  not  forgettins  themselves,  and,  mountinf  guard 
npon  their  posts,  erammed  spoons  into  their  mouths,  lest  they  shonlil  >hriek  for  goiwe  liefora  thnir 
turn  came  to  be  helped.  At  last  the  dishes  were  set  on,  and  irraee  was  said.  It  was  succeeded  by  ■ 
breathless  pause,  as  Mrs.  Cratchit,  looking  -lowly  all  alonir  the  carviuff-knife,  prepared  to  plungKit 
in  the  bren.-t;  but  when  she  did,  and  when  the  long  evpected  push  of  stuinng  issued  forth,  one  mur- 
mur of  delight  arose  all  round  the  board,  luid  ev(!n  Tiny  Tim,  excited  by  the  two  young  Cratchits, 
beat  on  the  table  with  the  handle  of  his  knife,  and  feebly  eried  Hurrah  ! 

*  There  never  was  t^Uch  a  jroose.  Bob  said  he  did  n't  believe  there  ever  wax  such  a  goose  cooked, 
fts  tenderness  ami  flavor,  size  and  eheapness,  wore  tlic  themes  of  universal  admiratiim.  Gked  out 
by  the  apple-sauce  and  mashed  potatoe.-i,  it  was  a  suflicient  dinner  for  the  whole  family;  indeed,  ns 
Mrs.  Cratehit  said  with  ercat  deliirht  (."nrvex  incone  small  atom  of  a  bone  upon  the  <lish,)  they  hiidn*t 
ate  it  all  at  last !  Yet  every  one  had  had  enough,  and  the  youngest  Crutehits  in  ]>artienlar,  were  steeped 
in  sage  and  onion  to  the  eyebrows!  But  now,  the  plates  beinir  chamred  by  Miss  Belinda,  Mrs. 
Cratchit  left  the  room  alone  —  too  nervous  to  bear  wit no.scs  —  to  take  the  pudding  up,  and  bring 
it  in. 

*  Suppo!ie  it  shoidd  not  be  done  enough  !  Suppose  it  should  break  in  turning  out !  Suppose  some- 
bo<ly  should  have  got  over  the  wall  of  the  back-yard,  and  stolen  it,  while  they  were  merry  witli  tho 
goose:  a  supposition  at  which  the  two  young  Cratchits  became  livid  !  All  sorts  of  horrors  wero 
flupp<»sed. 

*  Hallo !  A  great  deal  of  .steam !  The  pud<ling  was  out  of  the  copper.  A  smell  like  n  washing-day ! 
That  was  the  cloth.  A  smell  like  an  eatincr  house,  ami  a  paltry  cook's  next  dcnir  to  each  other,  with  a 
latrndress'i^  next  door  to  that?  That  was  the  pudding.  In  half  a  minute  Mrs.  Cratchit  enteml : 
flushed,  but  smiling  ]iroudly  :  with  the  padding,  like  a  speckled  cannon-ball,  so  hard  and  firm,  bla- 
zing in  half-a-<piarteni  of  igniteil  brandy,  and  bedight  v.ith  (^'hristmas  holly  stuck  into  the  to}i. 

*  Oh,  a  womlerful  puddine !  Bob  Cratchit  said,  and  calmly  too,  that  he  resranled  it  as  the  arrrateiit 
success  achieved  by  Mrs.  Cratehit  sin«e  their  mnrriat'e.  Mrs. Cnitchit  s'lid  that  now  the  weight  waa 
off  her  mind,  she  would  eonfe«s  she  had  had  her  doubt.-  almut  the  ipiantitv  of  flour.  Kver^-body  hnd 
something  to  sav  about  it,  but  noboiiy  said  or  thontrht  it  was  at  all  a  small  puddinir  f(»r  a  large  family. 
It  wouhl  have  been  flat  heresy  to  do  so.     Any  Cratehit  wouhl  have  blushed  to  hint  at  such  n  thing. 

*  At  last  theMinner  was  all  done,  the  eloth  was  cleared,  the  hearth  swept,  and  the  fire  made  u|».  The 
rompound  in  the  jugbeine  tasted  and  considered  perfect,  apple.s  and  oranges  were  put  upon  tho  tabJo, 
and  a  shovol-flill  of  chestnuts  on  the  fire.  Then  all  the  Cratchit  family  drew  round  the  hearth, 
in  what  Bob  Cratchit  called  a  circle,  meaning  half  n  one ;  and  at  Bob  Cratchit*?  clltow  stood  tlio  family 
display  of  glass ;  two  tumblers,  and  a  custanl-cup  without  a  handle. 

'These  held  the  hot  stuff  iVtmi  the  jug,  however,  ai  well  ns  g<dden  goblets  would  have  dono:  and 
Bob  served  it  out  with  beaming  looks,  while  the  chestnuts  on  the  firo  sputtered  and  crackled  noisily. 
Then  Bob  proposed : 

'  •  A  Merry  Christmaa  to  us  all,  my  dears.    God  bless  us !' 

'  Which  ail  the  fhraily  re-echoed. 

*  *  God  ble^s  um  every  one  !*  said  Tiny  Tim,  la>-t  of  nil. 
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*  He  Hnt  very  cloi>e  to  his  father's  side,  upon  his  little  stooL  Bob  held  his  withered  little  hand  in  his, 
ais  if  he  loved  the  child,  aud  wished  to  keep  him  by  his  side,  and  dreaded  that  he  might  be  taken  fh)m 
him.' 

Could  uny  thiiii^  be  more  llft'-iike,  more  beautiful,  more  touching,  tlian  thiB  description  ? 
But  let  us  skip  the  joumeyingM  of  Christmas  Present  for  a  moment,  that  we  may  accom- 
pany Chrii^lmas  lo  Come  to  the  dwelling  of  jKior  Bob  Cratciiit  : 

*TH£(ihoi<t  conducted  liini  through  several  streets  familiar  to  hit)  feet ;  and  ai*  they  went  along, 
Scru«>!;i>  looked  here  and  there  to  find  himself,  but  nowhere  was  he  to  be  hccn.  They  entered  poor 
Bub  Outchit'ff  houAC ;  the  dwelling  he  had  visited  before ;  and  found  the  mother  and  the  chiidreu 
tculrd  round  the  fire. 

'  Uuioi.  \'i;r>  quiet.  The  uoii-y  little  Cratchits  were  as  still  as  statues  in  one  comer,  and  sat  looking 
up  at  Peter,  who  liud  a  book  before  him.  The  mother  and  her  daughters  were  engaged  in  sewing. 
But  jiurely  thi'V  were  very  quiet  I 

' '  And  Jle  took  a  child,  and  i«et  him  in  the  midst  of  them.' ' 

Where  hiul  Scrooge  heard  those  wordb  ?  Ho  had  not  dreamed  them.  The  boy  mast  have  read 
them  out,  as  he  and  the  Spirit  crossed  the  thrcshhold.   Why  did  he  not  go  on? 

*  'i*hc  mother  laid  her  work  upon  the  table,  and  put  her  hand  up  to  her  fbcc. 
• '  The  color  liurts  my  eyes,'  the  >uid. 

'  Tlie  color  7    Ah,  pi>or  Tiny  Tim  ! 

* 'They're  better  now  again,*  said  Cratchit's  wife.  <  It  makes  them  weak  by  candle-light;  and 
I  uould  n*t  show  weak  eyc;!:  to  your  father  when  he  comes  home,  for  the  world.  It  must  be  near  his 
time.' 

*  'Past  it,  rather,'  Peter  answered,  shutting  up  his  liook.  '  But  I  think  he 's  walked  a  little  blower 
than  he  Uhcd,  thc^e  few  last  evenings,  mother.' 

'They  wore  very  quiet  again.  At  last  she  said,  and  in  a  steady,  cheerful  voice,  that  only  faltered 
once : 

*  'I  h;ive  known  him  walk  with  —  I  have  known  him  walk  with  Tiny  Tim  upon  his  shoulder,  very 
fast,  indeed.' 

• '  And  &o  have  I,'  cried  Peter.     '  Often.' 

*  *  And  so  have  1 !'  exclaimed  another.    So  had  all. 

' '  But  he  was  very  licht  to  carrv','  hhe  rosnme<l,  intent  upon  her  work,  '  and  his  father  loved  liim 
so,  tiiut  it  wa.-  no  trouble  —  no  trouble.    And  there  is  your  father  at  the  door !' 

*i^he  hurried  out  to  meet  him;  and  Bob  in  his  comforter — he  had  need  of  it,  poor  fellow  —  came 
in.  His  tea  wus  ready  for  him  on  the  hob,  and  they  all  tried  who  should  help  him  to  it  most.  Then 
the  two  youn^'  Cratcliits  got  upon  his  knees  and  laid,  each  child  a  little  cheek,  against  hift  face,  as  if 
they  said,  '  Do  n't  ndnd  it,  father.    Do  n't  be  i^ricved !' 

'  Bob  was  \ery  cheerful  with  them,  and  spoke  pleasantly  to  all  the  family.  He  looked  at  the  work 
upon  the  tabl«>,'ajid  pruiscil  the  industry  aud  speed  of  Mrs.  Cratchit  and  the  girls.  They  would  be 
done  long  before  Sunday,  he  huid. 

'  *  Sunday !     Y'ou  went  to-thiy  then,  Rol»ert?'  said  his  wife. 

' '  Yes,  my  dear,'  returned  Bob.  *  I  wish  you  could  have  gone.  It  would  have  done  you  good  to 
f-ce  bow  green  a  place  it  is.  But  you  '11  see  it  often.  I  promised  him  that  I  would  walk  there  on  a 
Suuday.    My  little,  little  <:hild !'  cried  Bob.    *  My  little  child !' 

'  He.  broke  down  all  at  once.  He  coidd  n't  help  it.  If  he  could  have  helped  it,  he  and  his  child 
would  have  been  further  apart,  perhaps,  than  they  were. 

'  He  left  the  room,  and  went  up  stairs  into  the  room  above,  which  was  hghted  cheerfully,  and  hung 
with  Chrisinia>.  There  was  a  chair  set  clo»e  beside  the  child,  and  there  were  signs  of  some  one  having 
been  tiiere  lately.  PiMir  Boh  sat  <lown  in  it,  and  when  he  had  thought  a  little  and  composed  himi«lf, 
ho  kissed  the  little  f:u;e.  He  was  reconciled  to  what  had  happened,  and  went  down  again  quite  hujipy.* 

*  I^t  not  that  man  be  tnistcd*  wlio  can  read  this  afiecting  picture  of  parental  love  for  a 
poor  little  crii)i)le-l)oy,  without  feeling  the  toar-drops  pwelling  to  his  eyes.  But  let  us  return 
and  Uik**  one  more  rxcursion  with  the  fonner  Spirit.  Obper\-e  the  fiuthfulness  and  the  range 
of  the  wriler'y  imagination : 

'  And  now,  without  a  word  of  warning  from  the  Ghost,  they  stood  upon  a  bleak  aud  desert  moor, 
where  mon.-trous  nKuiseh  of  rude  stone  n^  ere  caAt  about,  as  thoush  it  were  the  burial-place  of  giants ; 
aud  wuter  s])re:ul  ii>«-lf  wheresoever  it  listed  — or  would  have  done  so,  but  for  the  Irost  that  hold  it 
prisoner ;  aud  nothing  grew  but  moss  and  furze,  and  coarse,  rank  grass.  Down  in  the  west  the  setting 
Kuu  had  left  a  ^treak  of  ticry  reil,  which  ghired  upon  the  desolation  for  an  instant,  like  a  sullen  eye, 
and  frowning  lower,  lower,  lower  yet,  wa»  lo^t  in  tlie  thick  gloom  of  darkest  night. 

' '  What  place  is  this  ?'  a>ked  Scrooge. 

' '  A  place  where  31iuers  live,  who  labor  in  the  bowob  of  the  earth,'  returned  the  Spirit.  '  But  they 
know  me.    See !' 

'  A  litfht  slione  from  the  window  of  a  hut,  and  swiftly  they  advanced  toward  iL  Passing  through 
th(>  wall  of  mud  and  stone,  they  found  a  cheerful  company  assembled  round  a  glowing  fire.  An  okL 
olil  nnin  and  woui;in,  with  their  children  aud  their  children's  children,  and  another  generation  beyond 
that,  all  decke<l  out  gaily  in  their  holiday  attire.  The  old  man,  in  a  voice  that  seldom  rose  above  the 
howlin?  «)f  the  wind  upon  the  barren  waste,  was  singiug  them  a  Christnnui  song ;  it  had  been  a  very 
old  ^ong  \i  hen  he  wa'*  a  boy  ;  and  ft-om  time  to  time  they  all  joined  in  the  chorus.  So  surely  as  they 
raised  their  voices,  the  olil  man  got  quite  blithe  aud  loud;  and  so  surely  as  they  fctopped,  his  vigor 
sank  a^'uin. 

>  I'he  Spirit  rlid  not  tarry  here,  but  bade  Scrooge  hold  his  robe,  ami  passing  on  above  the  moor,  speil 
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whither?  Not  to  fceal  To  bcb.  To  Scrooge**  horror,  looking  back,  he  now  the  last  of  the  land,  a 
ftightfu^  range  of  rocks,  behind  them  ;  and  hi«  ears  were  deafened  by  the  thundering  of  water,  as  it 
rolled,  and  roared,  and  raged  aunoug  the  dreadf\il  cavemt>  it  hud  worn,  and  fiercely  tried  to  undermina 
the  earth. 

'  Built  upou  a  dismal  reef  of  sunken  rocks,  some  league  or  so  from  the  vhore,  on  which  the  waters 
chafed  and  dashed,  the  wild  year  through,  there  stood  a  noUtury  lighthouse.  Great  heaps  of  vea- 
wced  clung  to  its  base,  and  storm-birds — born  of  the  wind  one  might  suppoyte,  as  sea-weed  of  the 
water  —  rose  and  fell  about  it,  like  the  waves  they  skimmed. 

'  But  even  hero,  two  men  who  watched  the  light  had  made  a  fire,  that  through  the  loophole  in  the 
thick  stone  wall  shed  out  a  ray  of  brightness  on  the  awAil  sea.  Joining  their  horny  haais  over  the 
rough  table  at  which  they  sat,  they  wished  each  other  a  Merry  Christmas  in  their  can  of  grog :  and 
one  of  them  —  the  elder,  too,  with  his  face  all  damaged  and  scarred  with  hard  weather,  as  the  figure- 
head of  aa  old  bbip  might  be —  struck  up  a  stunly  song  that  Wiu<  like  a  (iiilc  in  itseIC 

*  Again  the  Ghost  sped  ou,  above  the  black  and  heaving  sea— -on,  on  —  until,  being  far  away,  as  he 
told  Scrooge,  from  any  shore,  they  lightctl  on  a  ship.  They  stood  beside  the  helmsman  at  the  wheel, 
the  look-out  in  the  bow,  the  oflicers  who  had  th«  watch;  dark,  glio>tly  fiuMires  in  their  several  sta- 
tions :  but  every  man  among  them  hummed  a  Christmas  tune,  or  had  a  Cliristma-s  thought,  or  spoke 
below  liis  breath  to  his  companion  of  some  byg<me  (Christmas  Uay,  with  homeward  hopes  belonging 
to  it.  Ami  every  man  on  board,  waking  or  sleeping,  gooil  or  bad,  liad  had  a  kinder  word  for  another 
on  that  day  ilian  on  any  day  in  the  year;  and  hud  shared  to  some  extent  in  its  fe(<tivities :  and  had 
remembered  those  he  cared  for  at  a  distance,  und  had  known  that  they  dolighti^  to  remember  him.* 

Tlie  second  of  these  ppirita  accompanies  Scrooge  to  a  pceuo  t)iat  is  well  wortli  seeing, 
and  the  likt;  of  which  many  of  our  readore  liave  doubtless  often  encountered  —  a  rei^ular 
ChristmaH  frolic  ;  in  the  present  instance  at  the  repidencc  of  his  nephew,  who  lias  a  sifter, 
a  lovely,  plump  damsel,  with  a  lace  tucrker :  she  was  pretty,  exceedingly  pretty.  *  Willi  a 
dimpled,  suri)riHed-looking,  capital  far-e  ;  a  ripe  Httle  moiilh,  ihatfeenied  made  to  be  kisned, 
as  no  doubt  it  was ;  all  kinds  of  grxnl  little  dots  about  her  chin,  that  melted  into  one 
another  when  she  laut^hed  ;  and  tlie  sunni»'st  pair  of  eyes  you  ever  saw  in  any  little  crea- 
ture's head.  Altogelh<!r  she  was  what  you  woidd  have  called  provoking,  you  know;  but 
satisfactory,  too.  Oh,  perfectly  satisfactory  !*  Is  not  the  following  a  most  glowing  sketch 
of  a  well  known  pastime  ? 

*  But  they  did  n'l  devote  the  whole  evening  to  mu-'ic.  After  a  while  they  played  at  forfeits ;  for  it  is 
good  to  be  children  sometimes,  and  never  better  than  at  Christmas,  when  its  mighty  Founder  was  a 
child  hinl^elf.  Stop!  There  was  fir>t  u  game  at  blindniun's  buff.  Of  course  there  was.  And  I  no 
more  lii-ljevc  Tiipper  was  really  hiind  thim  I  believe  he  had  eyes  in  Iua  boot*.  My  opinion  is,  that  it 
was  a  donn  thing  between  him  and  Scrooge's  nephew;  and  that  the  (rhost  of  Chris'tniuh  Present  knew 
it.  The  way  he  went  after  that  plump  bister  m  tho  lace  tucker,  wa&  an  outrage  on  the  credulity  of 
human  nature.  Knocking  down  the  fire-irons,  tumbling  over  the  chairs,  bumping  up  againat  the  piano, 
smothering  him-^elf  amonar  the  curtains,  wherever  *\\c  went,  there  went  he.  He  always  knew  where 
the  plnnip  sister  was.  He  would  n't  catch  any  Intdy  else,  if  yon  had  fallen  u[)  againnt  him,  as  some 
of  the  in  did,  and  st(H)d  there;  he  would  have  matle  a  feint  endeavoring  to  seize  you,  which  would 
have  been  an  affront  to  your  understanding:  and  would  instantly  have  h'idled  off  in  the  direction  of 
the  plump  sister.  She  often  cried  out  that  it  was  n't  fair ;  and  it  really  was  not.  But  when,  at  last,  he 
caught  her ;  when,  in  spite  of  all  her  silken  rustlings,  and  her  rapid  flutterings  past  him,  he  got  her 
into  a  ciirner  whence  there  was  no  escape;  then  his  conduct  wis  the  most  execrable.  For  his  pre- 
tendini:  not  to  know  her;  his  pretending  that  it  was  nec.e>.siry  to  tonch  her  head-dress,  and  further 
to  assure  himself  of  her  iilentity  !»y  pressing  a  certain  ring  upon  her  finger,  and  a  certain  chain  about 
her  neck  ;  wan  vile,  monstrous !  No  doubt  she  told  him  her  opinion  of  it,  when,  another  blindman 
being  in  oilice,  they  were  so  very  confidcutial  together,  behind  the  curtains. 

The  Ghost  of  Christmas  to  Come  is  the  third  spirit.  It  is  a  stately  figure,  surn)undcd  in 
black  and  inipcnetnible  drajH»r>'.  It  leads  Sciuoogk  into  the  heart  of  the  city,  and  he  hean 
hi*  ac<iuaintance  talking  jestingly  of  one  dejwirteii ;  into  the  Kxchangcand  he  sees  another 
standing  ngainst  his  i>;culiar  pillar;  into  a  haunt  of  uifamy,  where  wretches  an^  dividing 
the  spoils  aud  hoanlings  of  the  dead;  uito  a  wretched  nx)m, where  a  coriiw*  lies  shrouded, 
whose  face  Scrooge  dares  not  uncover;  into  dweUings  made  misi^rable  by  the  gmsping 
avarice  of  those  who  had  W(?alth  they  could  not  use ;  into  his  nejihew's  house,  shorn  of  its 
comforts,  where  the  inmates, care-worn  and  weary,  are  wringing  their  hands  with  distress; 
into  poor  Bob  Cratciiit*s  abode,  made  cheerless  by  deatli;  and  lastly,  hito  a  sad  church- 
j'ard,  where,  on  the  stone  of  a  neglected  grave,  is  hiscribed  his  own  name !  lie  implores 
the  spirit  to  say  whether  these  shmlows  may  not  he  changed  by  an  altered  life.  \\»  tremb- 
ling hand  seems  to  give  consent  He  pleads  earnestly  for  a  more  decisive  sign,  and  while 
he  docs  so,  the  phantom  dwindles  down  into  a  bed-post,  and  Scrooge  sits  upright  in  his 
bed.    Who  cannot  imagine  the  conclusion  ?     It  is  broad  day.    He  looks  out  of  the  window : 
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the  bells  are  ringing ;  the  people  are  going  to  church ;  all  proclaim  it  as  CliriKtmas  Day. 
The  future  is  yet  before  him,  and  he  is  resolved  to  make  tlie  mont  of  it.  The  prize  turkey 
is  got  in  haste  from  the  neighboring  poulterer's,  and  sent  by  a  cab  to  Bob  Cratchit*b  ;  and 
Scrooge  hastens  off  to  his  nephew's  to  dinner,  where  he  finds  the  virion  of  the  spirit 
realized.  Scrooge  from  that  hour  is  another  and  a  better  man.  We  have  in  conclusion 
but  three  words  to  say  to  every  reader  of  tlie  Knickerbocker  who  may  peruj«e  our  notice 
of  this  production :  Read  the  work. 


Wanderings  of  a  JouB>*ErMAN  Tailor  through  Europe  and  thk  East.  Between  the  years 
Kril  uiid  1B40.  By  P.  D.  IIolthaus,  Journeyman  Tailor,  from  WerdobI,  in  Wobtplialio.  Trana- 
luttMl  from  the  third  German  edition,  by  Williau  IIowitt.  J.  Winchester:  'New  World' 
Pred<«. 

An  air  of  great  simplicity  and  truth  pervades  this  wander-book  of  the  German  pohneider. 
3Ir.  I  low  ITT  tells  us.  that  when  in  the  autumn  of  IS'IO  he  returned  to  his  native  village,  a 
groat  reputation  preceded  him,  and  all  came,  eager  to  see  tlie  brave  traveller,  and  to  listen 
to  the  rtlution  of  liis  adventures.  lie  never  sought  purposely  to  tirni  conversation  ujxm 
tlie  t-ubject  of  his  travels,  nor  to  impress  an  idea  of  his  own  importance ;  but  when  he  was 
drawn  into  discourHC,  it  wa.s  sjKiedily  found  tliat  he  had  noted  and  deeply  impressed  on  his 
mind  every  thini;  with  a  truly  admirable  interest,  and  an  acute  spirit  of  obs(^rvation,  for 
one  of  Ills  rank  and  education ;  that  he  had  not  merely  jvassed  through  the  countries,  but 
liad  glvnned  valuable  matter  on  his  journey;  various  things  which  he  had  brought  with 
him  ii'slificd  this  interest,  such  as  diffen'nt  kinds  of  coin,  engravings,  plans  of  cities,  etc. 
We  luivt  found,  on  an  t*xaminulion  rieceKsarily  cursor>%  the  commendatory  remarks  of  the 
Ik-rlin  (itttdUihafter  wynm  this  work  to  be  well  deser\ed  :  *  We  see  in  the  individual  ex- 
pressions almost  every  where  the  evidence  of  its  l)eing  the  production  of  immediate  obser- 
\ation.  There  prevails  ihrouph  the  whole  a  noble  simplicity  and  singleness  of  purpose,  a 
genuinely  (lerman  i<ouiid  mode  of  thinking ;  here  and  there  is  not  wanting  a  humorous  and 
pitliy  remark.  Tlie  author  sees  in  every  place  nature  and  men  without  spectacles,  and 
thence  it  arises  that  we  aetjuire  from  his  l)ook  a  more  living  and  actual  view  of  foreign 
countries,  esjK'cially  of  K^^ypt,  l*alestine,  and  Turkey,  tlian  was  the  case  from  the  travelled 
lal)<)rs  of  many  a  learned  and  celebrated  man.  Frequently,  nay  almost  always,  it  is  a  fact, 
that  the  learned  are  destitute  of  the  opportunity  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  real  life 
of  the  people,  while  it  is  exactly  here  tliat  tlie  greatest  peculiarity  of  the  manners  and  cu^•- 
toms  of  fort'igners  is  to  be  found.  Our  honest  hand- worker  lived  among  the  people,  and 
therefore  po<in»ssed  the  Ixst  means  to  describe  them  in  grapluc  charactens.*  Tliere  is  some- 
thing very  forcible  and  comprehensive  in  the  subjoined  passage  from  the  autlior's  preface. 
It  is  indeed  a  sort  of  compiindium  of  the  most  interesting  portion  of  the  writer's  joumeyings : 

'  From  my  youth  up,  it  was  my  most  living  iIoMJre  to  see  the  world.  When  I  heard  or  rend  of  foreign 
laudrt,  I  livcuim;  cud  at  heart,  and  thought :  '  Wort  thou  but  of  yearit  that  thoH  couldat  travel !'  Now 
arc  all  the  Hi>||ps  of  my  youth  fultiilcd.  I  have  made  the  attempt  by  land  and  water,  and  that  in 
thrr-e  rjuurtp.rs  of  ih«!  world.  I  have  wandered  several  time*  through  Germany,  Poi.and,  Hungary, 
and  Wallachia  ;  I  woti  a  long  time  in  Budarest  and  Constantinople  ;  and  undertook,  with  the 
muiiey  wliicli  I  had  savud  there,  a  pilgrimage  through  Egypt  to  the  Holy  Land.  I  kneeled  at  the 
BiRTH-rLACK  and  the  Hepi'lckre  of  the  Saviour  ;  stood  in  adoration  on  the  holy  Mount  Zion, 
on  Tabor,  Croi.GOTiiA,  and  the  Mount  of  Olives  :  bathed  in  Jordan  ;  washed  myself  in  the  Lake 
OK  (ji:nnksauetii;  looked  in  vain  around  me  on  the  Dead  Sea  for  living  objects;  was  in  the  work- 
t)ito])  of  St.  Joseph;  and  iu  many  other  holy  places  of  which  the  sacred  Scriptures  make  mention. 
TIkmicc  I  returned  to  ConNtautinopIe,  and  betook  myself  through  Athnns,  where  I  worked  nearly  a 
\  ear,  uiul  thence  through  Italy,  France,  and  Belgium,  homeward  to  my  Fatherland.' 

Tlie  first  (Jennan  edition  of  fifteen  himdred  copies  of  the  work  was  at  once  exhausted  ; 
a  seconii  speedily  followed  :  a  third  was  soon  announced ;  and  the  fourth  is  doubtlcKS  ere 
this  l>'lore  u  wide  elaxs  of  (JiTuian  reader*.  We  cheerfully  commend  the  lywk  tr>  the  pub- 
lic acceptance. 
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BErrrHAMiANA :  OR  SELECT  EXTRACTS  FROM  TUB  WoRKS  OP  JsREif  T  BsNTHAM.  With  an  Out- 
line Opinion  on  the  Principal  Subjects  discuflficd  in  bis  Workjs.  In  one  volume,  pp.  446.  Phila- 
delptiia :  Lea  and  Blanchabd.    New-York :  Wiley  and  Putnam. 

This  wurk  contains  a  copious  selection  of  Uiose  p(U<»ages  in  the  works  of  Jeremy  Ben- 
THAM  wliich  aptjear  to  be  chiefly  distinguished  for  merit  of  a  simply  rhetorical  character ; 
which,  upiKtariiig  often  in  the  mid^t  of  long  and  arduous  processes  of  reasoning,  or  in  the 
course  of  elal)()rat<;  descriptions  of  minute  practical  arrangements,  demanding  from  an 
active  mind  severe  thought  and  unflagging  attention,  have  scarcely  had  their  due  weight 
with  tlie  general  reader,  nor  secured  their  just  meed  of  admiration.  He  was  singularly 
careless,  writes  liis  editor,  in  distributing  Ills  pleasing  illustrations  of  playfulness,  or  pathoH, 
or  epigrammatic  exjiresi^ion.  His  *  mission'  he  considered  to  be  tliat  of  an  instructor  and 
improver ;  and  the  flowers  which,  equally  with  more  substantial  things,  were  the  produce 
of  Ids*  vigorous  intellect,  he  looked  upon  as  scarcely  worthy  of  passing  attention,  and  de- 
serving of  no  more  notice  than  to  be  permitted  to  grow  wherever  the  more  valued  objects 
of  his  labors  left  them  a  little  room.  The  volume  comprehends  a  vast  variety  of  sound 
opinion,  and  able  tliough  brief  argument  upon  themes  wluch  relate  to  the  80<;ial,  moral 
and  R'-ligious  well-being  of  mankind.  Touching  the  style  of  the  writer,  as  evinced  in  the«e 
selections,  we  should  say  that  it  was  formed  maiidy  upon  a  due  avoidance  of  proUxity,  (an 
ol)servance  not  always  characterii^tic  of  Bentham's  writings,)  concerning  wliich  he  him- 
self very  jiL«»tly  remarks :  *  Prolixity  may  be  where  redundancy  is  not.  Prolixity  may  arise 
not  only  from  tlie  niulliliirioa'*  insertion  of  uimecessary  articles,  but  from  the  conservation 
of  too  many  necessary  ones  in  a  sentence  ;  as  a  workman  may  be  overladen  not  only  with 
rubbish,  which  is  of  no  use  for  him  to  carry,  but  ^vith  materials  the  most  useful  and  necHjs- 
sary,  when  heajjed  up  iji  loads  too  heavy  for  him  at  once.'  A  useful  hint  tliis,  to  unpractised 
wriUTs. 


TiiR  Correspondence  between  Burns  and  Clarinda.  With  a  Memoir  of  Mrs.  M'Lkhosk, 
(Clakinua.)  Arrungf.-d  uiid  edited  by  hrr  Gruudsou,  W.C.M'LeHose.  Id  one  volume,  pp.  299. 
New-York:  R.  P.  BixBV  and  Company. 

W^E  have  no  doubt  tliat  the  contents  of  tliis  well-execuu-d  little  volume  are  altogetlier 
autlientic ;  full  particulars  relative  to  the  custody  and  authenticity  of  tlie  correspondence 
and  the  stale  of  preservation  of  the  original  manuscripts  being  given  in  the  prefiice.  But 
we  are  ver}'  sorry  to  say  so  much  against  the  b<K)k  an  this  fact  implies.  It  would  be  fiir  better 
for  tlie  reputation  of  the  immortal  Banl  of  Scotland,  if  some  hereditary  friend,  chary  of  his 
undying  fame,  were  to  come  before  the  public  with  a  pamphlet  disproving  entirely  tlie 
agency  of  IJurns  in  tliLs  corref7X)ndence.  To  tliose  who  are  acquainted  with  ])reviouA  re- 
cords in  tlie  1^1  ivate  history  of  the  world-renowm^d  poet,  it  is  painful  to  convict  luin,  out 
of  his  own  mouth,  of  duplicity  in  matters  of  the  heart ;  of  insincerity  in  the  profession  of 
simultaneoua  passion  for  variou«<  lovers ;  and  of  other  acts  which  are  alike  indefensible  and 
disrei)uiabie.  We  must  neods  marvel  too  that  tlie  '  (Clarinda'  of  the  correspondence 
should  have  been  doomed  by  a  m  ar  di'scendant  to  the  exposure  uiseparable  from  tlie  reve- 
latir)ns  of  tliis  volunn'.  That  the  treatment  wluch  she  received  at  the  liands  of  one  whose 
duty  it  was  to  •  love,  cherish,  and  jirotect'  her,  was  equally  UJldeser^•ed  and  inexcusable, 
we  can  well  believe  ;  but  that  tlu;  '  platonic  attachment,'  which  sprung  up  in  a  night,  like 
the  gourd  of  Jonah,  ami  gnidually  waxed  to  *  i)assion  at  fever-heat,*  was  justified  by  these 
facts,  or  {-anctioned  by  pro]>riety,  or  that  its  Idstory  in  detail  is  calculated  to  elevate  the 
diameter  of  woman,  or  exercise  a  healthful  moral  influence,  we  liave  just  as  little  reason 
to  dt>ul)t.  There  is  a  si)rinkling  of  verse  in  an  appendix,  wluch  Burns  was  good  enough  to 
praise.  It  is  of  tliat  kind  •  wliicli  neither  gods  nor  men  permh  ;*  and  in  conclusive,  not  of 
BiRXs's  judgment,  but  of  his  •  tender'  sycophancy. 
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Some  'Sentiments'  on  Sonnets,  with  sundry  Specimens.  —  Tlianks  to  our  cver- 
welcomc  correspondent,  *T.  w.  p.*  for  his  plcaKint,p(.'nincnt  and  impnjving  sentiments  on 
sonnet*!.  Arriving  at  too  late  an  hour  for  a  place  amonj^  our  guest's  at  the  luhlc  rf  hbtc,  perhaps 
he  will  not  object  to  sit  at  our  humble  side-table,  and  converse  familiarly  with  the  reader ; 
since,  as  honest  Sancho  remarked  of  the  Duke,  *  Wherever  he  sits,  there  will  be  ihinfrU 
place.*  Our  friend  has  a  fruitful  theme.  How  many  borrowed  prose-passages  have  we  seen, 
with  their  original  brightness  dimmed  or  deflected  in  a  sorry  sonnet !  Nine  in  ten  of  our  mo- 
dern examples  in  this  kind,  when  one  comes  to  analyze  them,  will  be  found  to  consist  of  stolen 
ideas,  combined  with  what  Southev  would  call  *  bubble,  and  bladder,  and  tympany.' 
But  jwrpend  tlie  subjoine<l :  '  Ever  since  the  fatal  days  of  Petrarch  and  Guido  Cava- 
lianti,  mankind  have  suflt'ri'd  more  or  less  from  the  chronic  infliction  of  Sonnets.  With 
them  indeed  the  complaint  was  constitutional,  and  came  in  the  natural  way;  under  so  mild 
and  gentle  a  form  withal,  that  little  danger  was  to  be  apprehended  for  Italian  temperaments, 
except  a  degree  of  languor,  general  debility,  and  a  di.>agn.'eable  singins  in  the  ears.  It  was 
only  when  it  worked  its  way  into  English  blood,  that  the  virus  assumed  its  most  baneful 
character.  Siiakspeare,  among  other  illiL^trious  victims,  was  afflicted  by  it  in  his  youth, but 
seems  to  have  recovered  during  lus  residence  in  the  metropoll'.  Possibly  the  fa\-or  of  the 
ro)-al  liand  might  liaVe  proved  more  beneficial  than  that  of  the  Earl  of  Southampton. 
Perhaps  he  was  touchrd  for  it  by  Elizabeth,  as  Johnson  was  by  Queen  Anne  for  the 
scrofula.  Plowever  that  may  be,  we  know  very  well  that  tlie  disonler  is  now  rooted  among 
iL"*,  and  that  every  week  produces  decided  C4V»es  of  Soiuiets,  sometimes  so  severe  as  to  bo 
intolerable.  In  this  condition  of  the  mental  health  of  our  country,  since  the  evil  cannot  bo 
cured,  it  were  a  work  at  once  philanthropical  and  patriotic,  .«so  to  modify  it  and  regulate  it3 
attacks,  that  it  may  settle  down  into  a  mcMlerate  degree  of  annoyance,  like  the  lighter  af- 
flictions of  mild  measles  and  mumps.    We  can  always  calculate  upon  the  duration  of  each 

*  fytte,'  as  none  ever  exceeds  the  fourteenth  spasm.  Wlien  the  just  dozen-and-two  convul- 
sions are  past,  the  danger  L«  over,  and  the  oflR'nsive  matter  may  be  removed  by  a  nevwpaper, 
or  discharg<'d  into  some  appropriate  magazine.  There  is  gootl  reason  for  designating  the 
complaint  as  a  periodical  one. 

We  intend,  one  of  these  days,  provided  our  remarks  attract  sufficient  attention,  to  publish 
a  volume  upon  tliis  subject.  Wc  have  the  materiel  by  us  and  about  us ;  and  as  soon  as  wo 
can  make  arrangements  with  Mr.  Poii  for  a  puff  in  the  *  North- American  Review,'  or  the 

*  Southern  Liu*rary  Messenger,*  we  shall  broach  the  afiair  to  Mr.  Fields,  the  enterprising 
publisher.  We  have  moreover  dt»sired  Mr.  Whipple  to  write  to  his  friend  Mr.  Macaulay 
in  I'ngland,  who  will  doubtless  be  proud  to  foster  American  letters  by  a  hoist  in  the  *  fklin- 
burgh.'  There  Is  only  one  other  thing  absolutely  requisite  for  the  success  of  the  book,  and 
that  is  the  appearance  of  this  article  in  the  Knickerbocker.  Befriend  me  then  with 
yi>ur  fine  taste,  renowned  Ilerr  Diedricii  !  and  give  me  room.    I  shall  not  dive  deeply  into 
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the  matu^r  now ;  but  for  tlie  good  of  my  young  countrymen,  tlie  labor  of  whose  brains  ia 
incompatible  with  a  fruitful  devolopement  of  whiskers,  I  wish  to  put  forth  a  page  of  advice 
that  may  save  them  a  world  uf  fatigue.  It  is  common  with  those  who  are  far  gone  in  thifl 
tuneful  diponler  to  set  up  late  o'  nights  and  tipi>le  coffee.  Under  my  new  8>'8tem,  I  will 
engage  tliat  they  may  retire  to  bed  on  mulled-punch  nightly,  at  eleven,  and  yet  effect  all 
tliat  they  now  perform  with  tlie  greatest  injury  to  their  eyes  and  complexions.  livLlpocas 
jxilhdirag — enough  of  this  pre&ce  :  will  not  the  thing  speak  for  itself?  There  needs  no 
farther  inTroduction  for  tliese  brief  extracts  from  the  aforesaid  work: 

THE    EASIEST    WAY    OF    DISCHARGING    A    SONNET. 

A  Sonnet  (su*  before  stated)  consists  of  fourteen  and  no  more  spasms.  Tliey  are  calm, 
deliberate  twinges,  however,  and  upon  a  homocopathical  principle,  the  great  object  should 
be  to  get  over  each  one  in  the  calmest  poi«sible  manner ;  idem  cum  eodem.  The  thing  can- 
not be  treated  too  c/x)lly ,  for  its  very  essence  is  dull  deliberation.  The  name  sonnet  is  pro- 
bably derived,  through  the  Italian  sonnOy  from  the  Latin  word  for  sleep,  in  allusion  to  its 
leiliargic  quality.  Tlie  best  mode  of  encouraging  the  efflux  of  the  peccant  himior  is  for 
the  piitient  to  have  a  cigar  in  Ids  mouth.  The  narcotic  fumes  of  Uilmccxi  are  highly  &r 
vomble  to  its  ejection.  The  first  step  tlien  is  the  selection  of  rhymes.  Fourteen  of  these 
in  their  proper  order  should  be  written  perpendicularly  on  the  right  hand  of  a  smooth  sheet 
of  white  paper.  When  tliis  is  done,  it  is  necessary  to  read  them  over,  up  and  down,  seve- 
ral times,  until  some  general  idea  of  a  subject  or  a  title  suggests  itself.  Great  care  must  be 
taken,  in  the  selection  of  rhymes,  to  get  as  original  ones  as  possible,  and  such  as  shall  strike 
the  eye.  Still  greater  should  be  the  precaution  not  to  choose  such  incongruous  rhymes  as 
may  not  easily  be  welded  together  or  amalgamated  into  one  whole  by  the  mercury  of  fancy. 
For  iii.stance,  it  would  be  well  to  avoid  coupling  such  words  as  moon  and  spoon,  breeze 
and  rlMJeso  and  sneeze ;  Jove  and  stove ;  liopt*  and  soap ;  all  wluch  it  might  be  difficult  to 
brinj?  together  harmoniously.  Here  the  artist,  the  man  of  tnie  science,  will  discover  hiin- 
telf.  SiiKLLKY  afltmls  a  g(KKl  choice  of  rhymes ;  cliasm  and  spasm ;  rift  and  drift;  ravine 
and  savin,  arc  useful  conjunctions.  If  you  have  a  mvine,  it  will  be  very  easy  to  stick  in 
a  Nivin.  but  you  mast  avoid  vl  spavin,  or  your  verso  may  halt  for  it.  This  we  c^l  being  or- 
listi<.al.  Jitmiss'uno  !  then.  IIa\ing  fixed  upon  your  subject,  all  yf)U  have  to  do  is  tu  fill  up 
the  linos  to  match  the  ends,  and  tins,  in  one  evening's  practice,  will  become  as  easy,  tlie 
Kamc  tiling  in  fact,  as  the  filling  up  of  the  blank  fonn  of  an  ordinarj'  receipt. 

Bui  thr  mni<t  expeditious!  and  surest  way  of  procuring  a  good  Sonnet  is  the  Division  of 
i  -ilK)r  System.  Iliishas  often  been  unconsciously  practised  by  modem  poets,  but  it  has  never 
been  explicitly  set  fortli  till  now.  Every  body  knows  that  even  in  llie  fabrication  of  m 
small  a  thing  as  a  needle,  the  pwcess  isfiEicilitated  by  dividing  it  among  a  number  of  hands ; 
as  to  one  tlie  eye,  to  another  the  jwint,  to  one  the  grinding,  to  another  the  polinhing.  In 
the  same  way,  to  render  a  sonnet  jwinted  and  shaq^  to  polish  it  and  insure  it  against  cut- 
ting the  thread  of  it><  argument,  the  work  should  be  performed  by  two  or  more.  Every  son- 
net, in  short,  ought  to  be  a  translatiim.  I  do  not  say  a  translation  from  the  Carman  or  any 
other  jargon,  but  a  translation  from  English  —  from  one  man's  into  ajiother  man's  English. 
It  is  ab.>nrd  for  one  workma?i  to  do  both  rhjining  and  thinking.  In  Uiis  go-ahead  age  and 
countr>s  that  were  a  palpable  wa.*«t»^  of  time.  Take  any  '  niatrer-fuP  author,  cut  out  a 
juicy  slice  of  his  thought,  and  make  tliat  your  material.  Trim  it,  compress  it,  turn  it  and 
twist  it  upsMle  down  and  inside  out,  vary  it  any  way  but  the  author's  own,  and  you  will  be 
likely  U)  eff*ert  a  speedy  and  wholesome  operation.  Wliat  a  saving  of  time  is  here !  "Who 
will  be  silly  enough  to  manufacture  his  own  thinkings  into  verse  when  tlie  world  is  so  ftill  of 
excellent  stuff  as  yet  unwiought  in  the  great  mine  of  letters !  Ix^t  ua  not  bum  up  our  own 
native  forests  while  we  can  fetch  coals  from  Newcastle.  What  a  pleasant  prospect  for  readeis 
too!  A  man  may  be  sure  f&en,  tliat  a  sonnet  shall  contain  a  thought  He  will  not  be 
gull'.Ml  into  experiments  upon  decent-looking,  respectable  dross  and  plausible  inanity.    He 
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uhall  not  dig  hungiily  for  an  idea,  and  be  filled  "with  volumes  of  wind.  With  the  fourteenth 
pang  his  anxiety  shall  be  over,  and  he  shall  drop  asleep  satisfied;  tandem  domntum 
dimittUitr. 

Not  to  anticipate  farther  our  forthcoming  book,  nor  to  forestall  the  critics  in  any  more 
extracts,  we  shall  lay  before  the  reader  two  or  three  samples  of  work  done  according  to 
this  system.  Carltle  has  furnished  our  raw  material.  His  pages  are  so  full  of  poetry 
that  little  time  need  l)e  expended  in  selecting  a  fit  piece  for  working  up.  See  now  if  these 
be  not  sonnets  wliich  Bowles  might  have  been  proud  to  claim.  Each  one  is  warranted 
to  contain  a  thought ;  an  hour  or  so  would  suffice  for  the  completion  of  half  a  dozen  such. 
Observe  too,  that  little  deviation  is  necessary  from  the  original,  the  words  falling  naturally 
into  both  rhythm  and  rhyme.  We  commence  with  a  few  translations  from  Carlyle.  The 
initial  specimen  is  taken  from  Herr  Teufelsdrockh's  remarks  on  Bonaparte.  This  is 
the  pa.<«^age : 

'  The  man  (Napoleon)  was  a  Divine  Blissionary,  though  unconHcious  of  it,  and  preached  through 
the  cannon's  throat  this  great  doctrine :  La  carriire  ouverte  auz  talens ;  '  The  Tools  to  him  that  can 
liandlc  them.'  •  •  •  Madly  enough  he  preached,  it  is  true,  us  Enthusiasts  and  first  Missionaries  are 
wont,  with  imperfect  utterance,  amid  much  frothy  rant,  yet  as  articulately  perhaps  as  the  case  admit- 
ted. Or  call  him,  if  you  will,  an  American  Backwoodsman,  who  had  to  fell  unpenetrated  forests,  and 
battle  with  innumerable  wolves,  and  did  not  entirely  forbear  strong  Uqnor,  rioting,  |nd  even  theft ; 
whom  notwithstanding  the  peaceful  Sower  will  follow,  and  as  he  cuts  die  boundless  harvest,  bless.* 

SONNET     I.  —  N  A  P  O  L  E  O  N  . 

Napoleon  was  a  Missionary  merely, 

Who  through  the  cannon's  throat  this  truth  expresaedr 

Unconsciously,  divinely  and  sincerely. 

The  Tools  to  him  that  handler  '<m  the  be$t. 

Madly  enough,  indeed,  the  man  did  preach. 

Amid  much  rant,  a^  all  Enthusiasts  da. 

And  yet  with  oj*  articulate  a  speech 

As  the  strange  case,  perhaps,  allowed  him  to^ 

Or  call  him  a  Backwoodsman,  if  you  will ; 

Who,  forced  to  fell  unpenetrated  woods. 

And  doomed  innumerable  wolves  to  kill, 

Got  drunk  sometimes,  and  stole  his  neighbor's  goods ; 

Whom  will  the  Sower  follow  ne'ertheless. 

And  us  ho  cuts  the  boundless  harvest,  bless. 

Gabtor  Rksartos:    Book  ii.,  Cbap.  viii. 

Or  let  us  try  the  following  description  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville  in  the  French  Revolution ; 

*0  EVKNiNO  sun  of  July!  how  at  this  hour  thy  beams  fall  slant  on  reapers  amid  peacefbl  woody 
fiohb ;  on  old  women  spinning  in  cottages  i  on  ships  far  out  on  the  silent  main ;  on  Bails  at  the  Oran- 
gerie  of  Versailles,  where  high-rouged  dames  of  the  palace  are  oven  now  dancing  with  double-jacket- 
tcd  Hussar  officers ;  and  also  on  this  roaring  HeU>porch  of  a  Hotel  de  ViUe.  Babel-tower,  with  the 
conAision  of  tongues,  were  not  Bedlam  added  with  the  coaflagratioD  of  thoughts,  was  no  type  of  it. 
One  forest  of  distracted  steel  brbtles  endless  in  front  of  an  Electoral  Committee.' 

Prbkcb  RwoLUTioK :    Book  ▼.,  Csap.  vii. 

SONNET    ir   — THE    HOTEL     DE    VILLE. 

O  EVENING  sun  of  most  serene  July  I 

How  at  this  hour  thy  slant  refiilgence  pours 

On  reapers  working  in  the  opea  sky, 

And  women  spinning  at  their  cottage  doors, 

On  ships  far  out  upon  the  silent  main, 

On  gay  Versailles,  where  through  tho  light  quadrille 

Hussars  are  leading  forth  a  high-rouged  train. 

And  on  the  hell-porch-Uke  Hotel  de  Ville. 

Not  Babel's  tower  with  all  its  million  tongues, 

Save  Bedlam  too  therewith  had  added  been^r 

To  mingle  burning  brains  with  roaring  lungs> 

Could  feebly  imitate  that  dreadfUl  din  ; 

One  endless  forest  of  distracted  steel 

Bristling  around  that  mad  Hotel  de  ViUe  t 

VOL.  xxiii.  37 
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Or  to  retum  to  ProfeMor  Teufelde&'ckh's  vart  chaoe  of  ideiu.  Let  is  tiy  anoCiier  pu- 
lage  therefrom : 

*  It  struck  me  much  as  I  rat  beside  the  Kuhbach,  one  silent  noontide,  and  watched  it  flowing,  puv 
ling,  to  think  how  this  same  streamlet  had  flowed  and  grurgled  through  all  changes  of  weather  and 
of  fortune,  from  beyond  the  earliest  date  of  history.  Yes,  probably  on  the  moming^  when  Josbua 
forded  Jordan ;  even  as  at  the  midday  when  Cjbsab,  doubtless  with  difllculty,  swam  the  Nile,  yet  kept 
his  Commentaries  dry;  this  little  Kuhbach,  assiduous  as  Tiber,  Eurotas  or  SQoa,  waa  mnnnaruig  on 
across  the  wilderness,  unnamed,  unseen.'  SASToa  Rbbabttjb:  Book  u.,  Cka^.  m. 

SONNET  III.  — ETERNITY  OP  NATURE. 

Onx  silent  noonday,  as  I  sat  beside 
The  gurgling  flow  of  Kuhbach's  little  river, 
Methought  how,  even  as  I  saw  it  glide, 
That  stream  had  flowed  and  gurgled  on  forever. 
Yes,  on  the  day  when  Joshua  passed  the  flood 
Of  ancient  Jordan ;  when  across  the  Nile 
CA3AB  swam  (hardly,  doubtless,  through  the  mud,) 
Yet  kept  his  Commentaries  dry  the  while. 
This  little  Kuhbach,  like  Siloa's  rill. 
Or  TilMsr's  Tide,  assiduous  and  serene, 
Ev*n  then,  the  same  as  now,  was  murmuring  still 
^  Across  the  wilderness,  unnamed,  unseen. 

Art  *s  but  a  mushroom  —  only  Nature's  old ; 
In  yon  grey  crag  six  thousand  years  behold ! 

From  the  same  chapter  of  the  same  book  we  venture  one  more  extract  It  is  where  the 
Professor  is  Aill  of  grief  and  reminiscences ;  where,  reflecting  on  his  first  experience  of 
wo  in  the  death  of  Father  Andreas,  he  becomes  once  more  spirit^clad  in  quite  inezpiea- 
sible  melancholy,  and  says,  *  I  have  now  pitched  my  tent  under  a  cypress-tree,'  etc. : 

SONNET     IV.  —  BLI88      IN      ORIEP. 

Undkb  a  cvpress-trec  I  pitch  my  tent : 
The  tomb  shall  be  my  fortress ;  at  its  gate 
I  sit  and  watch  each  hostile  armament, 
And  all  the  pains  and  penalties  of  Fate. 
And  oh  ye  loved  ones !  that  already  sleep, 
Hushed  in  the  noiseless  bed  of  endless  ro«t. 
For  whom,  while  living,  I  could  only  weep. 
But  never  help  in  all  your  sore  distress. 
And  ye  who  still  your  lonely  burthen  bear, 
Spilling  your  blood  beneath  life's  bitter  thrall, 
A  little  while  and  we  shall  all  meet  there. 
And  one  kind  Mother's  bosom  screen  us  all; 
Oppression's  harness  will  no  longer  tire 
Or  gall  us  there,  nor  Sorrow's  whip  of  fire. 

But  we  are  borrowing  too  much  from  our  embryo  volume.  Patience,  dear  Public  !  until 
we  can  find  a  publisher.  In  the  mean  time,  examine  the  specimens  we  have  praented  to 
you.  Can  any  one  tell  us  where  to  look  for  sonnets,  more  satis&ctory  than  then  ?  We 
congratulate  our  country  on  the  prospect  of  our  soon  having  an  American  literature.  Let 
our  industrious  yotmg  aspirants  try  a  work  in  which  they  may  succoed  in  producing  eooBe- 
thing  of  sterling  value.  A  year  or  two  will  suffice  to  turn  half  the  plodding  prose  writers  of 
Britain  into  original  pwta.  Every  brilliant  article  that  appears  in  the  Quarteily  miglit 
here  renascent  spring  forth  like  Arethusa,  in  a  new  and  more  melodious  voice ;  bubbling 
up  in  a  pretty  epic  or  stormy  lyric.  See,  for  example,  how  easily  Sidnst  Smith  might  be 
done  into  rhyme : 

BONNET     V  . 

I  NXVXR  meet  at  any  public  dinner 

A  Pennsvlvanian,  but  my  fingers  itch 

To  pluck  his  borrowed  plumage  from  the  sinner, 

And  with  the  spoil  the  company  enrich. 

His  pocket-handkerchief  I  would  bestow 

On  the  poor  orphan ;  and  his  worsted  socks 
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Should  to  the  widow  in  requital  go 
For  having  aunk  her  all  in  Yankee  stocks ; 
To  John  the  footman  I  would  give  his  hat, 
Which  only  cost  six  shillings  in  Broadway  : 
As  for  his  diamond  rinff — I'd  speak  for  Uiat; 
His  gold  watch  too  mylosses  might  repay : 
Himself  might  home  in  the  next  steamer  hie, 
For  who  would  take  him — or  his  word  ?    Not  I. 


'  Legends  of  the  Conquest  of  Spain.'— Some  eighteen  years  ago,  a  work  in  a  single 
volume,  entitled  a»  above,  and  written  by  the  author  of  the  '  Sketch- Book,'  was  issued  from 
the  press  of  Murray,  the  celebrated  London  book-seller.  It  would  seem  to  have  been  put 
forth  as  a  kind  of  avarU-courier  of  *  The  Chrcmicles  of  the  Conquest  of  Granada ;'  but  un- 
like that  elaborate  work,  was  never  republished  in  this  country,  and  has  never  been  in- 
cluded in  any  of  the  complete  editions  of  Mr.  Irving's  writings.  We  are  indebted  to 
the  kind  courtesy  of  a  gentleman  who  has  been  spending  some  months  with  our  distin- 
guished countryman  and  correspondent  at  Madrid,  for  a  copy  of  the  book,  which  he  obtained 
at  that  ca{iital.  We  liave  good  reason  to  believe  that  it  has  been  encountered  by  few  if 
any  readers  on  this  side  the  Atlantic.  A  very  stirring  extract  from  its  pages  will  be  found 
elsewhere  in  this  Magazine.  Mr.  Irving  introduces  the  legends  to  his  readers  with  a  liw 
prefatory  sentences,  in  which  he  states  tliat  he  has  ventured  to  dip  more  deeply  into  the 
enchanted  fountains  of  old  Spanish  chronicle  than  has  usually  been  done  by  those  who 
have  treated  of  the  eventful  period  of  wliich  he  writes ;  but  in  so  doing,  he  only  more  fully 
illustrates  the  character  of  the  people  and  the  times.  He  has  thrown  the  records  into  the 
form  of  legends,  not  claiming  for  them  the  authenticity  of  sober  history,  yet  giving  nothing 
that  had  not  a  historical  foundation.  *  All  the  facts  herein  contained,'  says  the  writer, 
'  however  extravagant  some  of  them  may  be  deemed,  will  be  found  in  the  works  of  sage 
and  reverend  chroniclers  of  yore,  growing  side  by  side  witli  long  acknowledged  truths,  and 
might  be  supported  by  learned  and  imposing  references  in  the  margin.'  To  discard  every 
thing  \iild  and  marvellous  in  this  portion  of  Spanish  history  is  to  discard  some  of  its  moit 
beautiful,  instructive,  and  national  features ;  it  is  to  judge  of  Spain  by  the  standard  of  pro- 
bability suited  to  tamer  and  more  prosaic  countries.  Spain  is  virtually  a  land  of  poetry  and 
romance,  where  every-day  life  partakes  of  adventure,  and  where  the  least  agitation  or  ex- 
citement carries  every  tiling  up  into  extTavs^;ant  enterprise  and  daring  exploit  The  Spa- 
niards in  all  ages  have  been  of  swelling  and  braggart  spirit,  soaring  in  thought,  and  valiant 
though  vainglorious  in  deed.  When  the  nation  had  recovered  in  some  degree  from  the 
storm  of  Moslem  invasion,  and  sage  men  sought  to  inquire  and  write  the  particulara  of  the 
tremendous  reverses  which  it  produced,  it  was  too  late  to  ascertain  them  in  their  exact 
verity.  The  gloom  and  melancholy  that  had  overshadowed  the  land  had  given  birth  to  a 
thowand  superstitious  fancies ;  the  woes  and  terrors  of  the  past  were  clothed  with  super- 
natural miracles  and  portents,  and  the  actors  in  the  fearful  drama  had  already  assumed  the 
dubious  cliaracteristici)  of  romance.  Or  if  a  writer  from  among  the  conquerors  undertocd^ 
to  touch  upon  the  theme,  it  was  embellished  with  all  the  wild  extravagances  of  an  oriental 
imagination,  which  afterward  stole  into  the  graver  works  of  the  monkish  historians.  Hence 
the  chronicles  are  apt  to  be  tinctured  with  those  saintly  miracles  which  savor  of  the  pious 
lal)ors  of  the  cloister,  or  those  fanciful  fictions  that  betray  their  Arabian  authors.  Scarce 
one  of  their  historical  facts  but  has  been  connected  in  the  original  with  some  romantic 
fiction,  and  even  in  its  divorced  state,  bears  traces  of  its  former  alliance.  The  records  in 
preceding  pages  are  *  illuminated*  by  tliese  prefiitory  remarks  of  our  author,  if  their  tntih 
be  not  altogether  established !  How  the  Count  Julian  receives  the  account  of  the  dishonor 
of  his  child,  and  his  conduct  thereupon;  and  how  Don  Roderick  hastens,  through  various 
tribulation,  to  his  final  overthrow ;  wUl  be  matter  for  another  number.    Meanwhile  the 
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reader  will  not  fail  to  note  the  great  beauty  of  the  descriptionfl,  which  in  the  hands  of  our 
great  master  of  the  power  and  beauty  of  *  the  grand  old  English  tongue,'  assume  form  and 
color,  and  stand  out  like  living  pictures  to  the  eye. 


American  Pttalism  :  *  Quid  Rides  ?'  —  A  pleasant  correspondent,  whom  our  readers 
have  long  known,  and  as  long  admired  and  efiteemed,  in  a  familiar  gossip,  (by  favor  of 

*  Uncle  Samuel's  mail-bag,)  with  the  Editor,  gives  us  the  following  *  running  account'  of 
his  ruminations  over  an  early-morning  quid  of  that  *  flavorous  weed'  so  well  beloved  of  our 
friend  Colonel  Stone.  It  is  in  some  sort  a  defence  of  American  ptyalism,  and  in  the  ten- 
dency of  its  inculcations,  reminds  us  of  the  arguments  in  favor  of  the  culti\'ation  of  a  refined 
style  of  murder,  which  should  constitute  it  one  of  the  fine  arts,  to  which  we  gave  a  place 
many  months  back :  *  Afkr  having  in  my  broken  dreams  perambulated  every  part  and 
parcel  of  the  universe,  and  then  tossed  about  for  hours  on  an  ocean  of  bodily  discomforts, 
each  a  dagger  to  repose,  and  mental  disquietudes,  of  which  any  one  was  enough  lo  wither 
all  the  poppies  of  Somnus,  I  rose  about  four  o'  my  watch,  and  commenced  chewing  the 
narcotic  weed  of  Virginia.  For  you  must  know  that  in  childhood  almost,  through  a  preco- 
cious mannishness  and  a  desire  of  experimental  knowledge,  I  commenced  the  habit  of 
tobacco-chewing,  and  the  vice  boni  of  a  freak,  has  *  grown  with  my  growth,'  till  now  it 
boldi  me  as  in  a  '  vice"  screwed  up  and  secured  by  a  giant.  (Plea.se  observe  that  there's  a 
pun  in  tliat  last  sentence.)  Where  tlie  conventionalities  of  society  compel  me  to  atddu- 
nize  my  appearance  and  customs  into  the  stifTncss  of 'gentility,  I  puff  the  Havana;  but 
when  the  privacy  of  my  own  room  or  the  solitude  of  the  roads  and  fields  permit  me  lo  vul- 
garize to  my  liking,  I  thrust  a  ball  of  *  Mrs.  Miller's  fine-cut,'  or  a  fragment  of  the  *  natu- 
ral James'  River  sweet,'  between  the  sub-maxillary  bone  and  its  carnal  casement,  and 
then  masticate  and  expectorate  *  h  la  Yankee,'  or  *  more  Americano.'  Pah !  oh!  fie !  for 
sliame !  and  all  other  interjections  indicative  of  horror,  or  expressive  of  dixgust.  *  Qyotu- 
qite  tandem  ?*  Beg  your  pardon,  Mrs.  TaoLLorE.  *  Quamdiu  etuim  V  I  implore  your  com- 
miseration, Captahi  Basil.  *  Oh,  iempora  !  oh,  mores  !  Have  mercy,  illustrious  and  praise- 
bespattered,  and  almost  Sir-Waltered  Boz.  Do  not,  under  the  uneasy  weight  of  glory,  and 
in  the  intoxicating  coasriouaness  of  a  right  to  the  oligarchic  excla^iveness  of  the  goose- 
quill  *  haute  volfee,'  strike  right  and  left  among  your  sturdy  democratic  adorers,  because 
they  choose  to  convert  their  mandibles  into  quid-grinders,  and  their  p^ac/iar'  tijtfvruv  into 
ceaseless  jet  d'eaux  of  saliva.  Reflect  that  the  *  quid'  assists  in  a  philosophic  investigation 
of  the  *  quiddities'  of  things,  and  that  from  this  habit  alone  perliaps  we  have  made  such 
advances  in  casuistry  as  to  have  discovered  equity  in  repudiation,  freedom  in  mobocracy, 
and  the  sword  of  justice  in  the  bowie-knife.  Chewing  is  eminently  democratic,  since  all 
chewers  are  *  pro  hac  vice*  on  a  perfect  equality,  and  a  '  millionaire  ;'  or,  for  that  matter,  a 

*  billionaire,'  if  we  had  him,  would  not  hesitate  to  take  out  of  his  moutli  a  moiety  of  his 
last '  cliew'  and  give  it  to  an  itinerant  Lazarus.    What  can  be  more  admirable  than  this 

*  de  bon  air'  plebeiaiiism,And  universal  right-hand  of  fellowship?  Does  not  he  who  extends 
among  the  people  the  use  of  this  democratiznig  weed,  emphatically  give  them  a  ^quid  pro 
quo?'  Are  not  slovenliness  and  filth  the  virtues  of  republics,  while  neatness  and  elegance 
are  vices  of  court^growth,  and  expand  into  their  most  ramified  and  minute  perfectness  of 
polish  only  in  the  palaces  pf  kings  ?  Furthermore,  oh  laurelled  and  triumphant  Pickwick! 
if  expectoration  be  filthy,  it  must  be  because  the  *  thing  expectorated'  is  unoleun ;  and  if  so, 
is  it  not  more  decent  to  become  riil  of  the  '  unclean  tiling'  by  the  readiest  process,  than  to 
retain  it,  making  the  stomach  a  receptacle  of  abominations  ?  And  are  you.  Sir  Baronet  of 
the  realm  imaginar>%  subject  to  no  gross  corporeal  needs  and  operations?  And  if,  as 
you  will  say,  you  perform  those  foul  rites  in  a  state  of  retiracy,  are  you  not  adding  the 
sin  of  hypocrisy  to  your  preexistent  guilt  ?  If  it  lias  succeeded  to  you,  as  to  few  pen- 
ny-a-lmers,  to  have  emerged  by  the  sale  of  your  Attic-salt  from   the  attics  of  Grub- 
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street  into  the  *  swept  and  garnished  chambers'  of  the  Regent,  and  if  after  quaffing 
the  ale  of  Bow-street,  procured  by  caricatures  of  Old  Baily  reports,  you  have  sipped  your 
hockheimer,  while  standing,  scarce  yet  unbewildered,  in  the  gas-light  splendor  reflec- 
ted from  the  *  vis-i-vi«*  mirrors  of  Almack's,  yet  do  not  exalt  yourself  above  all  that 
is  fleshly.  Reflect  that  you,  so  lately  unrivalled,  can  now  see  a  Eugene  Sue  whose  brow 
is  urabraged  by  laurels  of  a  more  luxuriant  and  lovely  green.  Cease  your  expectora- 
tions of  bile  upon  a  great  people ;  admit  that  mastication  of  the  *  odorous  vegeble'  is  a 
Spartan  virtue  ;  and  we  will  again  vote  you  an  Anak  in  tlie  kingdom  of  pen  and  paper. 
Then  .again  shall  we  be  led  to  believe  that  your  praisfs  and  your  vituperations  are 
equally  unpurchasable.  Then  once  more  shall  we  tliiiik  you  would  swallow  no  golden  pill, 
nor  suffer  your  throat  to  be  ulcerated  by  a  silver  quinsy.' 


Gossip  with  Readers  aud  Correspondents.  —  If  any  of  our  readers  are  desirous  of 
looking  into  the  rationale  of  irrationality,  to  employ  a  highly  *  unitive'  phrase,  let  them  take 
up,  if  they  can  command  it,  the  *  Annual  Report  of  the  Managert  of  tJie  New-  York  State 
Lunatic  Asylum,^  one  of  tlie  clearest  and  most  comprehensive  documents  in  its  kind  that 
we  have  ever  perused.  It  proceeds  from  the  capable  pen  of  A.  Brioiiam,  M.  D.  the  super- 
intendent and  physician  of  the  institution,  and  is  full  upon  the  definition,  causes  and  classi- 
fication of  insanity;  the  size  and  shape  of  the  heads  of  the  patients;  the  pulse;  deacrip- 
lion  of  tlie  building ;  daily  routine  of  biwiness,  diet,  labor,  amusements,  religious  worship, 
vii*itors,  imggestions  to  those  who  have  friends  whom  they  expect  to  commit  to  the  care  of 
the  asylum,  etc.,  etc.  The  cause  of  insanity  in  ffty  out  of  two  hundred  and  seventy-six 
patients  is  attributed  to  religious  anxiety,  produced  by  long  attendance  on  protracted  reli- 
gious meetings,  etc.  Want  of  sleep  is  decidedly  the  most  frequent  and  immediate  cause  of 
insanity,  and  one  the  most  important  to  guard  against.  *  So  rarely  (says  the  superintendent) 
do  you  see  a  recent  cast'  of  insanity  that  is  not  preceded  by  want  of  sleep,  tliat  we  regard 
it  as  almost  the  sure  precursor  of  mental  derangement.'  As  evidences  of  the  difficulty  of 
arranging  the  insane  in  classes,  founded  on  symptoms.  Dr.  Brigham  gives  us  the  following 
s)'nopsis  of  individual  peculiarities  noticed  among  certain  of  the  inmates  of  the  Asylum : 

'  In  addition  to  emperors,  queens,  prophets  and  pricstA,  we  have  ono  that  says  he  is  nobody,  a  non- 
entity. One  that  was  ncvnr  born,  and  one  that  was  born  of  her  grandmother,  and  another  dropped 
by  the  devil  flying  over  the  world.  One  has  had  the  throat  cut  out  and  put  in  wrong,  so  that  what  is 
swallowed  pa^^ca  into  the  head,  and  another  has  his  head  cut  off  and  replaced  every  night.  One  thinks 
himself  a  child,  and  talks  and  acts  like  a  child.  Many  appear  as  if  constantly  intoxicated.  One  has 
the  gift  of  tongues,  another  deals  in  magic,  several  in  animal  magnetism.  One  thinks  he  is  a  white 
polar  bear.  A  number  have  hallucinations  of  sight,  others  of  bearing.  One  repeats  whatever  is  said 
to  him,  another  repeats  constantly  words  of  the  same  sound,  as  door,  floor.  One  is  pursued  by  the 
sheriff,  many  by  the  deviL  One  has  invented  the  perpetual  motion  and  is  soon  to  be  rich ;  others 
have  already  acquired  vast  fortunes:  scraps  of  pai>er,  buttons  and  chips  are  to  them,  large  amounts 
of  money.  Many  pilfer  continually  and  without  any  apparent  motive,  while  others  secrete  every 
thing  they  can  find,  tiicir  own  articles  as  well  as  those  of  others.  A  majority  are  disposed  to  hoard  up 
trifling  and  useless  articles,  ait  scraps  of  tin,  leather,  strings,  nails,  buttons,  etc^  and  are  much  grieved 
to  part  with  them.  One  will  not  eat  unless  alone,  some  never  wish  to  eat,  while  others  are  always 
starving.  One  with  a  few  sticks  and  straws  fills  his  room  with  ofllcers  and  soldiers,  ships  and  sailors, 
carriasres  and  horses,  the  management  of  which  occupies  all  his  time  and  thoughts.  Some  have  good 
memory  as  regards  most  things,  and  singularly  detective  as  to  others.  One  does  not  recollect  the 
names  of  his  associates,  which  he  hears  esery  hour,  yet  his  memory  is  good  in  other  respects.  One 
sny*i  he  in  Thomas  Paine,  author  of  the  'Age  of  Reason,'  a  work  he  has  never  read;  another  calls 
himticlf  General  Washington;  and  one  old  lady  of  diminutive  size  calls  herself  General  Scorr, 
uikJ  is  uevKr  so  good-natured  as  when  thus  addressed.  One  is  always  in  court  attending  a  trial,  and 
wondcriufT  and  asking  when  the  court  is  to  rise.  Another  has  to  eat  up  the  building,  drink  dry  the 
canul,  and  swallow  the  Little  Falls  village,  and  is  continually  telling  of  the  diflSculty  of  the  task.' 

The  f^uperintendent  prefers  a  classification  fotmded  upon  the  faculties  of  tlie  mind  that 
appear  to  be  disordered  ;  and  ho  tliinks  ho  could  place  all  his  patients  in  one  of  the  three 
following  (tlasst^fi  :  fnteUectutd  Inmnity,  or  disorder  of  the  intellect  without  noticeable  dis- 
turbance of  the  feelings  and  propensities ;  Moral  Insanity y  or  derangement  of  the  feelings,  af- 
fectioa",  and  jwwions,  witliout  any  remarkable  disorder  of  the  intellect ;  and  General  Inaanify, 
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whither  7  Not  to  aea?  To  sea.  To  Scrooge**  horror,  looking  back,  he  saw  the  last  oi  the  land,  a 
fVightfu^  range  of  rocks,  behind  them  ;  and  his  ears  were  deafened  by  the  thundering  of  water,  as  it 
rolled,  and  roared,  and  raged  among  the  dreadAil  caverns  it  had  worn,  and  fiercely  tried  to  undermina 
the  eurth. 

'  Built  u[iOo  a  dismal  reef  of  sunken  rocks,  some  league  or  so  from  the  shore,  on  which  the  waters 
chafed  and  dashed,  the  wild  year  through,  there  stood  a  solitary  lighthouse.  Great  heaps  of  sea- 
weed cluug  to  its  base,  and  storm-birds — born  of  the  wind  one  niipbt  suppose,  as  sea-weed  of  the 
water — rose  and  fell  about  it,  like  the  waves  thoy  hkimmeiL 

*  But  even  here,  two  men  who  watched  the  light  huil  niiulo  n  fire,  that  through  the  loophole  in  the 
thick  stone  wall  shed  out  a  ray  of  brightness  on  the  awAi!  sea.  Joining  their  homy  haais  over  the 
rough  table  at  which  they  sot,  they  wishe«l  each  other  a  Merry  Christmas  in  their  can  of  grog;  and 
one  of  them  ->  the  elder,  too,  with  his  face  all  d<unaged  and  scarred  with  hard  weather,  as  the  figure- 
head of  an  old  hhip  might  be —  strm>k  up  a  sturdy  song  thnt  was  like  a  (Jule  in  it*el£ 

*  Again  the  Ghost  si>ed  on,  above  the  black  and  heaving  sea—  on,  on  —  until,  being  fkr  away,  as  he 
told  8croogc,  from  any  shore,  they  lighted  on  a  ship.  They  stood  beside  the  helmsman  at  tho  wheel, 
the  look-out  in  the  bow,  the  olliccrs  who  had  the  watch ;  durk,  gho^tly  ficures  in  their  several  sta- 
tions :  but  every  man  among  them  hummed  u  Christmas  tune,  or  hail  ii  (.'hrintmas  thought,  or  spoke 
below  iiis  breath  to  hiM  compunitm  of  some  bygone  Chri:«tmas  Day,  with  homewanl  hoprji  belonging 
to  it.  And  every  nmu  on  board,  wakine  or  sleeping,  good  or  bail,  Imd  hail  a  kmdcr  wonl  for  another 
on  that  day  than  on  any  day  in  the  year;  and  had  shared  to  some  extent  in  its  festivities:  and  had 
remembered  tliosc  be  cared  for  at  a  distance,  and  had  known  thut  they  delighted  to  remember  him.' 

Tlic  second  of  these  tipirits  accompanies  Scrooge  ti)  aNceno  tliat  is  well  wortli  seeing, 
and  the  like  of  which  uiany  of  our  readere  liave  doubtless  often  encountered  —  a  regular 
CHiristinaH  fmlic  ;  in  the  present  instance  at  the  n*sidence  of  his  nephew,  who  tuu  a  sister, 
a  lovely,  pluiup  damsel,  with  a  lace  tucker  :  she  was  pretty,  exceedinprly  pretty.  *  With  a 
dimpled,  surprised-l(X)khig,  capital  face  :  a  t\\)c  little  mouth,  tlmt  i>ei>ined  made  to  be  kissed, 
as  no  doubt  it  was :  all  kinds  of  gisKl  little  dots  al)out  her  rliin.  that  melted  into  one 
another  when  she  Ittui^luil ;  and  the  sunni'-ht  j>air  of  eyes  ynu  ever  saw  in  any  little  crea- 
ture's head.  AlUi^ether  she  was  what  you  would  have  called  provoking,  >'on  know;  but 
satisfactorj',  loo.  Oh,  perfectly  sati:«factory  !*  Is  not  the  followini?  a  most  glowing  sketch 
of  a  well  known  pastime  ? 

*  BtTT  they  did  n't  devote  the  wholn  evening  to  music.  After  a  while  they  played  at  forfeits ;  Ibr  it  Ib 
good  to  be  children  souietimoH,  and  never  better  than  at  Christmas,  when  its  mighty  Founder  was  a 
child  himself.  Stop !  There  wum  firi-t  u  game  ut  hlindmiin'i<  bull'.  Of  i-itiirKe  there  was.  And  I  bd 
more  l»i'ii«!vo  Topper  wns  really  blind  than  I  bi'lieve  he  had  eyr>  in  hi^  boiits.  My  opinion  is,  that  it 
was  a  done  thinir  between  him  and  Scrooge's  nephew;  and  tlnit  the  GhoM  of  (ThristniuK  Present  knew 
it.  The  way  he  went  after  thut  plump  sixter  ni  the  lace  tucker,  wa.s  nn  outrage  on  the  credulity  of 
human  nature.  Knocking  down  the  fire-irons,  tumbling  over  the  chairs,  bnnipmg  up  against  the  piano, 
KUiothering  himself  umonir  the  curtains,  wherever  she  went,  there  \\i>iit  he.  lie  always  knew  wherv 
the  plump  hi&ter  wa".  He  would  n't  catch  any  lH>dy  else.  If  you  had  fallen  up  agiunst  him,  as  some 
of  tfieui  did,  and  stiN)d  there ;  he  would  have  made  a  feint  eodenviiring  to  seize  3'ou,  which  would 
have  been  au  alfroDt  to  your  understanding:  and  would  instantly  have  ^illled  oflf  in  the  direction  oi 
the  plump  sister.  She  oAen  cried  out  that  it  was  n't  fair ;  and  it  really  wan  uoL  But  when,  at  last,  ho 
caught  her ;  when,  in  spite  of  all  her  sdken  rustlings,  and  her  rapid  flutterings  post  him,  he  got  her 
into  u  corner  whem-i-  there  woji  no  es4*npe ;  then  his  rondurt  \\  ts  the  most  execrable.  For  his  prw- 
tendiuK  not  to  know  h»-r ;  hi«  pri'tcndingthat  it  was  nne-sary  to  toiiih  her  head-dress,  and  farther 
to  assure  himsi-lf  of  her  identity  by  prensing  a  certain  riujr  upiin  her  linger,  and  u  certain  chain  about 
her  neik  ;  wom  vile,  inonMrous !  No  doubt  she  told  him  her  oninion  of  it,  when,  another  blindman 
being  in  oificc,  they  were  so  very  rontideatial  together,  lichind  the  curtains. 

Tlie  Ghost  of  Clirislmas  to  Come  is  the  third  spirit.  It  is  a  stately  figure,  surrounded  in 
black  and  impenetnibli'  dnijy'rj'.  It  leads  Scilooge  into  tlie  heart  of  tlic  city,  and  Ue  hean 
his  acijuaintance  talkinj?  jesiinijly  of  one  departetl ;  into  th»«  FiX(>hnngp,and  he  sees  another 
standing  a?ainst  his  ivculiar  pillar;  into  a  haimt  of  infamy,  where  wretches  are  dixiding 
the  spoils  and  hoardings  of  tlie  dead;  into  a  WTetched  nnim,  when*  a  cori»e  lies  sliroudedi 
whose  face  Scroogk  dares  not  uncover ;  into  dwellings  made  miserable  by  tlie  graspiDg 
avarice  of  those  who  had  wcahh  tliey  could  not  use ;  into  his  nephew's  house,  shorn  of  ita 
comforts,  where  the  inmates,  care-worn  and  weary,  are  wringing  their  hands  with  distrev ; 
into  poor  Bob  CRATCiiiT'HalMKle,  made  cheerless  by  diath;  and  lastly,  into  a  sad  church- 
y-ard,  where,  on  the  stone  of  a  neglected  grave,  is  inscriln-d  his  own  name !  lie  implores 
the  spirit  to  say  whether  these  shadows  may  not  Iw  changed  by  an  altered  life.  Its  tremb- 
Ung  hand  seems  to  give  consent.  He  pleads  earnestly  for  a  more  decisive  sign,  and  while 
he  docs  so,  the  phantom  dwindles  down  into  a  bed-jxteit.  and  Scroogr  sits  upright  in  hk 
bed.    Who  caimot  imagine  the  conclusion  ?    It  is  broad  day.    1  le  looks  out  of  the  window : 
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tlic  bells  are  ringing  ;  the  people  are  gouig  to  church ;  all  proclaim  it  as  Christmas  Day. 
The  future  is  yet  before  him,  and  he  is  resolved  to  make  the  most  of  it.  The  prize  turkey 
is  got  in  haste  from  the  neighboring  poulterer's,  and  sent  by  a  cab  to  Bob  Cratciiit'b  ;  and 
Scrooge  hastens  off  to  his  nephew's  to  dinner,  where  he  finds  the  vision  of  the  spirit 
realized.  Scrooge  from  that  hour  is  another  and  a  better  man.  We  have  in  conclusion 
but  three  words  to  say  to  every  reader  of  the  Knickerbocker  who  may  penwc  our  notice 
of  this  production :  Read  the  work. 


Wandf.rings  of  a  Journetman  Tailor  through  Europe  and  the  East.  Betiireeii  the  years 
lH-2i  and  184U.  By  P.  D.  IIoltiiaus,  JournevinaD  Tailor,  from  Werdohl,  iu  WeMtpbalia.  Trans- 
luted  from  the  third  German  edition,  by  Wiluam  Howitt.  J.  Winchester  :  *  New  World' 
Press. 

An  air  (jf  great  simplicity  and  truth  per\'ades  this  wander-book  of  the  German  Schneider. 
Mr.  IIowiTT  tells  us,  that  when  in  tlic  autumn  of  1840  he  returned  to  his  native  village,  a 
great  reputation  preceded  him,  and  all  came,  eager  to  see  the  brave  travelli'-r,  and  to  listen 
to  the  nlalion  of  his  adventures.  He  never  sought  purposely  to  turn  conversation  upon 
the  subject  of  his  tmvels,  nor  to  impress  an  idea  of  his  own  importance ;  but  when  he  was 
drawn  into  discourse,  it  was  siieedily  found  that  he  had  noted  and  deeply  impressed  on  his 
mind  every  thini;  with  a  truly  admirable  interest,  and  an  acute  spirit  of  observation,  for 
one  (if  lii.-^  rank  and  education;  that  he  had  not  merely  passed  through  the  countries,  but 
had  ;;;kaned  valuable  matter  on  his  journey;  various  things  wliich  he  had  brought  with 
hiin  lestincd  this  interest,  such  as  (iiflTfn'nt  kinds  of  coin,  engravings,  plans  of  cities,  etc. 
\\\'.  \\u\r  ftiund,  on  an  examination  necesharily  cursor}',  the  conunendatory  remarks  of  the 
Berlin  U(»(lhthaffcr  uiwn  this  work  to  be  well  deser\ed  :  *  We  see  in  the  individual  ex- 
pressions almost  every  where  the  evidence  of  its  l)eing  the  production  of  inmiediate  obf.er- 
\atioii.  There  prevails  iliroiigh  the  whole  a  noble  simplicity  and  singleness  of  piu-po^e,  a 
genuinely  German  .sound  mod<^  of  thinking ;  here  and  there  is  not  wanting  a  humorous  and 
pilliy  remark.  The  author  sees  in  every  place  nature  and  men  without  spectacles,  and 
thence,  it  ari.'jes  that  we  ac(iuire  from  his  book  a  more  living  and  actual  view  of  foreign 
countries,  especially  of  E^yi^t,  Palestine,  and  Turkey,  tlian  was  the  case  from  the  travelled 
lab<^rs  of  mai»y  a  learned  and  celebrated  man.  Frequently,  nay  almost  always,  it  is  a  fact, 
that  the  learned  ar«^  destitute  of  the  opportunity  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  real  life 
of  the  pecjple,  while  it  is  exactly  here  that  the  greatest  peculiarity  of  the  manners  and  cus- 
toms of  foreigners  is  to  be  found.  Oux  honest  hand- worker  lived  among  the  people,  and 
therefore  posses.*!CHl  tlie  Ixst  means  to  describe  them  in  gmpluc  characters.'  There  is  some- 
thiui^  very  forcible  and  comprehensive  in  the  subjoined  pa.ssage  from  the  author^s  preface. 
It  is  in(i»H^d  a  sort  of  compendium  of  the  most  interesting  portion  of  the  writer's  jounieyings  : 

•  From  iny  youth  up,  it  wns  my  most  living  desire  to  nee  the  world.  \Vhen  I  heard  or  read  of  foreign 
landts  1  bociimo  sad  at  heart,  and  thought:  'Wert  thou  but  of  years  that  thou  couldst  travel!'  Now 
arc  all  the  wibhcs:  ol'  my  youth  fulfilled.  I  have  made  the  attempt  by  land  and  water,  and  that  in 
thn-e  quartorK  of  the  world.  I  have  wandered  several  times  through  Gerblany,  Poland,  Hungary, 
and  Wallachia  ;  I  wua  a  long  time  in  Budarest  and  Constantinople  ;  and  undertook,  with  the 
niuiiry  which  I  had  saved  there,  a  pilgrimage  through  Egypt  to  the  Holy  Land.  I  kneeled  at  the 
niKTii-PLACK  and  the  Sepulchre  of  the  Saviour;  stood  in  adoration  on  the  holy  Mount  Zion, 
on  Taror,  (iolgotha,  and  the  Mount  of  Olives  ;  bathed  in  Jordan;  washed  myself  in  the  TiAXs 
OK  (jennesareth;  looked  in  vain  around  me  on  the  Dead  Sea  for  living  objects;  was  in  the  work- 
sliop  of  St.  Joseph  ;  and  in  many  other  holy  places  of  which  the  sacred  Scriptures  make  mention. 
Thence  I  returned  to  Constantinople,  and  betook  myself  through  Athens,  where  I  worked  nearly  u 
\  ear,  and  thence  through  Italy,  France,  aud  Belgium,  homeward  to  my  Fatherland.' 

Tlie  fir-t  (iennan  edition  of  fifteen  himdretl  copies  of  the  work  was  at  once  exliausted  ; 
a  second  speedily  followed  :  a  third  wa««  soon  announced;  and  the  fotirth  is  doubtleps  ere 
this  before  a  wide  clnss  of  (ii-rman  reader?*.  We  cheerfully  commend  the  l)«K)k  to  the  pub- 
lic acceptance. 
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BbNTHAM lAKA  :   OR  SELECT  EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  WoRXS  OF  JZBEUT  BkNTHAH.     With  an  Oot- 

linc  Opinion  on  tbo  PrincipaJ  Subjects  dificus«cd  in  hw  Works.    In  one  volume,  pp.  446L     Phila- 
delphia :  Lea  and  Blancharo.    New-York :  Wiley  akd  Putnam. 

This  work  contains  a  copious  selection  of  tliose  passagen  in  the  works  of  Jeremy  Ben- 
tuam  w  hich  apjK.'ar  to  be  (.hiefiy  di)<tingiiitfhed  for  merit  of  a  tdmply  rheKmcal  character ; 
which,  a])}K>aring  often  in  the  niid:«t  of  h)ng  and  arduous  processes  of  reasoning,  or  in  the 
course-  of  olahorale  (leficrij)tions  of  minute  practical  arrangements,  demanding  from  an 
acti\e  ndud  severe  t'lougiit  and  unflagging  attention,  have  t^carceiy  Iiad  their  due  ^'eight 
witli  tlie  gemriil  reiidiT.  nor  secured  their  just  meed  of  admiration.  He  was  singularly 
careless,  writes  his  editor,  in  distributing  his  pleasing  illustrations  of  playfulncfls,  or  pathos, 
or  epigranmiatic  ex])res>'iou.  Ills  '  mission'  he  conudered  to  be  tliat  of  an  instructor  and 
improver ;  and  the  flowers  wluch,  eijually  with  more  substantial  things,  were  thie  produce 
of  his  vigoroiLs  intellect,  he  luoke<i  up<jn  as  scarcely  worthy  of  passing  attention,  and  de- 
serving of  110  more  ncilice  than  to  be  i)ermitted  to  grow  wherever  the  more  valued  objects 
of  his  lut>ors  lift  tliem  a  little  room.  The  volume  comprehends  a  vast  variety  of  sound 
opinion,  and  able  though  brief  argument  u|)on  themes  wliich  relate  to  the  social,  moral 
arul  religioiLs  ^vdl-being  of  mankind.  Touching  the  style  of  the  writer, as  evinced  in  these 
selec^Llons,  we  slumld  say  tliat  ii  was  formed  mainly  upon  a  due  avoidance  of  prolixity,  (an 
observance  not  always  cliamcteristic  of  Bentham'.s  writings,)  concerning  which  he  him- 
self very  jiL«illy  n-marks :  *  Prolixity  may  Iw  where  redmidancy  is  not.  Prolixity  may  arise 
not  only  from  tltc  niiihiiariuus  ijisertinn  of  minecessary  articles,  but  fh>m  the  coiUier\*atiun 
of  loo  many  necessary  ones  in  a  sentence  ;  as  a  worlunan  may  be  overladen  not  only  vrirh 
rubbish,  wliich  is  of  no  use  for  him  to  carry,  but  with  maU'rialsthe  most  useful  and  neces- 
sary, when  heaped  up  in  loads  Um  heavy  for  him  at  once.'  A  useful  hijit  tlus,  to  uii[HUCtised 
writere. 


The  ('orkkspondence  between  Burns  and  Clarinda.  With  a  Memoir  of  Mrs.  M'LxHoaB, 
(Clakinda.)  Arrun{.M;d  uiid  edited  by  lirr  Groiidton,  W.C.M'Lehosk.  In  one  volume,  pp.993, 
New-York:  R.  1*.  Bixbv  and  Companv. 

We  have,  no  doubt  that  the  contenti*  of  this  well-executed  little  volume  are  altogether 
authentic ;  full  (mrticulurs  relative  U)  the  custody  and  authenticity  of  the  correspondence 
and  the  state  of  preservation  of  the  orighial  maniutcripts  being  given  in  tlie  preface.  But 
we  are  wry  sorry  to  say  so  nuich  ai^inst  the  b<M)k  a«<  this  fact  implies.  It  woiUd  be  fiur  better 
for  the  reputation  of  the  inmiortal  IJanl  of  Scotland,  if  s(ime  hereditary  friend,  chary  of  hit 
undying  faiiv;,  were  to  come  l)efore  the  jmblic  with  a  pamphlet  disi)ro\ing  entirely  the 
agency  of  Hi'rn.s  in  tliLs  corr»?sixjndence.  To  lliose  who  are  acquainted  with  previous  re- 
cords ill  t'.i'-  private  histx)ry  of  the  world-renowned  ixx^t,  it  is  painful  to  convict  hiin,  cot 
of  his  own  moutii,  of  duplicity  in  matters  of  tiie  h<.'art ;  of  insincerity  in  the  profesnun  of 
fcimultaneoiLs  pa>sion  for  various  lovers  ;  and  of  otiier  acts  which  are  alike  uidcfensible  and 
disrepulable.  ^^'e  mu>l  m-rds  niar\el  t(K)  that  llie  *C'i.arixda'  of  the  correspondence 
i-hould  have  l)eeu  dooni.-d  by  a  in  ar  (h'sci  ndaiit  to  the  exixw'ure  inseparable  IVom  the  reve- 
lations of  this  vohmu'.  I'iiat  ilu'  treatment  which  she  received  ut  the  liands  of  one  whose 
duty  it  was  to  '  \u\(\  clierl^h,  and  ])rotect*  her,  wa<«  equally  undeser>'ed  and  inexcusable, 
wc  can  well  believe  ;  but  that  the  *  platonic  attaclunent,'  wliich  spnuig  up  in  a  night,  like 
the  gourd  of  Jo.nau.  and  gnidually  waxed  to  *  jwission  at  fever-heat,*  was  justified  by  these 
facts,  or  sanclioiird  by  propriity,  tir  that  its  histo.-y  in  detail  is  calculated  to  elevate  the 
character  of  v.oman,  or  exereiM:  a  healthful  moral  influence,  wc  liave  just  as  little  reason 
to  doui)t.  There  L^  a  ^j.^inkling  of  ver>e  in  an  appendix,  wliich  Burns  was  good  enough  to 
praise.  It  is  of  that  kind  *  wliich  neither  gods  nor  men  permit ;'  and  is  conclusive,  not  of 
lliRXs'.'^  judgment.  Imt  of  his  *  lender'  syfoi)hancy. 
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Some  '  Sentiments'  on  Sonnets,  with  sundry  Specimens.  —  Tlianks  to  our  cver- 
welcomo  correspondent,  *  t.  w.  p.*  for  hLs  pleasant,  pertinent  and  improving  sentiments  on 
sonnets.  Arriving  at  too  late  an  hour  for  a  place  anionj^  our  grncpLs  at  the  tahle  d"  hole,  perliaiw 
he  will  not  object  to  8it  at  our  humble  side-table, and  converse  familiarly  with  the  reader; 
since,  as  honest  Sancho  remarked  of  the  Duke,  *  Wherever  he  sits,  there  will  be  tlie/rjf 
placr.*  Our  friend  has  a  fniitful  theme.  How  many  lH)rrowed  prose-passages  have  we  seen, 
with  their  original  brightness  dimmed  or  dffl«»cted  in  a  sorry  sonnet !  Nine  in  ten  of  our  mo- 
dem examples  in  this  kind ,  wlien  one  comes  to  analyze  them,  will  be  found  to  consist  of  stolen 
ideas,  combined  with  what  Soutiiey  wtmld  call  '  bubble,  and  bladder,  and  t}'mpany.' 
IJut  perpend  the  subjoined  :  '  Ever  since  the  fatal  days  of  Petrarch  and  Guido  Cava- 
i.iANTi,  mankind  have  sufforod  more  or  leps  from  the  chronic  infliction  of  Sonnets.  With 
them  indeed  the  complaint  was  constitutional,  and  came  in  the  natural  way;  under  so  mild 
and  gentle  a  fomi  withal,  that  little  danger  was  to  be  apprehended  for  Italian  ten4)erament8, 
except  a  degree  of  languor,  general  debility,  and  a  disagreeable  singing  in  the  ears.  It  was 
only  when  it  worked  its  way  into  English  blood,  that  the  vinLs  as.sumed  its  most  baneful 
(character.  Shakspeare,  among  other  illustrious  victims,  was  afllicted  by  it  in  his  youth,  but 
seems  to  have  recovered  during  his  residence  in  the  metropolis.  Possibly  the  fax^or  of  the 
royal  hand  might  haVe  proved  more  beneficial  than  that  of  tlm  Earl  of  Southampton. 
Perhaps  he  was  t/mrhrd  for  it  by  Elizabeth,  as  Johnson  was  by  Queen  Anne  for  the 
scrofula.  However  that  may  be,  we  know  very  well  that  the  disorder  is  now  rooted  among 
us,  and  that  every  week  prodtu^es  decided  crises  of  Sonnets,  sometimes  so  severe  as  to  bo 
intolerable.  In  this  condition  of  the  mental  health  of  our  country,  since  the  evil  cannot  bo 
cured,  it  were  a  work  at  once  pliilanthropical  and  patriotic,  so  to  modify  it  and  regulate  its 
attacks,  that  it  may  settle  down  into  a  moderate  degree  of  annoyance,  like  the  lighter  af- 
flictions of  mild  mea.'iles  and  mumps.    We  can  always  calculate  upon  the  duration  of  each 

•  fytte,'  as  none  ever  exceeds  the  fourteenth  spasm.  Wlien  the  just  dozen-and-two  convul- 
sions are  past,  the  danger  is  over,  and  the  ofiensive  matter  may  be  removed  by  a  newspaper, 
or  discharged  into  some  appropriate  magazine.  There  is  good  rea.«on  for  designating  the 
complaint  as  a  jieriodical  one. 

We  intend,  one  of  these  days,  provided  our  remarks  attract  sufficient  attention,  to  publish 
a  volume  upon  this  subject.  We  have  the  materiel  by  us  and  about  us ;  and  as  soon  as  we 
can  make  arrangements  with  Mr.  Poh  for  a  puff  in  tlie  *  North- American  Review,'  or  the 

*  Southern  Litemry  Messenger,*  we  siiall  broacli  the  af&ir  to  Mr.  Fields,  the  enterprising 
publisher.  We  have  moreover  desired  Mr.  Whipple  to  write  to  hw  friend  Mr.  Macaulay 
in  England,  who  will  doubtless  be  proud  to  foster  American  letters  by  a  hoist  in  the  '  Edin- 
burgh.* There  Is  only  one  other  thing  absolutely  requisite  for  the  success  of  the  book,  and 
that  is  the  appearance  of  this  article  in  the  Knickerbocker.  Befriend  me  then  with 
your  fine  taste,  renowned  Herr  Diedricii  !  and  give  me  room.    I  shall  not  dive  deeply  into 
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several  tens  of  years  the  money  ont  of  which  you  have  duped  onr  people,  by  memns  of 
your  destructive  drug,  amounts  I  know  not  to  how  many  tens  of  thousands  of  myriads. 
Your  ships,  wliich  in  former  years  amoimtcd  ann4ially  to  no  more  than  several  tens,  now 
exceed  a  hundred  and  several  tens,  which  arrive  here  every  year.    I  would  like  to  aak 
you  if  in  the  wide  earth  under  heaven  yuu  can  find  such  another  projBtpyielding  market  as 
this  is  ?  Our  great  Chinese  Emperor  views  all  mankind  witli  equal  benevolence,  and  there- 
fore it  is  that  he  has  thus  graciously  permitted  you  to  trade,  and  become  as  it  were  steeped 
to  the  lips  in  gain.    If  this  port  of  Canton,  however,  were  to  be  shut  against  you,  how 
could  you  scheme  to  reap  profit  more  ?    Moreover,  our  tea  and  rhubarb  are  articles  which 
ye  foreigners  from  afar  cannot  preserN'e  your  lives  without ;  yet  year  by  j^ear  we  allow 
you  to  ex{x>rt  both  beyond  seas,  without  tlie  slightest  feeling  of  grudge  on  our  part.    Never 
was  imperial  goodness  greater  than  this !    Formerly,  the  prohibitions  of  oar  empire  might 
still  be  considered  indulgent,  and  therefore  it  was  that  from  all  our  ports  the  sycee  leaked 
out  as  tlie  opium  ru&Iied  in:   now,  however,  the  Great  £raperor,  on  hearing  of  it,  actually 
quivers  with  indignation,  and  before  he  will  stay  his  hand  the  evil  must  be  completely  and 
entirely  done  away  with.'    But  these  denunciations  are  not  unmingled  with  incitementB  to 
fear  in  another  direction :    *  You  are  separated  from  )'X>ur  homes  by  several  tens  of  thoa- 
sands  of  miles,  and  a  sliip  which  comes  and  goes  is  exponed  to  the  perils  of  tlie  great  and 
boundless  ocean,  arising  from  curling  waves,  contrary  tides,  thunders  and  lightnings,  and 
the  howling  tempest,  as  well  as  tlie  jeopardy  of  crocodiles  and  whales !    Heaven's  chas- 
tisements should  be  regarded  with  awe.    Tiie  maje.^'ty  and  \'irtue  of  our  Great  Emperor  is 
the  same  with  that  of  hextven  itself  \    Our  celestialV  dynasty  soothes  and  tranquillizes  the 
central  and  foreign  lands,  and  our  favor  flows  most  wide.    Our  central  em[^  is  exuberant 
in  all  kinds  of  productions,  and  needs  not  in  the  bliglitest  degree  whatever  the  goods  of  the 
outer  seas.'    Ah  matters  are  about  proceeding  to  an  open  rupture  with  the  '  led-bristled 
foreigners,'  and  preparations  are  making  to  '  fire  ufMn  them  with  immense  guns,'  there 
ensues  a  bit  of  Cliinese  diplomacy,  which  i.s  especially  rich.    After  a  long  interview  by  a 
committee  with  the  Chpfwi,  during  which  all  sorts  of  arguments  are  urged  upon  Snow,  the 
American  Connul,  and  Van  Basel,  the  Netherlands  C'unsul,  to  induce  them  to  sign  a 
Muly-prepared  bond,'  tliat  none  of  their  countrymen  nhall  thenceforth  bring  opium  to 
China,  the  audience  is  suddenly  closed  with :    *  To-morrow  the  Chefoo  will  be  at  the 
Consoo-house,  and  wait  from  nine,  till  night  to  receive  the  bonds.    Now  go  home  and  go  to 
bed!*    But  enough  for  the  nonce  of  John  Chinaman.    •   •   •    In  alluding  to  Mr.  Cou^ 
graphic  account  of  the  Aacent  of  Mount  jf^tna,  in  our  last  issue,  we  spoke  of  its  late  eruption. 
While  reading  the  i)n)of  of  that  portion  of  our  *  (lossip,'  a  friend  handed  us  a  letter  lately  re- 
ceived from  an  American  mLtsionary  lady  at  the  Sandwich  Islands,  from  which  we  extract 
tlie  subjoined  vivid  description  of  the  great  volcano  at  Hawaii:    *You  know,'  saya 
the  writer,  *  something,  I  suppo^,  of  the  geological  cliaracter  of  tliis  island.    It  seems  as 
though  a  vast  crater  had  boiled  over  and  poured  its  fiery  liquid  in  every  direction.    Hiis 
lava,  having  cooled  and  hardened,  formn  the  basis  of  the  island.    The  district  of  Kan  is  a 
rich,  luxuriant  spot,  surrounded  by  dt^solate  fields  of  scoria;,  which  renders  it  difficult  of 
access.    We  are  situated  six  miles  from  the  sea,  sufHciently  elevated  to  give  us  a  command- 
ing view  of  its  vast  expanse  of  waters.  We  can  occa-sionally  spy  a  sail  floating  like  a  speck 
on  its  surface.    From  the  shore,  the  country  gradually  rises  into  a  range  of  verdant  moun- 
tains, whose  summits  api)car  to  touch  the  clouds.     Proceeding  northward  toward  Ifilo, 
there  is  a  gradual  rise,  until  you  reach  the  Great  Volcano,  about  six  miles  distant    In 
making  the  tour  to  Hilo,  we  cam{>t;(i  here  the  second  night,  on  the  brink  of  the  bvuning 
gulf.    Suppose  a  vast  area  of  earth,  as  large  as  tlie  bay  of  New- York,  to  have  fiillen  in  to 
the  depth  of  several  thousand  feet.    At  the  l)ottom  of  ttiis  great  cauldron,  you  behold  the 
liquid  fire  boiling  and  bubbling  up,  partly  covered  with  a  thick  black  scum.    Hiere  are 
two  or  three  inner  craters,  wliich  have  been  formed  by  the  lava  cooling  on  its  sides  while 
the  liquid  sunk  below.    The  gentlemen  mostly  descended  into  this  crater,  but  1  was  ftilly 
satisfied  with  a  look  from  above.    The  eartli  is  cracked  all  around  at  the  top,  and  portions 
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of  it  are  continually  falling  in.  Steam  issues  from  open  places  in  all  the  region.  This 
volcano  has  been  in  action  from  time  immemorial,  as  the  natives  all  assert,  and  has  been 
wkh  them  an  object  of  idolatrous  worship.  The  range  of  mountains  continues  for  some 
thirty  miles  beyond  this,  and  terminates  in  the  snow-capped  summit  of  Mounadoa.  This 
mountain  is  in  full  sight  at  Ililo,  and  about  thirty  miles  distant.  'Since  we  have  been  here 
it  has  been  the  scene  of  the  most  wonderful  volcanic  eruptions  ever  yet  seen  on  this 
island.  Mr.  P ,  in  company  with  Mr.  C ,  visited  it  a  week  or  two  since,  and  as- 
cended the  mountain  to  the  old  crater,  from  whence  the  flood  of  lava  proceeded.  Fire  has 
not  been  seen  in  it  within  the  remembrance  of  the  oldest  natives.  An  immense  river  of 
burning  lava  is  at  tlds  time  running  down  the  side' of  the  mountain,  in  a  subterraneous 
channel,  from  three  to  four  miles  wide.  They  had  a  good  view  of  it  through  air-holes  in 
the  lava,  over  whi<:h  they  were  walking,  which  was  like  a  sea  of  glass ;  frequently  sinking 
in  different  places  in  consequence  of  the  intense  heat  below.  It  will  probably  yet  find  its 
way  to  the  surface  somewhere,  and,  laying  proetrate  every  thing  that  opposes  it,  pursue  its 
devastating  course  to  the  sea.  Truly  we  live  in  a  world  of  wonders  !*  .  •  •  By  the  by, 
speaking  of  volcanos:  it  will  bo  remembered  that  in  1831  an  island  was  thrown  up  by 
volcanic  eruption  in  the  Mediterranean  sea,  off  the  south  coast  of  Sicily.  It  presented 
the  form  of  a  round  hill,  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  above  the  sea's  level,  with 
tliick  clouds  of  wliite  smoke  i}euing  from  it.  As  may  well  be  imagined,  it  excited  great 
wonder  and  curiosity,  and  was  visited  by  vast  numbers  of  people.  An  Austrian,  a  French 
and  a  British  vessel  met  there  at  the  same  time.  A  dispute  arose  as  to  what  power  the 
island  should  belong,  what  it  should  be  named,  etc. ;  when  a  British  sailor  leaped  on  shore, 
and  planted  on  the  topmast  peak  the  union-jack.  Nine  cheers  proclaimed  Britannia  victo- 
rious. On  returning  shortly  after,  to  take  another  look  at  their  newly-acquired  possession, 
they  found  to  tlieir  dismay  tliat,  like  Akd<Hn's  palace,  the  island  had  disappeared,  leaving 
the  Mediterranean  as  smcxitli  as  if  the  masic;  wonder  had  never  reared  its  head !  This 
circumstance  suggested  the  following  lines  by  a  correspondent : 

F'atiier  Xkptune,  one  day,  n*  he  traversed  the  8eaj«, 

Much  wauled  a  Hpot  to  rccliue  at  his  ea«e: 

For  long  to»sed  and  tired  by  the  billow's  commotion, 

*  'Tii(  a  shame,'  cried  the  god,  'l*m  confined  to  the  ocean. 
I 'U  have  an  inland !'    To  Vulcan  he  flew, 

Saying,  'Help  me.  thif*  time,  and  in  turn  I'll  help  you. 

To  make  a  now  iolaud  's  an  excellent  scheme ; 

And  I  think,  my  dear  Vulcan,  we  '11  ruine  it  by  steam.* 

*  Agreed  I'  cried  the  god. 

Straight  to  work  thoy  repair, 
And  tlirow  an  aliundaucc  ot'»=moke  in  the  air. 
This  mariners  saw,  and  it  did  them  afTright ; 
They  straightway  concluded  all  could  not  be  right. 
'  Wn  '11  to  Sicily  repair,  and  appeal  to  powers  civil. 
For  certainly  thit«  in  the  work  of  the  devil  I' 
The  Austrians  and  French  came  the  wonder  to  view: 
Said  Britjiin,  in  anger, '  That  isle 's  not  for  you ! 
For  UH,  U8  alone,  did  Britannia  design  it, 
And,  d'  ye  see,  we  '11  bo  d — d  if  we  ever  resign  it ! 
On  that  i!>lnnd  we  'II  laud !  there  our  standard  wo  '11  raise! 
Wc  will  there  plant  our  jack,  if  the  island  should  blaze!' 

The  gods,  in  great  wrath,  hoard  all  this  contention : 

*  Dear  Nepti'NE,'  said  Vul.,  '  this  has  spoiled  our  invention.* 

*  It  has,'  said  the  god,  *  but,  I  swear  by  my  trident, 
The  ])roud  suns  of  Britain  shall  never  abide  on 't ! 

It  wa>i  niiscd  for  a  god,  and  no  vile  worthless  mortal 
On  that  island  shall  dwell,  to  eat  oysters  and  turtle. 
Down!  down  with  it,  Vuz»,  that  will  best  end  the  quarrel. 
Ami  I  '11  be  content  with  my  old  bed  of  coral.' 

*  Milk  for  Babks,'  an  elaborately-concocted  t^tire  upon  a  certain  class  of  *  learned 
an<l  pioiw  hand-books  for  urchins  of  both  sexes,'  is  not  without  humor,  and  ridicules 
wliat  indeed  in  some  respects  deserves  animadversion.  We  aflect  as  little  as  our  corres- 
pondent what  lias  been  rightly  termed  *  a  clumsy  fumbling  for  tlie  lialf-formed  mtellect,  a 
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mercHefls  hunting  down  of  the  tender  and  unfledged  thought,'  through  the  meuB  of  *  inatrao- 
tive'  little  bookH,  wherein  on  initipid  tale  goes  feebly  wriggling  through  an  unmsrciftil  kail 
of  moral,  religious  and  scientific  preaching;  or  on  apparently  simfde  dialogiiD  inyolveB 
(jiubjectB  of  the  highest  diflicuhy,  which  are  chattered  over  between  two  juvenile  pfodigiv, 
or  delivered  to  tliem  in  mouthfuls,  curiously  adapted  to  their  powen  of  swallowing.  *  His 
minor  manners  and  duties/  says  our  correspondent,  *  are  quite  overlooked  by  muguided 
parents  now-a-days ;'  and  this  he  illustrates  by  an  anecdote :  '  Thomas,  my  ion,'  nid  a 
father  to  a  lad  in  my  hearing,  the  odicr  day,  *  won't  you  show  the  gentleman  your  last 
composition  ?'  *  I  don't  want  tu/  said  he.  *  I  wish  you  would,'  responded  the  &ther.  ' I 
wont !'  was  the  reply ;  *  I  UI  be;goy-blamed  if  I  do !'  A  sickly,  half-approving  tmile  paaed 
over  the  fiEU^  of  the  father,  as  he  said,  in  extenuation  of  his  son's  hruaquerie:  *  Tom  don't 
lack  mannere  generally ;  but  the  fact  is,  he 's  got  suck  a  cdd,  he  is  almoti  a  focil*  Kind 
parent !  liappy  boy !  •  •  •  We  would  counsel  such  of  our  readers  as  can  coomiaiid  it,  to 
secure  the  {x^nisal  of  *  Hugh  Adam»on*s  Reply  to  John  CanqibeU,*  in  the  matter  of  intemar 
tional  copy-riglit.  Mr.  Campbell,  being  a  paper  dealer,  and  greatly  benefitted  in  hia  bun- 
ness  by  the  increased  sole  of  stock  consequent  upon  the  influx  of  cheap  repoUicationa,  ia 
naturally  very  anxious  to  prevent  the  passage  of  an  international  copy-right  law.  Aa  miglit 
be  anticipated  of  such  an  advocate,  his  real  reasons  are  all  based  upon  the  argwnattum  ad 
crumenam,  the  argument  to  the  purse.  Mr.  Adamson,  in  a  few  satirical,  well-reaaoDodt 
sententious  paragraphs,  has  fairly  demolished  the  superstructure  which  Selfiahneaa  had 
reared,  and  exposed  the  misrepresentations  upon  wliich  alone  the  muubatantial  fiibric 
could  liavc  rested.  It  \»  quiet  and  go(Kl-natured,  but  cuttUig ;  and  will  act  as  an  antidoto  to 
the  elaborate  sophistry  of  Mr.  (Campbell's  ambitioas  brochure.  •  •  •  Wi  think  we  ahall 
publish  'L.  D.  Q.'s  *  Parody;'  but  should  like  liim  to  change  the  third  stanza,  which 
is  '  like  a  mildewed  ear,  blasting  its  whole>!ome  brothers.'  The  other  verna  are  fnptal 
One  of  the  cleverest  modem  parodies  wliich  we  remember,  was  written  in  a  Philadelphia 
journal,  and  touched  upon  some  exciting  city  event,  before  the  Court  of  Seauoiia.  It  waa  in 
the  measure  of  *  The  Cork  Leg,*  and  ran  somewhat  as  follows : 

*  The  defendant  said  that  it  was  too  bad 
To  lie  taken  up  before  Judge  Con-rad. 

Now  Mr.  H ,  the  lawyer,  was  tbere. 

With  a  pretty  j|foo<l  head,  but  not  very  much  hair, 
So  little,  in  fact,  that  a  wifr  he  must  wear, 

Ki  tu  den  u-dena!' 

'J'he  parody  had  the  Jogging,  jolting  air  of  the  original,  and  was  replete,  we  reooUect, 
with  whimsical  assoriations.  •  •  •  We  shall  venture  to  present  here  the  commentB  of 
two  most  valued  friends  and  contributors,  upon  the  performances  of  two  oiher  eateemed 
friends  and  favorite  correspondents.  Of  '  The  Venus  of  iZZe,'  the  one  writea  aa  foUowa; 
*  I  fully  sympathise  with  you  in  your  admiration  of  tliis  tale,  as  well  as  of  <  The  Ihnooenoe 
of  a  (ialley-SIave.'  I  could  not  in  the  {)erusal  of  them  both  but  feel  the  vast  saperiority 
of  the  (trecian  over  the  Outhic  xtyle.  For  in  spite  of  all  the  hiunor  and  wit  and  nature 
and  {withos  of  the  Dickkns  and  liEVER  scliool,  there  is  something  more  of  the  Gothic  and 
grotesque  in  their  paintings  than  in  these  pure  and  nnforc^  limnings  of  the  able  French- 
man. Where  the  ground-work  of  the  tale  is  of  sufliciently  bold  conception,  and  the  inci- 
dents ofler  hooks  enough  to  hang  interest  upon,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  thia  ood  atyle  ia 
by  far  the  most  efi(>,ctual  in  the  end.  The  more  strained  and  heated  style  of  aome  other 
modem  authors  will  be  very  efli>ctual  for  a  wliile,  but  the  excitement  of  the  reader  will 
flag  sooner.  The  reason  is,  that  too  much  descri])tive  and  passionate  power  ia  expended  on 
minor  {tortious  of  tlie  tale ;  and  the  enthusiasm  of  the  reader  is  partially  ezhaoated  befim 
he  comes  to  the  grand  catastrophe,  when.'  it  should  Ix^  most  of  all  elicited.  But  writer* 
like  Walter  Scott,  or  Uiis  Frenchman,  are  self-possessed  and  meditative  in  a  gnat  por- 
tion of  their  writings ;  by  skilful  touches  giving  the  reader  every  thmg  neoeaaaiy  fiir  him 
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to  know  in  reference  to  chamcteni  and  scenes ;  and  on  any  great  emergency  their  sudden 
heat  carries  the  reader  away  captive.*  The  admiration  expressed  by  our  other  accomplished 
friend  for  the  chaste  and  graceful  essays  of  a  still  more  accomplished  correspondent  (there 
is  notliing  like  disparagement  in  this  comparison)  is  widely  sliared,  as  we  have  the  best 
reason  to  know,  by  our  readers  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic :  *  John  Waters  !  Tliere  is 
a  drab-coated  plainness  about  the  name,  which  is  at  the  same  time  liquid  and  musical ;  not 
more  liquid  and  musical,  l^owbeit,  than  those  charming  commentaries  of  his  on  every 
variety  of  quaint  topic  ;  full  of  an  amiable  grace,  tinged  with  the  most  delicate  hue  of  a 
fine  humor ;  a  refmed  ore  drawn  from  no  ordinary  mine  without  alloy ;  like  the  compositions 
of  Sappho,  to  which  an  unerring  critic  has  applied  the  expression,  xP^'^^^^'^^P"  Xpwow ; 
tlie  very  best  of  gold.  Doves  never  bore  choicer  billet-doux  beneath  their  wings.  A  beau- 
tiful sentiment  always  touches  the  heart,  though  couched  in  homely  phrase ;  but  when  one 
knows  how  to  cull  from  our  mother-tongue  the  most  expressive  words,  and  lias  gained  that 
enviable  mastery,  making  them  fidl  into  their  own  places,  and  thus  become  inseparable 
from  the  idea,  the  perfection  of  art  is  gained.  Ser\-e  us  up  these  choice  morccaux  each 
month,  dear  Editor  ;  let  them  not  be  missed  from  the  generous  board,  lest  the  banquet  be 
incomplete.  Let  me  tell  you,  in  passing,  tliat  your  correspondent  Harry  Franco's  tale  is 
a  caution  to  dowagers.  Never  have  I  encountered  such  a  startling  incident  on  the  high 
seas,  out  of  'Don  Juan.*  •  •  •  Did  it  occur  to  *  N.*  that  the  change  suggested  in  the 
mere  inscription  of  his  epigram,  *  Religious  Disputation*  would  be  entirely  out  of  keeping  ? 
*  Igniting  the  circumstances,'  as  Commissioner  Lin  would  say,  would  produce  such  discre- 
pancy as  was  occasioned  lately  at  a  democratic  meeting  in  one  of  the  western  States,  where 
a  certain  resolution  in  favor  of  oiu-  old  friend  and  correspondent,  Cien.  Cass,  was  made  to 
imdergo  a  slight  metamorphosis  by  the  substitution  of  tlie  name  of  Mr.  Van  Buren  ; 
causing  it  to  read  something  like  tliis :  *  Whereas  Gen.  Martin  Van  Buren  emigrated  to 
Uie  west  from  New-Hampshire  in  eariy  life  with  his  knapsack  on  his  back,  and  unsheathed 
his  sword  ui  repelling  the  Indians  and  fighting  against  the  British  !*  etc.  This  historical 
fiction,  in  the  antagonistic  excitement  of  the  moment,  was  carried  by  an  almost  unani- 
moiLs  vote !  •  •  •  Lvversion  of  mere  words,  or  involution  of  phrase  and  syntax,  let 
us  whisper  in  the  ear  of  our  Troy  correspondent,  is  not  a  very  great  beauty  in  poetry.  His 
own  good  thoughts  are  spoiled  by  tliis  affectation.  It  requires  an  artist  to  employ  frequent 
inversion  successfully.  Tlie  opening  of  the  *  Lines  on  a  Bust  of  Dante*  by  Mr.  T.  W. 
Parsons,  affords  a  pleasing  example  in  tliis  kind.    It  is  clear  and  musical : 

*  Seb  from  this  counterfeit  of  him 

Whom  Arno  shall  remember  long, 
Hon  stem  of  lineament,  koie  grim 
The  father  was  of  Tuscan  song.* 

Inversion  should  be  naturally  suggested,  not  forced.  •  •  •  It  is  to  be  inferred,  we  fear, 
that  the  late  *  principal  editor'  of  the  *  Brother  Jonathan*  does  not  take  it  in  good  part  that 
the  new  proprietors  of  tliat  now  popular  journal  saw  fit  to  arrest  its  rapid  decadence,  by  a 
removal  of  the  ine\'itable  caase  of  such  a  consummation.  Lo !  how  from  IiIh  distant  down- 
eai?t  ambush,  with  characteristic  phrase,  he  denounces  them  as  *  cowards'  and  *  puppies  !* 
Wliereupon,  in  a  response  appropriately  brief,  the  *  brave  few*  of  the  *  principal  editor's* 
old  readers  who  liave  *  endured  unto  the  end,'  are  informed  by  the  new  incumbent,  that 
the  tul)ooed  ci-devant  functionary  *  seems  disturbed  because  he  was  not  sufiK^red  to  kill  the 
'  Brother  Jonathan'  as  he  had  killed  every  journal  in  which  he  was  permitted  to  pour  out 
his  vapid  balderdash.  He  is  a  perfect  Bluebeard  among  newspapers.  He  no  sooner 
slaughters  one,  than  he  manages  to  get  hold  of  another,  and  butcher  that  with  the  same 
remorseless  indifference.*  The  editor  adds:  '  He  once  enjoyed  the  honor  of  some  con- 
nection with  the  •  New  World,*  and  would  have  consigned  that  well-known  sheet  to  the 
tomb  of  the  C'apulets,  had  not  the  publishers  foreseen  tlie  danger,  and  escaped  in  season.' 
We  merely  note  these  facts,  as  corroborative  of  a  remark  or  two  of  our  own,  in  our  last 
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issue.  •  •  •  '  An  Incident  in  Normandy ,*  we  shrewdly  suspect,  is  not '  from  the  fVmch ;' 
if  it  be,  all  that  we  have  to  8ay  is,  that  such  pscudo-rhapsodists  as  the  writer  could  DOTer 
by  any  possibility  love  nature.  The  thing  is  altogether  over-done.  A  Frenchman's  ofuiuoOy 
however,  Cow  ell  tells  us,  should  never  be  taken  where  the  beauties  of  nature  are  Gon- 
ccmed,  unless  thetf  can  be  cooked.  There  is  another  grave  objection  U>  the  article ;  which 
consists  in  the  undue  frequency  of  Italian  and  French  words  and  phrases,  foisted  into  the 
narrative.  We  have  a  strong  attachment  to  plain,  perspicuous  EngtiA,  Ours  is  a  nobla 
language,  a  beautiful  language ;  and  we  hold  fully  with  Soutiiey,  who  somewhere  remark! 
tliat  he  can  tolerate  a  Germanism,  for  fiunily  sake ;  but  he  adds :  *  He  who  uses  a  Latin 
or  a  French  phrase  where  a  pure  old  English  word  does  as  well,  ought  to  be  hung,  drawn 
and  quartered,  for  high  treason  against  his  mother-tongue.*  ...  *  Tke  Song  qf  ihe  Nem 
Year,  by  Mrs.  Nichols,  in  a  late  number,'  writes  a  Boston  correspondent,  '  is  an  excellent 
production,  and  a  fair  specimen  of  the  improved  Ftyle  of  our  occasional  American  vem. 
Supi)ose  a  book-worm  should  light  on  poetry  of  equal  merit  among  Flatman*8»  Falcon- 
er's, Prior's,  or  Parsell's  collections!  Would  it  not  shine  forth,  think  you !  hideed 
our  lady-writera  are  wresting  the  plume  from  our  male  pen  mongers  unco  fast'  'That  'a 
a  fact'  Mrs.  NicnoLS  has  a  sister-poet  at  Louisville,  Kentucky,  who  has  a  very  charm- 
ing style  and  a  delicious  fancy.    A  late  verse  of  her*s  in  some  '  Lines  to  a  iZotn&oio,'  signed 

*  Amelia,'  wliich  we  encxmntered  at  a  reading-room  the  other  day,  have  haonted  our 
memory  ever  since : 

*Thsrk  are  momenta,  I  think,  when  tho  spirit  receives 
Whole  volumes  of  thought  ou  its  unwritten  leaves }  « 

When  the  folds  of  tho  heart  in  a  moment  unclose, 
Like  the  iunennott  leavei*  flnnn  the  heart  of  a  rose.' 

Moore  never  conceived  a  more  beautiful  simile  than  tlils.   •  -  •    NcmBER  Two  of  the 

*  Reminiscences  of  a  Dartmoor  Prisoner^  will  appear  in  our  next  issue.  We  have  received 
from  the  writer  a  very  intcrosting  and  amusing  manuscript-volume,  filled  with  patriotic 
{loetry,  contcdning  vivid  pictures  of  scenes  and  events  in  the  daily  routine  of  the  prison,  as 
well  as  sketches  of  Melville  Island  Prison,  and  reminiscences  of  striking  events  in  the 
lives  of  sundry  of  the  prisoners,  in  the  progress  of  the  American  war.  We  shall  refer  more 
particularly  to  this  entertaining  collection  in  an  ensuing  number.    •   •   •    The  Lines  on 

*  Niagara  Falls  at  Night*  are  entirely  too  terrific  for  our  pages.  They  are  almost  as  '  love- 
lily  dreadful'  as  the  great  scene  itself.  *  M.'  must  *  try  again,'  that  is  qtiite  certain ;  and 
we  are  afraid,  more  than  once.  •  •  •  Tu  DocEs !  Doubtless  many  of  our  young  readers, 
especially  in  the  country,  have  often  pondered  over  the  zig-zag  hieroglyphics  which  covered 
the  tea-chests  at  the  xillage-store,  and  marvelled  what '  HowauA,'  which  was  inseparaUe 
from  these  inscriptions,  could  mean.  It  was  the  name  of  the  great  Hong  merchant, '  the 
friend  of  Americans,'  who  died  recently  at  Canton,  at  an  advanced  age,  leaving  his  vast 
wealth  to  two  sons.  Here  is  an  elegy  written  upon  his  death  by  his  brother-merchant 
TiNOQUA,  which  is  now  being  sung  about  Canton  to  a  dolorous  air,  accompanied  by  the 
yeih-pa  and  the  tchung,  a  curious  sort  of  guitar  and  harp  in  common  use.  The  elegy  com- 
prises a  little  outline,  together  with  liints  and  allasions,  prettily  conveyed,  of  the  principal 
biogmphical  events  of  IIowqua's  career,  and  is  entitled 

TI^TGQUA'S      TEARS. 

I  WKXP  ibr  HowQUA.  lie  was  the  friend  of  my  youth.  We  often  rose  before  day-bretk,  sad 
gazed  together  at  the  soft  blue  clouds  round  tho  retiring;  moon. 

At  that  time  I  smiled  ou  Howqua.  Wc  hotli  grrowold  togtahcr.  Wo  often  went  to  tke  toaiba  of 
our  fathers,  side  hy  side,  and  thought  tenderly  of  the  loving  dead. 

Weep  friends  of  the  Hong.  All  friends  at  homo  (litcnilly  Celestial  friends,)  and  all  natives  ot  out^ 
side  countries  weep ;  weep  excessively.    For  HowquA  is  no  more. 

HowquA  was  a  fixed  man.  He  had  reason.  Loving  old  lawK,  old  customs,  and  all  tUsgs  long 
«incc  established  as  wise,  he  therefore  hated  change. 

IIowqvA  wns  very  rich.  He  had  no  half-thiukcrs  and  third-smoken  (meaning  no pmrtmsrSf)  sad 
no  branch-breakers' to  hui  universal  tea-dealings. 
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Also  he  had  lands  for  rice  and  pasture,  and  to  play  at  ball,  and  villas,  and  ponds  of  fish,  and  fifteen 
field-bridges  of  carved  wood  gilt,  and  seven  domestic  bridges  inlaid  with  ivory  birds  and  dragons. 

Also  ho  had  money  iu  the  foreign  mysteries  (probably  meaning  the/tmds.) 

Also  he  had  doings  with  several  things  of  great  value,  and  shares  of  large  ship-loads.  But  never 
would  he  touch  the  hatful  opium-trade,  after  the  recent  mad  insolences. 

Also  he  had  t>ome  wives. 

Also  the  Great  Ebtpebob  loved  him,  though  Howqua  was  only  as  the  poorest  man  before  that 
Yellow  Illumination  of  our  day  and  night. 

The  body  of  my  friend  was  slight,  and  easily  injured ;  like  the  outside  of  people's  pocket-watch 
when  nhe  walk  against  the  sun  (that  is,  an  injured  watch  that  goes  wrong.)  But  my  dear  iiriend  (br 
whom  I  shed  these  tears  had  a  head  with  mauy  eyes. 

IIowQUA  knew  what  to  do  with  hiii  unu(>cci'!'ary  gold.  lie  built  a  temple  to  Buddha,  and  thus  made 
the  god  a  proitent  of  3,000,000  dollars,  to  the  excessive  delight  of  his  Essence  and  Image. 

Also,  lIowQUA  gave  800,000  dollars  to  assist  the  ransom  of  his  beloved  Canton  from  the  fangs  of  the 
late  war ;  to  the  exccsaivn  delight  of  the  Fightning-mindcd  Barbarians. 

Weep,  then,  for  Howqua,  even  as  I  weep.  He  was  the  fViend  of  my  youth.  Together  we  grew 
old,  walking  toward  our  fathers'  tombs.  We  might  have  died  together;  but  it  is  well  that  one  old 
friend  tshould  be  left  a  little  while  to  weep.' 

The  paper  upon  '  American  Interior  and  Exterior  Architecture?  we  are  qidte  certain 
would  not  have  the  tendency  which  the  writer  contemplates.  It  would  discourage  rather 
than  foster  that  better  taste  which  is  gaining  ground  among  us.  In  this  city,  liow  great 
liave  been  the  improvements  in  tlie  exterior  and  interior  decorations  of  our  dwellings, 
within  the  last  eight  years !  We  remember  the  time  as  it  were  but  yesterday,  when  the 
beautiful  muslin  window-shades,  first  introduced  among  us  by  Mr.  George  Platt,  were 
considered  a  luxury  of  interior  decoration — as  indeed  many  of  them  were.  But  from 
these  i^mall  yet  promising  beginnings,  our  accomplished  artist  has  gone  on,  until  his  exten- 
sive establishment  is  filled  witli  sjwcimens  of  rich  and  elaborate  architectural  decorations, 
for  the  various  styles  of  which  the  reigns  of  French  and  English  sovereigns  have  been 
put  under  the  most  liberal  contribution.  Our  wealthy  and  tasteful  citizens  have  vied  with 
each  other  in  tlic  enriching  and  beautifying  of  their  mansions ;  while,  also  emulous,  a 
kindred  class  in  our  sister-cities  have  laid  requisitions  upon  Mr.  Platt's  architectural 
and  decorative  genius,  (for  in  him  it  is  genius,  and  of  no  intermediate  order,)  which  have 
convinced  him  at  least,  that  the  *  laggard  taste'  which  our  correspondent  arraigns,  is  *not 
80  slow'  as  he  seems  to  imagine.  •  •  •  Who  was  *  Dandy  Jim  from  Caroline,'  of  wlunn 
every  boy  in  the  street  is  either  whistling  or  singing,  and  whom  we  *  have  heard  spoken  or 
by  miu<ical  instniments  and  that  of  all  sorts,  at  every  party  or  ball  which  we  have  foimd 
leii>iu-e  to  attend  during  the  gay  season  ?  We  are  the  more  anxious  to  glean  some  particu- 
lars toucliing  the  origin  and  history  of  this  personage,  because  his  fame  is  rife  among  oor 
legislatore,  and  the  *  lobby-interest'  at  Albany ;  if  we  may  judge  from  a  quatrain  before 
us,  which  hints  at  a  verbal  peculiarity  of  our  excellent  representative,  Alderman  Varian, 
whose  V  always  takes  the  form  of  a  to,  especially  in  Ids  rendering  of  a  foreign  tongue ; 
as  witness  his  being  *  just  on  the  qwi-vn-we  for  the  capitol,'  on  one  occasion,  and  the  sub- 
joined versification  of  another  of  his  Latin  sentences,  with  cockney  *  wariations  :* 

*  Thsn  here 's  a  health  to  Wabi-an, 
That  *  fVeni,  widi,  aotci'  man! 
lie  talk  de  grammar  weny  fine, 
Like  Dandy  Jim  o'  Caroline : 

For  my  ole  massa  tol'  me  so,'  etc 

There  is  in  these  htunane  and  benevolent  days  an  increasing  sympathy  in  the  pnbh'c 
mind  for  a  man  condemned  to  *  march  sorrowfully  up  to  the  gallows,  there  to  be  noosed  up, 
vibrate  his  hour,  and  await  tlic  dissccting-knife  of  the  surgeon,'  who  fits  his  bones  into  a 
skeleton  for  medical  purposes.  '  There  never  was  a  public  hanging,'  says  a  late  advocate  of 
the  abolition  of  capital  punishment, '  that  was  productive  of  any  thmg  but  evil.'  There  is 
an  anecdote  recorded  of  Whitfield,  however,  which  seems  to  refute  this  position,  in  at 
least  one  instance.  This  eloquent  divine,  while  at  Edinburgh,  attended  a  public  execu- 
tion. Ilis  appearance  upon  the  ground  drew  the  eyes  of  all  around  him,  and  raised  a  va- 
riety of  opinions  as  to  the  motives  which  led  him  to  join  in  the  crowd.    The  next  day, 
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being  Sunday,  he  preached  to  a  laige  body  of  men,  women  and  children,  in  a  field  new  the 
city.  In  the  course  of  liis  sennon,  he  adverted  to  the  execution  which  had  taken  place  the 
preceding  day.  *  I  know,'  said  he,  *  that  many  of  you  will  find  it  difficult  to  reconcile  my 
appearance  ycHterday  with  my  character.  Many  of  you  will  say,  that  my  momenta  woold 
have  been  better  employed  in  pra3ring  with  tlie  unhappy  man,  than  in  »**»^mg  him  to  the 
fatal  tree,  and  that  perhaps  curiosity  was  the  only  cause  that  converted  me  into  a  specta- 
tor on  that  occasion:  but  those  who  ascribe  that  uncharitable  motive  to  me  an  mider  a 
raiitako.  I  witnes^sed  the  conduct  of  almost  every  one  present  on  that  occasion,  and  I  was 
higldy  pleased  with  it.  It  lias  given  me  a  very  fiivorable  impression  of  the  Seottiah  nation. 
Your  syminithy  woh  visible  on  your  countenances,  and  reflected  the  greatest  honor  on  your 
hearts :  particularly  wlien  the  moment  arrived  in  which  your  unhappy  fellow  creature  was 
to  close,  his  eyes  on  this  world  forever,  you  all,  as  if  moved  by  one  impulse,  tamed  your  heads 
aside  and  wept  Those  tears  were  precious,  and  will  be  held  in  remembrance.  How  diffe- 
rent was  it  when  the  Saviour  of  mankind  was  extended  on  the  cross !  The  Jews,  instead 
of  sympathizing  in  his  sorrows,  triumphed  in  them.  They  reviled  him  with  bittter  expies- 
sions,  witli  words  even  more  bitter  than  the  gall  and  vinegar  which  they  gave  him  to  drink. 
Not  one  of  tliem  all  that  witnessed  his  pains,  turned  the  liead  aside  even  in  the  last  pang. 
Yes,  there  was  one  ;  tliat  glorious  hmiinary,  (pointing  to  the  sun,)  veiled  his  bright  &oe 
and  sailed  on  in  tenfold  night !'  This  is  eloquence !  Would  that  wo  could  have  seen  the 
beaming  features,  tlic  '  melting  eye,  turned  toward  heaven,'  which  indelibly  impressed 
these  words  upon  the  heart  of  every  hearer!   •   •    •    3Ia.\y  of  our  readers  will  doubtless 

remember  the  time  when  Professor  J ,  the  celebmted  *  artist  in  hair,'  was  flonriahmg 

in  his  glory,  and  when  liis  fame  was  perhaps  as  rife  in  New- York  and  Boston  as  that  <^ 
any  man  living,  in  his  line  of  art.  His  advertisements  too,  so  unique  in  their  grandiloquent 
pliraseology,  will  not  soon  be  forgotten  by  those  who  relish  sttch  things.  The  Professor  is 
not  now,  as  ri'gards  worldly  prwtperity,  the  man  he  used  to  be ;  but  his  gentlemanly  feeling 
still  clings  to  liim,  and  his  |)ride  hi  his  profession  is  as  enthusiastic  as  ever.  We  observe 
by  a  Boston  journal  that  he  is  once  more  trying  his  luck  in  our  eastern  metropolis;  and 
this  reminds  us  of  an  anecdote  concerning  him.  A  friend  telb  us  that  some  months  since  he 
encountered  the  professor  at  a  cof&e-house,  where  he  was  rehearsing  to  a  rather  verdant 
customer  the  former  glories  of  his  professional  life.  Among  otlier  things, '  At  one  time,' 
said  he, '  I  was  sent  for  by  express,  to  go  to  Pliiladelphia  on  professional  business.'  *To 
do  what  ?'  asked  his  listener.  *  To  make  wigs  for  the  Signers  of  tlie  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence !'  n'plied  J ,  with  a  pompous  air.    Now  tlie  professor's  comrade  was  not  very 

(juick- wilted,  as  we  liave  alreoily  hinted,  and  it  did  not  occur  to  him  at  the  moment  whether 
the  signere  were  men  only  of  yt^sterday,  or  of  the  last  century;  and  he  rejoined,  in  a  tone 
of  wonder :  *  What !  do  tliey  all  wear  wigs  ?'  'All?*  replied  tlie  professor,  with  a  look  of 
mingled  \w\y  and  triumph ;  *  why.  Sir,  did  you  ever  know  a  wax-figure  to  wear  its  own 
hair  ?  Men  of  flesh  and  blood,  now-a-days,  do  n't  know  any  better;  but  the  man  qf  war. 
Sir,  possesses  a  truer  taste,  and  always  consults  tlie  Perruquier  !'  The  relator  says  it 
would  l)e  impossible  to  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  the  superb  manner  in  which  the  last 
word  was  uttered  ;  the  full  round  tone,  and  the  tonsorial  flourish  of  the  right  hand,  as  if 
it  still  grasped  the  magic  brush  and  scissors.  •  •  •  The  reader  will  have  gathered  from 
an  incidental  allusion  in  an  article  by  Mr.  George  IIarvey,  in  our  last  number,  some 
idea  of  the  fer\'ent  enthusiasm  with  wliich  he  has  studied  and  copied  Nature,  in  her  every 
variety  of  season  and  changes  of  the  hour,  in  executing  Ids  beautiful  Landaaqx  Drawmg$, 
We  liave  neither  the  leisure  nor  sjiace  for  an  adequate  notice  of  these  pictures;  but  being 
solicitous  that  our  towTi  readers  should  participate  in  the  great  enjoyment  wldch  they  have 
afforded  us,  we  would  direct  them  to  Mr.  Harvey's  exhibition-room  at  the  old  ApoUo 
(tilery,  nearly  opposite  the  Hospital,  in  Broadway.  •  •  •  Here  is  a  pleasant  specimen 
of  an  *  Unnecessary  Disclaimer,*  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  a  metropolitan  friend :  *  A  few 
evenings  since,  as  a  gentleman  was  walking  up  Broadway,  and  just  as  he  was  Grassing  the 
side- walk  at  the  junction  of  Wliite-street,  his  feet  suddenly  slipped  from  under  him,  his  hat 
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flew  forward  with  the  involuntary  jerk,  and  he  measured  his  length  on  the  aide-walk, 
striking  his  bare  head  on  the  hard  ice,  till  aU  rang  again.  At  the  instant  it  chanced  that 
a  lady  and  gentleman  were  just  emerging  finom  White-street  into  Broadway,  and  the  pros- 
trate suflferer,  lying  directly  across  their  path,  interrupted  for  a  moment  their  fiurther  pro- 
gress. He  soon  recovered  his  feet,  however,  and  with  one  hand  on  his  newly-developed 
bump,  and  the  other  on  his  breast,  he  turned  to  the  couple  whose  passage  he  had  impeded, 
and  exclaimed  with  cool  gravity:  *  Excuse  me ;  I  did  nH  intend  to  do  it  !*  Probably  he 
did  n*t ;  at  all  events,  his  word  was  not  disputed.  •  •  •  Most  likely  our  readers  have  not 
forgotten  an  admirable  satire  upon  the  '  Songs  of  the  Troubadours,'  from  which  we  ex- 
tracted some  months  since  the  affecting  story  of  *  The  Taylzour's  Daughter.'  Something 
in  the  same  style  is  *  The  Ddeful  Lay  of  the  Honorable  I.  O.  Uwins,'  a  gentleman  who 
threw  himself  away  upon  a  bailiff's  daughter,  to  escape  from  the  restraints  and  pungent 
odors  of  a  sponging-house.  The  *  whole  course  of  wooing'  and  the  result  are  liinted  at  in 
the  ensuing  lines : 


'  These  he  sate  in  grief  and  (sorrow, 

Rather  drunk  than  otherwUe, 
TUl  the  golden  gush  of  morrow 

Dawned  once  more  upon  his  eyes ; 
Till  the  spunging  bailiff's  daughter, 

Lightly  tapping  at  the  door. 
Brought  his  draught  of  t«oda-watcr. 

Brandy-bottomed  as  before. 

*  Sweet  Rebecca  !  has  your  father. 

Think  you,  made  a  deal  of  brass?' 
And  she  answered :  *  Sir,  I  rather 

ijhould  imagine  that  he  liM.' 
UwiNS,  then,  nis  whiiiker^cratching, 

Loer'd  upon  the  maide#B  face ; 
And  her  hands  with  ardor  catcliing. 

Folded  her  in  his  embrace. 

'  La,  Sir !  let  alone  —  you  fright  me  I' 
Said  the  daughter  of  the  Jew: 

*  Dearest !  how  these  eyes  delight  me ! 

Let  me  love  thee,  darling,  do !' 

*  Vat  is  dwh  ?'  the  bailiff  mutter'd. 

Rushing  in  with  fhry  wild  ; 
'  Ish  your  muffins  so  veil  butter'd 
Dal  you  darbh  insult  ma  sliild  ?' 


*  Honorable  my  intentions. 

Good  Abedkeoo,  I  swear! 
And  I  have  some  small  pretensions, 

For  I  am  a  Baron's  heir. 
If  you  '11  only  clear  my  credit, 

And  a  thousand  give  or  so, 
She  's  a  peeress ;  I  have  said  it ! 

Do  n't  you  twig,  ABEDi«rEGO  V 

'  Datsh  a  very  different  matter !' 

Said  the  bailiff,  with  a  leer ; 
'But  you  musht  not  cut  it  fatter 

Than  ta  slish  will  shtand,  ma  tear! 
If  you  seeksh  ma  approbation, 

You  must  quite  ^ive  up  your  rigsh ; 
AUiho,  you  mosht  join  our  nation. 

And  renounch  ta  flesh  of  pigsh.' 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Rabbis, 

Held  about  the  Whitsuntide, 
Was  this  thorough-paced  Barabbas 

Wedded  to  his  Hebrew  bride. 
All  his  former  debts  compounded, 

From  the  spunging-house  he  came ; 
And  his  father's  feelings  wounded 

With  reflections  on  the  same.' 


It  is  a  very  dear  marriage  for  I'wi.vs,  for  on  visiting  liis  fia.tlier  the  Baron,  that  incensed 
nobleman  tells  the  double-dyed  apostate  never  to  cross  his  tlireshold  again,  and  directs 
John  the  porter  to  kick  him  into  the  rtreet.    Tlie  order  is  anticipated  : 


'  Forth  rushed  I.  O.  Uwins,  faster 

Than  all  wiaking,  much  afraid 
That  the  ordt-r^  of  the  roaster 

Would  be  punctually  obeyed; 
Sought  hi."*  club,  and  there  tlir  sentence 

Of  ezpul.-^ion  firrt  he  saw: 
No  one  dared  to  own  acquaintance 

With  a  baihff 's  sou-in-law. 

r.xetessly  down  Bond-street  Mrutting, 

Did  he  greet  his  friends  of  yore ; 
Such  a  universal  cutting 

Never  man  received  before. 
Till  at  last  hiii  pride  revoltc<l ; 

Pale,  and  lean,  and  stern,  he  grew  ; 
And  liii*  wifi'  REBErcA  bolted 

With  a  mi^»iona^v  Jew. 


Ye  who  read  this  doleful  ditty, 

Ask  ye  where  is  UwiNS  now  ? 
Wend  your  way  through  I^ndon  city, 

Climb  to  Holbom's  lofty  brow; 
Near  the  sign-post  of  ♦  The  Nigger,' 

Near  the  baked-potato  shed. 
You  may  see  a  ghastly  figure, 

With  three  hats  upon  liis  head. 

Wlien  the  evening  shades  are  dusky, 

Then  the  phantom  form  draws  near, 
And,  with  accents  low  and  husky, 

Pours  eflluria  in  your  ear ; 
Craving  an  immediate  barter 

Of  your  trousers  or  surtout. 
And  you  know  the  Hebrew  martyr. 

Once  tlie  peerless  I.  O.  U.' 


A  KKiKXD,  in  a  recent  h-iior  lo  the  fxlitor,  thus  aJludoH  to  the  '  National  Intelligencer,' 
oi}<>  of  thr  abli'hi  and  moM  dignified  journals  in  the  country,  and  lo  two  of  its  -ppccial  cor- 
rfspomlcMiLs:'  » 3Ir.  Waijjh,  wlio  writoi  from  Pari^,  i^eemF  an  incorporation  of  European 
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literetore  and  politics ;  and  his  articles  are,  in  my  belief,  the  roast  vahishle  now  c 
to  any  journal  in  the  world.  Willis  is  the  lightest  and  mcit  mercurial '  knig^  of  tte 
({uiir  in  all  the  tournament  It  is  astonishing  with  what  dexterity,  iSBUdty,  and  giaee  he 
touches  off  the  veriest  trifle  of  the  day,  investing  the  trite  with  originality,  and  givii^  the 
value  of  wit  and  poetry  to  the  worthless  and  the  dry.  Pity  that  this  brilliant '  quid  none' 
should  degenerate  into  a  mere  trifling  *  arbiter  degantiarum,'  and  expend  his  booyanl  and 
ductile  genius  in  the  indictment  of  ephemeral  paragraphs.  His  genios,  h  !■  true,  has  little 
solidity ;  but  if  he  would  rest  two  or  three  years  on  his  oars,  he  might  eollect  the  ecattaf^ 
ingH  of  wit  and  poetry,  which  would  in  that  time  accrue  to  him  from  hk  readinge  and 
reflections,  into  a  volume  of  e8sa3rB,  etc.,  which  would  be  inferior  in  brilllancsy  and  piqoancy 
to  but  few  of  any  nation.'  Possibly ;  but  in  the  mean  time,  let  us  advise  our  friend,  Mr. 
Willis  lias  the  little  substantials  of  every-day  life  to  look  after.  He  'pleases  to  write' 
frequently  and  currente  caUxmo^  because  he  *  pleases  to  lice.*  Fame  is  one  thing,  and  can 
be  waited  for ;  there  are  other  things  tliat  cannot  tarry  so  well.  Mr.  WiiiUS  has  'seen 
the  elephant.*  lie  knows  that  Kknnt  Meadows  is  not  far  out  of  the  way  in  his  humoraa 
picture  of  '  The  Man  of  Fame  and  the  Man  of  Funds,*  wherein  a  shadowy  hand  protnides 
from  cloud-land,  holding  a  pair  of  steel-yards,  to  resolve  the  comparative  weight  of  an 
appetizing  log-of-mutton,  and  a  huge  laurel-wreath.  The  mutton  'has  it'  all  to  nolhizv, 
and  the  ^Teath  'kicks  the  beam !  •  •  •  Punch,  up  to  the  latest  dates,  suddenly  makes 
his  appearance  in  our  sanctiun.  Merriest  of  Merry  Andrews,  he  is  ever  welcome !  Wb 
*  Comic  Blackstone,'  must  be  of  great  service  to  legal  gentlemen.  In  it,  among  other 
thin^,  wo  arc  enlightened  as  to  tlie  '  Rights  of  the  Clergy.'  We  subjoin  a  few  items: 
'  An  archbishop  is  a  sort  of  inspector  of  all  the  bishops  in  his  province ;  but  he  does  not 
rail  tliem  out  as  an  inspector  would  so  many  policemen,  to  examine  their  mitres,  and  see 
that  their  lawn  sleeves  are  properly  starched,  before  going  on  duty  in  their  respective 
dioceses.  An  archbishop  may  call  out  the  bifihops,  just  as  a  militia  colonel  may  call  out 
the  militia.*  *  A  bishop  {episcopes)  is  literally  an  overseer,  instead  of  which  it  is  notoriooi 
that  some  of  th(>m  are  overlookers  of  their  duties,  and  blind  to  the  state  of  their  diooese, 
though  they  call  it  their  see.*  '  Tlie  duties  incumbent  on  a  parson  are,  first  to  act  as  the 
incumbent,  by  living  in  the  place  where  he  has  his  living.  Formeriy,  a  cleigjrman  had 
wliat  Is  called  tlie  benefit  of  clergy  in  cases  of  felony ;  a  privilege  which,  if  a  layman  had 
asked  for,  he  would  have  been  told  tliat  the  authorities  would  *  see  him  haxiged  fint' 
'  A  cumte  is  the  lowest  grade  in  the  church,  for  he  is  a  sort  of  journeyman  paison,  and 
several  of  them  meet  at  a  house  of  call  in  St.  Paul*s  Church-Yard,  ready  to  job  a  pulpit 
by  the  day,  and  being  in  fact  *  clergyman  taken  in  to  bait*  by  the  landlord  of  the  boon 
alluded  to.*  Concerning  '  StJnjrdinate  Magistrates*  as  oflicers  of  the  customs,  overweis  of 
the  poor,  etc.,  we  glean  the  following  information:  *  Tide-waiters  are  overseen  of  the 
customs  duties,  therefore  it  is  their  duty  to  overlook  tlie  customs.  Custom  is  onwritten 
law,  and  a  practice  may  be  termed  a  custom  when  it  can  be  proved  to  have  lasted  for  a 
hundred  years.  Now,  can  any  man  doubt  tliat  the  custom  of  defrauding  the  customs  has 
endured  more  than  a  hundred  years  ?  '^Tlien  the  practice  has  become  a  law,  and  for 
observhig  this  law,  which,  it  seems,  is  one  of  our  time-revered  institutions,  and  a  profitable 
proof  of  the  wi«<lom  of  our  ancestors,  landing- waiters  and  tradesmen  are  to  be  prosecuted 
and  punished.  Monstrous  injustic(>  !*  *  Overseers  of  the  Poor  are  functionaries  who  some- 
times literally  over-see  or  over-look  the  cases  of  distress  requiring  assistance.  TTie  poor 
law  of  Elizabeth  has  been  superseded  by  a  much  poorer  law  of  William  the  Fourth, 
the  one  great  principle  of  which  is,  to  af!(ml  the  luxiury  of  divorce  to  persons  in  needy  da- 
cumstances.  It  also  discountenances  relief  to  tlie  able-bodied,  a  point  which  ii  efiected 
by  disabling,  as  far  as  possible,  any  body  who  comes  into  the  work-house.  The  Ptoor  Iaw 
is  administered  by  three  C'ommissioners,  who  spend  tlieir  time  in  diluting  gruel  and  i 
reports ;  trying  experiments  how  little  will  suflicre  to  prevent  a  repeal  of  tlie  i 
the  soul  and  the  body.*  We  have  tliis  information  concerning  the  clock  heretofore  com- 
plained of :    '  Punch  lias  been  accused  of  hitting  tliis  clock  very  hard  when  it  was  down; 
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aiid  it  certainly  must  be  admitted  that  it  was  wholly  unable  to  strike  iu  return.  We  are 
happy  to  Hay  that  the  wound  has  been  followed  by  the  clock  being  at  last  wound,  and 
we  now  offer  to  take  it  by  the  hands  in  a  spirit  of  friendship.  We  have  been  told  that 
the  long  stagnation  has  been  caused  by  tlie  absurd  scruples  of  the  pendulum,  which  refused 
to  go  from  side  to  side,  lest  it  should  be  accused  of  inconsistency.'  l.-nder  the  di^rent 
months,  *  Punch's  Almanack'  gives  many  important  directions,  one  of  which  is  for  the 
proprietors  of  the  public  gardens:  *Now  trim  your  lamps,  water  your  lake,  graft  new 
noses  on  statues,  plant  your  money-taker,  and  if  the  season  be  severe,  cut  your  sticJu.*  ITie 
following  '  Tavern  Meagure'  is  doubtless  auUientic:  Two  'goes'  make  one  gill ;  two  giliv 
one  *  lark ;'  two  larks  one  riot ;  two  riots  one  cell,  or  station-house,  equivAient  to  five  shil- 
lings.' For  office-clerks,  as  follows :  Two  drams  make  one  *  go ;'  two  goes  one  head-ache ; 
two  head-aches  one  lecture ;  two  lectures  *  the  sack.'  To  those  gentlemen  who  are 
lovers  of  the  Virginia  weed  in  its  native  purity,  a  list  of  prices,  *  furnished  by  one  of  the 
first  Spanish  houses,'  is  published.  It  includes  *  choice  liigh-dried  dock-leaf  regalias,' '  fine 
old  cabbage  Cuba's,'  *  genuine  goss-lettuce  Havana's,'  and  *  full-flavored  brown-paper 
Government  Manilla's !'  Two  scraps  under  tlie  hea<l  of  •  Univennty  IiUeUifrencc*  must  close 
our  quotations :  *  (iiven  the  force  with  which  your  fi»t  is  propelled  against  a  cabman, 
and  the  antfle  at  which  it  strikes  him ;  required  tlie  area  of  mud  he  will  co\  er  on  reacliing 
the  horizontal  piane.*  *  Show  the  incorrectness  of  using  imaginary  quantities,  by  attempting 
to  put  off  your  creditors  with  repeated  promises  to  pay  tlicm  out  of  your  Pennsylvania 
dividends.'  ...  Ma.vy  German  physicians  and  surgeorts  hold  tliat  there  remains  in  the 
brain  of  a  decollated  head  some  degree  of  thought,  and  in  the  nerves  something  of  sensi- 
bility. It  is  stated  by  his  biographer,  that  in  the  case  of  Sir  Everakd  Digby,  executed 
for  a  jjarticipation  in  the  Gunpowder  Plot,  the  tongue  pronounced  several  words  after 
the  head  was  severed  from  the  body.  After  the  execution  of  C'harlotte  (7orday,  also, 
it  is  alleged  tliat  the  executioner  held  up  licr  lovely  head  by  its  beautiful  hair,  and  slapped 
the  pale  cheeks,  which  instantly  reddened,  and  gave  to  the  features  such  an  expression  of 
unequivocal  indignation,  that  the  spectators,  struck  by  the  chaiig*^  of  color,  with  loud 
murmurs  cried  out  for  vengeance  on  barbarity  so  cowardly  and  atrocious.  *  It  could  not 
he  said,'  writes  Dr.  Sue,  a  physician  of  the  first  eminence  and  authority  in  Paris,  *that 
the  redness  wjw  caused  by  the  blow,  since  no  blow  can  ever  recall  any  thing  like  color  to 
the  clieeks  of  a  corpse ;  beside,  this  blow  was  given  on  one  cheek,  and  the  other  equally 
reddened.'  Singular  facts.  Do  they  not  militate  against  certain  theories  of  *  nervous  sen- 
sation' recently  promulgated  in  our  pliilosophical  circles  ?  •  •  •  Does  n't  it  sicken  you, 
reader,  to  hear  a  young  lady  use  tliat  common  but  horrid  commercial  metaphor,  *  first-rate  ?* 
*  How  did  you  like  Castellan,  last  evening,  Miss  Hugolns  V  *  Oh,  first-rate  /'  *  When 
a  girl  makes  u«e  of  this  expression,'  writes  an  eastern  friend,  *  I  mutter  inly,  *  Your  pa*  sella 
figs  and  salt-fish,  I  know  he  does.'  And  it  is  all  very  well  and  proper,  if  ho  does  ;  but  for 
the  miserable  compound  itself,  pray  kill  it  dead  in  your  Magazine !  Hit  it  liard !  By  the 
by,  talking  of  odd  phrases,  hear  this.  A  young  Italian  friend  of  mine,  fresh  from  Sicily  as 
his  own  oranges,  a  well-educated,  talented  person,  who  has  labored  hard  to  get  &miliar 
.  with  tinglish  letters,  and  lias  read  our  authors,  from  Chaucer  downward,  dilated  thus  on 
the  poets :  '  Po-pe  is  very  mosh  like  Horace  ;  I  like  him  very  mosh ;  but  I  tink  Bir-ron 
was  very  sorry  i)oet.'  *  What !'  quoth  I,  *  Byron  a  sorry  poet !  I  thought  he  was  a  favorite 
with  Italians  V  '  Oh,  yes ;  I  adore  him  very  mosh ;  I  almost  do  admire  him ;  but  he  was 
very  sorry  poet.'  *  How  so  ?  Byron  a  sorry  bard  ?'  *  Oh,  yes,  very  sorry ;  do  n't  you  think 
so  X  molto  tristp. — very  mel-n n-choly ;  do  n't  you  find  him  so  ?  I  always  feel  ver>'  sorry  when 
I  read  him.  I  think  ho  's  far  more  sorry  than  Petrarca  ;  do  n't  you  ?' '  Tliis  will  remind 
the  reader  of  the  very  strong  term  used  by  a  Frenchman,  who  on  benig  asked  at  a  soir^ 
what  was  the  cause  of  liis  evident  sadness,  replied :  '  I  av  just  hear  my  fader  he  die :  I  am 
ver'  mosh  dissatisfied  P  •  •  •  We  shall  probably  find  a  place  for  the  paper  entitled  *  Fo- 
reigners iri  America.'  The  writer  touches  with  a  trenchant  pen  upon  *  the  social  abuses 
which  the  fint  families  in  the  metropolis  tolerate  at  the  hands  of  disreputable  exquisites 
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and  titled  rawcala.*  Nervous  words,  bnt  not  undeserved.  '  How  mnch  man  nfUBf  a 
fashionable  foreigner  will  move  in  the  high  road  of  prefennent  than  one  of  your  thinking, 
feeling,  complex  persons,  in  whom  honor,  integrity  and  reason  make  such  a  pother  that  no 
step  can  be  taken  without  consulting  them !'  •  •  •  We  have  indulged  in  one  or  two  eono- 
rous  guflaws,  and  t^veral  of  3Ir.  Cooper's  *  silent  laughs,'  over  the  following '  palpiM^  hit^ 
from  a  New-Jersey  journal :  *  A  talking-machine,'  says  tlie  *  Newton  Herdd/  •  which 
speaks  pa«sable  French,  capital  English,  and  choice  Italian,  is  now  to  be  seen  at  Nev^ 
York.  It  is  made  of  wood,  brass,  and  gum-elastic'  '  A  similar  machine,'  adds  the  *  8q»> 
sex  Register,'  'compounded  of  buckram,  brass,  and  soap-locks,  and  fiunOiailjr  calM 
'  Green  Josev,'  is  to  be  seen  in  Newton,  at  the  Herald  office ;  though  we  cannot  ay  that 
it  speaks  any  language  <  passably.'  It  fVequently  makes  the  attempt,  however,  and  here  ii 
one  of  its  la.st '  essays :'  *  Gov.  Gilmer  is  understood  to  have  had  a  standing  oakt-balaxcc 
for  any  api)ointment  under  tlie  present  administration,  which  he  might  choose  to  excqd; 
but  he  will  not  erreia  an  appointment  of  any  kind  under  this  administration.'  Ii  n't  that 
'  Htandinp  airt-lxilancc^  rich  I  Tlic  u?iual  pluuse  carte-bkmche,  which  in  the  sentence  qnoted 
might  bo  rendered  by  '  unconditional  offer,'  is  transmogrified  into  carl-haUmce  !  Among  all 
the  blunders  perpetrated  by  conceited  ignorance  in  its  attempts  to  padetf-voo,  this  standi 
unequalled.  We  have  seen  hie  jncet  turned  into  hix  jacket,  in  an  obituary;  that  was  a 
trifle. ;  but  cart-da  lance  overcomes  our  gravity  !*  So  it  does  ours.  The  anecdote,  to 
adopt  the  reading  of  a  kindred  accomplished  linguist  whom  we  wot  of,  is  a  *  capital  >Bsits- 
dc'8]>rit.'*  '  '  '  The  beginning  of  '  L.'s  *  Stanzas'  is  by  no  means  unpromising;  but 
what  a  •  lame  and  impotent  conclu.*ion !' 

*  Lord  Howe  he  went  out. 
And  Lord!  how  he  come  in!* 

The  third  ven>e  would  do  credit  to  Street,  so  graphic  and  poetical  are  tlie  rural  images 
introduced  ;  but  it  runs  into  the  fourth,  a  fitanza  *  most  tolerable,  and  not  to  be  endured.' 
Our  young  fri^-nd  may  bo  assiirod  that  we  sliall  not  *  regard  with  indiflerence'  any  thing 
from  hut  (hmi  that  may  fulfil  the  promise  of  the  lines  to  which  we  allude.  Na'theless,  he 
must  *  «]neez?.  out  more  of  his  whey.*  •  •  •  The  admirers  of  one  of  the  most  popular 
contributors  that  this  Magazine  ever  enjoyed,  will  be  glad  to  meet  with  the  following  an- 
nouncement: 

'BuRGKAs,  Htrinorr  AND  COMPANY,  corncf  of  Broadway  and  Ann-street,  New-York,  have  in 
prcKH  tlio  Liti.'rnry  Rrinniiih  ufthn  late  WiLLis  Gaylord  Clark,  including  the  OttapoditMrn  Pmers, 
with  Hiivcrul  otiior  of  his  I*ro^p  Writing;?,  not  Ioks  esteemed  by  the  public ;  including  also  kit  '  J^<Hlt 
of  Lift,'  a  choice  hut  comiirchensive  Kclcction  fVom  hih  Poetical  Contributions  to  the  Literature  of 
hiK  Country  ;  toffpther  witli  n  Mpnioir:  to  bn  edited  by  hiw  twin-brother,  Lewi9  Gaylosd  CLAaJK, 
Editor  of  the  Kmckrrdocker  Mnpnzine.  The  publihhem  do  not  consider  it  neceanry  for  thsM  to 
enlarire  u[»on  thn  charartrr  of  thi;  writiuf^A  which  will  compotio  the  above  volume.  The  aeries  of 
pappTH  under  the  titir.of  Ollapoiliana  will  be  rcutcinbrrcd  witli  udmirntion  and  pleasure,  by  readers 
in  every  section  of  the  Uniird  Stato^<.    Thfir  rich  vuriet}'  of  fiubject ;  their  alternate  humor  and 

f>atho8 ;'  the  ono  nnturnl,  quiet,  and  irr(;Mt«tibly  lau|rhable ;  the  other  warm  from  the  heart,  and  touch- 
nr  in  its  toudorncsH  unii  beauty ;  won  fur  them  the  cordial  and  unanimou*  praise  of  the  press 
throughout  the  Tnion,  and  frequent  laudatory  noticcR  from  the  English  journals.  Reminiacencss  of 
early  dayi<;  expositions  of  the  Ludicrous  and  the  Burlesque,  in  nmusinir  Anecdote;  Limnings  firom 
Nature;  and  *  Uorordc  of  the  Ilrrirt,'  were  among  their  prominent  characteristics.  It  it  not  too 
murh  to  my  of  the  other  l*ro«e  Writings  which  the  volume  will  contain,  that  althouirh  of  a  •omewhat . 
different  clinr.icter,  they  are  in  no  respect  inferior  to  the  OUapodiana^  in  their  power  to  awakonsad 
sustain  interest.  'V\\c' Poetical  WrltingB  of  Mr.  Clark  are  too  well  known  to  require  comment 
They  have  long  been  thorongldy  ctctablitOied  in  the  national  heart,  and  have  secured  for  the  writer  aa 
enviable  reputation  abroad.' 

The  work  will  be  embraced  in  four  numbers,  of  ninety-rfx  pages  each,  stereotyped  upon 
new  t^Txis  in  tlie  best  manner,  and  printi^d  upon  fine  white  paper ;  and  the  price  will  be 
but  twenty-five  rents  for  each  nmnber.  Need  we  ask  the  interest  of  our  friends,  of  the 
friends  of  the  Deported,  in  liehalf  of  the  volimie  in  question  ?  •  •  •  The  Italian  OpxaA, 
at  Sig.  Palmo'8  new  and  beautiful  temple  in  Chambers-f treet,  1ms  taken  the  town  captire. 
I  Purifani  was  first  pnKlurcd,  and  to  overflowing  houses  at  each  representation.  Ifaiisgrip 
is  now  running  a  similar  KUcccHsful  career.  We  shall  liave  occasion  in  our  nert  to  advert 
more  at  large  to  this  very  popular  establishment,  and  to  notice  in  detail  the  artitit  (with 
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and  without  the  e)  who  compose  iti  prominent  attractions.  •  •  •  Sinck  the  direction 
given  by  an  afflicted  widow  to  some  hmnane  penons  who  had  found  the  body  of  her  hus- 
band in  a  mill-race,  ilill  of  eels,  *  Take  the  eels  up  to  the  house,  and  tet  him  again  .'*  we 
have  seen  nothing  more  affecting  tlian  an  anecdote  of  a  widower  at  St.  Louis,  who,  on 
seeing  the  remains  of  tiis  late  wife  lowered  into  the  grave,  exclaimed,  with  tears  in  Ids  eyes: 
*  Well,  I  've  lost  sheep,  and  I  've  lost  cows,  but  I  never  had  any  tiling  to  cut  me  up  like 
this  !*  As  Carltle  says,  *  his  right  arm,  and  spoon,  and  necessary  of  life'  had  been  taken 
away,  and  he  could  not  choose  but  weep.  •  •  •  The  typographical  error  to  which  our 
Natchez  friend  alludes  was  convrted  in  f*ome  two  or  three  tlioiisand  nheets ;  lience  we  dis- 
pense with  his  trifling  errata.  '  I  remember  a  cl(*rg)7iiaii  in  New-England,'  once  wrote 
an  accomplished  contributor  to  ua,  *  that  when  '  the  rains  descended  and  the  floods  came 
and  the  winds  blew,'  carried  away  in  the  pulpit  in  the  height  of  his  ardor  the  wrong  house, 
and  left  that  standing  tliat  was  built  upon  tlie  sand.  After  the  fervice  was  over  I  ventuR'd 
to  observe  to  my  uncle,  Parson  C — ,  (whose  assistant  had  been  preaching)  that  this  seemed 

to  be  a  new  reading  to  the  parable,  and  that  1  wondered  when  Mr.  A had  discovered 

his  ern>r,  as  he  did  at  the  time  of  re-iteration,  that  ho  did  not  correct  it.  My  uncle  de- 
fended his  curate,  and  observed  that  if  he  had  then  corrected  himself,  he  would  have 
carried  away  both  houses,  which  was  utu*rly  in  opposition  to  all  Scripture.  Part  of  tlie 
audience,  said  he,  were  asleep;  and  many  of  the  rest  so  drowsy  tliat,  so  long  as  one  of  the 
houses  was  taken  off,  the  moral  was  enforced  upon  their  perceptions  as  well  by  tlie  one  as 
the  other.  If  he  had  made  a  thorough  correction,  he  would  liave  roused  the  attention  of 
the  whole  parish,  and  nothing  eL^e  would  have  been  talked  of  for  nine  days.  When  a  man 
has  made  an  error  he  had  better  let  otlier  people  make  a  discover)' ;  and  tliis  truth,  my  lad, 
said  he,  you  will  understand  better  when  you  grow  up.'  Let  us  conclude  with  an  expres- 
sion of  great  force  and  newness :  *  ('omnient  is  unnecx'syar)'.'  •  •  •  '  T.  N.  P. 's  article,  as 
he  will  perceive,  is  anticipated  b)'  the  initial  pa{)er  in  the  prefl(>nt  number.  How  does  he 
like  the  new  definition  of  Transcendentalism :  ^IncomprehmsibilityosUifwityalUyationinent' 
nessutm  ?'  To  us,  it  seems  *  as  clear  a.*«  mud !'  •  •  •  The  graceful  *  jicnciller'  of  the  *  Neto 
Mirror^  weekly  journal  copies  the  Ivantifiil  *  Lines  to  a  Cloud*  from  our  January  number, 
with  the  remark  :  *Tliis  BRVANT-like,  finitihed  and  higli-thoughted  (*a  vile  phrase*)  poetry 
wa<i  written  by  a  young  lady  of  seventeen,  and  is  her  first  published  production.  She  is 
the  daughter  of  one  of  our  oldest  and  bcKt  families,  resident  on  the  Hudson.  If  the  noon 
be  like  the  promise  of  the  dawn  of  this  pure  intellect,  we  have  here  the  beginning  of  a 
brilliant  fame.'  We  think  *  The  tu^o  Picturva,*  from  the  same  pt*n,  in  our  February  issue 
fully  equal  to  the  fair  writer's  coup^csuii.  By  tlie  by,  it  would  liave  been  but  simple 
courtesy,  as  it  strikes  us,  to  have  given  the  K.mckerbocker  Magazuie  credit  for  the  lines 
in  qui'stion.  •  •  •  Numerous  articles  in  prose  and  verse  are  on  file  for  insertion,  touching 
which  we  shall  hope  soon  to  have  leisure  to  advise  with  the  writers  by  letter. 


'  America  well  Defended'  would  not  be  iimppropriate  as  a  true  dcRignation  of  a  beautifully 
printed  pamphlet  before  u«,  from  the  prcM  of  Mr.  Benjamin  II.  Greene,  Boston,  contoininir  a  '  Let- 
ter to  a  Lady  in  France  on  the  supposed  Failure  of  a  National  Bank,  the  supposed  Delinquency  of  the 
National  Government,  the  Dcbtn  of  the  several  States,  and  Repudiation:  with  Answers  to  Inquiries 
concoming  the  Bookn  of  Cupt  Marry  at  and  Mr.  Dickens.  We  have  read  this  production  with  warm 
ailmiration  of  its  calm  and  dignified  rtyle,  the  grouping  and  invariable /rcrtiiieiice  of  its  facts  and  argu- 
ments; and  the  abxence  of  every  thing  which  savors  of  a  rttaliatory  spirit,  in  its  animadvertious  upon 
the  mi.Hreprcsentations  of  the  Unitcyi  Status  by  the  English  prcvs.  Expositions  arc  oflferod  of  the 
character  of  the  old  United  States'  Bank,  as  contradistiuguishcd  firom  the*  United  States' Bank  of 
Pennsylvania  ;*  of  the  origin  and  nature  of  our  public  drbtit,  national  a^*  well  lui  of  the  separate  States, 
etc.  The  themes  of  love  of  money,  gravity  of  manners,  of  sluvcry,  lyiich-law,  mobs,  etc.,  are  next 
considered  ;  and  the  pamphlet  concludeh  w  ith  some  remarks  upon  the  strength  of  our  government, 
general  results  of  our  experiment,  and  our  growing  attachment  to  the  Union.    The  author  we  under- 
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ntund  to  be  Mr.  TiioxAS  G.  Cabv,  ft  diatinguiBhed  merchant,  who  hat  broufht  the  c 

knowledge  ofu^praeiieal  life  in  aid  of  hU  reaMning,  throughout  hi*  pamphlet.    It  I 

glad  to  Icam,  to  a  speedy  second  edition ;  and  we  cannot  but  hope  that  it  may  be  re-pnbliahad  in  Elf- 

land.     It  could  nut  fail  to  produce  great  good,  in  the  rectification  of  gross  error*  in  relfttkm  to  thif 

country. 

Pablet's  Cabinet  Librart.— In  this  work  Mr.  Goodrich  proposes  to  Aimish  the  public  with 
forty  numbers,  ut  twenty-five  cenu  each,  of  biographical,  historical  and  miscollaaeoiu  aketchea,  de- 
signed for  the  family  circle,  and  especially  for  youth.  The  first  two  numbers  consist  of  the  lives  of 
famous  men  of  modern  times  -,  as  Scott,  Byron,  Bonaparte,  Burns,  Burks,  Goktus,  Johnson, 
Milton,  Shakspeare,  Bacon,  etc.  The  next  two  numbers  are  devoted  to  fkmous  men  of  smcieot 
times ;  as  C.7->ar,  Hannibal,  Cicero,  Alexander,  Plato,  etc.  The  fifth  and  sixth  numbers  coa- 
toiu  the  'Curionities  uf  Human  Nature,'  as  Zera  Colburn,  Caspar  Hauser,  etc.  The  seventh  and 
eighth  coutain  the  lives  of  benefactors :  as  Washington,  Franklin,  Howard,  Fulton,  Bowdttcb, 
etc.  Wc  notice  also,  in  the  biographical  series,  the  lives  of  celebrated  Indians  and  celebrated  wcmwa. 
The  hiHtorirul  sketches  will  present  a  series  of  striking  pictures,  illustrative  of  the  history  of  the 
four  quurterb  of  the  globe.  The  mi^collaneous  department  will  embrace  arts,  sciences,  mannera  nad 
customs  of  nations,  u  view  of  the  world  and  its  iuhabitauts,  etc.,  etc  The  intention  of  the  author  is 
to  furnish  a  library  of  twenty  volumes,  devoted  to  the  most  interesting  portions  of  human  knowladfe, 
with  the  de^iKU  of  rrnderiug  their  subjects  interesting  and  attractive  to  the  general  reader.  Several 
of  the  numbers  are  now  isjiucd;  and  judging  from  these,  we  are  happy  to  give  the  w<a'k  our  hearty 
approbation.  The  hketches  will  not  bo  found  tu  bo  mere  sketches,  drawn  trom  cyclopedias :  the  au- 
thor has  evidently  gone  to  the  original  sources,  and  culled  with  care  the  most  interesting  points  on 
uucli  subject.  A  conteni]>orary  expresses  surprise  that  he  has  been  able  to  say  so  much  that  is  atriking , 
jubt  and  new,  in  so  brief  a  space ;  a  praise  in  which  we  fully  concur.  The  work  entitled  'Curioaities 
(if  Human  Nature*  is  one  of  the  deepest  interest,  nnd  is  calculated  to  suggest  profound  refleclloiu  as 
to  the  capacities  of  the  human  mind.  The  two  numbers  devoted  to  the  American  Indians,  aa  wdl  aa 
other  volume.'',  present  a  good  deal  of  new  and  curious  matter.  The  life  <ji  Jetait,  the  Indian  VoK- 
TAiRE,  is  very  strikinir.  Thr  Itcnofactors  will  be  read  with  gratification  by  every  one  who  lovea  to 
dwell  upon  the  actions  of  thon;  who  have  been  great  in  doing  good.  The  moral  tendency  of  theaa 
works  is  excellent,  and  thoy  may  be  read  with  pleasure  as  well  as  profit  by  old  and  young.  They  ara 
happily  adapted  to  the  family  as  well  as  the  school-library ;  and  we  are  glad  to  know  that  they  have 
been  adopted  for  the  latter  purpose  in  some  of  our  principal  cities.  They  will  constitute  a  wholaoma 
check  upon,  as  well  as  an  agreeable  substitute  for,  most  of  the  trashy  and  pernicious  literature  that  is 
now  ^o  freely  poured  upon  the  public.  Mr.  John  Allen,  at  the  ofllcc  of  the  Knickkbbocksb,  ia 
the  agent  for  this  city. 

'Wonders  of  the  Heavens.'— A  superb  large  quarto  volume  has  recently  been  put  forth  by 
Messrs.  Robert  P.  Bixbv  and  Company,  entitled,  *  The  Wonders  of  the  Heavens :  belngaPop«. 
lar  View  of  Astronomy,  including  a  full  Illustration  of  the  Mechanism  of  the  Heavens;  embra«dBr 
the>Sun,  Moon,  and  Stars,  with  descriptions  of  the  planets,  comets,  fixed  stars,  double-stars,  the  cob- 
stellations,  the  grdaxy  or  milky  way,  the  zodiacal  light,  aurora-borealis  or  northern-lights,  nietaorsi 
clouds,  falling-stars,  ui^rolites,  etc. ;  illustrated  by  numerous  maps  and  engravings.'  We  cannot  too 
highly  commend  this  volume  to  our  readers.  The  author,  Mr.  Duncan  Bradford,  has  kept  con- 
stantly in  view  one  object,  \\r. :  to  make  his  subject  plain  and  interesting  to  the  people.  \nm.ftmf\  of 
mingling  mathematics  with  his  great  theme,  to  such  an  extent  as  to  alarm  the  neophyte  at  the  very 
threshhuld  uf  the  temple  of  a<>troi]omy,  he  has  with  a  wise  judgment  selected  flom  the  best  worka, 
including  the  latest,  those  partn  that  were  least  encumbered  with  the  abstruse  and  theunintelUfiUex 
and  the  illus^trations  servo  to  make  hU  sublime  teachings  still  more  clear. 

Rocers'  Poems.  —  Wc  have  not  seen  a  more  beautiful  volume  for  a  twelvemonth  than  the  new 
illustrated  edition  of  '  Poems  by  Samuel  Rogers,  with  revisions  and  additions  by  the  author/  le- 
cently  issued  by  Mesi-n..  Lea  and  Blanchard,  Philadelphia.  It  is  indeed  in  all  respeetsan  txfminit 
work;  being  printed  upon  the  finest  drawing-paper,  with  a  large  clear  type,  and  illustrated  with  ten 
(tngravings  on  steel,  from  paintings  by  the  ver>-  first  artists  in  England.  The  volume  opens  with  the 
•  Ple:isures  of  Memory,'  and  jontains  every  thing  from  the  author's  pen  which  his  maturest  consid- 
eration has  deemed  moat  worthy  of  preservation.  We  cordially  commend  this  admirable  work  to  tha 
attention  of  every  reader  of  the  Knickerbocker  to  whom  it  may  be  accessible. 
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One  of  the  admirers  of  Godthe,  commenting  on  his  characteristic 
excellencies,  has  remarked  that  he  is  the  most  suggestive  of  writers. 
Were  wc  to  seek  an  epithet  by  which  to  describe  the  architectural  re- 
mains and  historical  monuments  of  England,  with  reference  to  their 
impression  on  the  mind  of  an  observer,  perhaps  no  better  could  offer 
itself  than  that  which  has  been  thus  applied  to  the  works  of  the  great 
German.  In  the  property  of  awakening  reflection  by  bringing  before 
the  mind  that  series  of  events  whose  connection  with  the  progress  of 
modern  civilization  has  been  most  direct  and  influential,  and  of  recalling 
names  which,  to  the  American  at  least,  sound  like  household  words, 
they  stand  unrivalled.  Our  manners,  our  customs,  our  national  consti- 
tution itself,  may  be  said  to  have  grown  up  beneath  the  shelter  of 
tlicse  venerable  structures,  whose  associations  ally  them  in  a  manner 
scarcely  less  striking  with  those  wider  developments  of  social  and  poli- 
tical reason  in  which  we  believe  the  welfare  of  our  species  to  be  in- 
volved. Who  is  there,  that,  standing  within  *  the  great  nail  of  William 
Rufus,'  can"  forget  how  often  it  has  been  the  theatre  of  those  mighty 
conflicts,  in  which,  however  slowly  and  reluctantly,  error  and  prejudice 
have  been  compelled  to  relax  their  hold  on  the  human  mind  ?  Dr. 
Johnson  has  spoken  to  us,  in  his  usual  stately  phrase,  of  patriotism  re- 
invigorated  and  of  piety  warmed  amid  the  scenes  of  Marathon  and 
lona  ;  but  where  is  the  Marathon  which  appeals  to  us  so  forcibly  as  the 
field  consecrated  by  the  blood  of  a  Hamden  or  a  F*alkland  ?  and  where 
the  lona  which  is  so  eloquent  with  recollections  as  the  walls  which  have 
echoed  to  the  voices  of  a  Ridley  and  a  Barrow  ? 

It  is  true  indeed,  that  the  recollections  of  many  other  lands,  as  asso- 
ciated with  their  monuments,  lay  much  stronger  hold  upon  the  imagina- 
tion than  those  of  England.  Of  the  former  we  might  say  that  there 
was  about  them  more  of  the  element  of  ix)etry ;  of  the  latter,  that  they, 
furnish  an  ampler  share  of  materials  for  reflection.     One  great  moral, 
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*  the  comprehensive  text  of  the  Hebrew  preacher,'  the  invariable  'vanity 
of  vanities,'  is  alike  inscribed  upon  all  the  vestiges  of  human  greatness. 
For  the  rest,  a  serene  and  touching  beauty  lingers  around  and  hallows 
every  relic  which  attests  the  hand  of  Phidias,  or  marks  the  country  of 
Pericles  and  Epaminondas.  No  lapse  of  time,  no  process  of  decay,  will 
ever  wholly  exorcise  that  spirit  of  statcliness  and  command  which  sits 
enthroned  amid  the  ruins  of  the  *  Eternal  City,'  as  her  own  Marius  once 
sate  amid  the  ruins  of  a  rival  capital.  But  in  all  that  regards  a  com. 
mon  standard  of  opinions,  institutions  and  interests,  and  in  the  facility 
of  reasoning  as  respects  these,  from  the  experience  and  practice  of  one 
time  and  people  to  those  of  another,  we  cannot  but  feel  that  a  vast  gulf 
has  interposed  between  our  own  age  and  that  which  is  commemorated 
by  the  monuments  of  Greece  and  Rome.  The  venerable  genius  of  an- 
tiquity, seated  among  crumbling  arches  and  broken  columns,  has  but 
little  to  say  to  us  respecting  those  questions  which  most  deeply  agitate 
and  unceasingly  perplex  the  busy  and  the  thinking  part  of  mankind  at 
the  present  day.  No  response  are  we  to  expect  from  that  quarter,  con- 
cerning our  bank-laws  and  our  corn-laws  ;  our  systems  of  credit  and 
of  commerce ;  our  endless  disquisitions  on  the  balance  of  power  and  of 
parties,  on  the  rights  of  suffrage  and  of  conscience.  While  we  reserve 
to  the  theorist  the  privilege  of  adorning  his  theme  by  allusions  to  the 
polity  of  Lycurgus  and  Numa,  we  are  sensible  that  the  practical  states- 
man who  trusts  himself  to  such  examples  will  be  constantly  liable  to  be 
deluded  by  false  parallels  and  imperfect  analogies.  A  voice,  like  that 
which  is  said  to  have  startled  the  mariner  of  old  on  the  coasts  of  Ionia, 
and  to  have  announced  to  him  the  cessation  of  oracles,  comes  to  us  from 
all  the  remains  of  pagan  antiquity,  warning  us  that  the  spirit  of  that 
ancient  civilization  has  departed  with  its  forms :  and  while  it  bids  us 
look  forward  to  a  new  destiny  for  the  human  race,  it  teaches  us  that 
the  maxims  and  the  oracles  by  which  that  destiny  must  be  guided,  ai^ 
to  be  sought  elsewhere  than  in  the  Republic  of  Plato  and  the  grottos 
of  Egeria. 

Compared,  then,  with  the  monuments  of  classic  antiquity,  those  of 
England  claim  the  distinction  of  being  associated  with  an  order  of  things 
which  is  still  existing  and  still  in  process  of  development :  compared 
with  those  of  the  rest  of  christian  Europe,  they  recall  a  progress,  which, 
much  more  consistently  than  in  other  countries,  has  tended  in  the  direc- 
tion of  popular  rights  and  constitutional  liberty.  The  reader  of  English 
history  indeed  has  too  often  occasion  to  blush  for  the  vices  or  mourn 
for  the  madness  of  his  species,  as  the  spectator  who  look?  upon  the  grim 
fastnesses  of  the  Tower,  or  into  the  gloomy  purlieus  of  St.  Giles',  will 
need  but  little  else  to  remind  him  of  the  despotism  and  inequality  which 
have  pursued  liberty  into  this  her  boasted  and  sea-girt  retreat.  But 
the  Bastile,  certainly,  did  not  look  in  its  day  upon  scenes  of  less  flagrant 
atrocity  than  the  *  towers  of  Julius ;'  while  this  advantage  has  always 
obtained  in  favor  of  the  latter,  that  he  who  turned  with  disgust  or  terror 
from  that  image  of  despotic  pride  and  violence,  might  behold  at  no  great 
distance  the  piles  of  Westminster,  the  seats  of  law  and  legislation, 
where  the  irrepressible  spirit  of  freedom  in  the  bosom  of  the* Commons 
was  still  nursing  its  resentment  or  muttering  its  remonstrances  at  i 
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sons  of  the  deepest  gloom  and  depression.  Henry  VIII.  might  have 
heard  that  voice  mingling  with  the  groans  of  his  victims ;  Charles  II. 
could  not  altogether  shut  it  out  from  the  scenes  of  his  midnight  revel 
and  debauchery.  But  no  such  hopeful  contrast  meets  us  in  the  features 
or  the  history  of  the  neighboring  continent.  Democracy,  it  is  true,  the 
rough  and  hardy  growth  of  the  Grerman  forests,  struck  an  earlier  root 
and  flourished  at  first  with  better  promise  there  than  in  England.  But 
this  different  fortune  awaited  it  on  the  continent  and  the  island ;  that  in 
the  former  it  was  soon  rooted  out,  and  required  in  modem  times  the  most 
violent  and  sanguinary  efforts  to  reproduce  it ;  in  the  latter  it  has  con- 
stantly survived  and  struggled  through  every  disaster  toward  a  hopeful 
development.  Such  has  been  the  different  political  fate  of  two  branches 
of  the  great  Teutonic  family  ;  let  us  observe  whether  some  correspon- 
ding diflerence  does  not  make  itself  manifest  in  the  aspect  of  their  re- 
spective countries. 

It  might  have  been  readily  anticipated  that  the  maintenance  of  the 
popular  right  as  a  constitutional  principle,  operating  through  a  long 
course  of  ages,  would  have  produced  not  only  a  sturdy  independence 
among  the  bulk  of  the  English  nation,  but  to  some  extent  also,  a  local 
independence  of  the  country  as  regards  the  capital  and  the  court.  It 
might  have  been  foreseen,  that  instead  of  concentrating  every  separate 
ray  of  genius  and  renown  into  one  grand  halo  around  the  throne,  this 
habitual  effort  of  the  popular  mind  would  have  had  a  tendency  to  scatter 
those  rays  more  equally  over  the  land,  making  the  green  valley  and  the 
sequestered  hamlet  rejoice,  each  in  the  memory  of  its  bard  or  hero. 
Such  might  have  been  our  prognostic  from  the  political  condition  of 
England  as  compared  with  that  of  the  continent,  and  such  will  be  found 
upon  observation  to  have  been  the  result.  A  French  poet  aptly  de- 
scri})es  the  centralizing  influences  of  his  own  capital  as  regards  France, 
when  he  tells  us  that  *  at  Paris  people  live,  elsewhere  they  only  vegetate.* 
One  great  holocaust  of  talents,  reputations  and  fortunes  forever  ascends 
there  to  the  glory  of  the  Grand  Nation,  absorbing  every  thing,  assimilating 
every  thing  to  itself,  and  leaving  the  country  widowed  of  its  interest  and 
shorn  of  its  appropriate  graces.  The  poet,  whose  footsteps  on  the  sunny 
plains  of  Provence  would  have  long  brightened  in  the  traditions  of  its 
peasantry ;  the  hero,  whose  name  would  have  sufHced  to  confer  un- 
dying interest  on  some  old  chateau  of  the  Jura  ;  the  orator,  whose  lei- 
sure hours  might  have  made  some  French  Tusculum  on  the  banks  of 
the  Loire  forever  fresh  with  the  memory  of  associated  honors ;  all  these 
have  alike  hastened  to  Paris,  identified  themselves  once  for  all  with  its 
crowds,  and  added  whatever  prestige  might  attend  their  own  names 
through  future  ages  to  the  already  overshadowing  prestige  of  that  won- 
derful city.  They  point  you  there  to  the  house  where  the  great  Cor- 
neille  breathed  his  last ;  it  is  hani  by  the  metropolitan  church  of  St. 
Roche,  and  scarcely  more  than  a  bow-shot  from  the  Tuilleries,  as  if  the 
poet  of  Cinna  and  Polyeucte  could  not  render  up  his  breath  in  peace 
except  in  the  neighborhood  of  those  high  dignitaries,  into  whose  lips  he 
had  l)roathod  while  living  so  much  of  his  own  grandeur  and  elevation  ; 
but  who  reminds  you  of  the  hills  of  his  native  Normandy,  or  points  you 
to  the  humble  chamber  or  the  peaceful  valley  where  ^  gorgeous  Tragedy 
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in  sceptred  palP  first  swept  before  the  eyes  of  his  dawning  fancy  ?  No ; 
if  you  would  recall  the  memory  of  Comeille  through  the  medium  of 
places  familiar  with  his  presence  when  living,  you  must  repair  to  the 
Hotel  de  Rambouillet,  in  one  of  the  most  noisy  and  unpoetic  quarters  of 
Paris. 

Now  with  respect  to  England,  all  this  is  as  nearly  as  possible  re- 
versed. The  political  influences  spoken  of  before,  operating  no  doubt 
with  others  of  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  speak,  have  acted  dispersively 
on  the  sum  of  national  reputations,  and  equitably  allotted  to  almost  every 
part  of  the  fair  island  some  parcenary  share  of  fame,  some  hallowing 
memory,  like  a  household  genius,  to  preside  over  and  endear  its  locali- 
ties. London  has  not,  like  Paris,  proved  itself  in  this  the  insatiate 
Saturn  of  the  national  offspring.  If  you  inquire,  for  instance,  for  memo- 
rials of  the  life  and  presence  of  Shakspeare,  it  is  not  probable,  as  in  the 
case  of  Comeille,  that  you  will  be  referred  to  the  crowded  streets  and 
squares  of  the  metropolis,  though  his  active  life  was  passed  and  his  un- 
rivalled fame  achieved  there ;  but  far  away  to  the  west,  where  Nature 
received  him  on  her  flowery  lap,  beside  his  own  Av(hi  ;  in  the  shades 
where  his  genius  first  grew  familiar  with  the  shapes  of  beauty,  sub- 
limity, and  terror,  and  whither  he  retired  at  last  *  to  husband  out  life's 
taper'  amid  the  common  charities  of  home  ;  to  this  spot  it  is  that  you 
must  repair,  if  you  would  drink  freshly  of  that  well-spring  of  associa- 
tions which  hallows  the  footsteps  of  England's  immortal  dramatist.  In 
like  manner,  one  might  say,  that  it  is  not  in  the  sumptuous  galleries  of 
Holland  House,  neighlx)red  by  the  crowds  and  tumult  of  the  parks,  that 
the  admirer  of  Addison  would  fmd  it  most  easy  to  call  up  the  image  of 
the  sage ;  but  in  that  quiet  meadow  which  he  used  to  frequent  on  the 
banks  of  the  Chcswell,  when  evening  is  gathering  on  the  tops  of  the 
lofty  elms  and  around  the  gray  towers  of  Magdalen,  how  pleasing  and 
unforced  the  effort  which  recalls  him  to  our  imaginations ! 

And  so  too  of  others.  Gray  has  not  made  the  country  church-yard 
immortal  in  song  alone,  but  has  laid  himself  to  rest  with  all  the  memo- 
ries of  that  imperishable  strain  around  him,  beneath  as  green  a  sod  as 
wraps  the  head  of  the  humblest  peasant  for  whom  his  muse  implored 
f  the  passing  tribute  of  a  sigh.'  The  pensive  shade  of  Cowper  beckons 
to  the  groves  of  Olney ;  and  the  melancholy  ghost  of  Chatterton,  (kin- 
dred to  Cowper  only  in  his  woes  and  his  genius,)  has  fled  from  the 
crowded  thoroughfares  of  London,  where  he  sank  oppressed  in  the  turmoil 
of  life,  to  haunt  forever,  in  the  eyes  of  the  dreaming  enthusiast,  those 
dim  aisles  of  St.  Mary  Redcliffe  in  Bristol,  whence  he  drew  the  speUs 
which  immortalized  but  could  not  preserve  him.  And  thus  will  it  be 
when  the  lights  of  to-day,  the  bards  of  living  renown,  shall  have  passed 
away,  but  not  to  be  forgotten.  No  one  will  then  think*  of  treeing 
Wordsworth,  or  Moore,  or  Southey,  amid  the  dusky  lanes  and  glittering 
saloons  of  the  metropolis,  but  the  lakes  of  Cumberland  and  the  bowers 
of  Wiltshire  will  still  rejoice  in  the  ever-brightening  honors  of  associated 
genius.  Even  the  harcHer  spirits  of  the  isle,  whose  destiny  has  called 
them  to  the  rougher  paths  of  life,  to  the  battle-field  or  the  senate,  away 
from  the  haunts  of  nature  and  the  Muse ;  even  these  have  seldom  iailed, 
in  the  intervals  of  busier  life,  to  remember  the  charms  of  the  rural  life 
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of  England,  and  in  giving  their  more  familiar  hours  to  its  enjoyments, 
have  bequeathed  to  many  a  fair  spot  a  heritage  of  memories  more  pre- 
cious than  wealth,  and  which  the  pilgrims  of  after  ages  will  not  willingly 
let  perish. 

It  is  to  one  of  these  provincial  retreats,  (if  such  they  may  be  called, 
when  the  migratory  habits  of  society  are  rendering  them  daily  more 
known  and  frequented)  that  the  foregoing  remarks  are  designed  to  lead 
the  attention  of  the  indulgent  reader. 

*  The  southern  district  of  Kent,'  says  Gibbon,  *  which  borders  on  Sus- 
sex and  the  sea,  was  formerly  overspread  with  the  great  forest  Ande- 
rida ;  and  even  now  retains  the  denomination  of  the  Weald,  or  Wood- 
land.' On  the  verge  of  this  region,  now  diversified  with  the  traces  of 
civilization  and  culture,  and  at  the  distance  of  some  thirty  miles  from 
London,  stands  Penshurst,  for  many  generations  the  domain  and  seat  of 
the  illustrious  family  of  Sydney.  The  mansion  is  of  that  class  termed 
castellated  houses,  as  retaining  some  of  the  features  of  the  feudal  castle, 
but  accommodated  to  the  more  secure  and  less  circumspect  usages  of  a 
later  age.  In  itself,  it  presents  perhaps  no  very  striking  example  of  the  * 
merits  or  defects  of  its  class,  but  it  claims  a  much  higher  distinction  in 
having  been  the  birth-place  and  paternal  home  of  Sir  Philip  Sydney. 

To  what  name  can  we  point  which  is  more  brightly  adorned  than  his 
with  all  the  accomplishments  of  the  soldier,  the  courtier  and  the  scholar  ? 
Still  rises  upon  the  memory  through  the  mists  of  three  centuries  that 
touching  legend  of  Zutphen,  where  the  wounded  hero  waived  from  his 
lips  the  cup  of  water  because  it  was  more  needed  by  the  dying  comrade 
at  his  side;  and  the  pure  morality  and  lofty  chivalry  which  animate 
the  *  Arcadia,'  still  bear  witness  to  us  of  the  personal  merit  of  this  pride 
and  ornament  of  the  English  court.  His  sagacious  but  selfish  mistress, 
Elizabeth,  once  stood,  we  are  told,  between  him  and  the  proffered  crown 
of  Poland,  as  being  loth  to  part  (so  she  expressed  herself,)  with  him  who 
was  *  the  jewel  of  her  time.'  She  is  reported  too  to  have  denied  him  on 
anotlicr  occasion  the  permission  which  he  earnestly  sought,  of  connect- 
ing his  fame  and  fortunes  with  those  trans-atlantic  enterprises  which 
were  already  beginning  to  crown  witli  success  and  distinction  the  efforts 
of  such  men  as  Drake  and  Frobisher.  This  last  is  a  field  of  adventure 
upon  which  we  must  still  regret  that  Sir  Philip  was  not  allowed  to  en- 
ter. The  New  World  was  then  no  less  the  region  for  romantic  enter- 
prise than  profitable  exertion,  although  the  explorers  of  these  distant 
climes  had  too  often  sunk  the  generosity  of  the  soldier  in  the  rapacity  of 
the  spoiler.  In  Sir  Philip  Sydney  the  world  of  Columbus  would  have 
had  a  visitor  of  a  different  order.  To  the  courage  of  Smith  and  the  ac- 
complishments of  Raleigh  he  would  have  added  a  spirit  of  honor  and 
moderation  peculiarly  his  own,  and  we  should  still  have  delighted  to 
trace  the  impressions  of  his  genius  and  virtue  in  the  early  annals  of  our 
continent.  But  his  fate  was  destined  to  a  diflTerent  scene ;  and  his  career, 
though  thus  limited  by  a  jealous  sovereign  and  an  early  death,  has  left 
little  which  we  can  reasonably  deplore  but  its  brevity ;  while  that  bre- 
vity itself  throws  around  his  character  the  last  touches  of  romantic  in- 
terest, and  assigns  him  the  not  unenviable  lot  of  having  carried  off"  the 
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rewards  of  age  without  its  infirmities,  and  borne  a  maturity  of  honon 
into  the  safe  asylum  of  a  premature  grave : 

*Invida  quern  Lachena  raptum, 
Dum  numeral  palmas,  credidit  ewe  aenem.* 

In  this  age  of  literary  and  multifarious  pilgriming,  it  cannot  be  unac- 
ceptable to  propose  an  excursion  to  a  mansion  dignified  by  its  associa- 
tions with  such  a  name.  Neither  is  it  a  slight  recreation  to  him  who 
has  been  confined  for  weeks  and  months  within  the  dusky  enclosures  of 
London,  to  break  his  bounds  and  emerge  into  the  breathing  fields  of  Surry 
and  Kent.  The  father  of  English  poetry,  and  poet  of  English  pilgrimsi 
Chaucer  himself,  stands  ready  to  accompany  us  for  at  least  a  small  por- 
tion of  our  route :  it  was  along  the  road  on  which  we  enter,  that  he  con- 
du6ted,  age^s  ago,  those  pilgrims  to  the  shrine  of  Canterbury  who  still 
live  in  Tiis  verses  ;  and  we  may  glance  at  the  Tabard  Inn  whence  they 
set  forth,  and  indulge  our  fancy  with  the  thought  of  their  quaint  equip- 
ments, while  we  betake  ourselves  to  the  modem  *  hostelrie'  of  the  Ele- 
phant and  Castle,  and  commit  our  persons  to  the  modem  comforts  of  an 
English  coach.  Alas !  for  the  fickleness  of  a  world  which  changes  its 
idols  almost  as  often  and  as  easily  as  its  fashions.  Time  was  when  we 
should  have  found  this  great  highway  strewn  with  devotees  hurrying  to 
the  shrine  of  St.  Thomas  a  Beckct.  But  now,  though  we  might  detect, 
no  doubt,  in  the  throng  around  us,  the  counterpart  of  each  indiiridual 
whom  Chaucer  committed  to  his  living  canvass ;  of  the  knight  who  ^  loved 
chevalrie'  and  the  Frankclein  *  who  loved  wine ;'  of  the  young  squire 
*  with  his  locks  in  presse,'  and  the  fair  lady  who 

*  of  her  amiliniir  w  as  Ail  simple  and  eoiyt 


Her  gretost  oatho  n'aii  but  by  Seint  Eloy  ;* 

all  as  intent  as  of  old  upon  objects  not  less  fleeting,  and  changed  in  lit- 
tle but  the  fashion  of  their  attire ;  now  there  is  none  so  poor  as  to  do 
reverence  to  the  martyr-prelate  for  the  sake  of  those  merits  which  were 
once  thought  a  sufficient  covering  for  the  sins  of  countless  fbllowera. 
As  the  great  eastern  artery  of  London,  the  road  which  we  have  thus 
far  followed  begins  to  distribute  its  living  mass  into  the  successive  pro- 
vincial avenues  which  diverge  from  it,  we  find  ourselves  includea  in 
that  portion  of  the  throng,  whom  the  pursuit  of  health  or  pleasure  c<m- 
ducts  toward  Tonbridgo.*     The  high  and  level  country  which  under 

*  This  route  leads,  among  other  villages,  through  that  of  Sevenoaks,  funont'M  the  place  wJhan 
Jack  Cade  and  his  rabble  overthrow  the  forces  of  Stafford,  in  the  verr  saiiie  year,  (liSIL} 
when  Faust  and  Gutenberg  set  up  tlie  first  press  in  Germany,  and  long,  tharefbre,  biifbra  Gbm 


could  have  justly  complained,  as  Shak/tpeare  has  made  him  do,  that  the  Lord  Say  had  'eanaed  print- 
ing to  be  used'  in  England,  and  '  built  a  paper-mill.'  But  who  taxes  the  sun  for  his  ipoto  or  Shak^ 
spcare  for  anachronisms?  He  who  was  bom  to  exhaust  and  imagine  worida,  caBnoC  of  coane  be  d^ 
nicd  some  inno<>cnt  liberties  with  chronology.  Tlic  village  in  «|uc8tion,  however,  la  more  inCereatiiif 
to  travellers  from  being  in  the  vicinity  of  Kuolc,  the  fine  old  scat  of  the  dukes  of  Dorset.  Th»  fCraa- 
ger  is  led  here  through  long  galleries  gurnitihed  with  furniture  of  the  time  of  Elisabeth  Mid  hoiif  with . 
portraits  which  at  every  step  recall  names  of  the  deepest  historical  interest  Who  can  erer  ravat' 
that  which  hangs  or  hung  over  the  door  of  Lady  Betty  Gormaine'a  chamber?  It  la  MUtoa  ia  the 
bloom  of  manhood,  and  the  immortal  epic  veems  to  be  just  dawning  on  Uioae  mild  and 
features.    One  chamber,  of  sumptuous  appointments  remains,  (so  runs  the  legend,)  aa  h  i 
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the  name  of  'Downs'*  forms  the  northern  and  western  boundary  of 
Kent,  sinks  by  a  sudden  and  steep  declivity  on  its  eastern  edge ;  which 
edge  the  geologists  tell  us  was  once  washed  by  a  primeval  ocean,  and 
is  still  seamed  by  the  inefiaceable  traces  of  its  currents  and  storms.  For 
ourselves  it  forms  a  vantage-ground  from  which  we  seem  to  look  at  one 
glance  over  almost  the  whole  of  that  fair  province  which  stretches  nearly 
to  the  continent,  and  lifts  the  white  cliffs  of  Albion  above  the  surges  of 
the  British  channel.  We  think  of  the  day  when  the  standard  bearer  of 
the  tenth  legion  bore  the  eagle  of  Cajsar  to  the  shore  amid  the  cries  of 
the  opposing  Britons ;  and  of  the  still  more  signal  day  when  Augustine 
displayed  the  cross  before  the  eyes  of  the  softened  and  repentant  Saxons. 
We  think  too  of  the  beings  with  whose  memories  Shakspeare  has  peo- 
pled this  portion  of  the  Isle ;  of  Lear  and  Cordelia,  of  Edgar,  Gloster, 
and  Kent ;  of  that  night  of  horrors  upon  the  stormy  heath,  and  that 
scene  of  unutterable  tenderness  and  heart-break  on  the  sands  of  Dover. 
Unbidden,  as  we  gaze  over  the  fair  and  varied  prospect,  the  words  of 
the  same  great  dramatist  rise  to  our  lips,  in  his  appropriation  of  the 
sentiments  and  language  of  the  first  conqueror  of  Britain  : 

*  Kent  in  the  commcntarieH  Cecsar  writ. 
Is  termed  the  civil'st  place  of  all  this  i&le ; 
Sweet  is  the  country  because  full  of  riches, 
The  people  liberal,  active,  valiant,  wealthy.' 

But  the  riches  of  Kent  must  be  spoken  of  with  due  limitations.  Those 
geological  changes  and  formations  before  alluded  to,  which  have  marked 
the  track  of  wealth  across  the  British  islands  by  deposites  of  mineral 
coal,  as  clearly  as  if  it  had  been  traced  in  sunbeams,  have  bequeathed 
no  such  sources  of  sub-terrene  affluence  to  Kent.  Nor  has  nature  been 
more  than  parsimonious  (to  say  the  least)  with  respect  to  the  super- 
ficial qualities  of  its  soil.  We  have  only,  however,  to  cast  our  eyes  on 
a  topographical  chart  of  Kent,  to  see  how  beneficently  these  disadvanta- 
ges are  balanced  by  considerations  of  a  different  sort.  Washed  along 
a  vast  line  of  coast  by  the  ocean,  and  bordered  to  an  equal  or  greater 
extent  by  the  Thames ;  penetrated  by  the  navigable  Medway,  and  wa- 
tered by  such  fertilizing  streams  as  the  Eden  and  the  Ton ;  traversed 
through  its  whole  length  by  that  ancient  highway  of  Dover,  which 
figured  in  the  itineraries  of  the  Romans,  and  which  still  conveys  much 
of  the  ceaseless  intercourse  between  England  and  the  Continent ;  its 

Lady  Betty  Germaine,  Swift's  (Yiend  and  correspondent,  connects  the  place  with  all  the  celebrities  of 
the  reifrn  of  Queen  Anne.  On  emerging  f^om  the  building  we  view  the  magnificent  groves  of  the 
park,  fit  haunt  for  nightingales,  though  Beckct  is  said  to  have  driven  them  by  an  anathema  IVom  the 
neighborhood,  because  their  songs  interrupted  his  nocturnal  meditations.  But  the  memory  of  Tho- 
mas Sackville,  Lord  Buckhurst,  ?once  proprietor  of  Knole,)  the  best  poet  of  his  time,  and  *the  imme- 
diate father-in-verse  of  8penser,*  suflBciontly  redresses  the  stigma  of  so  chorlish  a  proscription,  and 
the  nightingales  may  well  claim  perpetual  franchise  under  sanction  <tf  a  name  to  which  the  wieieBt 
inscription  would  apply : 

A I  61  Ttal  ^uMffiv  dv^oMf,  ^aiv  i  irapruv 


Yet  live  thy  nirhtingales  of  song:  on 
ForgetAilness  ner  hand  shall  ne^r  im] 


thoee 
impose. 


'^  DuNUM  or  Duna,  sigifieth  a  hill  or  higher  ground,  whence  Down$t  which  cometh  of  the  old 
French  word  dun.    CoKJB  Lit.  235.  ^ 
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coast  studded  with  towers  and  harbors ;  its  interior  sprinkled  with  ham- 
lets, parks,  cities,  and  baronial  residences  ;  claiming,  finally,  to  be  the 
episcopal  head  and  fountain  of  ecclesiastical  dignity  for  the  whole 
British  empire  ;  we  can  readily  see  how  Kent  may  vindicate  to  itaelf 
the  praise  conveyed  in  the  lines  of  Shakspeare  as  the  abode  of  a  liberal^ 
active,  valiant,  and  even  wealthy  people: 

Nor  is  this  flattering  ascription  of  personal  qualities  unsupported  by 
the  facts  of  its  local  history.  To  the  great  Roman  conqueror  the  in- 
habitants of  this  part  of  Britain  opposed  a  resistance,  which  taught  him, 
as  he  indirectly  confesses,  to  look  back  with  many  a  wistful  glance 
toward  the  coast  where  he  had  left  his  transports,  but  ill-assured  against 
the  ocean  or  the  enemy.  Against  the  Norman  conqueror,  likewise, 
when  all  the  rest  of  the  island  had  yielded  implicitly  to  his  sway  and  to 
the  substitution  of  feudal  for  native  usages,  the  people  of  Kent  still  made 
good  their  old  hereditary  law  of  Gavelkind,  More  than  once  in  after 
times,  stung  by  oppression  or  inflamed  by  zeal,  they  have  drawn  to- 
gether in  a  spirit  of  tumultuous  resistance,  and  borne  their  remonstran- 
ces to  the  very  gates  of  the  national  capital.  Connecting  this  history 
and  character  with  their  maritime  position,  we  are  led  to  apply  a  remark 
which  our  American  historian  Prescott  has  generalized  from  the  cir- 
cumstances of  a  people  not  dissimilarly  situated.  *  The  sea-board,' 
says  that  admirable  writer,  *  would  seem  to  be  the  natural  seat  of  lib- 
erty. There  is  something  in  the  very  presence,  in  the  atmosphere  of 
the  ocean,  which  invigorates  not  only  the  physical  but  the  moral  ener- 
gies of  man.'  Or  as  Wordsworth  has  expressed  the  same  idea,  with 
an  extension  of  it,  no  less  just  than  poetical,  to  another  class  of  natural 
objects  : 

'  Two  voicea  are  there ;  one  is  of  the  sea. 
One  of  the  mountains ;  each  a  mighty  voice: 
In  both  from  age  to  ago  thou  didst  rejoice. 
They  were  thy  chosen  music.  Liberty ! 

It  has  already  been  said  that  our  route  lay  toward  Tonbridge.  True, 
those  celebrated  wells  lie  somewhat  beyond  Penshurst,  yet  few  pilgrims 
will  fail  to  visit  them ;  and  it  may  be  permitted  to  glance  aside  trom  our 
immediate  object  to  glean  a  very  few  observations  from  the  customs  of 
this  fashionable  watering-place.  But  the  American  visitor  must  not 
expect  to  meet  at  a  watering-place  in  England  precisely  that  aggregate  of 
circumstances  which  goes  to  form  his  idea  of  the  pleasures  and  privileges 
of  one  in  his  own  country.  There  are  restraints  imposed  by  the  circum- 
stances of  these  elder  lands,  their  necessity  more  than  their  choice,  which 
must  still  at  first  sight  appear  forbidding  and  superfluous  to  the  inhabitant 
of  a  new  one.  The  rigid  barriers  of  ceremony ;  the  appearance  of  stu- 
died isolation  and  exclusiveness ;  the  monotonous  movement  of  the  great 
social  machine,  organized  to  its  minutest  details,  and  regulated  through 
all  its  processes ;  these  at  first  may  lead  the  visitor  from  the  New 
World  to  suppose  that  he  has  fallen  upon  some  region  of  persevering 
formality,  where  all  is  frost  and  show,  perpetual  glitter  and  unmeaning 
barrenness.  But  pierce  these  formal  barriers  of  etiquette,  dissolve  by 
the  requisite  appliances  this  superficial  frost-work  of  the  English  circles, 
and  none,  it  is  believed,  will  have  any  just  reason  to  complain  of  oold- 
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ness  and  reserve.  By  the  social  barriers  spoken  of,  are  not  meant  the 
distinctions  of  rank  in  European  society,  or  the  conventional  observan- 
ces by  which  they  are  guarded,  for  these  do  not  constitute  in  fact  the 
points  of  repulsion  by  which  a  stranger  is  apt  to  be  encountered.  Still 
less  do  they  mean  those  mental  habits  of  suspicion,  mystery  and  indi- 
rectness, which  may  infect  communities  as  well  as  individuals.  For 
these  there  is  neither  extenuation  nor  excuse.  Rousseau  has  finely  said : 
*  Le  premier  pas  vers  le  vice  est  de  mettre  du  mystere  aux  actions  in- 
nocentes ;  et  quiconque  aime  a  se  cacher,  a  tot  ou  tard  raison  de  se 
cacher.  Un  seul  prccepte  de  morale  pent  tenir  lieu  de  tous  les  autres, 
c'est  celui-ci :  Ne  fais,  ni  ne  dis  jamais  rien  que  tu  ne  veuilles  que 
tout  le  monde  voie  et  entende.  J'ai  toujours  rcgard6  comme  le  plus  es- 
timable des  hommes  ce  Remain  qui  voulait  que  sa  maison  fut  construite 
de  manic  re  qu'on  vtt  tout  cc  qui  s'y  faisait.'  Whether  the  Englishman 
would  be  the  first  or  the  last  to  submit  himself  to  this  crucial  test  of 
living  in  a  transparent  house^  we  do  not  feel  called  upon  to  decide.  The 
barriers,  of  which  some  justification  has  been  attempted,  are  merely 
those  formal  observances  by  which  society  aims  to  protect  itself  from 
the  intrusion  of  the  unworthy  and  designing ;  which  all  must  perceive 
to  be  in  some  degree  necessary,  even  to  personal  independence ;  and 
which  common-scnsc  teaches  us  must  be  of  greater  extent  and  more 
rigorous  application  in  a  crowded  capital  than  a  country  village,  in  an 
English  Almacks  than  an  American  drawing-room.  No  one  will  deny 
that  these  barriers  are  high  and  strictly  guarded  in  England ;  but  it 
would  be  unreasonable  to  impute  as  a  fault  what  is  a  dictate  of  pru- 
dence, or  to  infer  that  coldness  and  incivility  must  of  course  lurk  under 
forms  which  have  been  manifestly  imposed  by  the  necessity  of  constant 
circumspection. 

Duly  impressed  with  these  considerations,  the  stranger  will  be  less 
disposed  to  complain  when  arriving  at  any  place  of  fashionable  resort 
in  England ;  at  Tonbridge,  for  instance,  one  of  the  most  aristocratic ; 
he  finds  himself  consigned  to  the  solitary  comfort  of  his  own  apartments, 
without  the  prospect  of  any  of  those  periods  of  social  reunion,  which 
elsewhere  tend  so  strongly  to  break  down  the  barriers  of  reserve  and 
facilitate  the  process  of  introduction  and  acquaintance.  Cardinal  de 
Retz  has  told  us,  that  the  dinner-bell  never,  fails  to  disperse  a  mob  in 
France,  and  if  English  travellers  are  to  be  believed,  it  seldom  fails  to 
bring  one  together  in  an  American  hotel ;  but  as  a  social  summons,  no 
such  tocsin  breaks  the  uniformity  of  the  English  m&nage.  The  travel- 
ler may  dine  indeed  in  the  public  room,  but  it  is  at  a  separate  table,  on 
his  separate  repast ;  he  is  served  with  what  viands,  at  what  hour,  he 
pleases,  but  no  contiguity  of  position  or  interchange  of  friendly  ofiices 
can  remove  the  impalpable  but  impassable  partition  which  divides  him 
from  his  neighbors.  He  feels  something  of  the  air  of  the  penitentiary 
in  the  very  refinements  of  his  luxurious  hostelrie.  But  these  are  inci- 
dents not  without  their  attendant  advantages.  If  the  stranger  is  thus 
separated  from  his  fellows,  he  is  at  least  saved,  in  turn,  from  the  at- 
tempts of  fraud,  and  the  contact  of  impertinence.  This  is,  in  fact,  the 
meaning  of  such  arrangements,  and  if  not  exactly  palatable,  they  are 
at  any  rate  protective.    But  there  are  restrictions  with  regard  to  the 
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fairer  part  of  creation,  and  his  correspondence  with  them,  which  admit 
of  no  such  topics  of  comfort  and  alleviation.  We  nowhere  find  it  sta- 
ted, by  what  steps  it  is  permitted  to  the  English  suitor  to  proceed  from 
the  distant  bow  to  the  morning  call,  always  in  the  presence  of  the  mo- 
ther, the  aunt,  or  other  watchful  guardian;  and  thence  by  regular  gra- 
dations to  the  heart  and  hand  of  the  object  of  his  wishes.  But  it  is 
enough  for  our  stranger  to  know,  that  whatever  may  be  the  laws  of 
strategy,  provided  for  such  cases  in  other  lands,  here  it  is  necessary  to 
begin  his  approaclies  with  the  father,  and  to  lay  his  lines  of  earliest 
circumvallation  around  the  watchful  mother.  These  distant  out-works 
must  be  mastered  before  there  is  the  slightest  chance  of  communicating 
even  a  summons  to  the  citadel.  English  travellers,  therefore,  express 
surprise  at  the  artless  confidence  with  which  unmarried  ladies  in  Ame- 
rica commit  themselves  to  the  solitary  chat  with  a  comparative  stranger, 
take  his  hand  or  his  arm  afler  a  few  hours'  acquaintance,  and  expose 
themselves  to  the  surprise  of  a  declaration  before  the  extent  of  his 
moans  or  the  respectability  of  his  connexion  have  been  discussed  and 
settled.  Between  the  merits  of  these  different  modes  of  procedure,  the 
present  writer  has  neither  the  wish  nor  the  ability  to  arbitrate.  They 
have  their  growth  in  such  widely  different  states  of  society,  that  the  re- 
former must  be  bold  who  should  attempt  to  transpose  or  change  them. 
It  is  sufficient  for  our  present  purpose  to  remark,  that  if  the  visitor  at 
Tonbridgc  should  have  failed  to  make  those  preliminary  advances  just 
spoken  of,  liis  pleasures  here,  as  an  admirer  of  female  loveliness,  will 
most  probably  be  limited  to  seeing  the  fair  creatures  ride  on  diminutive 
donkeys  (such  is  the  custom  of  Tonbridge)  to  the  wells,  there  to  drink 
the  chalybeate  and  promenade  the  pantiles.  But  what  then  ?  If  he 
have  not  the  entree  of  society,  the  charms  of  nature  and  the  attractions 
of  English  scenery  are  spread  before  him.  His  guide-book  will  tell 
him  of  grotesque  rocks  upon  lonely  heaths  where  Druids  may  have 
worshipped ;  and  of  Bayham  Abbey,  with  its  mouldering  walls  and  *  an- 
tiquary ivy,'  which  still  attests  amidst  its  ruins  the  luxury  and  wealth 
of  its  ancient  masters.  He  may  look  in  one  direction  over  the  broad 
lands  and  towering  spires  of  Bridge  Castle,  or  turning  in  another,  soon 
lose  amidst  the  recollections  of  Penshurst  and  in  the  homage  which  the 
heart  renders  to  departed  virtue,  all  sense  of  the  vexatious  forms  and 
frivolous  though  perhaps  inseparable  distinctions  of  modem  society. 

Approaching  Penshurst  from  Tonbridge,  we  alight  at  the  ancient 
church  which  stands  in  close  contiguity  with  the  family  mansion.  A 
ramble  amidst  its  graves,  a  walk  through  its  solemn  aisles,  a  moment's 
pause  among  its  darkened  monuments,  seems  to  be  but  a  suitable  prepa- 
ration for  our  farther  researches.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  enter  one 
of  these  venerable  religious  edifices  of  the  old  world,  which  form  so 
striking  a  feature  in  its  scenery,  without  feeling  in  some  degree  an  im- 
pression as  if  the  dim  and  solemn  fane  were  peopled  with  shadows ;  as 
if  indistinct  forms  were  beckoning  along  its  lonely  aisles,  or  waiting  the 
stranger's  approach  in  its  deep  and  vaulted  recesses.  The  building  is 
not  always  of  great  extent,  (this  of  Penshurst  is  not  so,)  but  the  impres- 
sion  seems  to  be  the  result  not  more  of  the  solemn  style  of  the  building 
and  its  accessories,  than  of  the  admirable  harmony  which  they  preserve 
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with  the  recollections  and  associations  of  all  around  them.  Hence  it' 
may  well  be  doubted  whether,  if  we  could  transport  one  of  these  time- 
honored  structures  to  our  own  land,  with  all  its  architectural  peculiari- 
ties, it  would  have  for  us  exactly  the  meaning  or  the  charms  which  it 
possesses  at  home.  Our  career  is  as  yet  too  brief,  our  land  too  full  of 
the  sounds  of  enterprise  and  excitement;  our  interest  lies  too  largely  and 
exclusively  in  the  present  and  the  future.  The  dawning  light  and  the 
keen  air  of  morning  (scevus  equis  oriens  anhelis)  are  not,  as  represented 
by  the  poets,  more  uncongenial  to  the  spectral  shapes  of  night,  than  the 
recent  origin  and  energetic  action  of  our  rising  country  to  the  dim  tra- 
ditions and  mouldering  memories  which  have  grown  incorporate  with  the 
weather-stains  and  damps  of  these  hoary  sanctuaries.  At  Penshurst  in 
particular,  so  complete  is  this  harmony  between  the  ideal  and  tha  actual, 
and  so  strongly  does  it  bring  before  us  the  image  of  the  past,  that  it 
might  seem  no  unnatural  incident  of  our  reverie,  were  the  grave  and 
reverend  knight,  the  ancient  head  of  tlio  Sydneys  and  patron  of  tlie 
church,  once  more  to  enter  with  his  retinue  from  the  neighboring  man- 
sion and  take  his  scat  in  the  family  cliancel.  But  of  that  honored 
name  nothing  remains  to  Penshurst  except  the  memory,  and  those 
fading  inscriptions  which  inform  us  that  they  who  slumber  here  bore  it 
irreproachably  in  life,  and  have  long  since  ceased  from  their  earthly 
labors.  Among  these,  however,  we  look  in  vain  for  the  name  of  Sir 
Philip  Sydney.  He  fell  in  a  foreign  land,  and  his  country,  we  are  told, 
mourned  for  him  with  a  loud  and  poignant  lamentation.  His  remains 
were  afterward  transferred  to  Saint  Paul's,  where  the  ruin  which  fell 
at  a  later  period  upon  the  great  national  temple  involved  also  the  memo- 
rial of  Sir  Philip  Sydney.  But  it  matters  less,  since  the  achievements 
of  his  pen  and  sword  have  made  all  places  where  the  name  of  England 
comes,  his  monument,  and  every  heart  which  is  alive  to  honor,  a  sanc- 
tuary for  his  memory. 

Let  us  then  pass  on  to  that  venerable  mansion  which  having  wit- 
nessed many  of  the  incidents  of  his  life  may  still  be  considered  the  last- 
ing memorial  of  his  virtues.  Before  us  rises  a  building  irregular  in 
its  design,  but  presenting  an  extensive  line  of  front,  in  which  square 
towers  and  pointed  gables,  connected  by  walls  of  unequal  height,  succeed 
each  other  witli  that  sort  of  caprice  which  is  common  in  mansions  of  the 
same  age.  Entering  through  a  spacious  gate-way,  we  cross  a  quadran- 
gular court,  and  gain  access  by  an  unfuniished  passage  to  the  great 
hall,  which  formed  the  distinguishing  feature  of  the  feudal  homestead. 
In  the  vast  extent  of  this  apartment  we  perceive  an  image  of  the  pride 
which  gloried  more  in  the  number  of  its  retainers  than  in  the  luxury  or 
refinement  of  its  accommodations.  Oaken  tables,  and  benches  of  the 
same  homely  material,  stretched  from  side  to  side,  show  that  our  ances- 
tors required  but  rude  accessories  to  recommend  to  them  the  substantial 
enjoyments  of  their  miglity  repasts.  Through  lofty  windows  strength- 
ened by  mullions  and  decorated  with  intricate  carvings,  the  light  streams 
softened  by  neither  blind  nor  curtain.  The  middle  of  the  hall  is  occu- 
pied by  a  spacious  hearth,  around  which  gathered  the  friends  and  fol- 
lowers of  the  noble  house ;  and  the  fire-utensils  which  still  remain,  and 
which  seem  destined  for  the  consumption  of  entire  forests,  intimate  that 
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the  household  gods  which  presided  here  dealt  in  no  stinted  or  penurious 
economy.  There  was  scarcely  need  of  flue  or  chimney,  for  the  smoke 
curling  up  among  the  interlacing  rafters  of  the  roof,  might  long  gather 
in  its  ample  cavity  without  threatening  those  below  with  serious  incon- 
venience. It  is  curious  to  observe  that  when  at  length  so  obvious  a  con- 
trivance as  the  chimney  grew  into  more  general  use,  its  introduction  was 
opposed  by  much  the  same  sort  of  arguments  as  have  in  other  ages  re- 
sisted the  encroachments  of  change  and  novelty.  A  moralist  of  the 
times  has  left  us  his  recorded  opinion,  that  nothing  but  agues  and  ca- 
tarrhs had  followed  the  abandonment  of  that  old  and  genial  practice 
which  planted  the  fire  in  the  middle  of  the  room  and  left  the  smoke  to 
spread  its  sable  canopy  aloft.  Another  peculiarity  in  this  picture  of 
ancient  manners  was  the  slightly-raised  platform  called  the  daFs,  at  the 
farther  extremity  of  the  hall,  which  reminds  us  of  the  distinction  that 
was  preserved  even  in  the  hours  of  convivial  relaxation,  between  the 
family  of  the  lord  and  its  dependants.  Nor  was  this  distinction  in  gene- 
ral one  of  place  alone  :  in  most  of  the  wealthy  and  noble  houses  of  the 
period,  it  portended  a  corresponding  distinction  in  the  quality  of  the  food. 
Hence  in  the  homely  times  in  which  Ben  Jonson  has  apostrophized  Pens- 
hurst, it  is  mentioned  as  an  honorable  instance  of  the  hospitality  of  its 
owner,  that 

'  tlinrc  each  guost  mipht  cat. 

Without  hi8  fear,  and  of  the  lord's  own  meat ; 
WhertJ  thcsamn  beer,  hoard,  and  self-same  wine, 
That  is  hib  lordship's,  shall  bo  also  mine.' 

*  A  Strange  topic  of  praise,'  remarks  GifTord,  '  to  those  who  are  unac- 
quainted with  the  practice  of  those  times ;  but  in  fact  the  liberal  mode  of 
hospitality  here  recorded  was  almost  peculiar  to  this  noble  person.  The 
great  dined  at  long  tables,  (they  liad  no  other  in  their  vast  halls,)  and 
permitted  many  guests  to  sit  down  with  them ;  but  the  gradations  of  rank 
and  fortune  were  rigidly  maintained,  and  the  dishes  grew  visibly  coarser 
as  thoy  receded  from  the  head  of  the  table.'  To  sit  below  the  salt,  is  a 
phrase  with  which  the  romances  of  Scott  have  made  us  familiar,  and 
which  originated,  it  seems,  in  the  custom  of  placing  a  large  salt-cellar  near 
the  middle  of  the  table,  not  more  for  convenience  than  with  reference  to 
the  distribution  of  the  guests. 

The  same  spirit  which  presided  over  the  appointments  of  this  stately- 
hall  extended  itself  to  the  other  apartments  and  remoter  details  of  the 
household.  Every  where  there  is  the  same  reference  to  the  power  and 
even  the  supervision  of  the  lord,  manifested  in  the  long  suites  of  rooms 
which  open  uj)on  each  other,  (the  hall  just  mentioned  is  commanded  by  a 
small  window  o])ening  from  a  superior  and  adjacent  apartment,)  as  if  to 
give  the  master  at  one  glance  a  view  of  the  numlxjr  and  a  knowledge 
of  the  pursuits  of  the  inmates.  The  ideas  of  the  architects  of  that  age 
seem  to  have  been  limited  in  their  object,  to  realizing  an  image  of  the 
great  feudal  principle  of  prct^minence  and  protection  on  the  one  side, 
submissiveness  and  reliance  on  the  other.  Hence  designs  and  arrange- 
ments so  little  consistent  with  the  privacy  and  personal  independence 
which  we  regard  at  present  as  indispensable  to  every  scheme  of  domestic 
accommodation.     But  these  artists  were  not  limited  alone  by  a  defective 
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conception  of  the  objects  of  their  art ;  they  were  also  embarrassed  in 
in  its  execution  by  the  unequal  manner  in  which  the  different  branches 
of  it  had  been  cultivated  and  improved.  It  is  doubtless  a  remark  which 
will  admit  of  very  general  application,  that  the  arts  which  may  be  made 
subservient  to  embellishment  and  magnificence,  have  always  far  out- 
stripped those  which  only  conduce  to  comfort  and  convenience.  The 
savage  paints  his  body  with  gorgeous  colors,  who  wants  a  blanket 
to  protect  him  from  the  cold ;  and  nations  have  heaped  up  pyramids 
to  enhance  their  sense  of  importance,  who  have  dwelt  contentedly  in 
dens  and  caves  of  the  earth.  Something  of  the  same  incongruity  may 
be  remarked  at  Penshurst,  and  other  English  mansions  of  the  same  age 
and  order ;  where  we  sometimes  ascend  to  galleries  of  inestimable 
paintings  over  steps  roughly  hewn  with  the  axe,  and  look  upon  ceilings 
of  the  most  exquisite  and  elaborate  carving  suspended  over  floors  which 
have  never  had  the  benefit  of  the  joiner's  plane. 

In  the  tastes,  too,  and  personal  habits  of  that  elder  period,  contrasts 
of  a  not  less  striking  nature  might  be  easily  pointed  out.  We  may 
doubt,  for  instance,  whether  beauty  will  over  array  itself  in  apparel  of 
more  cost  and  profusion  than  that  in  which  the  high-born  dames  of 
Wresill  and  Penshurst  swept  through  their  stately  apartments.  Gran- 
deur will  never  make  its  presence  felt  by  a  greater  weight  of  ceremony, 
nor  ever  extend  a  more  watchful  and  provident  care  to  all  the  equipage 
of  rank  and  ostentation.  Flattery,  we  may  safely  assert,  will  never 
offer  its  incense  in  a  more  seductive  form,  than  when  it  borrowed  the 
pencil  of  Holbein  and  the  lyre  of  Spenser.  Yet  these  persons  were  the 
same  who  trode  u|)on  floors  strewn  with  rushes,  and  deemed  it  a  point 
of  nicety  and  refinement  if  these  were  changed  sufiiciently  often  to  pre- 
vent the  soiling  of  their  clothes.  They  are  the  same  who  dined  without 
forks,  and  thought  pewter  dishes  too  great  a  luxury  to  be  used  in  com- 
mon by  the  highest  nobility  ;  who  transported  their  ladies  on  pillions  for 
want  of  coaches,  and  themselves  struggled  through  mire  for  want  of 
pavements ;  who,  with  a  knowledge  of  the  manufacture  of  glass,  and 
possessed  beyond  ourselves  of  an  exquisite  skill  in  coloring  it,  were  yet 
too  frugal  or  careless  to  use  it  freely  in  lighting  their  houses.  It  was 
an  age  when  the  sick  were  plied  with  such  delicate  restoratives  as 
*  mummy  and  the  flesh  of  hedge-hogs,'  and  tables  loaded  with  such 
dainties  as  cranes,  lapwings,  sea-gulls,  bitterns  and  curlews.  Such  is 
the  unequal  progress  which  is  often  maintained  in  habits  of  undistin- 
guishing  luxury  and  habits  of  genuine  refinement;  so  great  the  differ- 
ence between  a  state  of  society  which  aims  at  the  gratification  of  pride, 
and  one  which  contents  itself  with  diffusing  comfort  and  promoting  se- 
curity. 

It  would  be  easy,  no  doubt,  to  draw  from  this  sketch  of  ancient  man- 
ners many  reflections  consoling  to  our  own  sense  of  superior  comfort 
and  discernment.  But  the  sul)ject  is  susceptible  of  being  viewed  under 
aspects  not  so  flattering  yet  more  instructive.  Who  is  there  gross  enough 
to  pride  himself  on  superior  wisdom  because  Kepler  believed  that  the 
earth  was  a  vast  animal  which  breathed  and  reasoned,  or  to  claim  the 
palm  of  comparative  merit  because  Sir  Thomas  More  listened  to  the 
babbling  of  a  pretended  prophetess,  and  Luther  waged  what  he  con- 
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sidered  no  visionary  but  actual  combats  with  the  powers  of  darkness. 
If  then  we  have  dwelt  on  the  defects  of  an  age  when  civilization  was 
still  struggling  with  the  remains  of  barbarism,  it  is  to  foster  no  spirit  of 
vain  exultation :  it  is  rather  to  turn  with  increased  pleasure  from  those 
stains  which  disfigure  the  picture,  to  the  contemplation  of  the  more  pro- 
minent and  brilliant  figures  which  occupy  the  fore-ground.  We  remem- 
ber that  upon  times  thus  backward  in  many  of  the  refinements  of  life, 
and  scarcely  yet  freed  from  the  dregs  of  medi-oeval  darkness,  genius 
and  virtue  have  thrown  a  lustre  by  their  presence,  not  merely  sufficient 
to  retrieve  them  from  our  scorn,  but  to  make  them  in  some  respects  the 
object  of  our  admiration  and  even  envy.  Perhaps,  if  it  were  submitted 
to  our  choice  to  take  our  places  at  will  in  any  circle  which  genius  and 
merit  have  ever  dignified  and  adorned,  none  could  justly  claim  our  pre- 
ference over  that  of  Penshurst,  at  the  time  when  Sir  Philip  Sydney  sate 
there  in  the  same  group  with  his  lovely  sister,  the  Countess  of  Pembroke, 
and  with  Edmund  Spenser,  the  poet  of  *  the  Faiirie  Queen.'  Of  the 
first  of  these  eminent  persons,  it  is  enough  to  say,  that  his  own  age  con- 
ceded to  him  the  style  of  '  the  Incomparable,'  and  that  posterity  has 
amply  ratified  the  title.  The  second  is  known  to  us  by  that  afifectionate 
tribute  of  her  brother's  love,  which  has  identified  the  name  of  the 
Countess  of  Pembroke  with  his  principal  work ;  nor  will  the  latest  readers 
of  English  literature  be  forgetful  of  one  whose  memory  Jonson  has  em- 
balmed in  the  swoctost  inscription  that  ever  flowed  from  a  poet's  pen. 
Of  Spenser,  the  last  but  not  least  illustrious  of  the  honored  group,  it 
is  only  necessary  to  say,  that  as  he  shared  the  hospitality,  so  he  has  not 
left  unsung  the  praises  of  Penshurst.  Where  is  the  circle  which  shall 
again  combine  so  many  claims  to  our  admiration  and  respect  ?  What 
age  shall  presume  to  vaunt  itself  for  genius  or  for  virtue  above  the  age 
of  Sydney  and  of  Spenser  ? 

Later  times  have  added  to  the  social  and  literary  lustre  of  Penshurst. 
It  has  been  still  farther  illustrated  by  the  talents  and  fame  of  Algernon 
Sydney,  whose  name  never  fails  to  awaken  the  sympathies  of  every 
friend  of  liberty  for  his  honorable  labors  and  unhappy  fate.  It  has 
numlH^red  among  its  guests  and  its  eulogists  such  men  as  Jonson, 
Waller,  and  Southey ;  finally,  even  in  our  own  time  it  has  seen  its  hori- 
zon momently  illuminated  by  the  brief  but  dazzling  splendors  of  the 
poet  Shelly.  This  last  was  of  the  lineage  of  Sydney,  and  shared  the 
talents  and  proud  integrity,  but  not  the  wisdom  and  milder  virtues  of  his 
house.  It  only  remains  to  say,  that  the  dwelling  and  estate  of  the  Syd- 
neys  has  passed  into  other  hands,  but  finds,  it  would  seem,  in  Lord 
De  Lisle  a  proprietor  not  insensible  to  the  worth  nor  regardless  of  the 
memory  of  his  far-famed  predecessors. 

Thus  the  remarks  intended,  draw  to  an  end.  We  leave  the  halls  of 
Penshurst,  and  the  gates  of  tliat  venerated  mansion  close  behind  us  for- 
ever. Even  thus  did  they  close  ages  ago  upon  him,  the  light  and  honor 
of  that  ancient  house,  who,  leaving  it  in  the  glow  of  health,  in  the  pride 
of  manly  beauty,  in  the  aspirations  of  a  high  but  not  a  haughty  spirit, 
was  destined  never  to  cross  that  paternal  threshold  more.  The  bless- 
ings that  went  with  him  have  mouldered  on  the  lips  that  pronounced 
them ;  the  tears  that  mourned  his  fall  have  dried  upon  the  lids  from 
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which  they  streamed ;  all  who  knew  and  loved,  all  who  watched  and 
wept  for  Sir  Philip  Sydney  are  silent  in  the  dust  to  which  he  himself 
has  long  been  gathered.  Yet  does  not  his  spirit  commune  with  ours  as 
we  tread  the  halls  once  familiar  with  his  presence,  or  gaze  upon  those 
all  but  animated  portraits  which  Penshurst  still  numbers  among  the 
richest  of  its  treasures  ?  Does  nothing  survive  here  of  so  much  honor, 
so  much  courtesy,  so  much  courage,  to  elevate  us  by  its  example  and 
to  inspire  us  with  new  hope,  ere  we  turn  again  to  tread  the  toilsome 
mazes  of  the  world  ?  Let  the  acknowledgments  of  all  those  who  with 
no  unworthy  or  unreflecting  spirit  have  traced  these  paths,  reply ;  or 
rather  let  the  answer  embody  itself  in  the  words  of  a  poet,  who,  while 
expressing  his  own  sense  of  the  merits  of  Sydney,  has  but  given  a 
suitable  expression  to  sentiments  which  find  an  echo  in  every  Ix^m  : 

'  Abe  dav8  of  old  familiar  to  thy  mind, 
Oh  reader?    Hast  thou  lot  the  miduight  hour 
Puss  unperceiv'd,  whilst  thou  in  fancy  lived 
With  high-born  beauties  and  enamor'd  chiefs, 
Sharing  their  hopes,  and  with  a  breathless  joy, 
Whose  expectation  touched  the  verge  of  pain, 
Following  their  dangerous  fortunes?    If  such  lore 
Has  ever  thrill'd  thy  bo&om,  thou  wilt  tread 
As  with  a  pilgrim's  reverential  thoughts 
The  groves  uf  Penshurst.    Sydney  here  was  born, 
Sydney,  than  whom  no  gentler,  braver  man 
His  own  delightful  genius  ever  feign'd. 
Illustrating  the  voles  of  Arcady, 
With  courteous  courage  and  with  loyal  loves. 
Upon  his  natal  day  an  acorn  here 
Was  planted ;  it  grew  up  a  stately  oak. 
And  in  the  beauty  of  its  strength  it  stood 
And  flourished,  when  his  perishable  part 
Hwl  mouldered  dust  to  dust    That  stately  oak 
Itself  hath  perished  now,  but  Sydney's  fame 
Endureth  in  his  own  immortal  works.* 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Before  the  extension  of  commerce  and  manufactories  in  Europe,  the 
hospitality  of  the  rich  and  the  great,  from  the  sovereign  down  to  the 
smallest  baron,  exceeded  every  thing  which  in  the  present  times  we  can 
easily  form  a  notion  of.  Westminster  Hall  was  the  dining-room  of 
William  Rufus,  and  might  frequently  perhaps  not  be  too  large  for  his 
company.  It  was  reckoned  a  piece  of  magnificence  in  Thomas  d 
Becket  that  he  strewed  the  floor  of  his  hall  with  clear  hay  or  rushes  in 
the  season,  in  order  that  the  knights  and  squires  who  could  not  get  seats 
might  not  spoil  their  fine  clothes  when  they  sat  down  on  the  floor  to  eat 
their  dinner.  The  great  Earl  of  Warwick  is  said  to  have  entertained 
every  day,  at  his  different  manors,  thirty  thousand  people  ;  and  though 
the  number  may  have  been  exaggerated,  it  must  however  have  been 
very  great  to  admit  of  such  exaggeration.  The  personal  expenses  of 
the  great  proprietors  having  gradually  increased  with  the  extension  of 
commerce  and  manufactures,  it  was  impossible  that  the  number  of 
their  retainers  should  not  as  gradually  diminish.  Having  sold  their 
birth-right,  not  like  Esau,  for  a  mes&  of  pottage  in  time  of  hunger  and 
necessity,  but  in  the  wantonness  of  plenty  for  trinkets  and  baubles^  fitter 
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to  be  the  play-things  of  children  than  the  serious  pursuits  of  men,  they 
became  as  insignificant  as  any  substantial  burgher  or  tradesmen  in  a 

city.  Wealth  of  Nations:  Book  m.,  Ouaf.  nr. 

The  plania-genista  or  broom  having  been  ordinarily  used  for  strewing 
fioors;  became  an  emblem  of  humility,  and  was  borne  as  such  by  Fulke, 
Earl  of  Anjou,  grandfather  of  Henry  II.,  King  of  England,  in  his  pil- 
grimage to  the  Holy  Land.  The  name  of  the  royal  house  of  Planta- 
genet  is  said  to  be  derived  from  this  circumstance. 

Hunt's  Exjekflabs  of  Tuxx>&  Ascbxtbctdbx. 

Eleven  continued  to  be  the  dining  hour  of  the  nobility,  down  to  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  though  it  was  still  kept  up  to  ten 
o'clock  in  the  Universities,  where  the  established  system  is  not  so  easily 
altered  as  in  private  families.  -  •  •  The  lord  and  his  principal  guests 
sate  at  the  upper  end  of  the  first  table,  which  was  therefore  called  the 
lord's  board-end.  The  officers  of  his  household  and  inferior  guests  at 
long  tables  below  in  the  hall.  In  the  middle  of  each  table  stood  a  great 
salt-cellar,  and  as  particular  care  was  taken  to  place  the  guests  accord- 
ing to  their  rank,  it  became  a  mark  of  distinction  whether  a  person  sate 
above  or  below  the  salt.  •  •  •  Pewter  plates  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
were  too  costly  to  be  used  in  common  by  the  highest  nobility.  In  Ry- 
mer's  Focdera  is  a  license  granted  in  1430  for  a  ship  to  carry  certain 
commodities  for  the  express  use  of  the  King  of  Scotland,  among  which 
are  particularly  mentioned  a  supply  of  pewter  dishes  and  wooden  trench- 
ers.    *  Octo  duodenis  vasorum  dc  pewter,  mille  et  ducentis  ciphis  ligneisJ 

ASCHJBOLOOZA. 

The  use  of  forks  did  not  prevail  in  England  till  the  reign  of  James  I. 

COBYAT. 

In  the  list  of  birds  served  up  to  table  were  many  fowls  which  are 
now  discarded  as  little  better  than  rank  carrion,  such  as  cranes,  lap- 
wings, sea-gulls,  bitterns,  ruffs,  kerlews,  etc.       gbo«'8  Antk^  rifutobt. 

The  use  of  coaches  is  said  to  have  been  first  introduced  into  England 
by  Fitz-AUan,  earl  of  Arundel,  A.  D.  1580.  Before  that  time  ladies 
chiefly  rode  on  horseback,  either  single  on  their  palfreys,  or  double,  be- 
hind  some  person  on  a  pillion.  In  cases  of  sickness  or  bad  weather,  they 
had  horse-litters  and  vehicles  called  chairs,  or  carrs,  or  charres. 
Glazed  windows  were  introduced  into  England,  A.  D.  1180. 

Anosbson's  Histoby  OFCoai 


The  ceilings  of  that  part  of  Wresill  Castle  left  standing  by  the  Com- 
monwealth's soldiers  still  appear  richly  carved,  and  the  sides  of  the 
rooms  are  ornamented  with  a  great  profusion  of  ancient  sculpture  finely 
executed  in  wood,  exhibiting  the  ancient  bearings,  crests,  badges  and 
devices  of  the  Percy  family,  in  a  great  variety  of  forms,  set  off  with  all 
the  advantages  of  painting,  gilding  and  imagery.  •  .  .  Noblemen  in 
Henry  the  Eighth's  time  were  obliged  to  carry  all  the  beds,  hangings 
and  furniture  with  them  when  they  removed.  The  usual  manner  of 
hanging  the  rooms  in  the  old  castles  was  only  to  cover  the  naked  walls 
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with  tapestry  or  arras  hung  upon  tenter  hooks,  from  which  they  were 
easily  taken  down  upon  every  removal.  On  such  an  occasion  the  num- 
ber of  carts  employed  in  a  considerable  family  must  have  formed  a 
caravan  nearly  as  large  as  those  which  traverse  the  deserts  of  the 
East.  •  •  •  At  the  time  pf  the  Northumberland  House-hold  book, 
glass,  though  it  had  perhaps  been  long  applied  to  the  decorating  churches, 
was  not  very  commonly  used  in  dwelling-houses  or  castles. 

Abchjeolooza. 

Rooms  provided  with  chimnies  are  noticed  as  a  luxury  by  the  author 
of  Pierce  Ploughman.  *  Now,'  says  an  author  still  more  recent,  *  have 
we  many  chimnies,  and  yet  our  tenderlings  complain  of  rheums,  catarrhs 
and  poses,  (colds  in  the  head.)  Then  had  we  none  but  rcre  dosses, 
(plates  of  iron  or  a  coating  of  brick  to  enable  the  wall  to  resist  the 
flame,)  and  our  heads  did  never  ache.  For  as  the  smoke  in  those  days 
was  supposed  to  be  a  sufRcient  hardening  for  the  timber  of  the  house,  so 
it  was  reputed  a  far  better  medicine  to  keep  the  good  man  and  his  family 
from  the  quacke,  (ague,)  or  pose,  wherewith,  as  then,  very  few  were  oft 

acquainted.  Hakbi8on*s  Descbiption  of  England  pbefccxd  to  HoLZNtHSD. 


IN   lUlTAIIOW   OF   TUKOCRITOB.   U/   WILLIAH  CHIDDOV. 


Tiiou  wanderer  where  the  wild  wood  ceaflelew  breathes 

The  sweetly-murmuring  strain,  from  falling  rllk 

Or  soft  autumnal  gales;  O!  seek  thou  there 

Some  fountain  gurgling  from  the  rifted  rock, 

Of  pure  translucent  wave,  whose  maivent  ^^n 

Is  loved  by  gentlest  nymphs,  and  all  the  tram 

Of  that  chaste  goddess  of  the  silver  bow ; 

For  silent,  shady  groves,  by  purling  springs. 

Delight  the  train,  and  tlirough  the  gliding  hours 

Their  nimble  feet  in  mazy  trances  wind ; 

And  oft  at  eve,  the  wondering  swain  hath  heard 

The  Arcadian  pipe  and  breathing  minstrelsy, 

From  joyous  troops  of  those  rude  deities 

Whose  homes  are  on  the  steep  and  rocky  mount. 

Or  by  the  silver  wave  in  woody  dell. 

And  know  the  shrine,  with  flowery  myrtles  veiled. 

All  lonely  placed  by  that  wild  mountam  stream. 

That  from  the  sacred  hills,  like  Hippocrene, 

With  warbling  numbers,  softly  glides  along. 

Kneel  humbly  there,  and  at  the  auspicious  time. 

Invoke  the  listening  spirit  to  my  aid. 

That  I  may  fly  the  nymph  of  sliapely  form. 

Whose  fragrant  brow  inwoven  wreaths  adorn. 

Of  blushing  rose  and  ivy  tendrils  green. 

Then  swear  for  me  to  deck  the  h.\onne  shrine 

With  flowrets,  blooming  from  the  lap  of  Spring, 

And  on  the  sculptured  ^e,  with  solemn  vow. 

The  tender  kid  devote  m  sacrifice. 

So  may  my  heavinj^  bosom  rest  serene. 

Nor  winged  spells  incite  the  soul  again 

To  love  the  soft  eyed  maid  Zenopbyle. 
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THE      LEGEND      OF     DON      RODERICK 


KnUHXH     TWO. 


The  course  of  our  legendary  narration  now  returns  to  notice  the  for- 
tunes of  Count  Julian,  after  his  departure  from  Toledo,  to  resume  his 
government  on  the  coast  of  Barbary.  He  left  the  Countess  Frandlna 
at  Algeziras,  his  paternal  domain,  for  the  province  under  his  command 
was  threatened  with  invasion.  In  fact,  when  he  arrived  at  Ceuta  he 
found  his  post  in  imminent  danger  from  the  all-conquering  Moslems. 
The  Arabs  of  the  East,  the  followers  of  Mahomet,  having  subjugated 
several  of  the  most  potent  oriental  kingdoms,  had  established  their  seat 
of  empire  at  Damascus,  where,  at  this  time,  it  was  filled  by  Waled 
Almanzor,  sumamed  *  the  Sword  of  Grod.'  From  thence  the  tide  of 
Moslem  conquest  had  rolled  on  to  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic ;  so  that  all 
Almagreb,  or  Western  Africa,  had  submitted  to  the  standard  of  the  pro- 
phet, with  the  exception  of  a  portion  of  Tingitania,  lying  along  the 
straits  ;  being  the  province  held  by  the  Goths  of  Spain,  and  commanded 
by  Count  Julian.  The  Arab  invaders  were  a  hundred  thousand  strong, 
most  of  them  veteran  troops,  seasoned  in  warfare  and  accustomed  to  vic- 
tory. They  were  led  by  an  old  Arab  general,  Muza  ben  Nosier,  to  whom 
was  confided  the  government  of  Almagreb ;  most  of  which  he  had  him- 
self conquered.  The  ambition  of  this  veteran  was  to  make  the  Moslem 
conquest  complete,  by  expelling  the  Christians  from  the  African  shores ; 
with  this  view  his  troops  menaced  the  few  remaining  Gothic  fortresses  of 
Tingitania,  while  he  himself  sat  down  in  person  before  the  walls  of  Ceuta. 
The  Arab  chieftain  had  been  rendered  confident  by  continual  success, 
and  thought  nothing  could  resist  his  arms  and  the  sacred  standard  of  the 
prophet.  Impatient  of  the  tedious  delays  of  a  siege,  he  led  his  troops 
boldly  against  the  rock-built  towers  of  Ceuta,  and  attempted  to  take  the 
place  by  storm.  The  onset  was  fierce,  and  the  struggle  desperate :  the 
swarthy  sons  of  the  desert  were  light  and  vigorous,  and  of  fiery  spirits  ; 
but  the  Goths,  inured  to  danger  on  this  frontier,  retained  the  stubborn 
valor  of  their  race,  so  impaired  among  their  brethren  in  Spain.  They 
were  commanded,  too,  by  one  skilled  in  warfare  and  ambitious  of  renown. 
After  a  vehement  conflict,  the  Moslem  assailants  were  repulsed  from  all 
points,  and  driven  from  the  walls.  Don  Julian  sallied  forth,  and 
harassed  them  in  their  retreat ;  and  so  severe  was  the  carnage,  that  the 
veteran  Musa  was  fain  to  break  up  his  camp,  and  retire  confounded 
from  the  siege. 

The  victory  at  Ceuta  resounded  throughout  Tingitania,  and  spread 
universal  joy.  On  every  side  were  heard  shouts  of  exultation  mingled 
with  praises  of  Count  Julian.  He  was  hailed  by  the  people,  wherever 
he  went,  as  their  deliverer,  and  blessings  were  invoked  upon  his  head. 
The  heart  of  Count  Julian  was  lifted  up,  and  his  spirit  swelled  within 
him  ;  but  it  was  with  noble  and  virtuous  pride,  for  he  was  conscious  of 
having  merited  the  blessings  of  his  country. 
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In  the  midst  of  his  exultation,  and  while  the  rejoicings  of  the  people 
were  yet  sounding  in  his  ears,  the  page  arrived  who  bore  the  letter  from 
his  unfortunate  daughter. 

*  What  tidings  from  the  king  V  said  the  count,  as  the  page  knelt 
before  him  :  *  None,  my  lord,'  replied  the  youth,  *  but  I  bear  a  letter  sent 
in  all  haste  by  the  Lady  Florinda.' 

He  took  the  letter  from  his  bosom  and  presented  it  to  his  lord.  As 
Count  Julian  read  it,  his  countenance  darkened  and  fell.  *  This,'  said 
he,  bitterly,  *  is  my  reward  for  serving  a  tyrant ;  and  these  are  the 
honors  heaped  on  me  by  my  country,  while  fighting  its  battles  in  a 
foreign  land.  May  evil  overtake  me,  and  infamy  rest  upon  my  name, 
if  I  cease  until  I  have  full  measure  of  revenge.' 

Count  Julian  was  vehement  in  his  passions,  and  took  no  counsel  in 
his  wrath.  His  spirit  was  haughty  in  the  extreme,  but  destitute  of  true 
magnanimity,  and  when  once  wounded  turned  to  gall  and  venom.  A 
dark  and  malignant  hatred  entered  into  his  soul,  not  only  against  Don 
Roderick,  but  against  all  Spain  :  he  looked  upon  it  as  the  scene  of  his 
disgrace,  a  land  in  which  his  family  was  dishonored  :  and,  in  seeking 
to  avenge  the  wrongs  he  had  suffered  from  his  sovereign,  he  meditated 
against  his  native  country  one  of  the  blackest  schemes  of  treason  that 
ever  entered  into  the  human  heart. 

The  plan  of  Count  Julian  was  to  hurl  King  Roderick  from  his  throne, 
and  to  deliver  all  Spain  into  the  hands  of  the  infidels.  In  concerting 
and  executing  this  treacherous  plot,  it  seemed  as  if  his  whole  nature 
was  changed ;  every  lofty  and  generous  sentiment  was  stifled,  and  he 
stooped  to  the  meanest  dissimulation.  His  first  object  was  to  extricate 
his  family  from  the  power  of  the  king,  and  to  remove  it  from  Spain  before 
his  treason  should  be  known ;  his  next,  to  deprive  the  country  of  its  re- 
maining means  of  defence  against  an  invader. 

With  these  dark  purposes  at  heart,  but  with  an  open  and  serene 
countenance,  he  crossed  to  Spain,  and  repaired  to  the  court  at  Toledo. 
Wherever  he  came  he  was  hailed  with  acclamations  as  a  victorious 
general,  and  appeared  in  the  presence  of  his  sovereign  radiant  with  the 
victory  at  Ceuta.  Concealing  from  King  Roderick  his  knowledge  of 
the  outrage  upon  his  house,  he  professed  nothing  but  the  most  devoted 
loyalty  and  affection. 

The  king  loaded  him  with  favors  ;  seeking  to  appease  his  own  con- 
science by  heaping  honors  upon  the  father  in  atonement  of  the  deadly 
wrong  inflicted  upon  his  child.  He  regarded  Count  Julian,  also,  as  a  man 
able  and  experienced  in  warfare,  and  took  his  advice  in  all  matters  re- 
lating to  the  military  affairs  of  the  kingdom.  The  count  magnified  the 
dangers  that  threatened  the  frontier  under  his  command,  and  prevailed 
upon  the  king  to  send  thither  the  best  horses  and  arms  remaining  from 
the  time  of  Witiza,  there  beingno  need  of  them  in  the  centre  of  Spain 
in  its  present  tranquil  state.  The  residue,  at  his  suggestion,  was  sta- 
tioned on  the  frontiers  of  Gallia ;  so  that  the  kingdom  was  left  almost 
wholly  without  defence  against  any  sudden  irruption  from  the  south. 

Having  thus  artfully  arranged  his  plans,  and  all  things  being  pre- 
pared for  his  return  to  Africa,  he  obtained  permission  to  withdraw  his 
daughter  from  the  court,  and  leave  her  with  her  mother,  the  Countess 
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Frandina,  who,  he  pretended,  lay  dangerously  ill  at  Algeziraa.  Count 
Julian  issued  out  of  the  gate  of  the  city,  followed  by  a  shining  band 
of  chosen  followers,  while  beside  him,  on  a  palfrey,  rode  the  pale  and 
weeping  Florinda.  The  populace  hailed  and  blessed  him  as  he  passed, 
but  his  heart  turned  from  them  with  loathing.  As  he  crossed  the  bridge 
of  thje  Tagus,  he  looked  back  with  a  dark  brow  upon  Toledo,  and  raised 
his  mailed  hand  and  shook  it  at  the  royal  palace  of  King  Roderick, 
which  crested  the  rocky  height.  '  A  father's  curse,'  said  he,  *  be  upon 
thee  and  thine  !  May  desolation  fall  upon  thy  dwelling,  and  oonfusion 
and  defeat  upon  thy  realm !' 

In  his  journey ings  through  the  country,  he  looked  round  him  with  a 
malignant  eye;  the  pipe  of  the  shepherd,  and  the  song  of  the  husband- 
man, were  as  discord  to  his  soul ;  every  sight  and  sound  of  human 
happiness  sickened  him  at  heart,  and,  in  the  bitterness  of  his  spirit,  he 
prayed  that  ho  might  see  the  whole  scene  of  prosperity  laid  waste  with 
fire  and  sword  by  the  invader. 

The  story  of  domestic  outrage  and  disgrace  had  already  been  made 
known  to  the  Countess  Frandina.  When  the  hapless  Florinda  came  in 
presence  of  her  mother,  she  fell  on  her  neck,  and  hid  her  face  in  her 
bosom,  and  wept ;  but  the  countess  shed  never  a  tear,  for  she  was  a 
woman  haughty  of  spirit  and  strong  of  heart.  She  looked  her  husband 
sternly  in  the  face.  '  Perdition  light  upon  thy  head,'  said  she,  *  if  thou 
submit  to  this  dishonor.  For  my  own  part,  woman  as  I  am,  I  will  as- 
semble the  ibllowers  of  my  house,  nor  rest  until  rivers  of  blood  have 
washed  away  this  stain.' 

*  Be  satisfied,'  replied  the  count ;  *  vengeance  is  on  foot,  and  will  he 
sure  and  ample.' 

Being  now  in  his  own  domains,  surrounded  by  his  relatives  and 
friends,  Count  .Tulian  went  on  to  complete  his  web  of  treason.  In  this 
he  was  aided  by  his  brother-in-law,  Oppas,  the  Bishop  of  Seville :  a 
man  dark  and  perfidious  as  the  night,  but  devout  in  demeanor,  and 
smoothly  plausible  in  council.  This  artful  prelate  had  contrived  to 
work  liimself  into  the  entire  confidence  of  the  king,  and  had  even  pre- 
vailed upon  him  to  permit  his  nephews,  Evan  and  Siseburto,  the  exiled 
sons  of  Witiza,  to  return  into  Spain.  They  resided  in  Andalusia,  and 
were  now  looked  to  as  fit  instruments  in  the  present  traitorous  con- 
spiracy. 

By  the  advice  of  the  bishop.  Count  Julian  called  a  secret  meeting  of 
his  relatives  and  adherents  on  a  wild  rocky  mountain,  not  far  from  Con- 
suegra,  and  which  still  bears  the  Moorish  appellation  of  *  La  Sierra  de 
Calderin,'  or  the  mountain  of  treason.  When  all  were  assembled. 
Count  Julian  appeared  among  them,  accompanied  by  the  bishop  and  by 
the  Countess  Frandina.  Then  gathering  around  him  those  who  were  of 
his  blood  and  kindred,  he  revealed  the  outrage  that  had  been  offered  to 
their  house.  He  represented  to  them  that  Roderick  was  their  legitimate 
enemy ;  that  he  had  dethroned  Witiza,  their  relation,  and  had  now  stained 
the  honor  of  one  of  the  most  illustrious  daughters  of  their  line.  The 
Countess  Frandina  seconded  his  words.  She  was  a  woman  majestic  in 
person  and  eloquent  of  tongue  ;  and  being  inspired  by  a  mother's  fill- 
ings, her  speech  aroused  the  assembled  cavaliers  to  fury. 
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The  count  took  advantage  of  the  excitement  of  the  moment  to  unfold 
his  plan.  The  main  object  was  to  dethrone  Don  Roderick,  and  give  the 
crown  to  the  sons  of  the  late  King  Witiza.  By  this  means  they  would 
visit  the  sins  of  the  tyrant  upon  his  head,  and,  at  the  same  time,  restore 
the  regal  honors  to  their  line.  For  this  purpose  their  own  force  would 
be  sufficient ;  but  they  might  procure  the  aid  of  Muza  ben  Nosier,  the 
Arabian  general  in  Mauritania,  who  would  no  doubt  gladly  send  a  part 
of  his  troops  into  Spain  to  assist  in  the  enterprise. 

The  plot  thus  suggested  by  Count  Julian  received  the  unholy  sanction 
of  Bishop  Oppas,  who  engaged  to  aid  it  secretly  with  all  his  influence 
and  means :  for  he  had  great  wealth  and  possessions,  and  many  retain- 
ers. The  example  of  the  reverend  prelate  determined  all  who  might 
otherwise  have  wavered,  and  they  bound  themselves  by  dreadful  oaths 
to  be  true  to  the  conspiracy.  Count  Julian  undertook  to  proceed  to 
Africa  and  seek  the  camp  of  Muza,  to  negotiate  for  his  aid,  while  the 
bishop  was  to  keep  about  the  person  of  King  Roderick,  and  lead  him 
into  the  net  prepared  for  him* 

All  things  being  thus  arranged.  Count  Julian  gathered  together  hb 
treasure,  and  taking  his  wife  and  daughter  and  all  his  household,  aban- 
doned the  country  he  meant  to  betray  ;  embarking  at  Malaga  for  Ceuta. 
The  gate  in  the  wall  of  that  city,  through  which  they  went  forth,  con- 
tinued for  ages  to  bear  the  name  of  Pucrta  de  la  Cava^  or  the  gate  of  the 
harlot ;  for  such  was  the  opprobrious  and  unmerited  appellation  bestow- 
ed by  the  Moors  on  the  unhappy  Florinda. 

When  Count  Julian  had  placed  his  family  in  security  in  Ceuta,  sur- 
rounded by  soldiery  devoted  to  his  fortunes,  he  took  with  him  a  few 
confidential  followers,  and  departed  in  secret  for  the  camp  of  the  Ara- 
bian Emir,  Muza  ben  Nozier.  The  camp  was  spread  out  in  one  of 
those  pastoral  vallies  which  lie  at  the  feet  of  the  Barbary  hills,  with  the 
great  range  of  the  Atlas  mountains  towering  in  the  distance.  In  the 
motley  army  here  assembled  were  warriors  of  every  tribe  and  nation, 
that  had  been  united  by  pact  or  conquest  in  the  cause  of  Islem.  There 
were  tliose  who  had  followed  Muza  from  the  fertile  regions  of  Egypt, 
across  the  deserts  of  Barca,  and  those  who  had  joined  his  standard  from 
among  the  sun-burnt  tribes  of  Mauritania.  There  were  Saracen  and 
Tartar,  Syrian  and  Copt,  and  swarthy  Moor ;  sumptuous  warriors  from 
the  civilized  cities  of  the  east,  and  the  gaunt  and  predatory  rovers  of 
the  desert.  The  greater  part  of  the  army,  however,  was  composed  of 
Arabs ;  but  differing  greatly  from  the  first  rude  hordes  that  enlisted 
under  the  banner  of  Mahomet.  Almost  a  century  of  continual  wars 
with  the  cultivated  nations  of  the  east  had  rendered  them  accomplished 
warriors  ;  and  the  occasional  sojourn  in  luxurious  countries  and  popu- 
lous cities,  had  acquainted  them  with  the  arts  and  habits  of  civilized 
life.  Still  the  roving,  restless,  and  predatory  habits  of  the  genuine  son 
of  Ishmael  prevailed,  in  defiance  of  every  change  of  clime  or  situation. 

Count  Julian  found  the  Arab  conqueror  Muza  surrounded  by  some- 
what of  oriental  state  and  splendor.  He  was  advanced  in  life,  but  of  a 
noble  presence,  and  concealed  his  age  by  tinging  his  hair  and  beard 
with  henna.  The  count  assumed  an  air  of  soldier-like  frankness  and 
decision  when  he  came  into  his  presence.     '  Hitherto,'  said  he, '  we 
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have  been  enemies  ;  but  I  come  to  thee  in  peace,  and  it  rests  with  thee 
to  make  me  the  most  devoted  of  thy  friends.  I  have  no  longer  country 
or  king.  Roderick  the  Goth  is  an  usurper,  and  my  deadly  foe ;  he  has 
wounded  my  honor  in  the  tenderest  point,  and  my  country  affords  me  no 
redress.  Aid  me  in  my  vengeance,  and  I  will  deliver  all  Spain  into 
thy  hands  :  a  land  far  exceeding  in  fertility  and  wealth  all  the  vaunted 
regions  thou  hast  conquered  in  Tingitania.' 

The  heart  of  Muza  leaped  with  joy  at  these  words,  for  he  was  a  bold 
and  ambitious  conqueror,  and  having  overrun  all  western  Africa,  had 
often  cast  a  wistful  eye  to  the  mountains  of  Spain,  as  he  beheld  them 
brightening  beyond  the  waters  of  the  strait.  Still  he  possessed  the  cau- 
tion of  a  veteran,  and  feared  to  engage  in  an  enterprise  of  such  moment, 
and  to  carry  his  arms  into  another  division  of  the  globe,  without  the 
approbation  of  his  sovereign.  Having  drawn  from  Count  Julian  the 
particulars  of  his  plan,  and  of  the  means  he  possessed  to  carry  it  into 
effect,  he  laid  them  before  his  confidential  counsellors  and  officers,  and 
demanded  their  opinion.  'These  words  of  Count  Julian,'  said  he,  *  may 
be  false  and  deceitful ;  or  he  may  not  possess  the  power  to  fulfil  his 
promises.  The  whole  may  be  a  pretended  treason  to  draw  us  on  to  our 
destruction.  It  is  more  natural  that  he  should  be  treacherous  to  us  than 
to  his  country.* 

Among  the  generals  of  Muza  was  a  gaunt  swarthy  veteran,  scarred 
with  wounds ;  a  very  Arab,  whoso  great  delight  was  roving  and  des- 
perate enterprise ;  and  who  cared  for  nothing  beyond  his  steed,  his 
lance,  and  his  scimitar.  He  was  a  native  of  Damascus ;  his  name 
was  Taric  ben  Zeyad  ;  but,  from  having  lost  an  eye,  he  was  known 
among  the  Spaniards  by  the  appellation  of  Taric  el  Tuerto,  or  Taric 
the  one-eyed. 

The  hot  blood  of  this  veteran  Ishmaelite  was  in  a  ferment  when  he 
heard  of  a  new  country  to  invade,  and  vast  regions  to  subdue  ;  and  he 
dreaded  lest  the  cautious  hesitation  of  Muza  would  permit  the  glorious 
prize  to  escape  them.  *  You  speak  doubtingly,'  said  he,  *  of  the  words 
of  this  Christian  cavalier,  but  their  truth  is  easily  to  be  ascertained. 
Give  me  four  galleys  and  a  handful  of  men,  and  I  will  depart  with  thiy 
Count  Julian,  skirt  the  Christian  coast,  and  bring  thee  back  tidings  of 
the  land,  and  of  his  means  to  put  it  in  our  power.' 

The  words  of  the  veteran  pleased  Muza  ben  Nosier,  and  he  gave  his 
consent ;  and  Taric  departed  with  four  galleys  and  five  hundred  men, 
guided  by  tbe  traitor  Julian.  This  first  expedition  of  the  Arabs  against 
Spain  took  place,  according  to  certain  historians,  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  seven  hundred  and  twelve  ;  though  others  differ  on  this  point,  as 
indeed  they  do  upon  almost  every  point  in  this  early  period  of  Spanish 
history.  The  date  to  which  the  judicious  chroniclers  incline  is  that  of 
seven  hundred  and  ten,  in  the  month  of  July.  It  would  appear  from 
some  authorities,  also,  that  the  galleys  of  Taric  cruised  along  the  coasts 
of  Andalusia  and  Lusitania,  under  the  feigned  character  of  merchant 
barks :  nor  is  this  at  all  improbable,  while  they  were  seeking  merely  to 
obser\'e  the  land,  and  get  a  knowledge  of  the  harbors.  Wherever  Aey 
touched.  Count  Julian  despatched  emissaries,  to  assemble  his  friends  and 
adherents  at  an  appointed  place.     They  gathered  together  secretly  at 
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Gezira  Alhadra,  that  is  to  say,  the  Green  Island  ;  where  they  held  a 
conference  with  Count  Julian  in  presence  of  Taric  ben  Zeyad.  Here 
they  again  avowed  their  readiness  to  flock  to  his  standard  whenever  it 
should  be  openly  raised,  and  made  known  their  various  preparations  for 
a  rebellion.  Taric  was  convinced,  by  all  that  he  had  seen  and  heard, 
that  Count  Julian  had  not  deceived  them  ;  either  as  to  his  disposition  or 
his  means  to  betray  his  country.  Indulging  his  Arab  inclinations,  he 
made  an  inroad  into  the  land,  collected  great  spoil  and  many  captives, 
and  bore  off  his  plunder  in  triumph  to  Muza,  as  a  specimen  of  the  riches 
to  be  gained  by  the  conquest  of  the  Christian  land. 

On  hearing  the  tidings  brought  by  Taric  el  Tuerto,  and  beholding 
the  spoil  he  had  collected,  Muza  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Caliph  Waled 
Almanzor,  setting  forth  the  traitorous  proffer  of  Count  Julian,  and  the 
probability,  through  his  means,  of  making  a  successful  invasion  of  Spain. 
*  A  new  land,'  said  he,  *  spreads  itself  out  before  our  delighted  eyes,  and 
invites  our  conquest :  a  land,  too,  that  equals  Syria  in  the  fertility  of 
its  soil,  and  the  serenity  of  its  sky ;  Yemen,  or  Arabia  the  happy,  in 
its  delightful  temperature  ;  India,  in  its  flowers  and  spices ;  Hegias,  in 
its  fruits  and  flowers  ;  Cathay,  in  its  precious  minerals  ;  and  Aden,  in 
the  excellence  of  its  i)orts  and  harbors !  It  is  populous  also,  and 
wealthy  ;  having  many  splendid  cities,  and  majestic  monuments  of  an- 
cient art.  Wliat  is  to  prevent  this  glorious  land  from  becoming  the 
inheritance  of  the  faithful  ?  Already  we  have  overcome  the  tribes  of 
Berbery,  of  Zab,  of  Derar,  of  Zaara,  Mazamuda,  and  Sus ;  and  the 
victorious  standard  of  Islem  floats  on  the  towers  of  Tangier.  But  four 
leagues  of  sea  separate  us  from  the  opposite  coast.  One  word  from  my 
sovereign,  and  the  conquerors  of  Africa  will  pour  their  legions  into 
Andalusia,  rescue  it  from  the  domination  of  the  unbeliever,  and  subdue 
it  to  the  law  of  the  Koran.' 

The  Caliph  was  overjoyed  with  the  contents  of  the  letter.  *  God  is 
great !'  exclaimed  he,  *  and  Mahomet  is  his  prophet !  It  has  been  fore- 
told by  the  ambassador  of  God,  that  his  law  should  extend  to  the  ulti- 
mate parts  of  the  west,  and  be  carried  by  the  sword  into  new  and  un- 
known  regions.  Behold,  another  land  is  opened  for  the  triumphs  of  the 
faithful !  It  is  the  will  of  Allah,  and  be  his  sovereign  will  obeyed  !' 
So  the  Caliph  sent  missives  to  Muza,  authorizing  him  to  undertake  the 
conquest. 

Upon  this  there  was  a  great  stir  of  preparation  ;  and  numerous  vessels 
were  assembled  and  equipped  at  Tangier,  to  convey  the  invading  army 
across  the  Straits.  Twelve  thousand  men  were  chosen  for  this  expedi- 
tion :  most  of  them  light  Arabian  troops,  seasoned  in  warfare,  and  fltted 
for  hardy  and  rapid  enterprise.  Among  them  were  many  horsemen, 
mounted  on  fleet  Arabian  steeds.  The  whole  was  put  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  veteran,  Taric  el  Tuerto,  or  the  one-eyed,  in  whom  Muza 
reposed  implicit  confidence,  as  in  a  second  self.  Taric  accepted  the 
command  with  joy  :  his  martial  fire  was  roused  at  the  idea  of  having 
such  an  army  under  his  sole  command,  and  such  a  country  to  overrun ; 
and  he  secretly  determined  never  to  return  unless  victorious. 

He  chose  a  dark  night  to  convey  his  troops  across  the  Straits  of  Her- 
cules ;  and,  by  break  of  day  they  began  to  disembark  at  Tarifa,  before 
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the  country  had  time  to  take  the  alarm.  A  few  Christians  hastily  as- 
sembled from  the  neighborhood  and  opposed  their  landing,  but  were 
easily  put  to  flight.  Taric  stood  on  the  sea-side,  and  watched  until  the 
last  squadron  had  landed  ;  and  all  the  horses,  armour,  and  munitions  of 
war  were  brought  on  shore :  he  then  gave  orders  to  set  fire  to  the  ships. 
The  Moslems  were  struck  with  terror  when  they  beheld  their  fleet 
wrapped  in  flames  and  smoke,  and  sinking  beneath  the  waves.  '  How 
shall  we  escape,'  exclaimed  they,  '  if  the  fortune  of  war  should  be 
against  us  V  *  There  is  no  escape  for  the  coward !'  cried  Taric :  *  the 
brave  man  thinks  of  none  :  your  only  chance  is  victory.'  *  But  how, 
without  ships,  shall  we  ever  return  to  our  homes  V  *  Your  home,'  re- 
plied Taric,  *  is  before  you  ;  but  you  must  win  it  with  your  swords.* 

While  Taric  was  yet  talking  with  his  followers,  says  one  of  the 
ancient  chroniclers,  a  Christian  female  was  described,  waving  a  white 
pennon  on  a  reed,  in  signal  of  peace.  On  being  brought  into  the  pre- 
sence of  Taric  she  prostrated  herself  before  him.  '  Senior,'  said  she, 
'  I  am  an  ancient  woman ;  and  it  is  now  full  sixty  years,  past  and  gone, 
since,  as  I  was  keeping  vigils  one  winter's  night  by  the  fireside,  I  heard 
my  father,  who  was  an  exceeding  old  man,  read  a  prophecy,  said  to 
have  been  written  by  a  holy  friar ;  and  this  was  the  purport  of  the 
prophecy :  that  a  time  would  arrive  wlien  our  country  would  be  invaded 
and  conquered  by  a  people  from  Africa,  of  a  strange  garb,  a  strange 
tongue,  and  a  strange  religion.  They  were  to  be  led  by  a  strong  and 
valiant  captain,  wlio  would  be  known  by  these  signs :  on  his  right 
shoulder  he  would  have  a  hairy  mole,  and  his  right  arm  would  be  much 
longer  than  the  left ;  and  of  such  length  as  to  enable  him  to  cover  his 
knee  with  his  hand  without  bending  his  body.' 

Taric  listened  to  the  old  beldame  with  grave  attention ;  and,  when  she 
had  concluded,  he  laid  bare  his  shoulder,  and  lo  !  there  was  the  mole  as 
it  had  been  described ;  his  right  arm,  also,  was,  in  verity,  found  to  ex- 
ceed the  other  in  length,  though  not  to  the  degree  that  had  been  men- 
tioned. Upon  this  the  Arab  host  shouted  for  joy,  and  felt  assured  of 
conquest. 

The  discreet  Antonio  Agapida,  though  he  records  this  circumstance 
as  it  is  set  down  in  ancient  chronicle,  yet  withholds  his  belief  from  the 
pretended  prophecy,  considering  the  whole  a  cunning  device  of  Taric 
to  increase  the  courage  of  his  troops.  *  Doubtless,'  says  he,  *  there 
was  a  collusion  between  this  ancient  sybil  and  the  crafty  son  of  Ishmael  ; 
for  these  infidel  leaders  were  full  of  damnable  inventions,  to  work  upon 
the  superstitious  fancies  of  their  followers,  and  to  inspire  them  with  a 
blind  confidence  in  the  success  of  their  arms.' 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  veteran  Taric  took  advantage  of  the  excitement 
of  his  soldiery,  and  led  them  forward  to  gain  possession  of  a  stronghold, 
which  was,  in  a  manner,  the  key  to  all  the  adjacent  country.  This  was 
a  lofty  mountain,  or  promontory,  almost  surrounded  by  the  sea ;  and 
connected  with  the  mainland  by  a  narrow  isthmus.  It  was  called  the 
rock  of  Calpe,  and,  like  the  opposite  rock  of  Ceuta,  commanded  the  en- 
trance to  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  Here,  in  old  times,  Hercules  had  sot 
up  one  of  his  pillars,  and  the  city  of  Heraclea  had  been  built. 

As  Taric  advanced  against  this  promontory,  he  was  opposed  fay  a 
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hasty  levy  of  the  Christians,  who  had  assemhled  under  the  banner  of 
a  Grothic  noble  of  great  power  and  importance,  whose  domains  lay 
along  the  mountainous  coast  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  name  of  this 
Christian  cavalier  was  Theodomir,  but  he  has  universally  been  called 
Tadmir  by  the  Arabian  historians  ;  and  is  renowned  as  being  the  first 
commander  that  made  any  stand  against  the  inroad  of  the  Moslems. 
He  was  about  forty  years  of  age  ;  hardy,  prompt,  and  sagacious  ;  and 
had  all  the  Grothic  nobles  been  equally  vigilant  and  shrewd  in  their  de- 
fence, the  banner  of  Islam  would  never  have  triumphed  over  the  land. 

Theodomir  had  but  seventeen  hundred  men  under  his  command,  and 
these  but  rudely  armed  ;  yet  he  made  a  resolute  stand  against  the  army 
of  Taric,  and  defended  the  pass  to  the  promontory  with  great  valor.  He 
was,  at  length,  obliged  to  retreat ;  and  Taric  advanced,  and  planted  his 
standard  on  the  rock  of  Calpe,  and  fortified  it  as  his  stronghold,  and  as 
the  means  of  securing  an  entrance  into  the  land.  To  commemorate  his 
first  victory,  he  changed  the  name  of  the  promontory,  and  called  it 
Gibel  Taric,  or  the  mountain  of  Taric ;  but,  in  process  of  time,  the 
name  has  gradually  been  altered  to  Gibraltar. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  patriotic  chieftain,  Theodomir,  having  collected 
his  routed  forces,  encamped  with  them  on  the  skirts  of  the  mountains, 
and  summoned  the  country  round  to  join  his  standard.  He  sent  off  mis- 
sives, in  all  speed,  to  the  king  ;  imparting,  in  brief  and  blunt  terms, 
the  news  of  the  invasion,  and  craving  assistance  with  equal  frankness. 
*  Senior,'  said  he,  in  his  letter,  *  the  legions  of  Africa  are  upon  us,  but 
whether  they  come  from  heaven  or  earth  I  know  not.  They  seem  to 
have  fallen  from  the  clouds,  for  they  have  no  ships.  We  have  been 
taken  by  surprise,  overpowered  by  numbers,  and  obliged  to  retreat ; 
and  ihey  have  fortified  themselves  in  our  territory.  Send  us  aid,  senior, 
with  instant  speed  ;  or,  rather,  come  yourself  to  our  assistance.' 

When  Don  Roderick  heard  that  legions  of  turbaned  troops  had  poured 
into  the  land  from  Africa,  he  called  to  mind  the  visions  and  predictions 
of  the  necromantic  tower,  and  great  fear  came  upon  him.  But,  though 
sunk  from  his  former  hardihood  and  virtue,  though  enervated  by  indul- 
gence, and  degraded  in  spirit  by  a  consciousness  of  crime,  he  was  re- 
solute of  soul,  and  roused  himself  to  meet  the  coming  danger.  He 
summoned  a  hasty  levy  of  horse  and  foot,  amounting  to  forty  thousand ; 
but  now  were  felt  the  effects  of  the  crafty  council  of  Count  Julian,  for 
the  best  of  the  horses  and  armour  intended  for  the  public  service  had 
been  sent  into  Africa,  and  were  really  in  possession  of  the  traitors. 
Many  nobles,  it  is  true,  took  the  field  with  the  sumptuous  array  with 
which  they  had  been  accustomed  to  appear  at  tournaments  and  jousts  ; 
but  most  of  their  vassals  were  destitute  of  weapons,  and  cased  in  cui- 
rasses of  leather,  or  suits  of  armor  almost  consumed  by  rust.  They 
were  without  discipline  or  animation  ;  and  their  horses,  like  themselves 
pampered  by  slothful  peace,  were  little  fitted  to  bear  the  heat,  the  dust, 
and  toil,  of  long  campaigns. 

This  army  Don  Roderick  put  under  the  command  of  his  kinsman 
Ataulpho,  a  prince  of  the  royal  blood  of  the  Groths,  and  of  a  noble  and 
generous  nature  ;  and  he  ordered  him  to  march  with  all  speed  to  meet 
the  foe,  and  to  recruit  his  forces  on  the  way  with  the  troops  of  Theodomir. 
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In  the  mean  time,  Taric  el  Tuerto  had  received  large  re-inforcements 
from  Africa,  and  the  adherents  of  Count  Julian,  and  all  those  disconten- 
ted with  the  sway  of  Don  Roderick,  had  flocked  to  his  standard  ;  for 
many  were  deceived  by  the  representations  of  Count  Julian,  and  thought 
that  the  Arabs  had  come  to  aid  him  in  placing  the  sons  of  Witiza  upon 
the  throne.  Guided  by  the  count,  the  troops  of  Taric  penetrated  into 
various  parts  of  the  country,  and  laid  waste  the  land ;  bringing  back 
loads  of  spoil  to  their  stronghold  at  the  rock  of  Calpe. 

The  prince  Ataulpho  marched  with  his  army  through  Andalusia,  and 
was  joined  by  Theodomir  with  his  troops;  he  met  with  various  detach- 
ments of  the  enemy  foraging  the  country,  and  had  several  bloody  skir^ 
mishes ;  but  he  succeeded  in  driving  them  before  him,  and  they  retreated 
to  the  rock  of  Calpe,  where  Taric  lay  gathered  up  with  the  main  body 
of  his  army. 

The  prince  encamped  not  far  from  the  bay  which  spreads  itself  out 
before  the  promontory.  In  the  evening  he  despatched  the  veteran  Theo- 
domir, with  a  trumpet,  to  demand  a  parley  of  the  Arab  chieftain,  who 
received  the  envoy  in  his  tent,  surrounded  by  his  captains.  Theodomir 
was  frank  and  abrupt  in  speech,  for  the  most  of  his  life  had  been  passed 
far  from  courts.  He  delivered,  in  round  terms,  the  message  of  the 
Prince  Ataulpho ;  upbraiding  the  Arab  general  with  his  wanton  invasion 
of  the  land,  and  summoning  him  to  surrender  his  army,  or  to  expect  no 
mercy. 

The  single  eye  of  Taric  el  Tuerto  glowed  like  a  coal  of  fire  at  this 
message.  *  Tell  your  commander,'  replied  he,  *  that  I  have  crossed  the 
strait  to  conquer  Spain,  nor  will  I  return  until  I  have  accomplished  my 
purpose.  Tell  him  I  have  men  skilled  in  war,  and  armed  in  proof, 
with  whose  aid  I  trust  soon  to  give  a  good  account  of  his  rabble  host.' 

A  murmur  of  applause  passed  through  the  assemblage  of  Moslem 
captains.  Theodomir  glanced  on  them  a  look  of  defiance,  but  his  eye 
rested  on  a  renegade  Christian,  one  of  his  own  ancient  comrades,  and 
a  relation  of  Count  Julian.  *  As  to  you,  Don  Greybeard,'  said  he, 
'  you  who  turn  apostate  in  your  declining  age,  I  here  pronounce  you  a 
traitor  to  your  (jod,  your  king,  and  country  ;  and  stand  ready  to  prove 
it  this  instant  upon  your  body,  if  field  be  granted  me.' 

The  traitor  knight  was  stung  with  rage  at  these  words,  for  truth  ren^ 
dered  them  piercing  to  the  heart.  He  would  have  immediately  answered 
to  the  challenge,  but  Taric  forbade  it,  and  ordered  that  the  Christian  en- 
voy should  be  conducted  from  the  camp.  *  'Tis  well,'  replied  Theodo- 
mir ;  *  God  will  give  me  the  field  which  you  deny.  Let  yon  hoary 
apostate  look  to  himself  to-morrow  in  the  battle,  for  I  pledge  myself  to 
use  my  lance  upon  no  other  foe  until  it  has  shed  his  blood  upon  the  na. 
tive  soil  he  has  betrayed.'  So  saying,  he  left  the  camp ;  nor  could  the 
Moslem  chieftains  help  admiring  the  honest  indignation  of  this  patriot 
knight,  while  they  secretly  despised  his  renegado  adversary. 

The  ancient  Moorish  chroniclers  relate  many  awful  portents,  and 
strange  and  mysterious  visions,  which  appeared  to  the  commanders  of 
either  army  during  this  anxious  night.  Certainly  it  was  a  night  of 
fearful  suspense,  and  Moslem  and  Christian  looked  forward  with  doubt 
to  the  fortune  of  the  coming  day.     The  Spanish  sentinel  walked  his  pen- 
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sive  round,  listening  occasionally  to  the  vague  sounds  from  the  distant 
rock  of  Calpe,  and  eyeing  it  as  the  mariner  eyes  the  thunder  cloud, 
pregnant  with  terror  and  destruction.  The  Arabs,  too,  from  their  lofty 
cliffs  beheld  the  numerous  camp-fires  of  the  Christians  gradually  lighted 
up,  and  saw  that  they  were  a  powerful  host ;  at  the  same  time  the  night 
breeze  brought  to  their  ears  the  sullen  roar  of  the  sea  which  separated 
them  from  Africa.  When  they  considered  their  perilous  situation,  an 
army  on  one  side,  with  a  whole  nation  aroused  to  re-enfore  it,  and  on 
the  other  an  impassable  sea,  the  spirits  of  many  of  the  warriors  were  cast 
down,  and  they  repented  the  day  when  they  had  ventured  into  this  hos- 
tile land. 

Taric  marked  their  despondency,  but  said  nothing.  Scarce  had  the 
first  streak  of  morning  light  trembled  along  the  sea,  however,  when  he 
summoned  his  principal  warriors  to  his  tent.  *  Be  of  good  cheer,'  said 
he :  *  Allah  is  with  us,  and  has  sent  his  prophet  to  give  assurance  of  his 
aid.  Scarce  had  I  retired  to  my  tent  last  night,  when  a  man  of  a  ma- 
jestic and  venerable  presence  stood  before  me.  He  was  taller  by  a  palm 
than  the  ordinary  race  of  men  ;  his  flowing  beard  was  of  a  golden  hue, 
and  his  eyes  were  so  bright  that  they  seemed  to  send  forth  flashes  of 
fire.  I  have  heard  the  Emir  Bahamet,  and  other  ancient  men,  describe 
the  prophet,  whom  they  had  seen  many  times  while  on  earth,  and  such 
was  his  form  and  lineament.  *  Fear  nothing,  O  Taric,  from  the  mor- 
row,' said  he,  *  I  will  be  with  thee  in  the  fight.  Strike  boldly,  then, 
and  conquer.  Those  of  thy  followers  who  survive  the  battle  will  have 
this  land  for  an  inheritance  ;  for  those  who  fall,  a  mansion  in  paradise 
is  prepared,  and  immortal  houris  await  their  coming.'  He  spake  and 
vanished  ;  T  heard  a  strain  of  celestial  melody,  and  my  tent  was  filled 
with  the  odors  of  Arabia  the  Happy.'  *  Such,'  says  the  Spanish  chro- 
niclers, *  was  another  of  the  arts  by  which  this  arch  son  of  Ishmael 
sought  to  animate  the  hearts  of  his  followers;'  and  the  pretended  vision 
had  been  recorded  by  the  Arabian  writers  as  a  veritable  occurrence. 
Marvellous,  indeed,  was  the  effect  produced  by  it  upon  the  infidel  soldiery, 
who  now  cried  out  with  eagerness  to  be  led  against  the  foe. 

The  gray  summits  of  the  rock  of  Calpe  brightened  with  the  first  rays 
of  morning,  as  the  Christian  army  issued  forth  from  its  encampment. 
The  Prince  Ataulpho  rode  from  squadron  to  squadron,  animating  his 
soldiers  for  the  battle.  *  Never  should  we  sheath  our  swords,'  said  he, 
*  while  these  infidels  have  a  footing  in  the  land.  They  are  pent  up 
within  yon  rocky  mountain,  we  must  assail  them  in  their  rugged  hole. 
We  have  a  long  day  before  us  :  let  not  the  setting  sun  shine  upon  one 
of  their  host,  who  is  not  a  fugitive,  a  captive,  or  a  corpse.' 

The  words  of  the  prince  were  received  with  shouts,  and  the  army 
moved  toward  the  promontory.  As  they  advanced,  they  heard  the  clash 
of  cymbals  and  the  bray  of  trumpets,  and  the  rocky  bosom  of  the  moun- 
tain glittered  with  helms  and  spears  and  scimetars;  for  the  Arabs,  in. 
spired  with  fresh  confidence  by  the  words  of  Taric,  were  sallying  forth, 
with  flaunting  banners,  to  the  combat. 

The  gaunt  Arab  chieftain  stood  upon  a  rock  as  his  troops  marched 
by ;  his  buckler  was  at  his  back,  and  he  brandished  in  his  hand  a 
double-pointed  spear.    Calling  upon  the  several  leaders  by  their  names, 
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he  exhorted  them  to  direct  their  attacks  against  the  Christian  captains, 
and  especially  against  Ataulpho  ;  *  for  the  chiefs  heing  slain,'  said  he, 
'  their  followers  will  vanish  from  before  us  like  the  morning  mist.' 

The  Gothic  nobles  were  easily  to  be  distinguished  by  the  splendor  of 
their  arms ;  but  the  Prince  Ataulpho  was  conspicuous  above  all  the  rest 
for  the  youthful  grace  and  majesty  of  his  appearance,  and  the  bravery 
of  his  array.  He  was  mounted  on  a  superb  Andalusian  charger,  richly 
caparisoned  with  crimson  velvet,  embroidered  with  gold.  His  surcoat 
was  of  like  color  and  adornment,  and  the  plumes  that  waved  above  his 
burnished  helmet  were  of  the  purest  white.  Ten  mounted  pages,  mag- 
nificently attired,  followed  him  to  the  field,  but  their  duty  was  not  so 
much  to  fight  as  to  attend  uj)on  their  lord,  and  to  furnish  him  with  steed 
or  weaj)on. 

Tlic  Christian  troops,  though  irregular  and  undisciplined,  were  full 
of  native  courage  ;  for  the  old  warrior  spirit  of  their  Gothic  sires  still 
glowed  in  their  Iwsoms.  There  were  two  battalions  of  infantry,  but 
Ataulpho  stationed  them  in  the  rcar^  *  for  God  forbid,'  said  he,  'that 
foot  soldiers  should  have  the  place  of  honor  in  the  battle,  when  I  have 
so  many  valiant  cavaliers.'  As  the  armies  drew  nigh  to  each  other, 
however,  it  was  discovered  that  the  advance  of  the  Arabs  was  composed 
of  infantry.  Upon  this  the  cavaliers  checked  their  steeds,  and  requested 
that  the  foot  soldiery  might  advance  and  disperse  this  loscl  crew,  holding 
it  beneath  their  dignity  to  contend  with  pedestrian  foes.  The  prince, 
however,  commanded  them  to  charge ;  upon  which,  putting  spurs  to 
their  steeds,  they  rushed  upon  the  foe. 

The  Arabs  stood  the  shock  manfully,  receiving  the  horses  upon  the 
points  of  tlieir  lances ;  many  of  the  riders  were  shot  down  with  bolts 
from  cross-bows,  or  stabbed  with  the  poniards  of  the  Moslems.  The 
cavaliers  succeeded,  however,  in  breaking  into  the  midst  of  the  battalion 
and  throwing  it  into  confusion,  cutting  down  some  with  their  swords, 
transpiercing  others  with  their  spears,  and  trampling  many  under  the 
hoofs  of  their  horses.  At  this  moment,  they  were  attacked  by  a  band 
of  Spanish  horsemen,  the  recreant  partisans  of  Count  Julian.  Their 
assault  bore  hard  uj)on  their  countrymen,  who  were  disordered  by  the 
contest  with  the  foot  soldiers,  and  many  a  loyal  Christian  knight  fell 
beneath  the  sword  of  an  unnatural  foe. 

The  foremost  among  these  recreant  warriors  was  the  renegade  cava- 
lier whom  Theodomir  had  challenged  in  the  tent  of  Taric.  He  dealt 
his  blows  about  him  with  a  powerful  arm  and  with  malignant  fury,  for 
nothing  is  more  deadly  than  the  hatred  of  an  a])Ostate.  In  the  midst  of 
his  career  he  was  espied  by  the  hardy  Theodomir,  who  came  spurring 
to  the  encounter :  '  Traitor,'  cried  he,  *  I  have  kept  my  vow.  This  lance 
has  been  held  sacred  from  all  other  foes  to  make  a  passage  for  thy  per- 
jured soul.  The  renegado  had  been  renowned  for  prowess  before  he 
became  a  traitor  to  his  country,  but  guilt  will  sap  the  courage  of  the 
stoutest  heart.  When  he  beheld  Theodomir  rushing  upon  him,  he 
would  have  turned  and  fled  ;  pride  alone  withheld  him ;  and,  though 
an  admirable  master  of  defence,  ho  lost  all  skill  to  ward  the  attack  of 
his  adversary.  At  the  first  assault  the  lance  of  Theodomir  pierced  him 
through  and  through  ;  he  fell  to  the  earth,  gnashed  his  teeth  as  he  rolled 
in  the  dust,  but  yielded  his  breath  without  uttering  a  word. 
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The  battle  now  became  general,  and  lasted  throughout  the  morning 
with  varying  success.  The  stratagem  of  Taric,  however,  begun  to 
produce  its  effect.  The  Christian  leaders  and  most  conspicuous  cava- 
liers were  singled  out,  and  severally  assailed  by  overpowering  numbers. 
They  fought  desperately,  and  performed  miracles  of  prowess ;  but  fell, 
one  by  one,  beneath  a  thousand  wounds.  Still  the  battle  lingered  on 
throughout  a  great  part  of  the  day  ;  and  as  the  declining  sun  shone 
through  the  clouds  of  dust,  it  seemed  as  if  the  conflicting  hosts  were 
wrapped  in  smoke  and  fire. 

The  Prince  Ataulpho  saw  that  the  fortune  of  battle  was  against  him. 
He  rode  about  the  field  calling  out  the  names  of  the  bravest  of  his 
knights,  but  few  answered  to  his  call  ;  the  rest  lay  mangled  on  the  field. 
With  this  handful  of  warriors  he  endeavored  to  retrieve  the  day,  when 
he  was  assailed  by  Tenderos,  a  partisan  of  Count  Julian,  at  the  head 
of  a  body  of  recreant  Christians.  At  sight  of  this  new  adversary,  fire 
flashed  from  the  eyes  of  the  prince,  for  Tenderos  had  been  brought  up 
in  his  father's  palace.  *  Well  dost  thou,  traitor  !'  cried  he,  *  to  attack 
the  son  of  thy  lord,  who  gave  thee  bread  ;  thou,  who  hast  betrayed  thy 
country  and  thy  Grod  !' 

So  saying,  he  seized  a  lance  from  one  of  his  pages,  and  charged 
furiously  upon  the  apostate  ;  but  Tenderos  met  him  in  mid  career,  and 
the  lance  of  the  prince  was  shivered  upon  hi^  shield.  Ataulpho  then 
grasped  his  mace,  which  hung  at  his  saddle  bow,  and  a  doubtful  fight 
ensued.  Tenderos  was  powerful  of  frame  and  superior  in  the  use  of 
his  weapons,  but  the  curse  of  treason  seemed  to  paralyze  his  arm.  He 
wounded  Ataulpho  slightly  between  the  greaves  of  his  armor,  but  the 
prince  dealt  a  blow  with  his  mace  that  crushed  through  helm  and  skull, 
and  reached  the  brains ;  and  Tenderos  fell  dead  to  the  earth,  his  armor 
rattling  as  he  fell. 

At  the  same  moment  a  javelin,  hurled  by  an  Arab,  transpierced  the 
horse  of  Ataulpho,  which  sunk  beneath  him.  The  prince  seized  the 
reins  of  the  steed  of  Tenderos ;  but  the  faithful  animal,  as  though  he 
knew  him  to  be  the  foe  of  his  late  lord,  reared  and  plunged,  and  refused 
to  let  him  mount.  The  prince,  however,  used  him  as  a  shield  to  ward 
off  the  press  of  foes  :  while,  with  his  sword,  he  defended  himself  against 
those  in  front  of  him.  Taric  ben  Zeyad  arrived  at  tlie  scene  of  conflict, 
and  paused,  for  a  moment,  in  admiration  of  the  surpassing  prowess  of 
the  prince  :  recollecting,  however,  that  his  fall  would  be  a  death-blow 
to  his  army,  he  spurred  upon  him,  and  wounded  him  severely  with  his 
scimetar.  Before  he  could  repeat  his  blow,  Theodomir  led  up  a  body 
of  Christian  cavaliers  to  the  rescue,  and  Taric  was  parted  from  his  prey 
by  the  tumult  of  the  fight.  The  prince  sank  to  the  earth,  covered  with 
wounds,  and  exhausted  by  the  loss  of  blood.  A  faithful  page  drew  him 
from  under  the  hoofs  of  the  horses,  and,  aided  by  a  veteran  soldier,  an 
ancient  vassal  of  Ataulpho,  conveyed  him  to  a  short  distance  from  the 
field  of  battle,  by  the  side  of  a  small  stream  that  gushed  out  from  among 
rocks.  They  staunched  the  blood  that  flowed  from  his  wounds,  and 
washed  the  dust  from  his  face,  and  laid  him  beside  the  fountain.  The 
page  sat  at  his  head,  and  supported  it  on  his  knees ;  and  the  veteran 
stood  at  his  feet,  with  his  brow  bent,  and  his  eyes  full  of  sorrow.    The 
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prince  gradually' revived,  and  opened  his  eyes.  *  How  fares  the  battle?' 
said  he.  *  The  struggle  is  hard/  replied  the  soldier, « but  the  day  may 
yet  be  ours.' 

The  prince  felt  that  tlie  hour  of  his  death  was  at  hand,  and  ordered 
that  they  should  aid  him  to  rise  upon  his  knees.  They  supported  him 
between  them,  and  he  prayed  fervently  for  a  short  time,  when,  finding 
his  strength  declining,  he  beckoned  the  veteran  to  sit  down  beside  him 
on  the  rock.  Continuing  to  kneel,  he  confessed  himself  to  that  ancient 
soldier ;  having  no  priest  or  friar  to  perform  that  office  in  this  hour  of 
extremity.  When  he  had  so  done,  he  sunk  again  upon  the  earth,  and 
pressed  it  with  his  lips,  as  if  he  would  take  a  fond  farewell  of  his  be- 
loved country.  The  page  would  then  have  raised  his  head,  but  found 
that  his  lord  had  yielded  up  the  ghost. 

A  number  of  Arab  warriors,  who  came  to  the  fountain  to  slake  their 
thirst,  cut  off  the  head  of  the  prince  and  bore  it  in  triumph  to  Taric, 
crying,  *  Behold  the  head  of  the  Christian  leader !'  Taric  immediately 
ordered  that  the  head  should  be  put  upon  the  end  of  a  lance,  together 
with  the  surcoat  of  the  prince,  and  borne  about  the  field  of  battle,  with 
the  sound  of  trumpets,  atabels,  and  cymbals. 

When  the  Christians  beheld  the  surcoat,  and  knew  the  features  of  the 
prince,  they  were  struck  with  horror,  and  heart  and  hand  failed  them. 
Theodomir  endeavored  in  vain  to  rally  them;  they  threw  by  their 
weapons  and  fled  ;  and  they  continued  to  fly,  and  the  enemy  to  pursue 
and  slay  them,  until  the  darkness  of  the  night.  The  Moslems  then  re- 
turned, and  plundered  the  Christian  camp,  where  they  found  abundant 
spoil. 
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Where  the  younff  mountain  river 

Springs  for  the  far-ofT  ocean ; 
Where  the  fresh  leaflets  quiver 

With  a  delightful  motion ; 
Oh!  thi»her  We,  and  nee 
How  Nature's  youth  doth  tell  of  thee. 

Where  hang  the  nweei  wild  roses, 

And  the  pale  lilies  drooping ; 
Where  the  violet  reposes 

'Neath  voung  leaves  o*er  it  stooping ; 
Oh !  wanuer  there,  and  see 
How  Nature's  beauty  speaks  of  thee. 

Where  the  glad  brook  is  bringing 

Swert  music  never  dying ; 
Where  the  bright  birds  are  singing, 

And  gentle  winds  are  sighir^ ; 
Oh !  tliither  go  with  me. 
And  list  to  Nature's  song  of  thee. 

^^Tiere  ivy  is  entwining. 

The  stem  tree's  branch  down-bending ; 
Where  flowers  are  e'er  combining 

Their  perfume,  heaven-ascendmg; 
Oh !  roem  thou  there,  and  see 
How  Nauixe's  love  breathes  but  of  thae. 
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BELISARIUS. 

Thr  trampet*B  voice  had  stirred  the  sky. 

And  rustling  banners  waved  on  high; 

The  shouts  of  victory  went  up, 

And  wreaths  of  laurel  crowned  the  cup 

That  flowed  anfid  the  festal  halls, 

Within  the  crowded  ciw*s  walls ; 

Stem  warriors  came  in  long  array 

To  grace  the  conqueror's  pageant  day : 

Triumphant  peeled  the  clarion's  tone 

And  spears  and  glancing  armor  shone, 

Mid  the  dust  of  thousands  sweeping  by, 

like  meteors  in  a  midnight  sky. 

They  'd  left  behind  their  hosts  of  slain 

Upon  the  far-off  battle  plain, 

And  brought  the  marks  of  conquest  back ; 

Proud  trophies  ghttered  on  their  track : 

Rich  armor  from  the  vanquished  won. 

Bright  ^wels  glancing  in  the  sun ; 

A  captive  monarch's  golden  throne, 

And  neaps  of  countless  treasure  shone ; 

But  prouder,  nobler  spoils  and  high. 

Adorned  that  mighty  pageantry. 

Reluctantly,  with  lofty  form, 

like  strong  oaks  blasted  by  the  storm 

But  not  bowed  down,  the  captives  came. 

Their  dark  brows  flushed  with  grief  and  shame ; 

And  he,  their  sovereign,  king  no  more. 

In  mockery  the  purple  wore. 

His  the  proud  step,  majestic  mien. 

The  lip  compressed  and  look  serene 

That  mark  a  spirit  strong  and  high, 

A  soul  that  smiles  on  destiny. 

As  surges  breaking  on  the  shore. 

Or  like  the  distant  torrents  roar, 

The  shouts  of  victory  rolled  afar. 

And  shook  the  hills,  as  the  victor's  car 

Goiseous  and  bright  wu  borne  along 

By  me  swift  rush  of  the  gathered  throng. 

A  glorious  sight  on  his  haughty  way. 
With  laurel  crown,  and  mail-clad  breast. 
With  waving  plume  and  princely  crest, 

Was  the  conqueror  on  that  day. 

An  old  man  paced  the  guarded  room, 
With  guivering  lip  and  brow  of  gloom, 
And  his  silver  bair  in  the  moonlight  shone 
like  the  grayish  front  of  a  time-worn  stone ; 
Nor  voice,  nor  sound  the  still  air  woke, 
Till  his  burning  words  the  silence  broke : 


*  Where  is  the  shining  car 
And  where  the  gorgeous  tzain  ? 

Fled  as  the  fallmg  star 
That  sunk  befamd  the  main ! 


Where  is  the  victor's  crown  ? 

The  pageant  sweeping  past  ? 
Gone  with  the  thistle-down, 

Swept  by  the  hurrying  blast 
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Where  is  the  tnimp  of  Fame 

That  woke  the  startled  air? 
Tis  like  my  branded  name. 

And  like  my  dying  prayer. 

IV. 

I  've  braved  the  din  and  strife 

Of  many  a  battle-plain, 
And  lavished  strength  and  life ; 

My  guerdon  is  a  chain ! 

V. 

I  brought  a  true  heart  brave, 

A  spirit  bold  and  free, 
Free  as  the  ocean  wave ; 

My  country !  unto  thee. 

Tt. 

I  had  not  thought  to  start 

Before  thy  stinging  frown ; 
Wo  for  the  trusting  heart ! 

Wo  for  the  laurel  crown ! 

ShelUr  laUnd,  Mart   Gabsivba. 


A      VERITABLE     GHOST      STORY 


'  Thekk  are  more  thian  in  heaven  and  earth 
Than  are  dreamed  of  in  our  philosophy.* 


Some  forty  years  since,  an  elderly  English  gentleman,  who  had  been 
successful  in  his  pursuit  after  wealth  in  the  British  metropolis,  deter- 
mined upon  purchasing  an  estate  in  the  country,  upon  which  he  might 
retire  and  enjoy  the  residue  of  life  in  unostentatious  ease  and  quiet. 
He  was  a  man  of  elegant  tastes  and  fond  of  antiquarian  pursuits.  This 
latter  predilection  induced  him,  in  his  various  summer  joumeyings  in 
England,  to  select  from  among  those  old  inns  or  taverns  which  are  inva- 
riably to  be  met  with  in  every  ancient  borough  or  market-town,  the  most 
respectable  one,  as  the  place  at  which  he  would  put  up ;  and  when  'mine 
host'  gave  token  of  being  a  gentleman,  his  companionship  would  gene- 
rally be  requested,  through  a  card  by  the  waiter,  bearing  the  compliments 
of  the  guest,  with  a  hope  that  it  might  be  convenient  for  the  landlord  to 
favor  him  with  his  company  over  a  bottle  of  wine.  This  was  the  almost 
invariable  plan  adopted,  when  he  was  unaccompanied  with  his  *  better 
half.'  It  will  readily  be  conceived  that  in  these  tCte-a-t^te  gossipincs,  a 
great  fund  of  anecdote  and  legendary  tales  had  been  gleaned,  which 
were  made  subservient  to  the  entertainment  of  friends  when  assembled 
around  the  social  board.  It  is  from  this  fund  of  gossip  to  which  I 
have  so  often  listened,  that  I  propose  to  select  one  which,  owing  to  my 
close  relationship  to  the  stout  gentleman,  has  been  to  me  a  source  of  no 
little  interest,  even  as  a  '  thrice-told  tale.'  The  incident  occurred  at  the 
time  when  he  was  in  search  of  the  estate  to  which  I  have  alluded  in  the 
commencement  of  this  sketch. 
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It  was  late  in  the  evening,  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  when  he  arrived 
at  the  destined  stopping-place  for  the  night,  which  if  I  remember  rightly 
was  the  ancient  borough  of  St.  Albans.  Here  he  selected  an  inn  accor- 
ding to  his  usual  taste ;  an  old  rambling  disjointed  patch-work  piece  of 
architecture,  the  gradual  accumulation  of  many  preceding  generations, 
where  might  be  seen  rude  carvings  of  grinning  nondescript  monsters 
supporting  the  projecting  stories  as  they  each  hung  over  the  side-walk ; 
large  and  small  casement  windows,  with  square  mullions  and  gothic  ar- 
ches, and  many  a  gabled  roof  fronting  on  the  street,  where  at  their  junc- 
tion the  continuous  gutters  projected  in  the  form  of  long  pipes,  which 
in  rainy  weather  discharged  cataracts  of  water,  deluging  the  unfortu- 
nate pedestrian  who  should  unwittingly  prefer  the  side- walk  to  the  rough 
paved  road.  In  the  centre  of  this  pile  of  buildings  was  the  gate- way, 
large  enough  to  admit  coaches  with  outside  passengers ;  and  under  its 
ample,  shadowy  shelter  would  be  found  the  entrance  to  the  building 
itself.  On  one  side  was  the  door  to  the  tap-room,  used  by  post-boys, 
servants,  and  the  like  class,  while  on  the  opposite  side  the  glazed  door 
led  to  the  coffee-room  and  the  more  respectable  apartments.  Here  Boni- 
face would  present  himself  whenever  a  carriage  drove  up,  to  give  a 
hearty  welcome  to  his  guests.  The  interior,  in  accordance  with  the 
outside,  was  composed  of  low,  spacious  rooms,  wainscoated  in  oaken 
pannels,  blackened  with  age,  but  brightly  polished  by  continued  rub- 
bings. The  furniture  was  of  a  past  century ;  the  floors  worm-eaten  but 
of  scrupulous  cleanliness,  their  centres  covered  with  modem  or  per- 
chance Turkish  carpets.  The  mullioned  windows  with  their  appropri- 
ate leaden-lozenged  casements,  glazed  with  glass  of  various  shades  of 
green,  were  ornamented  with  curtains,  not  hung  for  show  but  intended 
to  be  used  nightly. 

Into  one  of  these  rooms  our  elderly  gentleman  was  ceremoniously 
shown  by  the  obsequious  waiter ;  and  here,  after  the  hearty  meal  was 
ended  and  the  newspaper  run  through,  the  evening  was  spent,  as  the 
reader  will  perhaps  anticipate,  in  company  with  *  mine  host.'  It  was 
spring,  as  I  have  before  said ;  cold  and  cheerless  without,  but  within  a 
bright  blazing  fire,  and  a  table  upon  which  sparkled  generous  wine,  *  that 
maketh  glad  the  heart  of  man,'  gave  earnest  of  comfortable  quarters. 
You  may  fancy  the  stout  gentleman  and  his  companion  honest  Boniface, 
no  shadow,  each  seated  in  arm  chairs  of  creditable  proportions,  whiling 
away  the  evening  hour  with  many  a  tale ;  a  fragment  of  one  of  which 
we  will  now  just  touch  upon. 

*  And  you  really  think  the  tile  which  you  have  dug  up  from  below  the 
foundation  in  the  cellar,  to  be  of  the  date  of  Julius  Caesar ;  and  infer 
from  it  that  a  roof  has  sheltered  this  spot  for  two  thousand  years  ?  It  is 
a  hallowed  thought  to  reflect  upon  the  crowd  of  spirits  which  must  hover 
over  and  around  us,  if  we  suppose,  as  some  do,  that  when  we  leave  this 
tabernacle  of  clay,  we  shall  continue  to  linger  in  the  midst  of  our  old 
haunts ;  and  that  these  spirits  are  the  unseen  and  unfelt  witnesses  of  our 
every  act.  It  may  be  mere  fancy,  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  there  is 
more  truth  in  the  tliought  than  cold  philosophy  is  willing  to  admit.' 

*  Then,  Sir,  you  are  a  believer  in  ghosts  V  observed  Boniface. 

<  Why,  no ;  I  cannot  say  truly  that  I  am,  though  I  have  oftentimes 
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longed  to  make  an  acquaintance  with  one.  By  the  way,  I  should  think 
this  building  of  nooks  and  corners  was  admirably  adapted  for  the  carry- 
ing out  some  marvel  of  the  sort.  Pray,  is  there  not  some  hobgobliu  or 
merry  sprite  playing  his  antics  about  your  premises,  my  worthy  host  I* 
Hereupon  Boniface  looked  doubtingly,  and  feeling  his  way  before 
committing  himself,  he  at  last  admitted  that  <  there  was  some  idle  story 
of  the  kind,  but  for  his  part,  he  put  no  faith  in  such  silly  things.' 

<  Well,  of  course,'  said  his  guest,  <  it  must  be  some  particular  room 
that  is  tlius  honored  V 

'  Well  V  was  the  deferential  rejoinder,  in  a  tone  denoting  a  wish  to 
hear  the  deduction. 

<  Then,  if  it  is  a  bed-chamber,  snug  and  comfortable,  do  me  the  faTor 
to  apportion  it  to  me  for  the  night.' 

*  Most  certainly,  if  you  are  serious,'  rejoined  Boniface ;  *  it  shall  be 
made  ready  immediately ;  but  I  assure  you  that  my  patrcms  seldom  give 
it  the  preference.' 

Hereupon  the  bell  was  rung,  and  the  waiter  presenting  himself,  was 
requested  to  direct  the  chamber-maid  to  prepare  the  large  room,  uid  to 
see  that  the  bed  was  well  aired,  and  to  tell  Boots  to  take  the  gentleman's 
trunk  up,  to  kindle  a  fire,  and  to  see  that  every  thing  was  tidy. 

The  evening  was  thus  whiled  away  until  the  hour  of  eleven  had  ar- 
rived,  when  tlio  great  stillness  of  the  house  betokened  the  time  for  reti- 
ring. Accordingly,  the  chamber-maid  was  summoned,  and  with  a  can- 
dle in  each  hand,  she  led  tlie  way  up  a  wide  stair-case,  graced  with 
twisted  bannisters  and  of  easy  ascent,  terminating  on  a  long  corridor, 
the  floor  full  of  uncertain  undulations,  running  the  entire  length  of  the 
building.  At  the  end  was  a  door,  which  upon  opening,  discovered  a 
room  of  large  proportions,  with  a  low  ceiling  divided  into  square  com- 
partments. Here  our  traveller  was  no  sooner  installed  and  left  alone, 
than  he  locked  the  door ;  then  with  candle  in  hand  he  began  to  examine 
each  crack  and  cranny,  but  could  find  nothing  suspicious.  There  were 
few  tilings  in  it  worthy  of  note,  excepting  a  large  bed  with  drawn  cur- 
tains  of  dazzling  whiteness ;  a  most  ample  hearth,  on  which  was  blazing 
a  bundle  of  dry  faggots,  sending  forth  a  warm,  cheerful  light  into  the 
room,  more  powerful  than  both  the  candles.  This  huge  fire-place,  with 
its  concomitant  ornament,  a  profusely-carved  mantel-piece  of  the  usual 
time-staincd  oak,  was  at  least  five  feet  high,  and  more  than  two  feet 
broad ;  its  ingenious  workmanship  occupied  his  attention,  and  kept  him 
for  some  time  engaged  in  curious  admiration  of  its  exquisite  quaintness. 
The  other  furniture  consisted  of  chairs,  a  chest-of-drawers,  and  a  table, 
all  the  work  of  a  former  age.  An  easy  chair  was  placed  in  the  middle 
of  the  room,  in  which  the  stout  gentleman  composed  himself  luxuriously 
for  a  short  time.  The  room  however  was  too  large  to  be  easily  warmed^ 
and  he  soon  abandoned  it  for  the  bed,  but  not  before  he  had  raked  the 
remaining  brands  together  and  extinguished  the  candles.  Not  feeling 
at  once  the  influence  of  the  drowsy  god,  he  abandoned  himself  to  many 
fanciful  speculations.  He  marvelled  why  it  was  that  the  concurrence 
of  all  ages  and  nations,  enlightened  or  ignorant,  savage  or  civilized, 
should  have  so  uniformly  led  to  the  belief  in  good  and  evil  spirits  wan- 
dering at  large  on  the  earth,  not  subject  to  the  laws  of  matter,  save  in 
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the  sensation  of  sight  and  hearing.  The  creditable  phalanx  of  names 
of  distinguished  persons  who  had  placed  their  veracity  on  the  side  of 
believers,  as  having  themselves  been  visited  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
other  world,  was  opposed  by  his  own  experience  ;  for  although  he  had 
frequently  thought  he  had  been  so  honored,  yet  upon  investigating  the 
cause,  he  had  invariably  found  it  to  be  a  mere  delusion. 

It  was  not  long  however  that  he  was  suifered  thus  to  enjoy  himself;  for 
hearing  a  slight  noise  near  the  fire-place,  he  turned  his  head,  and  saw 
a  deformed,  dwarfish  body  emerge  fVom  the  shadowy  part  of  the  room, 
proceed  stealthily  toward  the  fire,  over  which  he  rubbed  his  thin,  atten- 
uated hands,  and  then  placing  them  under  their  opposite  arms,  he  hug- 
ged himself  in  evident  comfort.  The  fire  had  by  this  time  so  far  dwin- 
dled away  as  to  be  only  a  handful  of  smouldering  embers,  which  cast  but 
an  exceedingly  feeble  and  uncertain  light,  sufficient  only  to  reveal  the 
general  outline  of  the  pigmy  spectre.  The  old  gentleman,  with  strained 
eyes,  attentively  observed  his  motions,  till  from  very  weariness,  caused 
by  looking  through  a  light  so  dim,  he  began  to  doubt  whether  he  saw 
truly :  he  reasoned  with  himself,  but  with  no  satisfactory  result ;  till  at 
last,  desirous  of  *  making  assurance  doubly  sure,'  he  gently  enlarged 
his  loc^-out  in  the  slightly-opened  curtains  in  order  that  he  might  more 
attentively  observe  the  room ;  but  all  was  darkness,  save  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  the  fire.  The  removal  of  the  curtain  however  had 
made  a  rustling  noise,  which  had  given  the  alarm  to  the  spectre-imp, 
who  immediately  vanished  into  the  gloom  of  the  apartment  on  the  side 
of  the  fire-place. 

This  was  no  sooner  observed  by  the  wide-awake  old  gentleman,  than 
he  jumped  out  of  bed,  resolved  to  give  chase  ;  but  although  stout  gen- 
tlemen are  generally  no-wise  active,  not  a  second  had  elapsed  before  he 
reached  the  hearth,  and  scattering  the  embers  in  order  to  obtain  more 
light,  he  looked  carefully  around,  but  no  trace  of  the  phantom  could  be 
seen.  A  few  seconds  more,  and  one  of  the  candles  was  lighted,  when 
the  room  was  again  subjected  to  a  more  rigid  scrutiny  ;  but  all  to  no 
purpose ;  for  the  door  remained  locked,  and  the  closet-doors  were  equally 
secure  ;  nothing  was  under  the  bed,  nor  behind  the  table ;  the  easy- 
chair  could  afford  no  shelter ;  in  the  front  of  every  lower  tier  of  pan- 
nels  was  some  article  of  furniture,  which  effectually  prevented  their 
being  used  suddenly  ;  beside,  how  could  the  furniture  be  readjusted  ? 
The  upper  ones  were  too  high  to  be  at  all  likely  to  afford  the  means  of 
such  quick  concealment.  Hence  he  was  completely  mystified,  amazed, 
perplexed.  His  mental  powers  were  in  a  whirl ;  until  at  length  he  be- 
came perfectly  bewildered,  and  concluded  that  he  had  been  dreaming, 
or  had  been  taking  a  short  trot  on  a  night-mare  ;  and  with  this  latter 
idea  he  returned,  shivering  like  an  ague,  to  his  cold  bed.  The  candle 
was  now  suffered  to  bum,  and  pillowing  his  head  high,  so  as  to  see  all 
around,  the  curtains  having  been  previously  withdrawn,  he  determined 
to  keep  vigilant  watch.  At  length  becoming  composed  and  comfortably 
warm,  he  distinctly  recalled  the  whole  train  of  thought  which  had  pre- 
ceded the  appearance  of  the  strange  phantom.  Finally,  he  concluded 
that  if  it  were  all  a  dream,  an  illusion,  never  was  a  dream  or  an  illusion 
so  like  reality.     He  must  from  henceforth  doubt  the  evidence  of  his 
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in  sceptred  pall'  first  swept  before  the  eyes  of  his  dawning  fancy  1  No ; 
if  you  would  recall  the  memory  of  Comeille  through  the  medium  of 
places  familiar  with  his  presence  when  living,  you  must  repair  to  tlie 
Hotel  de  Rambouillet,  in  one  of  the  most  noisy  and  unpoetic  quarters  of 
Paris. 

Now  with  respect  to  England,  all  this  is  as  nearly  as  possible  re- 
versed. The  political  influences  spoken  of  before,  operating  no  doubt 
with  others  of  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  speak,  have  acted  dispersively 
on  the  sum  of  national  reputations,  and  equitably  allotted  to  almost  every 
part  of  the  fair  island  some  parcenary  share  of  fame,  some  hallowing 
memory,  like  a  household  genius,  to  preside  over  and  endear  its  locali- 
ties. London  has  not,  like  Paris,  proved  itself  in  this  the  insatiate 
Saturn  of  the  national  offspring.  If  you  inquire,  for  instance,  for  memo- 
rials of  the  life  and  presence  of  Shakspeare,  it  is  not  probable,  as  in  the 
case  of  Corneille,  that  you  will  be  referred  to  the  crowded  streets  and 
squares  of  the  metropolis,  though  his  active  life  was  passed  and  his  un- 
rivalled fame  achieved  there ;  but  far  away  to  the  west,  where  Nature 
received  him  on  her  flowery  lap,  beside  his  own  Avcm ;  in  the  shades 
where  his  genius  first  grow  familiar  with  the  shapes  of  beauty,  sub- 
limity, and  terror,  and  whither  he  retired  at  last  *  to  husband  out  life's 
taper'  amid  the  common  charities  of  home  ;  to  this  spot  it  is  that  yxni 
must  repair,  if  you  would  drink  freshly  of  that  well-spring  of  associa- 
tions which  hallows  the  footsteps  of  England's  immortal  dnimatist.  In 
like  manner,  one  might  say,  that  it  is  not  in  the  sumptuous  galleries  of 
Holland  House,  neighbored  by  the  crowds  and  tumult  of  the  parks,  that 
the  admirer  of  Addison  would  find  it  most  easy  to  call  up  the  image  of 
the  sage ;  but  in  that  quiet  meadow  which  he  used  to  frequent  on  the 
banks  of  the  Cheswell,  when  evening  is  gathering  on  the  tops  of  the 
lofty  elms  and  around  the  gray  towers  of  Magdalen,  how  pleasing  and 
unforced  the  effort  which  recalls  him  to  our  imaginations ! 

And  so  too  of  others.  Gray  has  not  made  the  country  church-yard 
immortal  in  song  alone,  but  has  laid  himself  to  rest  with  all  the  memo- 
ries of  that  imperishable  strain  around  him,  beneath  as  green  a  sod  as 
wraps  the  head  of  the  humblest  peasant  for  whom  his  muse  implored 
^  the  passing  tribute  of  a  sigh.'  The  pensive  shade  of  Cowper  beckons 
to  the  groves  of  Olney ;  and  the  melancholy  ghost  of  Chatterton,  (kin- 
dred to  Cowpor  only  in  his  woes  and  his  genius,)  has  fled  from  the 
crowded  thoroughfares  of  London,  where  he  sank  oppressed  in  the  turmoil 
of  life,  to  haunt  forever,  in  the  eyes  of  the  dreaming  enthusiast,  tlxMB 
dim  aisles  of  St.  Mary  Redcliffe  in  Bristol,  whence  he  drew  the  spells 
which  immortalized  but  could  not  preserve  him.  And  thus  will  it  be 
when  the  liglits  of  to-day,  the  bards  of  living  renown,  shall  have  passed 
away,  but  not  to  be  forgotten.  No  one  will  then  think'  of  tracing 
Wordsworth,  or  Moore,  or  Southey,  amid  the  dusky  lanes  and  glittering 
saloons  of  the  metropolis,  but  the  lakes  of  Cumberland  and  the  bowers 
of  Wiltshire  will  still  rejoice  in  the  ever-brightening  honors  of  associated 
genius.  Even  the  hardier  spirits  of  the  isle,  whose  destiny  has  called 
them  to  the  rougher  paths  of  life,  to  the  battle-field  or  the  senate,  away 
from  the  haunts  of  nature  and  the  Muse ;  even  these  have  seldom  failed, 
in  the  intervals  of  busier  life,  to  remember  the  charms  of  the  rural  life 
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of  England,  and  in  giving  their  more  familiar  hours  to  its  enjoyments, 
have  bequeathed  to  many  a  fair  spot  a  heritage  of  memories  more  pre- 
cious than  wealth,  and  which  the  pilgrims  of  after  ages  will  not  willingly 
let  perish. 

It  is  to  one  of  these  provincial  retreats,  (if  such  they  may  be  called, 
when  the  migratory  habits  of  society  are  rendering  them  daily  more 
known  and  frequented)  that  the  foregoing  remarks  are  designed  to  lead 
the  attention  of  the  indulgent  reader. 

<  The  southern  district  of  Kent,'  says  Gibbon,  *  which  borders  on  Sus- 
sex and  the  sea,  was  formerly  overspread  with  the  great  forest  Ande- 
rida ;  and  even  now  retains  the  denomination  of  the  Weald,  or  Wood- 
land.' On  the  verge  of  this  region,  now  diversified  with  the  traces  of 
civilization  and  culture,  and  at  the  distance  of  some  thirty  miles  from 
London,  stands  Penshurst,  for  many  generations  the  domain  and  seat  of 
the  illustrious  family  of  Sydney.  The  mansion  is  of  that  class  termed 
castellated  houses,  as  retaining  some  of  the  features  of  tlie  feudal  castle, 
but  accommodated  to  the  more  secure  and  less  circumspect  usages  of  a 
later  age.  In  itself,  it  presents  perhaps  no  very  striking  example  of  the  " 
merits  or  defects  of  its  class,  but  it  claims  a  much  higher  distinction  in 
having  been  the  birth-place  and  paternal  home  of  Sir  Philip  Sydney. 

To  what  name  can  we  point  which  is  more  brightly  adorned  than  his 
with  all  the  accomplishments  of  the  soldier,  the  courtier  and  the  scholar  ? 
Still  rises  upon  the  memory  through  the  mists  of  three  centuries  that 
touching  legend  of  Zutphen,  where  the  wounded  hero  waived  from  his 
lips  the  cup  of  water  because  it  was  more  needed  by  the  dying  comrade 
at  his  side ;  and  the  pure  morality  and  lofty  chivalry  which  animate 
tlie  *  Arcadia,'  still  bear  witness  to  us  of  the  personal  merit  of  this  pride 
and  ornament  of  the  English  court.  His  sagacious  but  selfish  mistress, 
Elizabeth,  once  stood,  we  are  told,  between  him  and  the  proflferod  crown 
of  Poland,  as  being  loth  to  part  (so  she  expressed  herself,)  with  him  who 
was  *  the  jewel  of  her  time.'  She  is  reported  too  to  have  denied  him  on 
another  occasion  the  permission  which  he  earnestly  sought,  of  connect- 
intr  his  fame  and  fortunes  with  those  trans-atlantic  enterprises  which 
were  already  beginning  to  crown  with  success  and  distinction  the  efforts 
of  such  men  as  Drake  and  Frobisher.  This  last  is  a  field  of  adventure 
upon  which  we  must  still  regret  that  Sir  Philip  was  not  allowed  to  en- 
ter. The  New  World  was  then  no  less  the  region  for  romantic  enter- 
prise than  profitable  exertion,  although  the  explorers  of  these  distant 
climes  had  too  often  sunk  the  generosity  of  the  soldier  in  the  rapacity  of 
the  spoiler.  In  Sir  Philip  Sydney  the  world  of  Columbus  would  have 
had  a  visitor  of  a  different  order.  To  the  courage  of  Smith  and  the  ac- 
complishments of  Raleigh  he  would  have  added  a  spirit  of  honor  and 
moderation  peculiarly  his  own,  and  we  should  still  have  delighted  to 
trace  the  impressions  of  his  genius  and  virtue  in  the  early  annals  of  our 
continent.  But  his  fate  was  destined  to  a  different  scene ;  and  his  career, 
thoufjh  thus  limited  by  a  jealous  sovereign  and  an  early  death,  has  left 
little  which  we  can  reasonably  deplore  but  its  brevity ;  while  that  bre- 
vity itself  throws  around  his  character  the  last  touches  of  romantic  in- 
terest, and  assigns  him  the  not  unenviable  lot  of  having  carried  off*  the 
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coast  studded  with  towers  and  harbors ;  its  interior  sprinkled  with  ham- 
lets, parks,  cities,  and  baronial  residences  ;  claiming,  finally,  to  be  the 
episcopal  head  and  fountain  of  ecclesiastical  dignity  for  the  whole 
British  empire ;  we  can  readily  see  how  Kent  may  vindicate  to  itself 
the  praise  conveyed  in  the  lines  of  Shakspeare  as  the  abode  of  a  liberal, 
active,  valiant,  and  even  wealthy  people;. 

Nor  is  this  flattering  ascription  of  personal  qualities  unsupported  by 
the  facts  of  its  local  history.  To  the  great  Roman  conqueror  the  in- 
habitants of  this  part  of  Britain  opposed  a  resistance,  which  taught  him, 
as  he  indirectly  confesses,  to  look  back  with  many  a  wistful  glance 
toward  the  coast  where  he  had  left  his  transports,  but  ill-assured  against 
the  ocean  or  the  enemy.  Against  the  Norman  conqueror,  likewise, 
when  all  the  rest  of  the  island  had  yielded  implicitly  to  his  sway  and  to 
the  substitution  of  feudal  for  native  usages,  the  people  of  Kent  still  made 
good  their  old  hereditary  law  of  Gavelkind.  More  than  once  in  after 
times,  stung  by  oppression  or  inflamed  by  zeal,  they  have  drawn  to- 
gether in  a  spirit  of  tumultuous  resistance,  and  borne  their  renxmstran- 
ces  to  the  very  gates  of  the  national  capital.  Ck)nnecting  this  history 
and  character  with  their  maritime  position,  we  are  led  to  apply  a  remark 
which  our  American  historian  Prescott  has  generalized  from  the  cir- 
cumstances of  a  people  not  dissimilarly  situated.  *  The  sea-boaid,' 
says  that  admirable  writer,  *  would  seem  to  be  the  natural  seat  of  lib- 
erty. Tliere  is  something  in  the  very  presence,  in  the  atmosphere  of 
the  ocean,  which  invigorates  not  only  the  physical  but  the  moral  ener- 
gies of  man.'  Or  as  Wordsworth  has  expressed  the  same  idea,  with 
an  extension  of  it,  no  less  just  than  poetical,  to  another  class  of  natural 
objects : 

*  Two  voices  are  there ;  one  is  of  the  sea. 
One  of  the  mountains ;  each  a  mighty  voice: 
In  both  from  age  to  age  thou  didxt  rejoice, 
They  were  thy  chotien  music,  Liberty  I 

It  has  already  been  said  that  our  route  lay  toward  Tonbridge.  True, 
those  celebrated  wells  lie  somewhat  beyond  Penshurst,  yet  few  pilgrims 
Avill  fail  to  visit  them ;  and  it  may  be  permitted  to  glance  aside  from  our 
immediate  object  to  glean  a  very  few  observations  from  the  customs  of 
tliis  fashionable  watering-place.  But  the  American  visitor  must  not 
expect  to  meet  at  a  watering-place  in  England  precisely  that  a^regate  of 
circumstances  which  goes  to  form  his  idea  of  the  pleasures  and  privil^es 
of  one  in  his  own  country.  Tliere  are  restraints  imposed  by  the  circum- 
stances of  these  elder  lands,  iheir  necessity  more  than  their  choice,  which 
must  still  at  first  sight  appear  forbidding  and  superfluous  to  the  inhabitant 
of  a  new  one.  The  rigid  barriers  of  ceremony ;  the  appearance  of  stu- 
died isolation  and  exclusiveness ;  the  monotonous  movement  of  the  great 
social  machine,  organized  to  its  minutest  details,  and  regulated  through 
all  its  processes ;  these  at  first  may  lead  the  visitor  from  the  New 
World  to  suppose  that  he  has  fallen  upon  some  region  of  persevering 
formality,  where  all  is  frost  and  show,  perpetual  glitter  and  unmeaning 
barrenness.  But  pierce  these  formal  barriers  of  etiquette,  dissolve  by 
the  requisite  appliances  this  superficial  frost-work  of  the  English  circles, 
and  none,  it  is  believed,  will  have  any  just  reason  to  complain  of  cold- 
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ness  and  reserve.  By  the  social  barriers  spoken  of,  are  riot  meant  the 
distinctions  of  rank  in  European  society,  or  the  conventional  observan- 
ces by  which  they  are  guarded,  for  these  do  not  constitute  in  fact  the 
points  of  repulsion  by  which  a  stranger  is  apt  to  be  encountered.  Still 
less  do  they  mean  those  mental  habits  of  suspicion,  mystery  and  indi- 
rectness,  which  may  infect  communities  as  well  as  individuals.  For 
these  there  is  neither  extenuation  nor  excuse.  Rousseau  has  finely  said : 
*  Le  premier  pas  vers  le  vice  est  de  mettre  du  mystere  aux  actions  in- 
noccntes ;  et  quiconque  aime  d  se  cacher,  a  tot  ou  tard  raison  de  se 
cacher.  Un  seul  precepte  de  morale  peut  tenir  lieu  de  tons  les  autres, 
c'est  celui-ci :  Ne  fais,  ni  ne  dis  jamais  rien  que  tu  ne  veuilles  que 
tout  le  monde  voie  et  entende.  J'ai  toujours  regard^  comme  le  plus  es- 
timable des  hommes  ce  Remain  qui  voulait  que  sa  maison  fut  construite 
de  maniere  qu'on  vtt  tout  ce  qui  s'y  faisait.'  Whether  the  Englishman 
would  be  the  first  or  the  last  to  submit  himself  to  this  crucial  test  of 
living  in  a  transparent  houses  we  do  not  feel  called  upon  to  decide.  The 
barriers,  of  which  some  justification  has  been  attempted,  are  merely 
those  formal  observances  by  which  society  aims  to  protect  itself  from 
the  intrusion  of  the  unworthy  and  designing ;  which  all  must  perceive 
to  be  in  some  degree  necessary,  even  to  personal  independence ;  and 
which  common-sense  teaches  us  must  be  of  greater  extent  and  more 
rigorous  application  in  a  crowded  capital  than  a  country  village,  in  an 
English  Almacks  than  an  American  drawing-room.  No  one  will  deny 
that  these  barriers  are  high  and  strictly  guarded  in  England ;  but  it 
would  be  unreasonable  to  impute  as  a  fault  what  is  a  dictate  of  pru- 
dence, or  to  infer  tliat  coldness  and  incivility  must  of  course  lurk  under 
forms  which  have  been  manifestly  imposed  by  the  necessity  of  constant 
circumspection. 

Duly  impressed  with  these  considerations,  the  stranger  will  be  less 
disposed  to  complain  when  arriving  at  any  place  of  fashionable  resort 
in  England ;  at  Tonbridge,  for  instance,  one  of  the  most  aristocratic ; 
he  finds  himself  consigned  to  the  solitary  comfort  of  his  own  apartments, 
without  the  prospect  of  any  of  those  periods  of  social  reunion,  which 
elsewhere  tend  so  strongly  to  break  down  the  barriers  of  reserve  and 
facilitate  the  process  of  introduction  and  acquaintance.  Cardinal  de 
Retz  has  told  us,  that  the  dinner-bell  never  fails  to  disperse  a  mob  in 
France,  and  if  English  travellers  are  to  be  believed,  it  seldom  fails  to 
bring  one  together  in  an  American  hotel ;  but  as  a  social  summons,  no 
such  tocsin  breaks  the  uniformity  of  the  English  manage.  The  travel- 
ler may  dine  indeed  in  the  public  room,  but  it  is  at  a  separate  table,  on 
his  separate  repast ;  he  is  served  with  what  viands,  at  what  hour,  he 
pleases,  but  no  contiguity  of  position  or  interchange  of  friendly  offices 
can  remove  the  impalpable  but  impassable  partition  which  divides  him 
from  his  neighbors.  He  feels  something  of  the  air  of  tlie  penitentiary 
in  the  very  refinements  of  his  luxurious  hostelrie.  But  these  are  inci- 
dents not  without  tlieir  attendant  advantages.  If  the  stranger  is  thus 
separated  from  his  fellows,  he  is  at  least  saved,  in  turn,  from  the  at- 
tempts of  fraud,  and  the  contact  of  impertinence.  This  is,  in  fact,  the 
meaning  of  such  arrangements,  and  if  not  exactly  palatable,  they  are 
at  any  rate  protective.     But  there  are  restrictions  with  regard  to  the 
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fairer  part  of  creation,  and  his  correspondence  with  them,  which  admit 
of  no  such  topics  of  comfort  and  alleviation.  We  nowhere  find  it  sta- 
ted, by  what  steps  it  is  permitted  to  the  English  suitor  to  proceed  from 
the  distant  bow  to  the  morning  call,  always  in  the  presence  of  the  mo- 
ther, the  aunt,  or  other  watchful  guardian ;  and  thence  by  regular  gra- 
dations to  the  heart  and  hand  of  the  object  of  his  wishes.  But  it  is 
enough  for  our  stranger  to  know,  that  Avhatever  may  be  the  laws  of 
strategy,  provided  for  such  cases  in  other  lands,  here  it  is  necessary  to 
begin  his  approaches  with  the  father,  and  to  lay  his  lines  of  earliest 
circumvallation  around  the  watchful  mother.  These  distant  out- works 
must  be  mastered  before  there  is  the  slightest  chance  of  communicating 
even  a  summons  to  the  citadel.  English  travellers,  therefore,  express 
surprise  at  the  artless  confidence  with  which  unmarried  ladies  in  Ame- 
rica commit  themselves  to  the  solitary  chat  with  a  comparative  stranger, 
take  his  hand  or  his  arm  after  a  few  hours'  acquaintance,  and  expose 
themselves  to  the  surprise  of  a  declaration  before  the  extent  of  his 
means  or  the  respectability  of  his  connexion  have  been  discussed  and 
settled.  Between  the  merits  of  these  different  modes  of  procedure,  the 
present  writer  has  neither  the  wish  nor  the  ability  to  arbitrate.  They 
have  their  growth  in  such  widely  different  states  of  society,  that  the  re- 
former must  be  bold  who  should  attempt  to  transpose  or  change  them. 
It  is  sufficient  for  our  present  purpose  to  remark,  that  if  the  visitor  at 
Tonbridge  should  have  failed  to  make  those  preliminary  advances  just 
spoken  of,  his  pleasures  here,  as  an  admirer  of  female  loveliness,  will 
most  probably  be  limited  to  seeing  the  fair  creatures  ride  on  diminutive 
donkeys  (such  is  the  custom  of  Tonbridge)  to  the  wells,  there  to  drink 
the  chalybeate  and  promenade  the  pantiles.  But  what  then  ?  If  he 
have  not  the  entree  of  society,  the  charms  of  nature  and  the  attractions 
of  English  scenery  are  spread  before  him.  His  guide-book  will  tell 
him  of  grotesque  rocks  upon  lonely  heaths  where  Druids  may  have 
worshipped ;  and  of  Bayham  Abbey,  with  its  mouldering  walls  and  *  an- 
tiquary ivy,'  which  still  attests  amidst  its  ruins  the  luxury  and  wealth 
of  its  ancient  masters.  He  may  look  in  one  direction  over  the  broad 
lands  and  towering  spires  of  Eridge  Castle,  or  turning  in  another,  soon 
lose  amidst  the  recollections  of  Penshurst  and  in  the  homage  which  the 
heart  renders  to  departed  virtue,  all  sense  of  the  vexatious  forms  and 
frivolous  though  perhaps  inseparable  distinctions  of  modem  society. 

Approaching  Penshurst  from  Tonbridge,  we  alight  at  the  ancient 
church  which  stands  in  close  contiguity  with  the  family  mansion.  A 
ramble  amidst  its  graves,  a  walk  through  its  solemn  aisles,  a  moment's 
pause  among  its  darkened  monuments,  seems  to  l)e  but  a  suitable  prepa- 
ration for  our  farther  researches.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  enter  one 
of  these  venerable  religious  edifices  of  the  old  world,  which  form  so 
striking  a  feature  in  its  scenery,  without  feeling  in  some  degree  an  im- 
pression as  if  the  dim  and  solemn  fane  were  peopled  with  shadows ;  as 
if  indistinct  forms  were  beckoning  along  its  lonely  aisles,  or  waiting  the 
stranger's  approach  in  its  deep  and  vaulted  recesses.  The  building  ia 
not  always  of  great  extent,  (this  of  Penshurst  is  not  so,)  but  the  impres- 
sion  seems  to  be  the  result  not  more  of  the  solemn  style  of  the  building 
and  its  accessories,  than  of  the  admirable  harmony  which  they  presenre 
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with  the  recollections  and  associations  of  all  around  them.  Hence  it' 
may  well  be  doubted  whether,  if  we  could  transport  one  of  these  time- 
honored  structures  to  our  own  land,  with  all  its  architectural  peculiari- 
ties,  it  would  have  for  us  exactly  the  meaning  or  the  charms  which  it 
possesses  at  home.  Our  career  is  as  yet  too  brief,  our  land  too  full  of 
the  sounds  of  enterprise  and  excitement;  our  interest  lies  too  largely  and 
exclusively  in  the  present  and  the  future.  The  dawning  light  and  the 
keen  air  of  morning  (sgbvus  equis  oriens  anhelis)  are  not,  as  represented 
by  the  poets,  more  uncongenial  to  the  spectral  shapes  of  night,  than  the 
recent  origin  and  energetic  action  of  our  rising  country  to  the  dim  tra- 
ditions and  mouldering  memories  which  have  grown  incorporate  with  the 
weather-stains  and  damps  of  these  hoary  sanctuaries.  At  Penshurst  in 
particular,  so  complete  is  this  harmony  between  the  ideal  and  the  actual, 
and  so  strongly  does  it  bring  before  us  the  image  of  the  past,  that  it 
might  seem  no  unnatural  incident  of  our  reverie,  were  the  grave  and 
reverend  knight,  the  ancient  head  of  the  Sydneys  and  patron  of  the 
church,  once  more  to  enter  with  his  retinue  from  the  neighboring  man- 
sion and  take  his  seat  in  the  family  chancel.  But  of  that  honored 
name  nothing  remains  to  Penshurst  except  the  memory,  and  those 
fading  inscriptions  which  inform  us  that  they  who  slumber  here  bore  it 
irreproachably  in  life,  and  have  long  since  ceased  from  their  earthly 
labors.  Among  these,  however,  we  look  in  vain  for  the  name  of  Sir 
Philip  Sydney.  He  fell  in  a  foreign  land,  and  his  country,  we  are  told, 
mourned  for  him  with  a  loud  and  poignant  lamentation.  His  remains 
were  afterward  transferred  to  Saint  Paul's,  where  the  ruin  which  fell 
at  a  later  periwl  upon  the  great  national  temple  involved  also  the  memo- 
rial of  Sir  Philip  Sydney.  But  it  matters  less,  since  the  achievements 
of  his  pen  and  sword  have  made  all  places  where  the  name  of  England 
comes,  his  monument,  and  every  heart  which  is  alive  to  honor,  a  sanc- 
tuary for  his  memory. 

Let  us  then  pass  on  to  that  venerable  mansion  which  having  wit- 
nessed many  of  the  incidents  of  his  life  may  still  be  considered  the  last- 
ing memorial  of  his  virtues.  Before  us  rises  a  building  irregular  in 
its  design,  but  presenting  an  extensive  line  of  front,  in  which  square 
towers  and  pointed  gables,  connected  by  walls  of  unequal  height,  succeed 
each  other  with  that  sort  of  caprice  which  is  common  in  mansions  of  the 
same  age.  Entering  through  a  spacious  gate-way,  we  cross  a  quadran- 
gular court,  and  gain  access  by  an  unfurnished  passage  to  the  great 
hall,  which  formed  the  distinguishing  feature  of  the  feudal  homestead. 
In  the  vast  extent  of  this  apartment  we  perceive  an  image  of  the  pride 
wliich  gloried  more  in  the  number  of  its  retainers  than  in  the  luxury  or 
refinement  of  its  accommodations.  Oaken  tables,  and  benches  of  the 
same  homely  material,  stretched  from  side  to  side,  show  that  our  ances- 
tors required  but  rude  accessories  to  recommend  to  them  the  substantial 
enjoyments  of  their  miglity  repasts.  Through  lofty  windows  strength- 
ened by  mull  ions  and  decorated  with  intricate  carvings,  the  light  streams 
softened  by  neither  blind  nor  curtain.  The  middle  of  the  hall  is  occu- 
pied by  a  spacious  hearth,  around  which  gathered  the  friends  and  fol- 
lowers of  the  noble  house ;  and  the  fire-utensils  which  still  remain,  and 
which  seem  destined  for  the  consumption  of  entire  forests,  intimate  that 
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the  household  gods  which  presided  here  dealt  in  no  stinted  or  penurious 
economy.  There  was  scarcely  need  of  flue  or  chimney,  for  ihe  smoke 
curling  up  among  the  interlacing  rafters  of  the  roof,  might  long  gather 
in  its  ample  cavity  without  threatening  those  below  with  serious  incon- 
venience. It  is  curious  to  observe  that  when  at  length  so  obvious  a  con- 
trivance as  the  chimney  grew  into  more  general  use,  its  introduction  was 
opposed  by  much  the  same  sort  of  arguments  as  have  in  other  ages  re- 
sisted  the  encroachments  of  change  and  novelty.  A  moralist  of  the 
times  has  left  us  his  recorded  opinion,  that  nothing  but  agues  and  ca- 
tarrhs had  followed  the  abandonment  of  that  old  and  genial  practice 
which  planted  the  fire  in  the  middle  of  the  room  and  left  the  smoke  to 
spread  its  sable  canopy  aloft.  Another  peculiarity  in  this  picture  of 
ancient  manners  was  the  slightly-raised  platform  called  the  dais,  at  the 
farther  extremity  of  the  liall,  which  reminds  us  of  the  distinction  that 
was  preserved  even  in  the  hours  of  convivial  relaxation,  between  the 
family  of  the  lord  and  its  dependants.  Nor  was  this  distinction  in  gene- 
ral one  of  place  alone :  in  most  of  the  wealthy  and  noble  houses  of  the 
period,  it  portended  a  corresponding  distinction  in  the  quality  of  the  ibod. 
Hence  in  the  homely  times  in  which  Ben  Jonson  has  apostrophized  Pens- 
hurst, it  is  mentioned  as  an  honorable  instance  of  the  hospitality  of  its 
owner,  that 

'tlirre  each  guest  mifrht  cat, 

Without  hiH  fear,  and  r>f  the lord'v  own  meat; 
Wlicro  tbn!<ninf)  b«er,  Imard,  and  Pelf-same  winO| 
That  is  Iiiti  lordship's,  ahull  be  also  mine' 

*  A  strange  topic  of  praise,'  remarks  Giflbrd,  *  to  those  who  are  unac- 
quainted with  tlie  practice  of  those  times;  but  in  fact  the  liberal  mode  of 
hospitality  licrc  recorded  was  almost  peculiar  to  this  noble  person.  The 
great  dined  at  long  tables,  (they  had  no  other  in  their  vast  halls,)  and 
permitted  many  guests  to  sit  down  with  them ;  but  the  gradations  of  rank 
and  fortune  were  rigidly  maintained,  and  the  dishes  grew  visibly  coarser 
as  they  receded  from  the  head  of  the  table.'  To  sit  below  the  salt,  is  a 
phrase  with  which  the  romances  of  Scott  have  made  us  familiar,  and 
which  originated,  it  seems,  in  the  custom  of  placing  a  large  salt-cellar  near 
the  middle  of  the  table,  not  more  for  convenience  than  witli  reference  to 
the  distribution  of  the  guests. 

The  same  s])irit  which  presided  over  the  appointments  of  this  stately 
hall  extended  itself  to  the  other  apartments  and  remoter  details  of  the 
liousehold.  Every  where  there  is  the  same  reference  to  the  power  and 
even  the  supervision  of  the  lord,  manifested  in  the  long  suites  of  rooms 
which  open  u])on  each  other,  (the  hall  just  mentioned  is  commanded  by  a 
small  window  opening  from  a  superior  and  adjacent  apartment,)  as  if  to 
give  the  master  at  one  glance  a  view  of  the  numl)er  and  a  knowledge 
of  the  pursuits  of  the  inmates.  The  ideas  of  the  architects  of  that  age 
seem  to  have  been  limited  in  their  object,  to  realizing  an  image  of  the 
great  feudal  principle  of  pret'minence  and  protection  on  the  one  side, 
submissiveness  and  reliance  on  the  other.  Hence  designs  and  arrange- 
ments so  little  consistent  with  the  privacy  and  personal  independence 
which  we  regard  at  present  as  indispensable  to  every  scheme  of  domestic 
accommodation.     But  these  artists  were  not  limited  alone  by  adefecstiye 
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conception  of  the  objects  of  their  art ;  they  were  also  embarrassed  in 
in  its  execution  by  the  unequal  manner  in  which  the  different  branches 
of  it  had  been  cultivated  and  improved.  It  is  doubtless  a  remark  which 
will  admit  of  very  general  application,  that  the  arts  which  may  be  made 
subservient  to  embellishment  and  magnificence,  have  always  far  out- 
stripped those  which  only  conduce  to  comfort  and  convenience.  The 
savage  paints  his  body  with  gorgeous  colors,  who  wants  a  blanket 
to  protect  him  from  the  cold ;  and  nations  have  heaped  up  pyramids 
to  enhance  their  sense  of  importance,  who  have  dwelt  contentedly  in 
dens  and  caves  of  the  earth.  Something  of  the  same  incongruity  may 
be  remarked  at  Penshurst,  and  other  English  mansions  of  the  same  age 
and  order ;  where  we  sometimes  ascend  to  galleries  of  inestimable 
paintings  over  steps  roughly  hewn  with  the  axe,  and  look  upon  ceilings 
of  the  most  exquisite  and  elaborate  carving  suspended  over  floors  which 
have  never  had  the  benefit  of  the  joiner's  plane. 

In  tlie  tastes,  too,  and  personal  habits  of  that  elder  period,  contrasts 
of  a  not  less  striking  nature  might  be  easily  pointed  out.  We  may 
doubt,  for  instance,  whether  beauty  will  ever  array  itself  in  apparel  of 
more  cost  and  profusion  than  that  in  which  the  high-born  dames  of 
Wresill  and  Penshurst  swept  through  their  stately  apartments.  Gran- 
deur will  never  make  its  presence  felt  by  a  greater  weight  of  ceremony, 
nor  ever  extend  a  more  watchful  and  provident  care  to  all  the  equipage 
of  rank  and  ostentation.  Flattery,  we  may  safely  assert,  will  never 
offer  its  incense  in  a  more  seductive  form,  than  when  it  borrowed  the 
pencil  of  Holbein  and  the  lyre  of  Spenser.  Yet  these  persons  were  the 
same  who  trodo  upon  floors  strewn  witli  rushes,  and  deemed  it  a  point 
of  nicety  and  refinement  if  these  were  changed  sufficiently  of^en  to  pre- 
vent the  soiling  of  their  clothes.  They  are  the  same  who  dined  without 
forks,  and  thought  pewter  dishes  too  great  a  luxury  to  be  used  in  com- 
mon by  the  highest  nobility  ;  who  transported  their  ladies  on  pillions  for 
want  of  coaches,  and  themselves  struggled  through  mire  for  want  of 
pavements ;  who,  with  a  knowledge  of  the  manufacture  of  glass,  and 
I)ossossed  beyond  ourselves  of  an  exquisite  skill  in  coloring  it,  were  yet 
too  frugal  or  careless  to  use  it  freely  in  lighting  their  houses.  It  was 
an  age  when  the  sick  were  plied  with  such  delicate  restoratives  as 
<  mummy  and  the  flesh  of  hedge-hogs,'  and  tables  loaded  with  such 
dainties  as  cranes,  lapwings,  sea-gulls,  bitterns  and  curlews.  Such  is 
the  unequal  progress  which  is  often  maintained  in  habits  of  undistin- 
guishing  luxury  and  habits  of  genuine  refinement;  so  great  the  differ- 
ence between  a  state  of  society  which  aims  at  the  gratification  of  pride, 
and  one  which  contents  itself  with  diffusing  comfort  and  promoting  se- 
curity. 

It  would  be  easy,  no  doubt,  to  draw  from  this  sketch  of  ancient  man- 
ners many  reflections  consoling  to  our  own  sense  of  superior  comfort 
and  discernment.  But  the  subject  is  susceptible  of  being  viewed  under 
aspects  not  so  flattering  yet  more  instructive.  Who  is  there  gross  enough 
to  pride  himself  on  superior  wisdom  because  Kepler  believed  that  the 
earth  was  a  vast  animal  which  breathed  and  reasoned,  or  to  claim  the 
palm  of  comparative  merit  because  Sir  Thomas  More  listened  to  the 
babbling  of  a  pretended  prophetess,  and  Luther  waged  what  he  con- 
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sidered  no  visionary  but  actual  combats  with  the  powers  of  darkness. 
If  then  we  have  dwelt  on  the  defects  of  an  age  when  civilization  was 
still  struggling  with  the  remains  of  barbarism,  it  is  to  foster  no  spirit  of 
vain  exultation :  it  is  rather  to  turn  with  increased  pleasure  from  those 
stains  which  disfigure  the  picture,  to  the  contemplation  of  the  more  pro- 
minent and  brilliant  figures  which  occupy  the  fore-ground.  We  remem- 
ber that  upon  times  thus  backward  in  many  of  the  refinements  of  life, 
and  scarcely  yet  freed  from  the  dregs  of  medi-oeval  darkness,  genius 
and  virtue  have  thrown  a  lustre  by  their  presence,  not  merely  sufficient 
to  retrieve  them  from  our  scorn,  but  to  make  them  in  some  respects  the 
object  of  our  admiration  and  even  envy.  Perhaps,  if  it  were  submitted 
to  our  choice  to  take  our  places  at  will  in  any  circle  which  genius  and 
merit  have  ever  dignified  and  adorned,  none  could  justly  claim  our  pre- 
ference over  that  of  Penshurst,  at  the  time  when  Sir  Philip  Sydney  sate 
there  in  the  same  group  with  his  lovely  sister,  the  Countess  of  Pembroke, 
and  with  Edmund  Spenser,  the  poet  of  *  the  Fadrie  Queen.'  Of  the 
first  of  these  eminent  persons,  it  is  enough  to  say,  that  his  own  age  con- 
ceded to  him  the  style  of  *  the  Incomparable,'  and  that  posterity  has 
amply  ratified  the  title.  The  second  is  known  to  us  by  that  affectionate 
tribute  of  her  brother's  love,  which  has  identified  the  name  of  the 
Countess  of  Pembroke  with  his  principal  work  ;  nor  will  the  latest  readers 
of  English  literature  be  forgetful  of  one  whose  memory  Jonson  has  em- 
balmed in  the  sweetest  inscription  that  ever  flowed  from  a  poet's  pen. 
Of  Spenser,  the  last  but  not  least  illustrious  of  the  honored  group,  it 
is  only  necessary  to  say,  that  as  he  shared  the  hospitality,  so  he  has  not 
left  unsung  the  praises  of  Penshurst.  Where  is  the  circle  which  shall 
again  combine  so  many  claims  to  our  admiration  and  respect  1  What 
age  shall  presume  to  vaunt  itself  for  genius  or  for  virtue  above  the  age 
of  Sydney  and  of  Spenser  ? 

Later  times  have  added  to  the  social  and  literary  lustre  of  Penshurst. 
It  has  been  still  farther  illustrated  by  the  talents  and  fame  of  Algernon 
Sydney,  whose  name  never  fails  to  awaken  the  sympathies  of  every 
friend  of  liberty  for  his  honorable  labors  and  unhappy  fate.  It  has 
numbered  among  its  guests  and  its  eulogists  such  men  as  Jonson, 
Waller,  and  Southey  ;  finally,  even  in  our  own  time  it  has  seen  its  hori- 
zon momently  illuminated  by  the  brief  but  dazzling  splendors  of  the 
poet  Shelly.  This  last  was  of  the  lineage  of  Sydney,  and  shared  the 
talents  and  proud  integrity,  but  not  the  wisdom  and  milder  virtues  of  his 
house.  It  only  remains  to  say,  tliat  the  dwelling  and  estate  of  the  Syd- 
neys  lias  passed  into  other  hands,  but  finds,  it  would  seem,  in  Liord 
De  Lisle  a  proprietor  not  insensible  to  the  worth  nor  regardless  of  the 
memory  of  his  far-famed  predecessors. 

Thus  the  remarks  intended,  draw  to  an  end.  We  leave  the  halls  of 
Penshurst,  and  the  gates  of  that  venerated  mansion  close  behind  us  for- 
ever. Even  thus  did  they  close  ages  ago  upon  him,  the  light  and  honor 
of  that  ancient  house,  who,  leaving  it  in  the  glow  of  health,  in  the  pride 
of  manly  beauty,  in  the  aspirations  of  a  high  but  not  a  haughty  spirit, 
was  destined  never  to  cross  that  paternal  threshold  more.  The  bless- 
ings that  went  with  him  have  mouldered  on  the  lips  that  pronounced 
them ;  the  tears  that  mourned  his  fall  have  dried  upon  the  lids  from 
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which  they  streamed ;  all  who  knew  and  loved,  all  who  watched  and 
wept  for  Sir  Philip  Sydney  are  silent  in  the  dust  to  which  he  himself 
has  long  been  gathered.  Yet  does  not  his  spirit  commune  with  ours  as 
we  tread  the  halls  once  familiar  with  his  presence,  or  gaze  upon  those 
all  but  animated  portraits  which  Penshurst  still  numbers  among  the 
richest  of  its  treasures  ?  Does  nothing  survive  here  of  so  much  honor, 
so  much  courtesy,  so  much  courage,  to  elevate  us  by  its  example  and 
to  inspire  us  with  new  hope,  ere  we  turn  again  to  tread  the  toilsome 
mazes  of  the  world  ?  Let  the  acknowledgments  of  all  those  who  with 
no  unworthy  or  unreflecting  spirit  have  traced  these  paths,  reply  ;  or 
rather  let  the  answer  embody  itself  in  the  words  of  a  poet,  who,  while 
expressing  his  own  sense  of  the  merits  of  Sydney,  has  but  given  a 
suitable  expression  to  sentiments  which  find  an  echo  in  every  bosom : 

'  Ahe  days  of  old  familiar  to  thy  mind, 
Oh  reader?    Hast  thou  let  the  midnight  hour 
Pass  unperceiv'd,  whilst  thou  in  fancy  lived 
With  high-bom  beautiea  and  enamor'd  cbiofa, 
Sharing  their  hopes,  and  with  a  breathless  joy. 
Whose  expectation  touched  the  verge  of  pain, 
Following  their  dangerous  fortunes?    If  such  lore 
Has  ever  thrill'd  thy  boeiom,  thou  wilt  tread 
As  with  a  pilgrim's  reverential  thoughts 
The  groves  of  Penshurst    Sydney  here  was  born, 
Sydney,  than  whom  no  gentler,  braver  man 
His  own  delightful  genius  ever  feign'd, 
Illustrating  the  vales  of  Arcady, 
With  courteous  courage  and  with  loyal  loves. 
Upon  his  natal  day  an  acorn  here 
Was  planted ;  it  grow  up  a  stately  oak. 
And  in  the  beauty  of  its  strength  it  stood 
And  flourished,  when  his  perishable  part 
Had  mouldered  dust  to  dust    That  stately  oak 
Itself  hath  perished  now,  but  Sydney's  fame 
Endureth  in  his  own  immortal  works.' 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Before  the  extension  of  commerce  and  manufactories  in  Europe,  the 
hospitality  of  the  rich  and  the  great,  from  the  sovereign  down  to  the 
smallest  baron,  exceeded  every  thing  which  in  the  present  times  we  can 
easily  form  a  notion  of.  Westminster  Hall  was  the  dining-room  of 
William  Rufus,  and  might  frequently  perhaps  not  be  too  large  for  his 
company.  It  was  reckoned  a  piece  of  magnificence  in  Thomas  d 
Becket  that  he  strewed  the  floor  of  his  hall  with  clear  hay  or  rushes  in 
the  season,  in  order  that  the  knights  and  squires  who  could  not  get  seats 
might  not  spoil  their  fine  clothes  when  they  sat  down  on  the  floor  to  eat 
their  dinner.  The  great  Earl  of  Warwick  is  said  to  have  entertained 
every  day,  at  his  different  manors,  thirty  thousand  people  ;  and  though 
the  number  may  have  been  exaggerated,  it  must  however  have  been 
very  great  to  admit  of  such  exaggeration.  The  personal  expenses  of 
the  great  proprietors  having  gradually  increased  with  the  extension  of 
commerce  and  manufactures,  it  was  impossible  that  the  number  of 
their  retainers  should  not  as  gradually  diminish.  Having  sold  their 
birth-right,  not  like  Esau,  for  a  mesa  of  pottage  in  time  of  hunger  and 
necessity,  but  in  the  wantonness  of  plenty  for  trinkets  and  baubles,  fitter 
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to  be  the  play-things  of  children  than  the  serious  pursuits  of  men,  they 
became  as  insignificant  as  any  substantial  burgher  or  tradesmen  in  a 

city*  Wealth  op  Nations:  Book  m^  Chap.  if. 

The  plania-genista  or  broom  having  been  ordinarily  used  for  strewing 
floors,  became  an  emblem  of  humility,  and  was  borne  as  such  by  Fulke, 
Earl  of  Anjou,  grandfather  of  Henry  II.,  King  of  England,  in  his  pil- 
grimage to  the  Holy  Land.  The  name  of  the  royal  house  of  Planta- 
genet  is  said  to  be  derived  from  this  circumstance. 

HUKT'S  EZZMFLABS  OF  TUDOB  ABCHITJCTUiUE. 

Eleven  continued  to  be  the  dining  hour  of  the  nobility,  down  to  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  though  it  was  still  kept  up  to  ten 
o'clock  in  the  Universities,  where  the  established  system  is  not  so  easily 
altered  as  in  private  families.  -  •  •  The  lord  and  his  principal  guests 
sate  at  the  upper  end  of  the  first  table,  which  was  therefore  called  the 
lord's  board-end.  The  ofllicers  of  his  household  and  inferior  guests  at 
long  tables  below  in  the  hall.  In  the  middle  of  each  table  stood  a  great 
salt-cellar,  and  as  particular  care  was  taken  to  place  the  guests  accord- 
ing to  their  rank,  it  became  a  mark  of  distinction  whether  a  person  sate 
above  or  below  the  salt.  •  •  •  Pewter  plates  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
were  too  costly  to  be  used  in  common  by  the  highest  nobility.  In  Ry- 
mer's  Foedera  is  a  license  granted  in  1430  for  a  ship  to  carry  certain 
commodities  for  the  express  use  of  the  King  of  Scotland,  among  which 
are  particularly  mentioned  a  supply  of  pewter  dishes  and  wooden  trench- 
ers.    *  Octo  duodcnis  vasorum  dc  pewter,  mile  et  ducentis  ciphis  ligneis.^ 

AjUCHSOLOaXA. 

The  use  of  forks  did  not  prevail  in  England  till  the  reign  of  James  I. 

CO&YAT. 

In  the  list  of  birds  served  up  to  table  were  many  fowls  which  are 
now  discarded  as  little  better  than  rank  carrion,  such  as  cranes,  lap- 
wings, sea-gulls,  bitterns,  ruffs,  kerlews,  etc.       gbo«'8  Aima,  Rkfmtow. 

The  use  of  coaches  is  said  to  have  been  first  introduced  into  England 
by  Fitz-Allan,  earl  of  Arundel,  A.  D.  1580.  Before  that  time  ladies 
chiefly  rode  on  horseback,  either  single  on  their  palfreys,  or  double,  be- 
hind some  i)erson  on  a  pillion.  In  cases  of  sickness  or  bad  weather,  they 
had  horse-litters  and  vehicles  called  chairs,  or  carrs,  or  charres. 
Glazed  windows  were  introduced  into  England,  A.  D.  1180. 

ANDEBSON'8  IIlSTOftT  OV  COSI 


The  ceilings  of  that  part  of  Wresill  Castle  left  standing  by  the  Com- 
monwealth's soldiers  still  appear  richly  carved,  and  the  sides  of  the 
rooms  are  ornamented  with  a  groat  profusion  of  ancient  sculpture  finely 
executed  in  wood,  exhibiting  the  ancient  bearings,  crests,  badges  and 
devices  of  the  Percy  family,  in  a  great  variety  of  forms,  set  off  with  all 
the  advantages  of  painting,  gilding  and  imagery.  •  •  •  Nobleken  in 
Henry  the  Eighth's  time  were  obliged  to  carry  all  the  beds,  hangings 
and  furniture  with  them  when  they  removed.  The  usual  manner  of 
hanging  the  rooms  in  the  old  castles  was  only  to  cover  the  naked  walls 
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with  tapestry  or  arras  hung  upon  tenter  hooks,  from  which  they  were 
easily  taken  down  upon  every  removal.  On  such  an  occasion  the  num- 
ber of  carts  employed  in  a  considerable  family  must  have  formed  a 
caravan  nearly  as  large  as  those  which  traverse  the  deserts  of  the 
East.  •  •  .  At  the  time  of  the  Northumberland  House-hold  book, 
glass,  though  it  had  perhaps  been  long  applied  to  the  decorating  churches, 
was  not  very  commonly  used  in  dwelling-houses  or  castles. 

Archjeoloqxa. 

Rooms  provided  with  chimnies  are  noticed  as  a  luxury  by  the  author 
of  Pierce  Ploughman.  <  Now,'  says  an  author  still  more  recent,  *  have 
we  many  chimnies,  and  yet  our  tenderlings  complain  of  rheums,  catarrhs 
and  poses,  (colds  in  the  head.)  Then  had  we  none  but  rcre  dosses, 
(plates  of  iron  or  a  coating  of  brick  to  enable  the  wall  to  resist  the 
flame,)  and  our  heads  did  never  ache.  For  as  the  smoke  in  those  days 
was  supposed  to  be  a  sufficient  hardening  for  the  timber  of  the  house,  so 
it  was  reputed  a  far  better  medicine  to  keep  the  good  man  and  his  family 
from  the  quacke,  (ague,)  or  pose,  wherewith,  as  then,  very  few  were  oft 

acquainted.  Haabison's  Descbiption  of  England  pbefdcxd  to  Holxnshso. 


in  XT  I  o  u    or    thxocritob,    uv     william    cuiddov. 


Thou  wanderer  where  the  wild  wood  ceajseleaB  breathes 

The  sweetly-murmuring  strain,  from  failing  rilJs 

Or  soft  autumnal  gales ;  O !  seek  thou  there 

Some  fountain  gargling  from  the  rifted  rock, 

Of  pure  translucent  wave,  whoee  maivent  ^reen 

Is  loved  by  gentlest  nymphs,  and  all  the  tram 

Of  that  chaste  goddess  of  the  silver  bow ; 

For  silent,  shady  groves,  by  purling  springs. 

Delight  the  train,  and  through  the  ghding  hours 

Their  nimble  feet  in  mazy  trances  wind ; 

And  oft  at  eve,  tlie  wondering  swain  hath  heard 

nrhe  Arcadian  pipe  and  breathing  minstrelsy. 

From  joyous  troops  of  those  rude  deities 

Whose  homes  are  on  the  steep  and  rocky  mount, 

Or  by  the  silver  wave  in  woody  dell, 

And  know  the  shrine,  with  flowery  myrtles  veiled. 

All  lonely  placed  by  that  wild  mountam  stream, 

That  from  the  sacred  liills,  like  ilippocrene. 

With  warbling  numbers,  softly  glides  along. 

Kneel  humbly  there,  and  at  the  auspicious  time, 

Invoke  the  listening  spirit  to  my  aid. 

That  I  may  fly  the  nymph  of  slmpely  form. 

Whose  fragrant  brow  inwoven  wreaths  adorn, 

Of  blushing  rose  and  ivy  tendrils  green. 

Then  swear  for  me  to  deck  the  &voriiuf  shrine 

With  flowrets,  blooming  from  the  lap  of  Spring, 

And  on  the  sculptured  pile,  with  solemn  vow. 

The  tender  kid  devote  m  sacrifice. 

So  may  my  heavinjg  bosom  rest  serene. 

Nor  wmged  spells  incite  the  soul  again 

To  love  the  soft  eyed  maid  Zenoph^^e. 

VOL.  XXIII.  42 
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THE      LEGEND     OF     DON      RODERICK. 


MnUHXR     TWO. 


The  course  of  our  legendary  narration  now  returns  to  notice  the  for- 
tunes of  Count  Julian,  after  his  departure  from  Toledo,  to  resume  his 
government  on  the  coast  of  Barbary.  He  left  the  Countess  Frandina 
at  Algeziras,  his  paternal  domain,  for  the  province  under  his  command 
was  threatened  with  invasion.  In  fact,  when  he  arrived  at  Ceuta  he 
found  his  post  in  imminent  danger  from  the  all-conquering  Moslems. 
The  Arabs  of  the  East,  the  followers  of  Mahomet,  having  subjugated 
several  of  the  most  potent  oriental  kingdoms,  had  established  their  seat 
of  empire  at  Damascus,  where,  at  this  time,  it  was  filled  by  Waled 
Almanzor,  sumamed  *  the  Sword  of  God.'  From  thence  the  tide  of 
Moslem  conquest  had  rolled  on  to  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic ;  so  that  all 
Almagreb,  or  Western  Africa,  had  submitted  to  the  standard  of  the  pro- 
phet, with  the  exception  of  a  portion  of  Tingitania,  lying  along  the 
straits  ;  being  the  province  held  by  the  Goths  of  Spain,  and  commanded 
by  Count  Julian.  The  Arab  invaders  were  a  hundred  thousand  strong, 
most  of  them  veteran  troops,  seasoned  in  warfare  and  accustomed  to  vic- 
tory. They  were  led  by  an  old  Arab  general,  Muza  ben  Nosier,  to  whom 
was  confided  the  government  of  Almagreb ;  most  of  which  he  had  him- 
self conquered.  The  ambition  of  this  veteran  was  to  make  the  Moslem 
conquest  complete,  by  expelling  the  Christians  from  the  African  shores; 
with  this  view  his  troops  menaced  the  few  remaining  Grothic  fortresses  of 
Tingitania,  while  he  himself  sat  down  in  person  before  the  walls  of  Ceuta. 
The  Arab  chieftain  had  been  rendered  confident  by  continual  success, 
and  thought  nothing  could  resist  his  arras  and  the  sacred  standard  of  the 
prophet.  Impatient  of  the  tedious  delays  of  a  siege,  he  led  his  troops 
boldly  against  the  rock-built  towers  of  Ceuta,  and  attempted  to  take  the 
place  by  storm.  The  onset  was  fierce,  and  the  struggle  desperate :  the 
swarthy  sons  of  the  desert  were  light  and  vigorous,  and  of  fiery  spirits  ; 
but  the  Goths,  inured  to  danger  on  this  frontier,  retained  the  stubborn 
valor  of  their  race,  so  impaired  among  their  brethren  in  Spain.  They 
were  commanded,  too,  by  one  skilled  in  warfare  and  ambitious  of  renown. 
After  a  vehement  conflict,  the  Moslem  assailants  were  repulsed  from  all 
points,  and  driven  from  the  walls.  Don  Julian  sallied  forth,  and 
harassed  them  in  their  retreat ;  and  so  severe  was  the  carnage,  that  the 
veteran  Musa  was  fain  to  break  up  his  camp,  and  retire  confounded 
from  the  siege. 

The  victory  at  Ceuta  resounded  throughout  Tingitania,  and  spread 
universal  joy.  On  every  side  were  heard  shouts  of  exultation  mingled 
with  praises  of  Count  Julian.  He  was  hailed  by  the  people,  wherever 
he  went,  as  their  deliverer,  and  blessings  were  invoked  upon  his  head. 
The  heart  of  Count  Julian  was  lifted  up,  and  his  spirit  swelled  within 
him  ;  but  it  was  with  noble  and  virtuous  pride,  for  he  was  conscious  of 
having  merited  the  blessings  of  his  country. 
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In  the  midst  of  his  exultation,  and  while  the  rejoicings  of  the  people 
were  yet  sounding  in  his  ears,  the  page  arrived  who  bore  the  letter  from 
his  unfortunate  daughter. 

'  What  tidings  from  the  king  V  said  the  count,  as  the  page  knelt 
before  him  :  '  None,  my  lord,'  replied  the  youth,  *  but  I  bear  a  letter  sent 
in  all  haste  by  the  Lady  Florinda.' 

He  took  the  letter  from  his  bosom  and  presented  it  to  his  lord.  As 
Count  Julian  read  it,  his  countenance  darkened  and  fell.  *  This,'  said 
he,  bitterly,  *  is  my  reward  for  serving  a  tyrant ;  and  these  are  the 
honors  heaped  on  me  by  my  country,  while  fighting  its  battles  in  a 
foreign  land.  May  evil  overtake  me,  and  infamy  rest  upon  my  name, 
if  I  cease  until  I  have  full  measure  of  revenge.' 

Count  Julian  was  vehement  in  his  passions,  and  took  no  counsel  in 
his  wrath.  His  spirit  was  haughty  in  the  extreme,  but  destitute  of  true 
magnanimity,  and  when  once  wounded  turned  to  gall  and  venom.  A 
dark  and  malignant  hatred  entered  into  his  soul,  not  only  against  Don 
Roderick,  but  against  all  Spain :  he  looked  upon  it  as  the  scene  of  his 
disgrace,  a  land  in  which  his  family  was  dishonored :  and,  in  seeking 
to  avenge  the  wrongs  he  had  suffered  from  his  sovereign,  he  meditated 
against  his  native  country  one  of  the  blackest  schemes  of  treason  that 
ever  entered  into  the  human  heart. 

The  plan  of  Count  Julian  was  to  hurl  King  Roderick  from  his  throne, 
and  to  deliver  all  Spain  into  the  hands  of  the  infidels.  In  concerting 
and  executing  this  treacherous  plot,  it  seemed  as  if  his  whole  nature 
was  changed ;  every  lofty  and  generous  sentiment  was  stifled,  and  he 
stooped  to  the  meanest  dissimulation.  His  first  object  was  to  extricate 
his  family  from  the  power  of  the  king,  and  to  remove  it  from  Spain  before 
his  treason  should  be  known ;  his  next,  to  deprive  the  country  of  its  re- 
maining means  of  defence  against  an  invader. 

With  these  dark  purposes  at  heart,  but  with  an  open  and  serene 
countenance,  he  crossed  to  Spain,  and  repaired  to  the  court  at  Toledo. 
Wherever  he  came  he  was  hailed  with  acclamations  as  a  victorious 
general,  and  appeared  in  the  presence  of  his  sovereign  radiant  with  the 
victory  at  Ceuta.  Concealing  from  King  Roderick  his  knowledge  of 
the  outrage  upon  his  house,  he  professed  nothing  but  the  most  devoted 
loyalty  and  affection. 

The  king  loaded  him  with  favors  ;  seeking  to  appease  his  own  con- 
science by  heaping  honors  upon  the  father  in  atonement  of  the  deadly 
wrong  inflicted  upon  his  child.  He  regarded  Count  Julian,  also,  as  a  man 
able  and  experienced  in  warfare,  and  took  his  advice  in  all  matters  re- 
lating to  the  military  affairs  of  the  kingdom.  The  count  magnified  the 
dangers  that  threatened  the  frontier  under  his  command,  and  prevailed 
upon  the  king  to  send  thither  the  best  horses  and  arms  remaining  from 
the  time  of  Witiza,  there  being  no  need  of  them  in  the  centre  of  Spain 
in  its  present  tranquil  state.  The  residue,  at  his  suggestion,  was  sta- 
tioned on  the  frontiers  of  Gallia ;  so  that  the  kingdom  was  left  almost 
wholly  without  defence  against  any  sudden  irruption  from  the  south. 

Having  thus  artfully  arranged  his  plans,  and  all  things  being  pre- 
pared for  his  return  to  Africa,  he  obtained  permission  to  withdraw  his 
daughter  from  the  court,  and  leave  her  with  her  mother,  the  Countess 
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Frandina,  who,  he  pretended,  lay  dangerously  ill  at  Algeziras.  Count 
Julian  issued  out  of  the  gate  of  the  city,  followed  by  a  shining  band 
of  chosen  followers,  while  beside  him,  on  a  palfrey,  rode  the  pale  and 
weeping  Florinda.  The  populace  hailed  and  blessed  him  as  he  passed, 
but  his  heart  turned  from  them  with  loathing.  As  he  crossed  the  bridge 
of  tli^  Tagus,  he  looked  back  with  a  dark  brow  upon  Toledo,  and  raised 
his  mailed  hand  and  shook  it  at  the  royal  palace  of  King  Roderick, 
which  crested  the  rocky  height.  ^  A  father's  curse,'  said  he,  *  be  upon 
thee  and  thine  !  May  desolation  fall  upon  thy  dwelling,  and  confusion 
and  defeat  upon  thy  realm !' 

In  his  journeyings  through  the  country,  he  looked  round  him  with  a 
malignant  eye ;  the  pipe  of  the  shepherd,  and  the  song  of  the  husband- 
man, were  as  discord  to  his  soul ;  every  sight  and  sound  of  human 
happiness  sickened  him  at  hean,  and,  in  the  bitterness  of  his  spirit,  he 
prayed  that  he  might  see  the  whole  scene  of  prosperity  laid  waste  with 
hro  and  sword  by  the  invader. 

The  story  of  domestic  outrage  and  disgrace  liad  already  been  made 
known  to  the  Countess  Frandina.  When  the  hapless  Florinda  came  in 
presence  of  her  mother,  she  fell  on  her  neck,  and  hid  her  face  in  her 
bosom,  and  wept ;  but  the  countess  shed  never  a  tear,  for  she  was  a 
woman  haughty  of  spirit  and  strong  of  heart.  She  looked  her  husband 
sternly  in  the  face.  *  Perdition  light  upon  thy  head,'  said  she,  *  if  thou 
submit  to  this  dishonor.  For  my  own  part,  woman  as  I  am,  I  will  as- 
semble the  followers  of  my  house,  nor  rest  until  rivers  of  blood  have 
washed  away  this  stain.' 

*  Be  satisfied,'  replied  the  count ;  *  vengeance  is  on  foot,  and  will  be 
sure  and  ample.' 

Being  now  in  his  own  domains,  surrounded  by  his  relatives  and 
friends,  Count  Julian  went  on  to  complete  his  web  of  treason.  In  this 
he  was  aided  by  his  brother-in-law,  Oppas,  the  Bishop  of  Seville :  a 
man  dark  and  perfidious  as  the  night,  but  devout  in  demeanor,  and 
smoothly  plausible  in  council.  This  artful  prelate  had  contrived  to 
work  himself  into  the  entire  confidence  of  the  king,  and  had  even  pre- 
vailed ujKjn  him  to  permit  his  nephews,  Evan  and  Siseburto,  the  exiled 
sons  of  Witiza,  to  return  into  Spain.  They  resided  in  Andalusia,  and 
were  now  looked  to  as  fit  instruments  in  the  present  traitorous  con- 
spiracy. 

By  the  advice  of  the  bishop.  Count  Julian  called  a  secret  meeting  of 
his  relatives  and  adherents  on  a  wild  rocky  mountain,  not  far  from  Con- 
suegra.  and  which  still  bears  the  Moorish  appellation  of  *  La  Sierra  de 
Calderin,'  or  the  mountain  of  treason.  When  all  were  assembled. 
Count  Julian  appeared  among  them,  accompanied  by  the  bishop  and  by 
the  Countess  Frandina.  Then  gathering  around  him  those  who  were  of 
his  blood  and  kindred,  he  revealed  the  outrage  that  had  been  offered  to 
their  house.  He  represented  to  them  that  Roderick  was  their  legitimate 
enemy ;  that  he  had  dethroned  Witiza.  their  relation,  and  had  now  stained 
the  honor  of  one  of  the  most  illustrious  daughters  of  their  line.  The 
Countess  Frandina  seconded  his  words.  She  was  a  woman  majestic  in 
person  and  eloquent  of  tongue  ;  and  being  inspired  by  a  mother's  feel- 
ings, her  speech  aroused  the  assembled  cavaliers  to  fury. 
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The  count  took  advantage  of  the  excitement  of  the  nK)ment  to  unfold 
his  plan.  The  main  object  was  to  dethrone  Don  Roderick,  and  give  the 
crown  to  the  sons  of  the  late  King  Witiza.  By  this  means  they  would 
visit  the  sins  of  the  tyrant  upon  his  head,  and,  at  the  same  time,  restore 
the  regal  honors  to  their  line.  For  this  purpose  their  own  force  would 
be  sufficient ;  but  they  might  procure  the  aid  of  Muza  ben  Nosier,  the 
Arabian  general  in  Mauritania,  who  would  no  doubt  gladly  send  a  part 
of  his  troops  into  Spain  to  assist  in  the  enterprise. 

The  plot  thus  suggested  by  Count  Julian  received  the  unholy  sanction 
of  Bishop  Oppas,  who  engaged  to  aid  it  secretly  with  all  his  influence 
and  means :  for  he  had  great  wealth  and  possessions,  and  many  retain- 
ers. The  example  of  tne  reverend  prelate  determined  all  who  might 
otherwise  have  wavered,  and  they  bound  themselves  by  dreadful  oaths 
to  be  true  to  the  conspiracy.  Count  Julian  undertook  to  proceed  to 
Africa  and  seek  the  camp  of  Muza,  to  negotiate  for  his  aid,  while  the 
bishop  was  to  keep  about  the  person  of  King  Roderick,  and  lead  him 
into  the  net  prepared  for  him. 

All  things  being  thus  arranged,  Count  Julian  gathered  together  his 
treasure,  and  taking  his  wife  and  daughter  and  all  his  household,  aban- 
doned the  country  he  meant  to  betray ;  embarking  at  Malaga  for  Ceuta. 
The  gate  in  the  wall  of  that  city,  through  which  they  went  forth,  con- 
tinued for  ages  to  bear  the  name  of  Puerta  dc  la  Cava,  or  the  gate  of  the 
harlot ;  for  such  was  the  opprobrious  and  unmerited  appellation  bestow- 
ed by  the  Moors  on  the  unhappy  Florinda. 

When  Count  Julian  had  placed  his  family  in  security  in  Ceuta,  sur- 
rounded by  soldiery  devoted  to  his  fortunes,  he  took  with  him  a  few 
confidential  followers,  and  departed  in  secret  for  the  camp  of  the  Ara- 
bian Emir,  Muza  l)en  Nozier.  The  camp  was  spread  out  in  one  of 
those  pastoral  vallies  which  lie  at  the  feet  of  the  Barbary  hills,  with  the 
great  range  of  the  Atlas  mountains  towering  in  the  distance.  In  the 
motley  army  here  assembled  were  warriors  of  every  tribe  and  nation, 
that  had  been  united  by  pact  or  conquest  in  the  cause  of  Islem.  There 
were  those  who  had  followed  Muza  from  the  fertile  regions  of  Egypt, 
across  the  deserts  of  Barca,  and  those  who  had  joined  his  standard  from 
among  the  sun-burnt  tribes  of  Mauritania.  There  were  Saracen  and 
Tartar,  Syrian  and  Copt,  and  swarthy  Moor ;  sumptuous  warriors  from 
the  civilized  cities  of  the  east,  and  the  gaunt  and  predatory  rovers  of 
the  desert.  The  greater  part  of  the  army,  however,  was  composed  of 
Arabs ;  but  differing  greatly  from  the  first  rude  hordes  that  enlisted 
under  the  banner  of  Mahomet.  Almost  a  century  of  continual  wars 
with  the  cultivated  nations  of  the  east  had  rendered  them  accomplished 
warriors  ;  and  the  occasional  sojourn  in  luxurious  coimtries  and  popu- 
lous cities,  had  acquainted  them  with  the  arts  and  habits  of  civilized 
life.  Still  the  roving,  restless,  and  predatory  habits  of  the  genuine  son 
of  Ishmael  prevailed,  in  defiance  of  every  change  of  clime  or  situaticHi. 

Count  Julian  found  the  Arab  conqueror  Muza  surrounded  by  some- 
what of  oriental  state  and  splendor.  He  was  advanced  in  life,  but  of  a 
noble  presence,  and  concealed  his  age  by  tinging  his  hair  and  beard 
with  henna.  The  count  assumed  an  air  of  soldier-like  frankness  and 
decision  when  he  came  into  his  presence.     <  Hitherto,'  said  he,  <  we 
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have  been  enemies  ;  but  I  come  to  thee  in  peace,  and  it  rests  with  thee 
to  make  me  the  most  devoted  of  thy  friends.  I  have  no  longer  country 
or  king.  Roderick  the  Goth  is  an  usurper,  and  my  deadly  foe ;  he  has 
wounded  my  honor  in  the  tenderest  point,  and  my  country  affords  me  no 
redress.  Aid  me  in  my  vengeance,  and  I  will  deliver  all  Spain  into 
thy  hands  :  a  land  far  exceeding  in  fertility  and  wealth  all  the  vaunted 
regions  thou  hast  conquered  in  Tingitania.' 

The  heart  of  Muza  leaped  with  joy  at  these  words,  for  he  was  a  bold 
and  ambitious  conqueror,  and  having  overrun  all  western  Africa,  had 
often  cast  a  wistful  eye  to  the  mountains  of  Spain,  as  he  beheld  them 
brightening  beyond  the  waters  of  the  strait.  Still  he  possessed  the  cau- 
tion of  a  veteran,  and  feared  to  engage  in  an  enterprise  of  such  moment, 
and  to  carry  his  arms  into  another  division  of  the  globe,  without  the 
approbation  of  his  sovereign.  Having  drawn  from  Count  Julian  the 
particulars  of  his  plan,  and  of  the  means  he  possessed  to  carry  it  into 
effect,  he  laid  them  before  his  confidential  counsellors  and  ofRcers,  and 
demanded  their  opinion.  'These  words  of  Count  Julian,'  said  he,  *  may 
be  false  and  deceitful ;  or  he  may  not  possess  the  power  to  fulfil  his 
promises.  The  whole  may  be  a  pretended  treason  to  draw  us  on  to  our 
destruction.  It  is  more  natural  that  he  should  be  treacherous  to  us  than 
to  his  country.' 

Among  the  generals  of  Muza  was  a  gaunt  swarthy  veteran,  scarred 
with  wounds ;  a  very  Arab,  wliose  great  delight  was  roving  and  des- 
perate enterprise ;  and  wlio  cared  for  nothing  beyond  his  steed,  his 
lance,  and  his  scimitar.  He  was  a  native  of  Damascus ;  his  name 
was  Taric  ben  Zeyad ;  but,  from  having  lost  an  eye,  he  was  known 
among  the  Spaniards  by  the  appellation  of  Taric  el  Tuerto,  or  Taric 
the  one-eyed. 

The  hot  blood  of  this  veteran  Ishmaelite  was  in  a  ferment  when  he 
heard  of  a  new  country  to  invade,  and  vast  regions  to  subdue  ;  and  he 
dreaded  lest  the  cautious  hesitation  of  Muza  would  permit  the  glorious 
prize  to  escape  them.  *  You  speak  doubtingly,'  said  he,  *  of  the  words 
of  this  Christian  cavalier,  but  their  truth  is  easily  to  be  ascertained. 
Give  me  four  galleys  and  a  handful  of  men,  and  I  will  depart  with  this' 
Count  Julian,  skirt  the  Christian  coast,  and  bring  thee  back  tidings  of 
the  land,  and  of  his  means  to  put  it  in  our  power.' 

The  words  of  the  veteran  pleased  Muza  ben  Nosier,  and  he  gave  his 
consent ;  and  Taric  departed  with  four  galleys  and  five  hundred  men, 
guided  by  the  traitor  Julian.  This  first  expedition  of  the  Arabs  against 
Spain  took  place,  according  to  certain  historians,  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  seven  hundred  and  twelve  ;  though  others  diffor  on  this  point,  as 
indeed  they  do  upon  almost  every  point  in  this  early  period  of  Spanish 
history.  The  date  to  which  the  judicious  chroniclers  incline  is  that  of 
seven  hundred  and  ten,  in  the  month  of  July.  It  would  appear  from 
some  authorities,  also,  that  the  galleys  of  Taric  cruised  along  the  coasts 
of  Andalusia  and  Lusitania,  under  the  feigned  character  of  merchant 
barks :  nor  is  this  at  all  improbable,  while  they  Were  seeking  merely  to 
observe  the  land,  and  get  a  knowledge  of  the  harbors.  Wherever  they 
touched.  Count  Julian  despatched  emissaries,  to  assemble  his  friends  and 
adherents  at  an  appointed  place.     They  gathered  together  secretly  at 
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Grezira  Alhadra,  that  is  to  say,  the  Green  Island  ;  where  they  held  a 
conference  with  Count  Julian  in  presence  of  Taric  ben  Zeyad.  Here 
they  again  avowed  their  readiness  to  flock  to  his  standard  whenever  it 
should  be  openly  raised,  and  made  known  their  various  preparations  for 
a  rebellion.  Taric  was  convinced,  by  all  that  he  liad  seen  and  heard, 
that  Count  Julian  had  not  deceived  them  ;  either  as  to  his  disposition  or 
his  means  to  betray  his  country.  Indulging  his  Arab  inclinations,  he 
made  an  inroad  into  the  land,  collected  great  spoil  and  many  captives, 
and  bore  off  his  plunder  in  triumph  to  Muza,  as  a  specimen  of  the  riches 
to  be  gained  by  the  conquest  of  the  Christian  land. 

On  hearing  the  tidings  brought  by  Taric  el  Tuerto,  and  beholding 
the  spoil  he  had  collected,  Muza  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Caliph  Waled 
Almanzor,  setting  forth  the  traitorous  proffer  of  Count  Julian,  and  the 
probability,  through  his  means,  of  making  a  successful  invasion  of  Spain. 
*  A  new  land,'  said  he,  *  spreads  itself  out  before  our  delighted  eyes,  and 
invites  our  conquest :  a  land,  too,  that  equals  Syria  in  the  fertility  of 
its  soil,  and  the  serenity  of  its  sky ;  Yemen,  or  Arabia  the  happy,  in 
its  delightful  temperature  ;  India,  in  its  flowers  and  spices ;  Hegias,  in 
its  fruits  and  flowers  ;  Catliay,  in  its  precious  minerals  ;  and  Aden,  in 
the  excellence  of  its  ports  and  harbors !  It  is  populous  also,  and 
wealthy  ;  having  many  splendid  cities,  and  majestic  monuments  of  an- 
cient art.  What  is  to  prevent  this  glorious  land  from  becoming  the 
inheritance  of  the  faithful  ?  Already  we  have  overcome  the  tribes  of 
Berbery,  of  Zab,  of  Derar,  of  Zaara,  Mazamuda,  and  Sus  \  and  the 
victorious  standard  of  Islem  floats  on  the  towers  of  Tangier.  But  four 
leagues  of  sea  s(^  pa  rate  us  from  the  opposite  coast.  One  word  from  my 
sovereign,  and  the  conquerors  of  Africa  will  pour  their  legions  into 
Andalusia,  rescue  it  from  the  domination  of  the  unbeliever,  and  subdue 
it  to  the  law  of  the  Koran.' 

The  Caliph  was  overjoyed  with  the  contents  of  the  letter.  *  God  is 
great !'  exclaimed  he,  '  and  Mahomet  is  his  prophet !  It  has  been  fore- 
told by  the  ambassador  of  Grod,  that  his  law  should  extend  to  the  ulti- 
mate parts  of  the  west,  and  be  carried  by  the  sword  into  new  and  un- 
known regions.  Behold,  another  land  is  opened  for  the  triumphs  of  the 
faithful !  It  is  the  will  of  Allah,  and  be  his  sovereign  will  obeyed  !' 
So  the  Caliph  sent  missives  to  Muza,  authorizing  him  to  undertake  the 
conquest. 

Upon  this  there  was  a  great  stir  of  preparation  ;  and  numerous  vessels 
were  assembled  and  equipped  at  Tangier,  to  convey  the  invading  army 
across  the  Straits.  Twelve  thousand  men  were  chosen  for  this  expedi- 
tion :  most  of  them  light  Arabian  troops,  seasoned  in  warfare,  and  fitted 
for  hardy  and  rapid  enterprise.  Among  them  were  many  horsemen, 
mounted  on  fleet  Arabian  steeds.  The  whole  was  put  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  veteran,  Taric  el  Tuerto,  or  the  one-eyed,  in  whom  Muza 
reposed  implicit  confidence,  as  in  a  second  self.  Taric  accepted  the 
command  with  joy  :  his  martial  fire  was  roused  at  the  idea  oi  having 
such  an  army  under  his  sole  command,  and  such  a  country  to  overrun ; 
and  he  secretly  determined  never  to  return  unless  victorious. 

He  chose  a  dark  night  to  convey  his  troops  across  the  Straits  of  Her- 
cules ;  and,  by  break  of  day  they  began  to  disembark  at  Tarifa,  before 
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the  country  had  time  to  take  the  alarm.  A  few  Christians  hastily  as- 
sembled from  the  neighborhood  and  opposed  their  landing,  but  were 
easily  put  to  flight.  Taric  stood  on  the  sea-side,  and  watched  until  the 
last  squadron  had  landed  ;  and  all  the  horses,  armour,  and  munitions  of 
war  were  brought  on  shore :  he  then  gave  orders  to  set  fire  to  the  ships. 
The  Moslems  were  struck  with  terror  when  they  beheld  their  fleet 
wrapped  in  flames  and  smoke,  and  sinking  beneath  the  waves.  *  How 
shall  we  escape,'  exclaimed  they,  '  if  the  fortune  of  war  should  be 
against  us?'  *  There  is  no  escape  for  the  coward !'  cried  Taric :  *  the 
brave  man  thinks  of  none  :  your  only  chance  is  victory.'  *  But  how, 
without  ships,  shall  we  ever  return  to  our  homes  ?'  *  Your  home,*  re- 
plied Taric,  *  is  before  you  ;  but  you  must  win  it  with  your  swords.' 

While  Taric  was  yet  talking  with  his  followers,  says  one  of  the 
ancient  chroniclers,  a  Christian  female  was  described,  waving  a  white 
pennon  on  a  reed,  in  signal  of  peace.  On  being  brought  into  the  pre- 
sence of  Taric  she  prostrated  herself  before  him.  *  Senior,'  said  she, 
<  I  am  an  ancient  woman  ;  and  it  is  now  full  sixty  years,  past  and  gone, 
since,  as  I  was  keeping  vigils  one  winter's  night  by  the  fireside,  I  heard 
my  father,  who  was  an  exceeding  old  man,  read  a  prophecy,  said  to 
have  been  written  by  a  holy  friar ;  and  this  was  the  purport  of  the 
prophecy :  that  a  time  would  arrive  when  our  country  would  be  invaded 
and  conquered  by  a  people  from  Africa,  of  a  strange  garb,  a  strange 
tongue,  and  a  strange  religion.  They  were  to  be  led  by  a  strong  and 
valiant  captain,  who  would  be  known  by  these  signs :  on  his  right 
shoulder  he  would  have  a  hairy  mole,  and  his  right  arm  would  be  much 
longer  than  the  left ;  and  of  such  length  as  to  enable  him  to  cover  his 
knee  with  his  hand  without  bending  his  body.' 

Taric  listened  to  the  old  beldame  with  grave  attention ;  and,  when  she 
had  concluded,  he  laid  bare  his  shoulder,  and  lo  f  there  was  the  mole  as 
it  had  been  described ;  his  right  arm,  also,  was,  in  verity,  found  to  ex- 
ceed the  other  in  length,  though  not  to  the  degree  that  had  been  men- 
tioned.  Upon  this  the  Arab  host  shouted  for  joy,  and  felt  assured  of 
conquest. 

The  discreet  Antonio  Agapida,  though  he  records  this  circumstance 
as  it  is  set  down  in  ancient  chronicle,  yet  withholds  his  belief  from  the 
pretended  prophecy,  considering  the  whole  a  cunning  device  of  Tario 
to  increase  the  courage  of  his  troops.  *  Doubtless,'  says  he,  *  there 
was  a  collusion  between  this  ancient  sybil  and  the  crafly  son  of  Ishmael ; 
for  these  infidel  leaders  were  full  of  damnable  inventions,  to  work  upon 
the  superstitious  fancies  of  their  followers,  and  to  inspire  them  with  a 
blind  confidence  in  the  success  of  their  arms.' 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  veteran  Taric  took  advantage  of  the  excitement 
of  his  soldiery,  and  led  them  forward  to  gain  possession  of  a  stronghold, 
which  was,  in  a  manner,  the  key  to  all  the  adjacent  country.  This  was 
a  lofty  nK)untain,  or  promontory,  almost  surrounded  by  the  sea ;  and 
connected  with  the  mainland  by  a  narrow  isthmus.  It  was  called  the 
rock  of  Calpe,  and,  like  the  opposite  rock  of  Ceuta,  commanded  the  en- 
trance to  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  Here,  in  old  times,  Hercules  had  set 
up  one  of  his  pillars,  and  the  city  of  Heraclea  had  been  built. 

As  Taric  advanced  against  this  promontory,  he  was  opposed  by  a 
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hasty  levy  of  the  Christians,  who  had  assembled  under  the  banner  of 
a  Grothic  noble  of  great  power  and  importance,  whose  domains  lay 
along  the  mountainous  coast  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  name  of  this 
Christian  cavalier  was  Theodomir,  but  he  has  universally  been  called 
Tadmir  by  the  Arabian  historians  ;  and  is  renowned  as  being  the  first 
commander  that  made  any  stand  against  the  inroad  of  the  Moslems. 
He  was  about  forty  years  of  age  ;  hardy,  prompt,  and  sagacious  ;  and 
had  all  the  Gothic  nobles  been  equally  vigilant  and  shrewd  in  their  de- 
fence, the  banner  of  Islam  would  never  have  triumphed  over  the  land. 

Theodomir  had  but  seventeen  hundred  men  under  his  command,  and 
these  but  rudely  armed  ;  yet  he  made  a  resolute  stand  against  the  army 
of  Taric,  and  defended  the  pass  to  the  promontory  with  great  valor.  He 
was,  at  length,  obliged  to  retreat ;  and  Taric  advanced,  and  planted  his 
standard  on  the  rock  of  Calpc,  and  fortified  it  as  his  stronghold,  and  as 
the  means  of  securing  an  entrance  into  the  land.  To  commemorate  his 
first  victory,  he  changed  the  name  of  the  promontory,  and  called  it 
Gibel  Taric,  or  the  mountain  of  Taric ;  but,  in  process  of  time,  the 
name  has  gradually  been  altered  to  Gibraltar. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  patriotic  chieftain,  Theodomir,  having  collected 
his  routed  forces,  encamped  with  them  on  the  skirts  of  the  mountains, 
and  summoned  the  country  round  to  join  his  standard.  He  sent  off  mis- 
sives, in  all  speed,  to  the  king  ;  imparting,  in  brief  and  blunt  terms, 
the  news  of  the  invasion,  and  craving  assistance  with  equal  frankness. 
*  Senior,'  said  he,  in  his  letter,  *  the  legions  of  Africa  are  upon  us,  but 
whether  they  come  from  heaven  or  earth  I  know  not.  They  seem  to 
have  fallen  from  the  clouds,  for  they  have  no  ships.  We  have  been 
taken  by  surprise,  overpowered  by  numbers,  and  obliged  to  retreat ; 
and  they  have  fortified  themselves  in  our  territory.  Send  us  aid,  senior, 
with  instant  speed  ;  or,  rather,  come  yourself  to  our  assistance.' 

When  Don  Roderick  heard  that  legions  of  turbaned  troops  had  poured 
into  the  land  from  Africa,  he  called  to  mind  the  visions  and  predictions 
of  the  necromantic  tower,  and  great  fear  came  upon  him.  But,  though 
sunk  from  his  former  liardihood  and  virtue,  though  enervated  by  indul- 
gence, and  degraded  in  spirit  by  a  consciousness  of  crime,  he  was  re- 
solute of  soul,  and  roused  himself  to  meet  the  coming  danger.  He 
summoned  a  hasty  levy  of  horse  and  foot,  amounting  to  forty  thousand ; 
but  now  were  felt  the  effects  of  the  crafty  council  of  Count  Julian,  for 
the  best  of  the  horses  and  armour  intended  for  the  public  service  had 
been  sent  into  Africa,  and  were  really  in  possession  of  the  traitors. 
Many  nobles,  it  is  true,  took  the  field  with  the  sumptuous  array  with 
which  they  had  been  accustomed  to  appear  at  tournaments  and  jousts  ; 
but  most  of  their  vassals  were  destitute  of  weapons,  and  cased  in  cui- 
rasses of  leather,  or  suits  of  armor  almost  consumed  by  rust.  They 
were  without  discipline  or  animation  ;  and  their  horses,  like  themselves 
pampered  by  slothful  peace,  were  little  fitted  to  bear  the  heat,  the  dust, 
and  toil,  of  long  campaigns. 

This  army  Don  Roderick  put  under  the  command  of  his  kinsman 
Ataulpho,  a  prince  of  the  royal  blood  of  the  Groths,  and  of  a  noble  and 
generous  nature  ;  and  he  ordered  him  to  march  with  all  speed  to  meet 
the  foe,  and  to  recruit  his  forces  on  the  way  with  the  troops  of  Theodomir. 
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In  the  mean  time,  Taric  el  Tuerto  had  received  large  re-inforcements 
from  Africa,  and  the  adherents  of  Count  Julian,  and  all  those  disconten- 
ted with  the  sway  of  Don  Roderick,  had  flocked  to  his  standard ;  for 
many  were  deceived  by  the  representations  of  Count  Julian,  and  thought 
that  the  Arabs  had  come  to  aid  him  in  placing  the  sons  of  Witiza  upon 
the  throne.  Guided  by  the  count,  the  troops  of  Taric  penetrated  into 
various  parts  of  the  country,  and  laid  waste  the  land;  bringing  back 
loads  of  spoil  to  their  stronghold  at  the  rock  of  Calpe. 

The  prince  Ataulpho  marched  with  his  army  through  Andalusia,  and 
was  joined  by  Theodomir  with  his  troops ;  he  met  with  various  detach- 
ments of  the  enemy  foraging  the  country,  and  had  several  bloody  skir- 
mishes ;  but  he  succeeded  in  driving  them  before  him,  and  they  retreated 
to  the  rock  of  Calpe,  where  Taric  lay  gatliered  up  with  the  main  body 
of  his  army. 

The  prince  encamped  not  far  from  the  bay  which  spreads  itself  out 
before  the  promontory.  In  the  evening  he  despatched  the  veteran  Theo- 
domir, with  a  trumpet,  to  demand  a  parley  of  the  Arab  chieftain,  who 
received  the  envoy  in  his  tent,  surrounded  by  his  captains.  Theodomir 
was  frank  and  abrupt  in  speech,  for  the  most  of  his  life  had  been  passed 
far  from  courts.  He  delivered,  in  round  terms,  the  message  of  the 
Prince  Ataulpho ;  upbraiding  the  Arab  general  witli  his  wanton  invasion 
of  the  land,  and  summoning  him  to  surrender  his  army,  or  to  expect  no 
mercy. 

The  single  eye  of  Taric  el  Tuerto  glowed  like  a  coal  of  fire  at  this 
message.  *  Tell  your  commander,'  replied  he,  *  that  I  have  crossed  the 
strait  to  conquer  Spain,  nor  will  I  return  until  I  have  accomplished  my 
purpose.  Tell  him  I  have  men  skilled  in  war,  and  armed  in  proof, 
with  whose  aid  I  trust  soon  to  give  a  good  account  of  his  rabble  host.' 

A  murmur  of  applause  passed  through  the  assemblage  of  Moslem 
captains.  Theodomir  glanced  on  them  a  look  of  defiance,  but  his  eye 
rested  on  a  renegade  Christian,  one  of  his  own  ancient  comrades,  and 
a  relation  of  Count  Julian.  *  As  to  you,  Don  Greybeard,'  said  he, 
*  you  who  turn  apostate  in  your  declining  age,  I  here  pronounce  you  a 
traitor  to  your  God,  your  king,  and  country  ;  and  stand  ready  to  prove 
it  this  instant  upon  your  body,  if  field  be  granted  me.' 

The  traitor  knight  was  stung  with  rage  at  these  words,  for  truth  ren- 
dered them  piercing  to  the  heart.  He  would  have  immediately  answered 
to  the  challenge,  but  Taric  forbade  it,  and  ordered  that  the  Christian  en- 
voy should  be  conducted  from  the  camp.  *  'Tis  well,'  replied  Theodo- 
mir ;  *  Grod  will  give  me  the  field  which  you  deny.  Let  yon  hoary 
apostate  look  to  himself  to-morrow  in  the  battle,  for  I  pledge  myself  to 
use  my  lance  upon  no  other  foe  until  it  has  shed  his  blood  upon  the  na- 
tive soil  he  has  betrayed.'  So  saying,  he  lefl  the  camp ;  nor  could  the 
Moslem  chieftains  help  admiring  the  honest  indignation  of  this  patriot 
knight,  while  they  secretly  despised  his  renegade  adversary. 

The  ancient  Moorish  chroniclers  relate  many  awful  portents,  and 
strange  and  mysterious  visions,  which  appeared  to  the  commanders  of 
either  army  during  this  anxious  night.  Certainly  it  was  a  night  of 
fearful  suspense,  and  Moslem  and  Christian  looked  forward  with  doubt 
to  the  fortune  of  the  coming  day.     The  Spanish  sentinel  walked  his  pen- 
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sive  round,  listening  occasionally  to  the  vague  sounds  fronn  the  distant 
rock  of  Calpe,  and  eyeing  it  as  the  mariner  eyes  the  thunder  cloud, 
pregnant  with  terror  and  destruction.  The  Arabs,  too,  from  their  lofty 
cliffs  beheld  the  numerous  camp-fires  of  the  Christians  gradually  lighted 
up,  and  saw  that  they  were  a  powerful  host ;  at  the  same  time  the  night 
breeze  brought  to  their  ears  the  sullen  roar  of  the  sea  which  separated 
them  from  Africa.  When  they  considered  their  perilous  situation,  an 
army  on  one  side,  with  a  whole  nation  aroused  to  re-enfore  it,  and  on 
the  other  an  impassable  sea,  the  spirits  of  many  of  the  warriors  were  cast 
down,  and  they  repented  the  day  when  they  had  ventured  into  this  hos- 
tile land. 

Taric  marked  their  despondency,  but  said  nothing.  Scarce  had  the 
first  streak  of  morning  light  trembled  along  the  sea,  however,  when  he 
summoned  his  principal  warriors  to  his  tent.  *  Be  of  good  cheer,'  said 
he :  *  Allah  is  with  us,  and  has  sent  his  prophet  to  give  assurance  of  his 
aid.  Scarce  had  I  retired  to  my  tent  last  night,  when  a  man  of  a  ma- 
jestic and  venerable  presence  stood  before  me.  He  was  taller  by  a  palm 
than  the  ordinary  race  of  men  ;  his  flowing  beard  was  of  a  golden  hue, 
and  his  eyes  were  so  bright  that  they  seemed  to  send  forth  flashes  of 
fire.  I  have  heard  the  Emir  Bahamet,  and  other  ancient  men,  describe 
the  prophet,  whom  they  had  seen  many  times  while  on  earth,  and  such 
was  his  form  and  lineament.  *  Fear  nothing,  O  Taric,  from  the  mor- 
row,' said  he,  *  I  will  be  with  thee  in  the  fight.  Strike  boldly,  then, 
and  conquer.  Those  of  thy  followers  who  survive  the  battle  will  have 
this  land  for  an  inheritance  ;  for  those  who  fall,  a  mansion  in  paradise 
is  prepared,  and  immortal  houris  await  their  coming.'  He  spake  and 
vanished  ;  I  heard  a  strain  of  celestial  melody,  and  my  tent  was  filled 
with  the  odors  of  Arabia  the  Happy.'  <  Such,'  says  the  Spanish  chro- 
niclers, *  was  another  of  the  arts  by  which  this  arch  son  of  Ishmael 
sought  to  animate  the  hearts  of  his  followers;'  and  the  pretended  vision 
had  been  recorded  by  the  Arabian  writers  as  a  veritable  occurrence. 
Marvellous,  indeed,  was  the  efiect  produced  by  it  upon  the  infidel  soldiery, 
who  now  cried  out  with  eagerness  to  be  led  against  the  foe. 

The  gray  summits  of  the  rock  of  Calpe  brightened  with  the  first  rays 
of  morning,  as  the  Christian  army  issued  forth  from  its  encampment. 
The  Prince  Ataulpho  rode  from  squadron  to  squadron,  animating  his 
soldiers  for  the  battle.  *  Never  should  we  sheath  our  swords,'  said  he, 
*  while  these  infidels  have  a  footing  in  the  land.  They  are  pent  up 
within  yon  rocky  mountain,  we  must  assail  them  in  their  rugged  hole. 
We  have  a  long  day  before  us  :  let  not  the  setting  sun  shine  upon  one 
of  their  host,  who  is  not  a  fugitive,  a  captive,  or  a  corpse.' 

The  words  of  the  prince  were  received  with  shouts,  and  the  army 
moved  toward  the  promontory.  As  they  advanced,  they  heard  the  clash 
of  cymbals  and  the  bray  of  trumpets,  and  the  rocky  bosom  of  the  moun- 
tain glittered  with  helms  and  spears  and  scimetars ;  for  the  Arabs,  in- 
spired with  fresh  confidence  by  the  words  of  Taric,  were  sallying  forth, 
with  flaunting  banners,  to  the  combat. 

The  gaunt  Arab  chieftain  stood  upon  a  rock  as  his  troops  marched 
by ;  his  buckler  was  at  his  back,  and  he  brandished  in  his  hand  a 
double-pointed  spear.    Calling  upon  the  several  leaders  by  their  names, 
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he  exhorted  them  to  direct  their  attacks  against  the  Christian  captains, 
and  especially  against  Ataulpho  ;  '  for  the  chiefs  being  slain,'  said  he, 
*  their  followers  will  vanish  from  before  us  like  the  morning  mist/ 

The  Grothic  nobles  were  easily  to  be  distinguished  by  the  splendor  of 
their  arms ;  but  the  Prince  Ataulpho  was  conspicuous  above  all  the  rest 
for  the  youthful  grace  and  majesty  of  his  appearance,  and  the  bravery 
of  his  array.  He  was  mounted  on  a  superb  Andalusian  charger,  richly 
caparisoned  with  crimson  velvet,  embroidered  with  gold.  His  surcoat 
was  of  like  color  and  adornment,  and  the  plumes  that  waved  above  his 
burnished  helmet  were  of  the  purest  white.  Ten  mounted  pages,  mag- 
nificently  attired,  followed  him  to  the  field,  but  their  duty  was  not  so 
much  to  fight  as  to  attend  u{)on  their  lord,  and  to  furnish  him  with  steed 
or  weaj)on. 

The  Christian  troops,  though  irregular  and  undisciplined,  were  full 
of  native  courage ;  for  the  old  warrior  spirit  of  their  Grothic  sires  still 
glowed  in  their  bosoms.  There  were  two  battalions  of  infantry,  but 
Ataulpho  stationed  them  in  the  rear^;  *  for  God  forbid,'  said  he,  '  that 
foot  soldiers  should  have  the  place  of  honor  in  the  battle,  when  I  have 
so  many  valiant  cavaliers.'  As  the  armies  drew  nigh  to  each  other, 
however,  it  was  discovered  that  the  advance  of  the  Aral>s  was  composed 
of  infantry.  Upon  this  the  cavaliers  checked  their  steeds,  and  requested 
that  the  foot  soldiery  might  advance  and  disperse  this  losel  crew,  holding 
it  beneath  their  dignity  to  contend  with  pedestrian  foes.  The  prince, 
however,  commanded  them  to  charge ;  upon  which,  putting  spurs  to 
their  steeds,  they  rushed  upon  the  foe. 

The  Arabs  stood  the  shock  manfully,  receiving  the  horses  upon  the 
points  of  their  lances ;  many  of  the  riders  were  shot  down  wiUi  bolts 
from  cross-bows,  or  stabbed  with  the  poniards  of  the  Moslems.  The 
cavaliers  succeeded,  however,  in  breaking  into  the  midst  of  the  battalion 
and  throwing  it  into  confusion,  cutting  down  some  with  their  swords, 
transpiercing  others  with  their  spears,  and  trampling  many  under  the 
hoofs  of  their  horses.  At  this  moment,  they  were  attacked  by  a  band 
of  Spanish  horsemen,  the  recreant  partisans  of  Count  Julian.  Their 
assault  bore  hard  u|)on  their  countrymen,  who  were  disordered  by  the 
contest  with  the  foot  soldiers,  and  many  a  loyal  Christian  knight  fell 
beneath  the  sword  of  an  unnatural  foe. 

The  foremost  among  these  recreant  warriors  was  the  renegade  cava- 
lier whom  Tlieodomir  had  challenged  in  the  tent  of  Taric.  He  dealt 
his  blows  about  him  with  a  powerful  arm  and  with  malignant  fury,  for 
nothing  is  more  deadly  than  the  hatred  of  an  ai)ostate.  In  the  midst  of 
his  career  he  was  espied  by  the  hardy  Theodomir,  who  came  spurring 
to  the  encounter :  '  Traitor,'  cried  he,  *  I  have  kept  my  vow.  This  lance 
has  l>een  held  sacred  from  all  otlier  foes  to  make  a  passage  for  thy  per- 
jured soul.  The  renegado  had  been  renowned  for  prowess  before  he 
became  a  traitor  to  his  country',  but  guilt  will  sap  the  courage  of  the 
stoutest  heart.  When  he  beheld  Theodomir  rushing  upon  him,  he 
would  have  turned  and  fled  ;  pride  alone  withheld  him ;  and,  though 
an  admirable  master  of  defence,  ho  lost  all  skill  to  ward  the  attack  of 
his  adversary.  At  the  first  assault  the  lance  of  Theodomir  pierced  him 
through  and  through  ;  he  fell  to  the  earth,  gnashed  his  teeth  as  he  rolled 
in  the  dust,  but  yielded  his  breath  without  uttering  a  word. 
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The  battle  now  became  general,  and  lasted  throughout  the  morning 
with  varying  success.  The  stratagem  of  Taric,  however,  began  to 
produce  its  effect.  The  Christian  leaders  and  most  conspicuous  cava- 
liers were  singled  out,  and  severally  assailed  by  overpowering  numbers. 
They  fought  desperately,  and  performed  miracles  of  prowess ;  but  fell, 
one  by  one,  beneath  a  thousand  wounds.  Still  the  battle  lingered  on 
throughout  a  great  part  of  the  day ;  and  as  the  declining  sun  shone 
through  the  clouds  of  dust,  it  seemed  as  if  the  conflicting  hosts  were 
wrapped  in  smoke  and  fire. 

The  Prince  Ataulpho  saw  that  the  fortune  of  battle  was  against  him. 
He  rode  about  the  field  calling  out  tlie  names  of  the  bravest  of  his 
knights,  but  few  answered  to  his  call  ;  the  rest  lay  mangled  on  the  field. 
With  this  handful  of  warriors  he  endeavored  to  retrieve  the  day,  when 
he  was  assailed  by  Tenderos,  a  partisan  of  Count  Julian,  at  the  head 
of  a  body  of  recreant  Christians.  At  sight  of  this  new  adversary,  fire 
flashed  from  the  eyes  of  the  prince,  for  Tenderos  had  been  brought  up 
in  his  father's  palace.  *  Well  dost  thou,  traitor  !'  cried  he,  *  to  attack 
the  son  of  thy  lord,  who  gave  thee  bread  ;  thou,  who  hast  betrayed  thy 
country  and  thy  Gk)d  !' 

So  saying,  he  seized  a  lance  from  one  of  his  pages,  and  charged 
furiously  upon  the  apostate  ;  but  Tenderos  met  him  in  mid  career,  and 
the  lance  of  the  prince  was  shivered  upon  hi^  shield.  Ataulpho  then 
grasped  his  mace,  which  hung  at  his  saddle  bow,  and  a  doubtful  fight 
ensued.  Tenderos  was  powerful  of  frame  and  superior  in  the  use  of 
his  weapons,  but  the  curse  of  treason  seemed  to  paralyze  his  arm.  He 
wounded  Ataulpho  slightly  between  the  greaves  of  his  armor,  but  the 
prince  dealt  a  blow  with  his  mace  that  crushed  through  helm  and  skull, 
and  reached  the  brains ;  and  Tenderos  fell  dead  to  the  earth,  his  armor 
rattling  as  he  fell. 

At  the  same  moment  a  javelin,  hurled  by  an  Arab,  transpierced  the 
horse  of  Ataulpho,  which  sunk  beneath  him.  The  prince  seized  the 
reins  of  the  steed  of  Tenderos ;  but  the  faithful  animal,  as  though  he 
knew  him  to  be  the  foe  of  his  late  lord,  reared  and  plunged,  and  refused 
to  let  him  mount.  The  prince,  however,  used  him  as  a  shield  to  ward 
off  the  press  of  foes  :  while,  with  his  sword,  he  defended  himself  against 
those  in  front  of  him.  Taric  ben  Zeyad  arrived  at  the  scene  of  conflict, 
and  paused,  for  a  moment,  in  admiration  of  the  surpassing  prowess  of 
the  prince  :  recollecting,  however,  that  his  fall  would  be  a  death-blow 
to  his  army,  he  spurred  upon  him,  and  wounded  him  severely  with  his 
scimetar.  Before  he  could  repeat  his  blow,  Theodomir  led  up  a  body 
of  Christian  cavaliers  to  the  rescue,  and  Taric  was  parted  from  his  prey 
by  the  tumult  of  the  fight.  The  prince  sank  to  the  earth,  covered  with 
wounds,  and  exhausted  by  the  loss  of  blood.  A  faithful  page  drew  him 
from  under  the  hoofs  of  the  horses,  and,  aided  by  a  veteran  soldier,  an 
ancient  vassal  of  Ataulpho,  conveyed  him  to  a  short  distance  from  the 
field  of  battle,  by  the  side  of  a  small  stream  that  gushed  out  from  among 
rocks.  They  staunched  the  blood  that  flowed  from  his  wounds,  and 
washed  the  dust  from  his  face,  and  laid  him  beside  the  fountain.  The 
page  sat  at  his  head,  and  supported  it  on  his  knees ;  and  the  veteran 
stood  at  his  feet,  with  his  brow  bent,  and  his  eyes  full  of  sorrow.    The 
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And  on  this  occasion  each  word  seemed  to  me  to  have  the  force  of  a 
pistol-shot,  and  the  last  word  that  of  a  cannon  hall ;  and  he  rose  as  he 
spoke  like  a  man  of  might  and  purpose  as  he  was,  and  clenched  his 
hand,  and  quivered  upon  the  stout  how  legs  that  sustained  him  as  he 
stood :  *  Fish,'  roared  he  !  *  Fish,'  shouted  he !  *  I  asked  you  if  you  were 
fond  of  FISH,'  thundered  he! 

*  I  quite  regret  being  so  very  deaf  to-day,  and  yet  I  should  he  sorry/ 
replied  his  imperturbable  friend,  fumbling  in  his  pockets  and  looking 
about  the  couch,  *  to  lose  any  observation  of  yours,  and  particularly 
one  in  which  you  seem  so  earnest ;  here  is  a  piece  of  paper,  and  here 
is  a  pencil ;  be  kind  enough  to  write  it  down  while  I  get  on  my  glasses.' 
By  Uie  time  his  eyes  were  reinforced  the  paper  was  ready,  and  glancing 
it  over  he  answered  at  once,  raising  himself  suddenly  upward,  as  he 
exclaimed  at  the  utmost  reach  of  his  voice  and  with  deep  and  increasing 
energy,  '  Oh,  Very  !'  *  Very  /'  *  Very  !' 

<  Good  morning,  Mr.  Johnson,'  said  his  now  blown  and  indignant  visitor. 
*  Are  you  off?  Well,  good  morning,  captain !'  replied  the  other;  and 
as  soon  as  the  door  was  closed,  <  My  neighbor  Captain  Tompkins,  I  am 
sorry  to  perceive,  has  grown  quite  as  deaf  as  myself,'  said  he  in  a 
musing  manner.  If  I  had  his  legs — 't  is  there  he  has  the  advantage  of 
me  —  if  I  had  his  legs,  I  could  have  collected  all  the  news  of  the  parish 
in  the  time  that  he  has  been  prosing  here  about  my  mare !  And  I  wanted 
too  to  know  something  this  morning  about  shad.  Here,  Sally !  tell  Bob 
to  run  down  the  lane  and  find  out  whether  Enoch  Smith  is  going  to  draw 
soon ;  and  if  Bob  meet  any  persons  on  the  way  with  shad  let  him  ask 
the  price  of  the  day  before  he  says  a  word  to  Smith. 

Away  flew  the  little  flaxen-haired  fairy  with  her^yes  of  sapphire, 
leaving  her  grandfather  to  relapse  upon  his  couch  in  the  posture  in 
which  we  first  saw  him,  and  to  moralize  on  the  impatience  with  which 
his  neighbour  Captain  Tompkins  seemed  to  bear  the  approaching  infir* 
mities  of  age.  And  now,  Dear  Reader,  do  thou  emulate,  the  patience  of 
the  old  Valetudinarian,  while  I  relieve  thee  of  my  further  presence ;  or, 
if  thou  wilt  permit  the  thought  to  enter  the  charities  of  thine  heart,  vanish 
from  thee  like  the  blue-eyed  girl.  jobn  Waiku. 


TO      A      CERTAIN      BOITQUBT 


In  chill  December's  month,  iweet  flowen! 

Your  brilliant  eyes  first  saw  the  light ; 
And  you,  instead  of  son  and  showers, 

Had  watering-pots  and  anthracite. 


Go  ve  to  Mart  then,  and  while 

Ve  cease  to  mourn  for  summer  skies. 
Bask  in  the  sunbeam  of  her  smile. 

And  the  sweet  heaven  of  her  eyes.  Bosacb. 
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APOSTRaPHE       TO       TIME. 

Grave  of  the  mighty  post ! 
Ocean  of  time !  whose  surffes  breaking  high, 
Wash  the  dim  shores  of  oia  Eternity, 

Vear  after  year  has  cast 
Spoils  of  uncounted  value  unto  thee, 
Aiui  yet  thou  roUesk  oo»  unheeding,  wild  and  free. 

Within  thy  caverns  wide. 
The  chamel*hou8e  of  ages !  jgathered  lie 
Nations  and  empires,  flung  ^  destiny 

Beneath  thy  flowing  tide : 
There  rest  alike  the  monarch  and  the  slave ; 
There  is  no  galling  chain,  no  crown  beneath  thy  wave. 

The  conqueror  in  his  pride 
Smiled  a  defiance,  and  the  warrior  stood 
Firm  as  the  rock  that  bides  the  raging  flood ; 

The  poet  turned  aside 
And  flung  upon  thy  breast  the  wreath  of  Fame, 
And  thou  hast  swept  away  perchance  his  very  name! 

The  craven  and  the  brave. 
The  smile  of  blooming  vouth,  and  grey-haired  age. 
The  ragged  peasant  ana  the  learned  sage, 

Have  found  in  thee  a  grave : 
The  vanquished  land  and  despot  on  his  car. 
Went  down  beneath  thy  wave,  as  falls  the  glancing  star. 

Thou  hast  the  soaring  thought. 
The  -lofty  visions  of  the  daring  ^ul ; 
The  piercing  eye,  that  bade  me  darkness  roll 

From  Nature's  laws,  and  sought 
For  years  to  trace  her  mysteries  divine : 
Oh !  who  shall  count  the  gems  that  glitter  on  thy  shrine  7 

Yet  more  is  thine,  proud  sea ! 
Thou  hast  the  mighty  spoils  of  human  wo. 
The  bright  hopes  crushed,  the  dark  and  bitter  flow 

Of  grief  and  agony ; 
Thou  hast  the  burning  tears  of  wild  despair. 
Thou  the  wrung  spirit's  cry,  the  broken  heart's  strong  prayer. 

Thou  hast  the  deathless  love, 
Tliat  smiled  upon  the  storm  and  warred  with  life. 
And  looked  serene,  unscathed  by  earthly  strife, 

To  realms  of  light  above : 
Thy  priceless  gems !  oh !  dost  thoa  treasure  these, 
The  jewels  of  the  heart,  within  thy  trackless  seas! 

When  the  loud  voice  of  God 
Shall  shake  the  earth,  and  like  a  gathered  scroll 
At  His  command  the  boundless  snes  shall  roU ; 

When  from  the  graay  sod 
The  living  soul  shall  start  to  life  sublime. 
Wilt  thou  not  render  back  thy  spoils,  insatiate  Time !  : 
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REMINISCENCES    OF     A    DARTMOOR     PRISONER. 


MUUDSR     TWO. 

It  was  my  intention  in  closing  my  last  number  to  have  opened  the 
next  in  the  prison,  and  then  to  proceed  with  the  narrative ;  but  upon 
reflection,  I  thought  it  might  be  more  acceptable  to  the  reader  if  I  were 
to  relate  all  that  took  place  ;  giving  as  it  were  a  moving  panorama  of 
the  events  as  they  occurred  :  but  if  he  should  be  in  greater  haste  to  get 
to  the  prison  than  I  was,  he  has  only  to  skip  a  few  lines,  to  arrive  there. 
But  to  proceed.  Our  vessel,  with  several  others,  anchored  at  Gravesend, 
where  the  crews  received  their  pay.  The  amount  coming  to  me, 
although  small,  was  very  acceptable.  I  now  received  from  the  captain 
what  he  ought  to  have  given  me  on  my  joining  his  ship.  I  had  stipu- 
lated with  him,  on  signing  his  papers,  that  he  should  give  me  a  written 
pledge,  exonerating  me  from  fighting  against  my  country,  should  we  fall 
in  with  any  of  our  vessels.  This  he  withheld  until  the  end  of  the  voy- 
age ;  and  then,  when  it  could  be  of  no  possible  use,  he  most  magnani- 
mously gave  it  to  me.  What  the  result  would  have  been  had  we  fallen 
in  with  any  of  our  cruisers,  is  beyond  conjecture. 

All  was  now  bustle  and  confusion  on  board.  The  ship  was  like  a 
floating  Babel.  The  decks  were  crowded  with  hucksters,  boatmen, 
landlords,  and  women  of  undoubted  character ;  all  upon  one  errand, 
and  actuated  by  one  motive  ;  united  in  purpose  though  divided  by  inte- 
rest, they  were  bent  upon  fleecing  poor  Jack  of  his  hard-earned  money. 
No  doubt  they  succeeded,  for  Jack  is  at  best  but  a  poor  financier. 

Amid  the  confusion,  I  managed  to  slip  unobserved  on  board  a  Graves- 
end  boat  whi^h  was  crowded  with  passengers,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
was  flying  l>efore  a  smart  breeze,  on  my  way  to  London.  It  was  past 
sun-down,  and  the  shades  of  evening  were  fast  veiling  surrounding  objects 
as  we  approached  this  vast  and  mighty  city,  the  heart's-core  as  it  were 
of  the  world.  I  cannot  express  my  feelings,  nor  convey  by  words  the 
ideas  that  swelled  my  mind  until  the  sensation  became  intensely  ex- 
citing, as  the  dusky  spires  of  the  Tower,  St.  Paul's,  etc.,  peered  above 
the  smoky  atmosphere.  All  that  I  had  read  from  early  childhood  of 
London,  its  bridges,  towers  and  domes,  came  rushing  and  crowding  upon 
my  memory.  It  was  lamp-light  when  we  landed  at  Wapping,  (gas  was 
then  unknown,)  and  I  folt  the  full  force  of  my  lonely  condition.  Young 
and  inexperienced ;  surrounded  by  vast  multitudes,  yet  known  to  none  ; 
I  was  completely  bewildered. 

I  was  aroused  from  my  reverie  by  a  person  touching  my  elbow,  and 
inquiring  if  I  wanted  lodgings.  He  was  a  keeper  of  a  boarding-house ; 
and  thinking  I  might  as  well  be  imposed  upon  by  him  as  by  any  other  of 
the  fraternity,  I  accepted  his  offer  to  show  me  to  his  house.  I  went  home 
with  him,  and  agreed  to  pay  him  a  guinea  per  week  for  such  board  and 
accommodations  as  might  be  had  for  half  that  price  by  any  one  but  a 
stranger.     I  ate  more  fresh  salmon  during  the  short  time  I  tarried  with 
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him,  than  I  ever  did  before  or  since.  I  infer  from  this  that  it  must  have 
been  very  cheap,  as  his  object  was  more  to  make  money  than  to  ac- 
commodate. I  was  in  London  about  three  weeks,  and  during  that  time 
made  the  best  use  of  my  poor  means  to  learn  all  I  could  of  a  place  I 
had  longed  but  never  hoped  to  see.  As  I  traversed  Tower  Hill,  my 
mind  wandered  back  for  centuries,  and  dwelt  upon  the  strange  events  in 
history  which  had  been  enacted  there  ;  of  the  soil  where  I  stood,  that 
had  been  moistened  by  the  blood  of  monarchs,  soldiers  and  statesmen. 
As  I  gazed  upon  the  massive  gray  walls  of  the  Tower,  the  magic  scenes 
of  Shakspeare  arose,  and  passed  in  review  before  me.  I  thought  of 
Gloucester,  Clarence,  Hastings,  Henry  VI.,  his  two  murdered  nephews : 
then  came  forth  the  unhappy  Jane  Shore,  pale,  exhausted,  and  starving ; 
no  one  daring  to  offer  a  mouthful  of  food  to  save  the  poor  wretch  from 
death.  But  the  scene  changes.  It  is  night ;  and  I  see  Falstaff  and  his 
companions  at  the  rising  of  the  moon,  *  by  whose  light  they  steal.'  They 
go  forth  and  are  lost  sight  of  in  the  misty  shadows  of  those  dark,  time- 
worn  buildings  ;  and  anon  we  hear  him  waging  battle  with  the  *  ten  men 
in  buckram  suits.' 

Bartholomew  Fair  came  on  while  I  was  in  London.  This  I  was  de- 
sirous of  witnessing ;  to  see  how  far  it  would  accord  with  the  descrip- 
tions  by  *  rare  Ben  Jonson,'  some  centuries  before.  The  weather  proved 
remarkably  fine,  and  I  set  out  with  my  curiosity  on  tip-toe  to  see  the 
sport.  I  had  some  distance  to  go ;  and  as  I  turned  up  one  street  and 
down  another,  the  throng  of  people  increased,  until  my  arrival  at  Smith- 
field,  where  the  fair  was  held,  and  where  the  crowd  became  so  dense  as 
to  be  hardly  passable.  The  spectators  consisted  of  both  sexes,  of  all 
ages  and  degrees.  But  how  shall  I  describe  the  scene  that  presented 
itself  1  A  large  field  of  several  acres  was  filled  with  tents,  stages  and 
booths,  with  Punch  and  Judys,  quack  doctors,  mountebanks  and  mon- 
keys, and  cages  containing  wild  animals  of  various  kinds.  The  shout- 
ing of  people,  the  cry  of  beasts,  the  beating  of  drums,  the  discord  of 
the  abortive  attempts  at  music,  producing  such  a  triumph  of  discord  as 
beggars  description.  *  Verily,'  thought  I,  *  time  cannot  have  diminished 
the  glories  of  Bartholomew  Fair.' 

Years  have  rolled  on  and  passed  by  like  the  waves  of  the  ocean,  since 
I  traversed  the  streets  of  London,  but  many  a  laugh  have  I  had  to  my- 
self as  memory  recalled  a  whimsical  mistake  which  I  stumbled  upon  in 
my  peregrinations.  In  passing  the  streets  I  frequently  saw  fine  portly- 
looking  men  dressed  in  blue  coats,  faced  and  trimmed  with  a  proflision 
of  broad  gold  lace  ;  breeches  and  white  stockings,  and  shoes  with  large 
buckles,  and  on  their  heads  cocked  hats  or  chapeaux,  as  large  as  coach- 
wheels.  <  Thinks  I  to  myself,'  the  continental  wars  are  over,  England 
has  recalled  her  fleets,  and  the  streets  of  London  are  swarming  with 
admirals  of  the  white  and  blue,  off  duty.  What  a  blunder !  They 
were  a  pack  of  fat,  lazy  footmen !  My  respect  for  what  I  supposed 
were  the  heroes  of  *  England's  wooden  walls'  was  turned  into  contempt 
for  men  who  could  debase  themselves  by  strutting  about  in  the  livery  of 
those  whom  God  created  of  tlie  same  materials  as  themselves.  I  some- 
times (but  very  rarely)  see  such  things  in  my  own  country ;  but  when 
I  do,  my  face  bums  with  indignation  at  both  master  and  man,  to  think 
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that  the  one  should  require,  and  that  the  other  should  submit  to  mich 
degradation. 

I  spent  two  or  three  weeks,  as  above  stated,  endeavoring  in  the  mean 
time  to  get  away  as  a  hand  on  board  some  vessel  bound  to  any  port  out 
of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  British  government.  This  I  found  more  diffi- 
cult than  I  had  supposed ;  for  London  was  at  this  time  literally  crowded 
with  seamen  dismissed  from  the  China,  Bengal  and  West-India  fleets. 
I  began  to  be  anxious,  as  my  money  was  getting  rather  low ;  and 
although  I  felt  comparatively  safe  from  being  discovered  amon^  so  great 
a  multitude,  still  I  thought  it  much  the  safest  plan  to  get  off  if  I  could. 
It  would  have  been  well  for  me  if  I  could  have  accomplished  it,  for  not- 
withstanding my  supposed  security,  I  was  suspected  and  watched.  One 
day  as  I  was  seeking  to  obtain  a  situation  on  board  a  vessel  bound  to 
Marseilles,  I  was  accosted  by  a  suspicious  individual.  I  was  soon  made 
acquainted  with  his  business,  and  in  a  few  hours  I  was  on  my  way  to 
prison.  I  did  not  much  regret  it.  My  money  was  all  gone ;  and  as 
the  date  of  my  first  imprisonment  was  from  an  early  period,  I  was  in 
hopes  of  being  among  the  first  sent  liomc,  should  a  cartel  be  despatched 
with  any  of  the  prisoners.  I  was  in  a  sad  mistake,  as  it  was  only 
United  States'  seamen  and  soldiers  who  were  exchanged.  Had  I  ima- 
gined half  of  the  trouble  and  sorrow  that  awaited  me,  I  should  have 
acted  with  more  caution ;  but  it  was  too  late,  and  I  had  to  abide  my  fate. 

It  was  a  beautiful  morning  in  autumn,  and  our  journey  was  through 
a  delightful  country.  The  fields  were  enclosed  in  hedges  instead  of 
fences,  which  had  a  novel  and  pleasing  effect,  especially  to  me,  as  I  was 
not  accustomed  to  seeing  the  like ;  and  I  should  have  enjoyed  it  very 
much  had  I  been  on  any  other  errand  than  going  to  prison.  It  was  near 
sunset  when  we  arrived  at  a  bend  in  the  river  Medway,  where  lay 
moored  several  huge  dark  hulls,  that  were  once  the  bulwark  of  the  fast- 
anchored  isle,  but  now  used  as  receptacles  for  those  who  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  become  prisoners  of  war.  We  were  soon  swept  alongside 
by  one  of  the  watermen  in  attendance,  and  in  a  few  moments  more  were 
on  board  the  *  Irresistible.'  I  was  conducted  below  and  introduced  to  my 
future  associates. 

It  was  several  minutes  before  I  could  discern  the  objects  around  me. 
It  was  like  going  into  a  cellar.  The  only  air  and  light  were  admitted 
through  port-holes,  few  and  far  between,  which  were  left  open  for  the 
purpose,  and  secured  by  strong  iron  gratings  to  prevent  escape.  As 
soon  as  I  regained  the  use  of  my  sight,  I  began  to  look  around  me 
to  *  define  my  position  ;'  and  I  believe  it  would  have  puzzled  the  inge* 
nuity  of  the  most  acute  politician  to  know  where  he  stood,  had  he  been 
placed  in  the  same  ^  fix'  as  myself.  Casting  a  glance  around,  I  found 
myself  amidst  a  squalid,  cadaverous  throng  of  about  six  hundred,  ran- 
ging from  about  fourteen  to  sixty  years  of  age  ;  and  I  never  beheld  a 
set  of  more  wretched  human  beings.  They  were  nearly  starved  and 
almost  naked,  and  wholly  unable  to  take  exercise,  from  their  crowded 
condition.  It  was  too  dark  to  read,  and  they  yielded  their  minds  up  to 
corroding  despondency,  and  became  sullen  and  morose.  Their  features 
became  rigid;  and  to  see  a  smile  upon  a  face  was  like  a  sunbeam  illu- 
mining a  thunder-cloud. 
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I  must  here  record  an  unparalleled  instance  of  self-denial,  love  and 
devotion  in  the  female  character,  seldom  to  be  met  with.  One  of  the 
prisoners  in  making  frequent  voyages  to  the  English  ports,  (I  believe 
Liverpool,)  had  become  acquainted  with  and  married  a  young  English 
woman  early  in  the  war.  He  was  taken  and  sent  on  board  oneof  Uiese 
ships.  No  sooner  was  this  made  known  to  his  young  and  affectionate 
wife,  than  she  resolved  to  partake  of  all  the  hardships,  privations,  and 
imprisonment  with  him ;  and  never  ceased  her  exertions  until  she  had 
accomplished  her  purpose.  In  admiration  and  respect  for  her  heroic 
virtues,-  and  kind  feelings  toward  her  husband,  the  prisoners  screened 
off  a  small  space  for  them  with  old  canvass,  etc.,  although  much  to  their 
inconvenience,  owing  to  the  crowded  condition  of  the  ship.  It  was 
amid  these  trials  and  privations  that  she  became  a  mother,  and  was 
covered  by  the  American  flag.  They  are  now  living  in  Newark,  New- 
Jersey,  enjoying  each  other's  society  in  the  down-hill  of  life,  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  numerous  family. 

The  prisoners  were  divided  into  companies  or  messes  of  six  each;  the 
provisions,  which  were  very  coarse  and  scanty,  were  prepared  in  a 
cook-house  erected  on  the  forward  part  of  the  upper-deck,  and  when 
ready,  passed  to  the  prisoners  down  below.  Hammocks  were  provided 
for  them  to  sleep  in,  which  were  slung  side  by  side,  so  close  as  hardly 
to  admit  a  passage  between  them.  They  were  three  tiers  deep,  bringing 
the  lower  ones  within  three  feet  of  the  floor.  No  light  was  allowed,  and 
of  course  all  was  in  utter  darkness.  And  it  was  quite  a  perilous  under- 
taking to  go  on  a  necessary  excursion  across  the  deck  at  night.  Many 
was  the  one  who  became  so  bewildered  in  his  journey  that  he  could"Tiot 
find  his  lodgings,  and  had  to  sit  down  and  quietly  wait  until  morn- 
ing ;  at  which  time  all  hands  must  turn  out,  lash  up  the  hammocks  and 
pass  them  upon  the  upper  deck  to  be  stowed  away  until  night  came 
round  again,  in  order  to  make  more  room  below.  Several  guards  with 
loaded  muskets  and  fixed  bayonets  constantly  paced  the  upper  deck ; 
and  aft,  on  the  quarter-deck,  were  two  carronades  loaded  to  the  muzzle 
and  pointed  forward.  Two  or  three  of  the  prisoners  were  permitted  to 
come  on  deck  at  a  time ;  but  at  night  none  were  allowed  on  deck  for 
any  purpose  whatever ;  the  entrance  being  secured  by  strong  gratings, 
and  sentries  stationed  by  them  continually. 

Time  passed  wearily  on.  Days  seemed  months  and  months  appeared 
to  be  lengthened  into  years ;  and  even  existence  itself  had  become  as  it 
were  paralyzed  by  the  monotonous  life  we  led.  It  was  an  interposition 
of  Divine  Providence,  that  in  our  destitute  and  helpless  condition  we 
were  not  afllicted  with  any  pestilential  disease  ;  as  in  the  crowded  state 
we  were  in,  it  must  have  made  rapid  and  fearful  havoc  in  our  midst. 
At  length  it  was  rumored  that  the  prisoners  were  to  be  removed ;  but 
where  to,  none  of  them  knew.  Several  weeks  passed  on,  and  they  were 
relapsing  into  their  ordinary  indifference  to  the  state  of  things  around 
them,  when  one  morning  word  was  passed  among  us  that  a  draft  of  one 
hundred  was  to  be  sent  to  Dartmoor  prison,  and  those  who  thought  proper 
might  volunteer ;  but  that  that  number  must  go  at  any  rate.  So  seeing 
it  was  *  Grumble  you  may,  but  go  you  must,'  was  the  order  of  the  day, 
the  number  required  soon  availed  themselves  of  the  privilege,  and  were 
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sent  in  barges  on  board  tbe  vessel  which  was  to  convey  them  to  their 
future  abode.  Other  drafts  were  sent  from  time  to  time,  until  the  whole 
were  removed.  For  myself,  I  remained  until  the  last :  I  felt  a  reluc- 
tance to  leave  what  I  knew  to  be  bad,  for  what  I  feared  might  be  worse. 
It  was  to  a  *  bourne  whence  no  traveller  returned'  to  disclose  the  secrets 
of  the  prison-house. 

At  last  the  time  had  arrived  when  the  remnant  were  to  leave.  We 
were  all  mustered  upon  deck,  numbering  about  one  hundred  and  fiflty. 
Our  baggage,  poor  and  scant  as  it  was,  we  had  need  to  take  the  utmost 
care  of,  as  winter  was  advancing,  and  we  knew  of  no  means  of  procu- 
ring more.  We  were  then  conveyed  in  barges  and  put  on  board  the 
*  Leyden,'  an  old  sixty-four  gun  ship,  taken  from  the  Dutch  in  by-gone 
days,  and  now  used  for  a  transport  for  troops,  prisoners,  etc.  In  due 
course  of  time  we  were  landed  in  Plymouth.  It  was  early  on  a  bleak, 
cloudy  morning,  late  in  the  autumn,  that  we  disembariced,  and  were 
placed  in  immediate  line  of  march,  under  a  guard  of  a  sufficient 
number  of  soldiers  with  loaded  muskets,  who  had  orders  to  shoot  down 
the  first  who  evinced  a  disposition  to  leave  the  line.  The  whole  was 
under  the  command  of  a  captain,  lieutenant,  etc.,  who  were  on  horse- 
back. We  had  been  on  the  road  scarcely  an  hour,  when  the  rain, 
which  had  been  threatening  all  the  morning,  now  came  down  with 
sweeping  fury  ;  and  although  not  sufficiently  cold  to  freeze,  yet  it  pos- 
sessed a  keenness  that  appeared  to  penetrate  the  skin.  The  roads  being 
of  a  clayey  soil  soon  became  of  the  consistency  of  mortar  by  the  tramp- 
ing of  so  many  feet,  and  our  march  might  have  been  traced  for  several 
miles  by  the  old  boots,  shoes,  and  stockings,  which  were  left  sticking  in 
the  mud  in  the  hurry  of  the  march.  I  have  no  doubt  that  we  made  a  very 
grotesque  appearance,  and  raised  many  a  smile  from  some  of  the  pass- 
ers-by. Our  march  continued  throughout  the  day  without  interruption, 
save  occasional  short  halts  to  bring  up  those  who  lagged  behind ;  for 
many  began  to  be  exhausted  from  cold,  fatigue  and  hunger.  We  had 
not  tasted  a  morsel  of  food  since  the  day  before. 

As  we  advanced,  the  scene  became  more  gloomy.  Habitations 
became  fewer,  and  the  hedged  and  cultivated  fields  gave  place  to  moon 
and  <  blasted  heaths ;'  and  the  sombre  hue  of  the  sky  imparted  the  same 
tone  to  our  feelings.  Night  had  now  overtaken  us,  and  the  rain  was 
still  pouring  down  in  torrents.  Way-worn  and  hungry,  we  hailed  our 
gloomy  prison,  which  now  presented  itself,  and  we  looked  upon  it  almost 
with  joy.  From  the  darkness  of  the  night  we  could  scarcely  discern 
the  dim  outline  of  its  lofty  walls  and  ponderous  gates,  as  they  swung 
open,  grating  upon  their  hinges,  to  engulf  a  fresh  supply  of  misery 
within  that  sepulchre  of  the  living.  We  were  now  thrust  into  a  buildings 
reeking  wet  and  l>enumbed  with  cold.  All  was  in  total  darkness,  and 
we  were  in  dread  of  breaking  some  of  our  limbs,  should  we  undertake 
to  explore  the  limits  or  condition  of  our  prison.  As  it  was,  we  were  fain 
to  lie  down  upon  the  stone  pavement  which  formed  the  floor  of  our  abode* 
In  this  state  we  passed  a  long  and  weary  night,  without  bedding  or  cov- 
ering of  any  kind,  as  our  baggage  had  not  yet  arrived.  A  description 
of  the  prison  of  Dartmoor,  and  of  the  scenes  and  occurrences  which  took 
place  within  its  walls,  I  shall  defer  to  a  subsequent  number,  as  it  would 
occupy  too  much  space  to  be  embodied  in  this. 
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FRAGMENTS   FROM   THE   GREEK. 


*  TirX.     MI,     BIPHTR.' 


Tell  me,  Zephyr,  swifUy  winginje:, 
Ne'er  before  sucn  frasiance  bringing. 

From  what  rose-bed  comest  thou  f 
*  Underneath  a  hawthorn  creeping, 
I  beheld  a  maiden,  sleeping. 

And  her  breath  I  bear  thee  now !' 


VOUR     KAISXHS     B  B  Z  M  K  Z  N  O  . 

Streamlet  !  at  thy  mossy  brink 
Maidens  four  once  stoopea  to  drink : 
Crag  and  wild  rock  tumbling  o'er, 
Wert  thou  e'er  so  blest  before  ? 


Gone  the  Pleiades  and  moon, 

Lo !  of  night  it  is  the  noon ! 

See !  the  Hours  their  watch  are  keeping; 

Lovely  lieth  Sappuo  sleeping ! 


AN      ALLIGATORICAL     SKETCH. 


KOMBBR    TWO    OV     1.1T9     IX     VrOBIDA. 


How  thoughtful  in  you,  my  kind  Editor,  to  have  inquired  of  me 
touching  alligators !  Think  of  my  getting  a  summer's  day  and  a  more 
than  summer's-day  delight  out  of  this  March  month  and  latitude  of  for- 
ty-two, and  all  by  way  of  a  thought  alligatorical !  Having  taken  that 
thought  to  bed  with  me  last  night,  I  awoke  about  sun-rise,  at  the  first 
burst  of  a  morning- hymn  from  the  tree-tops  at  Picolata !  The  windows 
and  doors  were  all  open,  and  as  I  glanced  here  and  there,  with  what 
unspeakable  joy  did  I  recognize  the  small  cosy  parlor  with  its  comfort- 
able lounges,  the  garden,  the  river,  the  hammock,  and  the  barracks ; 
and  with  what  a  feeling  of  delirium  did  I  launch  into  the  warm  air 
to  shout  my  delight ! 

Breakfasted  upon  hominy  and  syrup,  fresh-made  from  H 's  plan- 
tation, with  alternate  mouthfuls  of  —  you  can't  think,  Sir  —  straw-ber- 
ries and  cream !  Large,  ripe  straw-berries,  just  gathered  by  a  pretty 
girl  and  some  one  to  help  her,  from  the  garden  of  Father  Williams. 
Had  a  pleasant  sail  on  the  St.  John's  after  breakfast,  and  took  the  cool 
of  the  morning  for  a  ride  through  the  barrens  to  Augustine,  where  I 
have  been  all  day  running  about  town,  half  out  of  breath,  dropping  bro- 
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ken  and  hurried  words  on  the  familiar  thresholds,  with  ejaculations 
of  '  Oh  Lord  !'  and  ^  Grod  bless  you  !'  and  some  things  quite  inarticulate 
and  impossible  to  write ;  inspirations,  so  to  speak ;  after  all  which  I  am 
just  now  returned,  freighted  with  pleasant  thoughts,  to  my  closed  win- 
dows, coal-fires,  and  other  northerly  necessities.  But  for  this,  Sir,  I 
thought  to  have  done  with  these  <  Sketches,'  as  I  like  not  that  ambitious 
heading.  *  Gossip'  would  have  been  been  better,  Sir,  and  more  appro- 
priate ;  and  under  that  modest  title  you  would  not  have  used  the  unin- 
telligible stars  that  blaze  to  so  little  purpose  in  my  last  paper.  Ah ! 
Sir,  you  should  have  considered  how  difficult  it  is  to  gape  —  shocking 
word !  —  to  gape  gracefully  ! 

And  now  to  your  queries :  *  Is  the  alligator  fond  of  his  grandmother? 
Does  he  devour  his  children  ?  Docs  he  hanker  after  little  niggers  ?  Is 
he  wholly  depraved  and  given  up  to  the  sins  of  the  flesh,  or  hatn  he  some 
social  and  playful  qualities  ?  And,  lastly,  what  are  his  habits  of  life  V 
You  have  given  me  quite  too  long  a  text,  Sir :  the  more  especially  as  I 
think,  that  upon  most  of  these  points  the  animal  is  decidedly  non-com- 
mittal ;  but  not  to  hesitate  for  a  single  moment  in  answering  your  im- 
plied slanders,  I  declare,  in  short,  that  if  the  alligator  affect  his  grand- 
mother, it  is  not  made  public ;  and  if  he  grieveth  after  little  niggers, 
there  are  no  leavings  of  evidence ;  as  I  take  it,  he  hath  no  partialities, 
no  mincing  of  morsels,  no  preference  of  parts. 

I  wish  you  to  observe,  Sir,  at  the  start,  that  I  have  no  resentments  to 
gratify,  no  vengeance  to  wreak,  no  sins  to  compare,  allegatorically.  I 
I  am  not  rejoiced  at  being  able  to  say,  after  some  miserable  deed,  *  So 
does  the  alligator.'  Nor  do  I  think  it  necessary  to  impute  evil  from  the 
difficulty  of  proving  it.  Such,  to  be  sure,  is  the  way  of  the  world.  The 
loftier,  the  more  unimpeachable  the  character,  the  greater  is  the  probalH- 
lity  that  it  contain  some  hidden  vice,  some  reach  of  horror  quite  worthy 
of  concealment ;  and  so  it  is,  that  after  much  sinning  ourselves,  (not  be- 
fore,)  we  attain  to  the  relish  of  gossip,  the  deliciousness  of  sccmdal.  A 
scandal  proved,  the  excitement  is  over ;  but  to  imagine,  to  wonder,  to  em- 
bellish, to  hover  with  a  sneer,  or  a  tear,  as  the  humor  happens,  over  a 
probable  enormity,  is  the  devil's  own  pleasure,  and  to  a  taste  properly 
matured,  said  to  be  very  delectable.  It  is  in  this  manner  that  unthink- 
ing  fathers  have  amused  themselves  and  their  children  with  stories  of  an 
animal  which  on  close  acquaintance  they  would  treat  with  far  more 
respect. 

Pardon  my  gossipry,  ah  !  kindest  of  Editors !  while  I  ask  if  you  be- 
lieve in  the  lastingness  of  primary  impressions  ?  And  furthermore,  is 
a  countenance  pleasant  or  otherwise  from  the  humor  with  which  you  re- 
gard it  ?  Is  a  place  forever  associated  with  the  rain  or  sun  that  falls 
upon  it  at  your  first  acquaintance  ?  In  running  over  the  brightest  of 
my  pleasant  days  at  St.  Augustine,  and  there  are  few  links  wanting  in 
that  brilliant  chain,  I  am  just  now  reminded  of  lounging  one  morning 
at  the  market,  with  mind  and  waistcoat  thrown  open  to  all  sunny  impres- 
sions, when  I  observed  afar  off  a  small  colorcKl  gentleman,  who  was 
coming  toward  me  with  a  directness  of  motion  quite  unusual  to  people 
of  his  class. 

As  the  morning  was  a  little  breezy  and  he  had  but  one  simple  gar. 
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ment,  rudiment,  so  to  speak,  between  him  and  the  outer  world,  I  attribu- 
ted  his  precision  and  firmness  of  step  to  a  sense  of  delicacy  as  commen- 
dable as  it  is  rare  in  those  parts,  and  immediately  resolved  that  I  would 
look  with  a  kind  regard  upon  that  individual :  I  would  parley  with  him, 
detain  him  with  some  idle  thought,  while,  all  unknown  to  him,  I  could 
seize  that  moment  to  pry  into  his  dark  and  mysterious  nature,  and  if  he 
proved  modest  and  upright,  as  no  doubt  he  would,  how  would  I  astound 
him  with  a  gratuitous  half-bit !  Or  if  he  resented  that,  (it  might  be,)  I 
would  have  him  at  nine-pins  ;  I  would  send  him  of  errands  ;  make  up 
objectless  and  hoot-less  employment,  if  necessary,  and  so  contrive  to 
benefit  him  unawares;  to  cherish  and  sustain  his  high  moral  tone,  and 
at  some  future  day,  (it  was  not  impossible,)  raise  him  to  the  dignity  of 
trowsers !  I  would  do  this  without  casting  a  single  shadow  upon  his 
unsophisticated  nature  ;  I  would  not  deepen  his  complexion  with  a  sin- 
gle blush ! 

On  coming  nearer,  I  discovered  that  he  was  carrying  suspended  in 
one  hand  what  appeared  to  be  specimens  of  some  rare  and  curious  vege- 
table ;  strange  roots,  medicinal  perhaps ;  bulbous,  yet  elongated,  and 
beet-like  at  the  lower  extremity,  but  dark  and  rough  like  an  artichoke ; 
which,  on  close  examination,  proved  to  be  young  alligators.  The  little 
nigger  had  them  by  the  tail,  and  they  were  moaning  like  kittens  in  the 
blindness  of  their  first  days.  I  afterward  discovered  that  they  were  not 
in  good  voice,  from  the  circumstance  of  being  carried  so  long  in  that 
unnatural  manner.  But  what  was  my  surprise,  my  delight,  that  an 
animal  so  Egyptian  in  association,  so  hieroglyphical,  so  suggestive  of 
dragons  and  monsters,  could  be  so  delicately  small,  so  infantile,  so  per- 
fectly harmless !  There  were  three  of  them,  each  about  six  inches  long, 
counting  the  tail ;  but  how  long  they  had  been  that  long,  or  whether 
they  had  ever  been  shorter,  it  was  impossible  to  say.  One  could  not 
but  ask,  were  they  weaned,  or  were  they  just  *  out  V  but  no  one  could 
divine.  We  may  be  tolerably  certain,  however,  that  their  mother  was 
not  aware  they  were  out,  otherwise  small  Bob  would  doubtless  have  had 
no  farther  rolling  of  marbles  in  those  parts ;  no  riding  of  my  little  gray 
all  over  town  *  just  to  air  him'  as  he  said ;  no  running  for  Massalini,  the 
triangle  and  the  tambourine,  for  our  evening  dances.  They  were  not 
very  lively,  being,  as  I  have  stated,  almost  gone  with  grief  or  pain,  one 
could  hardly  tell  which,  not  being  acquainted  with  their  manner  of  ex* 
pression.  Placed  upon  the  ground,  they  were  quite  still  and  speechless ; 
no  throbbings  of  fright ;  no  extraordinary  circulation,  as  far  as  I  could 
discover.  It  was  at  this  time,  however,  that  on  looking  closer,  I  ob- 
served a  strange  expression  of  countenance;  a  wild  look  in  the  eye;  a  kind 
of  mute  horror  there  expressed ;  wondering  at  which,  the  popular  be- 
lief flashed  upon  me  at  once,  and  I  gave  small  Bob  a  look  which  puz- 
zled him  exceedingly.  *  Can  it  be  then,'  said  I,  chasing  this  thought 
about  in  a  distracted  manner,  *can  it  be  possible  that  their  mother  would 
not  have  defended  them  from  small  Bob  ?  —  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  (it 
is  a  horrible  thought,)  she  would  —  would  have  anticipated  that  nigger  ? 
Were  they  born  with  an  instinctive  dread  of  that  mother  ?  Did 
they  look  shudderingly  from  some  pin-hole  in  their  shells  before  ven- 
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turing  into  a  wet  and  miserable  world,  where  their  first  and  last  thought 
must  forever  be  to  avoid,  as  death  and  destruction,  those  who  should 
have  brought  them  their  first  morsels  ;  who  should  have  warned  them  of 
the  rattlesnake ;  who  should  have  preserved  them  from  the  cat-fish  ? 
Alas !  here  was  the  bitterness  of  that  knowledge  of  evil  at  the  first 
breath  of  life ! 

But  waiving  all  this :  how  readily  you  will  anticipate,  Mr.  Editor, 
that  I  at  once  said  to  myself,  I  would  possess  those  alligators.  I  did. 
They  were  put  up  at  auction,  and  the  whole  lot  came  down  to  me  at 
half-a-bit  each,  the  smallest  coin  of  the  country,  but  a  fortune  to  small 
Bob.  Bob  and  I  went  home  with  a  new  sensation  !  Apples  and  mar- 
bles to  Bob ;  to  me,  something  to  study,  to  fuss  over,  to  care  for.  How 
refreshing,  after  the  excitement  of  balls  and  late  suppers,  to  retire,  aUd 
still  better  to  rise,  upon  alligators !  How  primitive,  how  scriptural, 
how  pyramidal  in  suggestion !  A  large  tub  with  sufHcient  water  to 
cover  them  well,  was  placed  in  the  yard,  and  tilted  a  little,  so  that  they 
could  crawl  out  into  the  sun  ;  a  choice  of  vegetables  and  meats  thrown 
in  for  supper  ;  and  the  whole  family  of  blacks,  by  virtue  of  half-bits, 
were  put  in  special  charge  of  the  contents.  As  additional  security,  the 
old  dog  was  shown,  and  disliked  them ;  cats  were  banished  ;  the  bear's 
chain  made  stronger  ;  and,  not  unimportant,  my  room  looked  out  upon 
the  tub.  The  next  morning  they  were  inspected  and  found  to  be  a 
trifle  better  in  condition ;  but  I  was  mortified  more  than  I  care  to  express, 
that  they  had  wholly  refused  the  dainties  we  had  given  them.  And 
this  they  continued  to  do,  so  that  for  more  tlian  a  week  thereafter,  no 
one  had  seen  them  eating.  If  they  had  manifested  any  dislike  to  any 
thing  we  offered,  it  would  have  been  something  to  build,  to  speculate 
upon  ;  and  with  my  after  experience,  I  should  have  had  my  suspicions ; 
but  all  our  relishes,  and  different  solutions,  salt  water  and  fresh,  and 
half-and-half,  were  received  with  the  same  indifference.  Notwith- 
standing this,  they  grew  livelier  every  day,  and  as  I  thought,  in  better 
spirits.  Held  up  by  the  tail,  they  would  bark  something  like  a  puppy 
when  he  first  begins  to  think  himself  a  dog  ;  a  quick  bark,  with  a  brusque 
abruptness,  and  wondering  intonation,  as  though  equally  surprised  and 
delighted  at  being  able  to  speak  so  well.  From  this  circumstance, 
Mrs.  — ,  who  roomed  next  door,  and  had  a  great  variety  of  lizards,  as 
pets,  very  early  exhibited  a  decided  repugnance  to  mine,  which  I  found 
it  impossible  to  remove.  She  thought  they  were  vicious.  I  maintained 
the  contrary ;  insisted  that  they  wore  a  species  of  enlarged  lizard  ; 
and  that  to  take  any  thing  by  tlio  tail  was  always  a  severe  trial  of  tem- 
per. *  Not  to  inquire,'  said  I,  *  as  to  the  afiinity  in  the  words  cauda 
and  clwrdis,  (the  heart  and  tail  of  all  things,)  I  beg  to  remind  you,  Ma- 
dam, how  irresistible  is  the  wag  of  the  dog's  tail  when  he  is  pleased ; 
how  graceful  the  curl  of  the  cat's  ;  and  how  earnestly  the  calf,  that  mo- 
del of  innocence,  laboreth  to  raise  his  what  little  he  can  ;  and  as  to  be- 
ing held  by  the  tail,  what  are  the  facts  ?  The  dog  is  indignant,  the  cat 
is  furious ;  in  short,  all  animals  resent  it  as  an  impertinence ;  and  I 

submit,  could  an  alligator  do  less  ?    But  Mrs. refused  to  like  them. 

I  was  one  day  taking  my  half  dozen  pufl>3  at  a  cigar,  (quite  enough  in 
that  climate  if  you  would  avoid  the  siesta,)  looking  down  from  the  bal- 
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cony  with  an  air  of  abstraction  upon  that  tub,  and  puzzling  myself  as  to 
what  could  be  the  particular  whim,  the  acceptable  morsel  to  the  palate, 
of  a  young  alligator,  when  the  thought  of  fiddlers,  the  frisking,  tempting 
inimitable  fiddlers,  came  to  my  mind  so  easily,  that  I  was  vexed  so  evi- 
dent a  thing  could  have  been  overlooked.  At  that  moment  Bob  was 
stirring  up  the  bear  with  a  long  pole.  *  Bob,'  said  I,  shouting  across 
the  yard,  *  Bob  !  fiddlers !'  « Eh  V  said  Bob.  *  Fiddlers,  Sir,  fiddlers, 
you  rogue ;  run  and  get  a  bucket,  a  whole  bucket  full.'  The  fiddlers 
were  soon  brought,  and  a  handful  of  them  thrown  into  the  tub,  when  to 
my  utter  astonishment  the  alligators  sidled  off  to  high-water  mark,  and 
wholly  declined  their  acquaintance.  But  here  was  an  excitement  at 
all  events.  They  were  not  indifferent.  And  now,  were  they  disgusted, 
or  did  they  affect  that  ?  It  was  difficult  to  say  ;  but  the  next  morning 
the  fiddlers  had  disappeared  !  If  fiddlers  had  not  been  abundant  in  that 
country  they  would  now  have  been  at  a  premium,  for  they  continued  to 
disappear  as  often  as  they  were  furnished  ;  and  as  evidence  that  they 
did  not  escape  from  the  tub,  the  *  pets'  now  grew  sensibly,  barked 
louder  and  with  more  firmness,  and  were  in  some  degree  playful.  I  do 
not  mean  that  they  had  any  of  that  silly  affectation  which  we  see  in  most 
young  animals ;  such  as  the  kittenish  grasping  at  imaginary  mice,  or 
the  dog's  shaking  of  a  stick,  with  the  idea  that  it  is  something  very 
vicious;  fallacies  all,  which  seriously  considered  are  so  pitiable  and 
lamentable ;  I  could  detect  nothing  of  that  credulous  nature;  but  some- 
times, on  coming  suddenly  upon  them,  I  would  find  them  lying  side  by 
side,  their  fore-feet  put  forward,  and  their  three  noses  laid  together  on 
the  sunny  side  of  the  tub,  with  an  air  of  confidence  and  trust  that  was 
very  interesting  to  witness.  Indeed,  there  was  something  kindlier  in 
it  than  you  would  think  of  an  alligator. 

As  to  my  object  in  keeping  them,  there  were  various  rumors  afloat 
about  town,  in  the  utterance  of  which,  libellous  as  some  of  them  were, 

Mrs. was  perhaps  the  loudest  and  most  malicious ;  she  having 

hinted,  among  other  scandalous  conjectures,  that  the  soup  from  alliga- 
tor-tail being  very  palatable  and  delicate,  a  speculation  was  afoot  con- 
templating the  supply  of  the  northern  market  with  that  article.  About 
this  time,  also,  some  of  her  lizards  were  missing,  and  thought  to  have 
found  their  way  to  the  tub ;  but  all  surmises  were  soon  cut  short  by  the 
first  cold  night  of  that  winter,  (one  of  them  in  February,)  which  chilled 
the  water  so  that  the  *  pets'  next  morning  were  quite  stiff,  and  appa- 
rently dead.  By  careful  nursing,  however,  two  of  them  were  thoroughly 
revived,  and  made  to  articulate  distinctly  ;  but  having  no  thought  of  a 
second  cold  night  in  the  same  winter,  the  waters  closed  over  them  again, 
a  thin  ice  shut  out  the  air,  (they  had  not  presence  of  mind,  I  suspect, 
to  come  to  the  surface,)  and  on  the  morning  of  the  second  day  they  were 
quite  gone.  And  now,  in  closing  this  history,  I  do  not  want  to  be  un- 
charitable, but  I  suspect   Mrs.  was  privately  rejoiced  at  their 

death ;  indeed,  the  whole  community,  otherwise  very  sensible  and  not 
devoid  of  sentiment,  seemed  to  regret  the  circumstance  much  less  than 
would  have  been  expected. 

It  will  be  seen,  Mr.  Editoe,  from  this  account  of  the  alligator,  that 
I  can  say  nothing  as  to  what  habits  he  may  form  in  after-life ;  what 
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evil  he  may  learn,  what  original  sins  he  may  develope  and  mature  ; 
what  temptations  his  power  and  bloody  instincts  may  present  to  him; 
what  evil  resorts  lie  may  be  driven  to,  in  an  ungrateful  world,  when  he 
has  become  case-hardened  and  impenetrable  to  outward  impressions ; 
or,  in  short,  what  contempt  he  may  acquire  for  the  fiddlers  and  cabbage- 
leaves  of  his  early  days.  And  what  he  may  do  in  those  vast  lagoons 
where  he  is  undoubtedly  master,  or  in  the  black  depths  of  the  St.  Johns, 
where  the  water  hides  the  blood  he  may  shed,  and  the  long  moss  screens 
him  from  the  tiger ;  what  orgies  he  may  celebrate,  what  abominations 
he  may  practice,  when  there  is  none  to  call  him  to  account ;  all  this  I 
can  only  conjecture ;  but  I  conjecture  on  the  charitable  side.  In  the 
upper  waters  of  tlie  St.  Johns  I  have  seen  them  in  their  death-throes ; 
huge  animals,  at  least  fifteen  feet  long  ;  seen  them  in  scores  at  a  time, 
some  swimming  about,  some  tumbling  in  clumsily,  some  sprawled  on 
shore,  apparently  asleep,  and  some  raising  their  black  claws  as  if  to 
call  down  vengeance  u]K)n  us,  gnashing  their  teeth,  and  lashing  the 
water  in  their  death-agony ;  but  the  bowlings  and  smothered  thunder 
that  others  tell  of,  came  not  to  my  ears ;  and  the  exhibition,  so  furious  to 
others,  was  to  mc  only  the  involuntary  muscular  action  of  pain  and 
dissolution.  Extravagant  stories  are  told  of  their  great  strength  and 
tenacity  of  life,  and  wonderful  exploits  are  recounted  by  the  great  mass 
who  have  lived  since  Agamemnon.     While  staying  over  night,  not  in 

Egypt,  but  at  the  plantation  of  Doctor  W ,  a  short  time  before  his 

place  was  despoiled  by  the  Indians,  he  related  an  encounter,  which 
though  not  so  remarkable,  is  undoubtedly  true  to  the  letter. 

The  doctor  in  his  earlier  days  had  l)een  in  some  sharp  battles  arainst 
Napoleon,  having  heen  a  staff-officer  to  one  of  the  smaller  kings  of  Eu- 
rope ;  and  although  an  exceedingly  kind  and  benevolent  man,  his  skir- 
mishing faculties  were  still  lively  and  unimpaired.  In  this  fight,  which 
came  off  at  Indian  River,  he  of  course  commanded  the  engagement, 
but  as  it  proved,  not  with  his  usual  success.  The  alligator,  one  of 
enormous  size,  was  so  far  from  the  river  when  discovered,  that  the 
doctor  had  time  to  call  in  his  gang  of  men,  and  make  a  general  attack. 
Seizing  an  axe  in  one  hand,  and  shouting  <  Charge !'  to  his  men,  all 
who  could  get  a  footing  mounted  the  back  of  the  animal,  with  a 
view  to  stay  proceedings  till  the  doctor  could  despatch  him  ;  but  to  their 
surprise,  the  old  fellow  walked  off  with  his  burden  with  apparent  ease. 
The  doctor  then  waived  off  his  men,  and  mounting  himself,  drove  the 
bit  of  the  axe  through  his  hide,  probably  at  the  fore-shoulder ;  but  from 
wrenching,  or  some  other  cause,  it  was  found  impossible  to  remove  it. 
The  doctor  hinted  that  the  heart  clasped  the  bit  by  strong  muscular  ex- 
ertion, with  a  view  to  his  own  private  use  ;  but  this  being  speculative 
merely,  I  only  mention  the  fact.  As  he  was  now  nearing  the  water 
rapidly,  a  rope  was  slipped  round  the  butt  of  the  helm,  a  quick  turn 
made  around  a  stiff  sapling  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  and  all  hands  made 
fast  to  the  roi)e.  At  this  moment,  just  as  they  were  all  braced,  the  alli- 
gator made  his  plunge  into  the  water,  and  the  sapling,  I  do  n't  remember 
how  large,  very  large  however,  came  up  by  the  roots,  and  they  all  went 
to  the  bottom  together  !    Some  of  the  negroes,  however,  came  back. 

Another  Doctor  W ,  who,  unlike  his  venerated  namesake,  still 
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lives  to  relate  the  marvels  of  a  life  unusually  varied,  has  a  remarkable 
store  of  incidents,  encounters,  and  other  matters,  quite  alligatorical. 
The  doctor  will  forgive  me,  if  I  mistake,  but  I  think  he  told  me  that  the 
monsters  in  the  neighborhood  of  his  plantation  had  in  several  instances 
stolen  his  butcher-knives  and  chopping  instruments ;  a  fact  which  he 
made  quite  certain,  by  seeing  them  use  the  knives  in  a  family  way  on 
the  other  side  of  the  lagoon ;  and  that  on  one  occasion,  he  was  quite 
astounded  at  seeing  a  large  alligator  making  tracks  for  the  water  on 
three  legs,  with  a  pitch-fork  and  crow-bar  in  his  jaws,  and  a  hand-saw 
erect  and  glittering  from  his  right  arm  !  Upon  these  last,  however,  I 
do  not  pronounce. 

And  now  to  sum  up  my  opinion  of  the  aniiftal.  I  believe  that  not- 
withstanding these  astounding  tales,  he  is  rather  peaceful  and  well- 
disposed,  when  properly  trained,  but  hath  very  strangely  fixed  upon 
him  an  idea,  not  entirely  original  with  him,  that  the  world  owes  him  a 
living  ;  that  he  makes  drafts  that  way  to  an  advanced  age ;  that  he  is 
non-committal,  except  upon  such  matters  as  he  can  commit  to  his  pri- 
vate keeping ;  that  his  stomach  in  that  respect  has  great  capacity ;  that 
he  is  not  over-nice  in  his  diet ;  is  plain  and  unassuming ;  is  not  puffed 
up,  seeing  that  his  hide  will  not  much  admit  of  it ;  and  if  he  resemble 
himself  to  a  log  adrift,  he  considereth  not  what  foolish  creatures  may 
alight  upon  his  back,  or  swim  within  his  jaws  ;  he  barks  no  invitation, 
nor  does  he  flourish  with  his  tail  to  excite  their  curiosity  ;  and  if  they 
happen  in  his  way  when  he  has  done  yawning,  it  is  their  business,  not 
his. 

Lastly,  what  do  I  say  to  the  prevalent  notion  that  the  waters  of  the 
St.  Johns,  which  resemble  brandy  and  water,  half-and-half,  are  colored 
by  the  blood  of  his  victims  ?  Answer  —  it  is  not  so,  I  have  drank  of 
those  waters  for  weeks  together  (stopping  occasionally)  and  even  deep- 
ened the  color,  in  a  manner  peculiar  to  those  who  travel  in  those  parte, 
without  feeling  half  as  sanguinary  as  I  do  at  this  moment,  from  the 
bare  thought  of  that  foul  and  malicious  slander. 

These  are  the  matters  of  faith ;  the  facts,  I  give  you  are  but  two, 
and  perhaps  only  true  of  his  younger  days ;  that  he  eateth  fiddlers  in 
secret,  and  dies  in  a  temperature  of  twenty-six  Fahrenheit. 


AN     EPITAPH. 

This  shell  of  stone  within  it  keepeth 
One  who  died  not,  but  sieepeth ; 
And  in  her  quiet  dumber  seemeth 
As  if  of  heaven  alone  she  dreameth. 
Her  form  it  was  so  fair  in  seeming. 
Her  eyes  so  heavenly  in  their  beaming. 
So  pure  her  heart  in  eveiy  feeling, 
So  nigh  her  mind  in  each  revealing, 
A  bami  of  angels  thought  that  she 
Was  one  of  their  bright  company; 
And  on  some  home\mrd  errand  oriven. 
Hurried  her  too  away  to  Heaven. 
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THE 


CHUBCU        BELL 


That  old  church  bell  is  dear  to  me, 

Wheo  firom  its  ancient  tower 
Its  silvery  tones  sound  solemnly, 

To  tell  the  service-hour ; 
It  seems  as  if  it  almost  spoke 

The  wordb  of  trubtAil  prayer, 
And  promised  to  the  spirit  broke 

With  tin,  a  pardon  there. 


I  love  it  when  ita  i 

Welcomes  the  cominf  "day, 
And  rouses  me  IVom  peaeeftil  sleep 

My  gratitude  to  pay; 
It  bids  me  pray  for  strength  to  do 

My  daily  duty  fiven ; 
To  hope  that  each  suecesaive  mom 

May  find  me  nearer  heaven. 


I  love  it  when  it  sadly  IoUm 

The  knell  of  life  departed. 
And  gently  murmurs  nympathy 

To  mourners  broken-lieorted ; 
It  whispers  of  a  spirit  passed 

From  doubt  and  pain  and  care,  j 

And  tpllii  of  heaven,  and  bids  them  hope      ! 

To  meet  the  lost  one  there.  | 


Then  dear  is  that  old  bell  to  me. 

And  dear  its  merry  peal ; 
For  'tis  a  voice  of  sympathy 

With  human  woe  and  weal ; 
Whether  my  heart  with  sadneaa 

Or  light  with  pleasure  dance, 
It  speaks  to  me  in  every  tone 

Of  Life's  significance.  j.  o. 


THE      QUOD      CORRESPONDENCE. 


I^arrg    parson 


cuArrcK  x\iv. 


Harry  Harson  strode  into  his  own  house,  with  his  jolly  face  brimful 
of  cheerfulness.  It  shone  out  of  his  eyes ;  out  of  the  comers  of  his 
half-closed  mouth  ;  and  even  out  of  his  full,  round  double  chin.  Every 
part  of  him  seemed  glowing;  with  it ;  and  no  sooner  had  he  got  in  his 
parlor,  than  he  flung  his  hat  on  the  table ;  snapped  his  fingers  over  his 
head  in  perfect  ecstacy  ;  made  the  hazardous  experiment  of  a  slow 
pirouette  around  the  table,  and  concluded  his  performances  by  making 
two  or  three  passes  with  his  cane  at  the  nose  of  Spite,  who  had  been 
watching  his  conduct  with  an  air  of  extreme  surprise,  not  unmingled 
with  disapprobation.  The  attack  upon  himself  was  carrying  the  loke 
too  far  ;  and  after  several  ineffectual  attempts  to  avoid  the  point  of^  the 
cane,  with  a  discontented  grumble,  between  a  whine  and  a  growl,  he 
retreated  under  an  old  side-board,  sadly  troubled  with  misgivings  as  to 
the  state  of  his  master's  intellect. 

<  Ha,  ha  !  old  pup !  you  do  n't  understand  the  science  of  fence ;  but 
do  n't  take  it  hard.  I  've  got  a  drop  of  comfort  in  store  for  you ;  for 
we  're  to  have  a  blow-out,  Spite  —  a  real,  regular,  out-and-out  blow- 
out —  ha  !  ha !  And  you  shall  be  under  the  table  during  the  whole  of 
it,'  exclaimed  Harson,  rubbing  his  hands  together,  and  chuckling  with 
indescribable  glee.    <  I  '11  speak  about  it  at  once.'    Ho  opened  the  door 
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and  bawled  out,  in  a  voice  that  made  the  old  house  shake :  *  Hallo ! 
there,  Martha,  Martha,  come  here,  quick  V 

A  frantic  rush  across  the  kitchen  was  heard,  succeeded  by  a  violent 
clatter  of  slip-shod  shoes  through  the  entry  ;  for  Martha,  since  the  late 
burglary,  being  haunted  in  idea  by  shabby  looking  gentlemen  with 
pistols  in  their  pockets,  and  dark  lanterns  under  their  arms,  even  in 
broad  daylight,  was  on  the  look-out  for  emergencies,  and  had  every- 
thing ready  for  speedy  egress  to  the  street,  either  through  the  front  door 
or  the  cellar  window  ;  and  the  tone  of  Harson's  voice  being  that  of  a 
man  in  extremity,  had  such  an  effect  upon  her,  that  when  she  reached 
the  door,  she  could  only  gasp  out : 

*  Lor'  me  !  is  they  here  ag'in  V 

*  Who  V  demanded  Harson,  not  a  little  surprised  at  the  pale  face  of 
his  housekeeper. 

« The  robbers.' 

*  Poh,  poh,  nonsense !'  replied  he,  perhaps  not  a  little  annoyed  by  the 
reflection  that  his  own  manner  had  contributed  to  her  mistake.  *  There 
are  no  greater  thieves  here  than  our  two  selves.  Perhaps  I  did  speak 
rather  loud  ;  but  I  was  not  thinking  of  what  I  was  about.  I  shall  have 
some  friends  to  dine  with  me  to-morrow,  and  you  must  get  things  ready 
for  them.  There  may  be  six,  or  eight,  or  a  dozen  ;  damme  !  I  do  n't 
know  how  many  ;  but  have  enough  for  twenty  ;  d  'ye  hear  V 

Martha  curtseyed,  at  the  same  time  intimating  in  a  faint  tone,  that 
she  did  hear ;  for  she  had  not  entirely  recovered  from  the  embarrass- 
ment attendant  on  the  precipitancy  of  her  advent  into  his  presence. 

*  And  hark  ye !'  continued  Harson,  warming  as  he  went  on ;  *  Frank 's 
the  very  devil  and  all ;  we  '11  tap  the  cask  in  the  comer  of  the  cellar. 
It 's  prime  stuff,  which  I  've  kept  for  some  great  occasion ;  and  this  is 
a  glorious  one.  And  there  's  the  fat  saddle  of  mutton,  hanging  in  the 
store  room  :  we  '11  have  that.  It  '11  be  the  very  thing  for  the  hal^starved 
boy  we  've  found  ;  and  bring  down  a  bottle  or  two  of  the  red-seal  wine  ; 
that  of  1812.  It  '11  wake  up  old  Dick  Holmes,  and  make  him  ten  years 
younger.  There  's  no  fear  of  giving  him  the  gout.  Ha,  ha !  Dick 
Holmes  with  the  gout !  I  'd  like  to  see  that !'  exclaimed  he,  bursting 
out  into  a  broad  laugh  at  the  bare  idea  of  such  a  catastrophe.  *  Well, 
well,'  added  he,  after  a  minute's  consideration,  *  you  may  go,  Martha. 
Upon  the  whole,  I  think  I  '11  get  the  things  myself,  and  go  to  market  too. 
There,  that 'sail.' 

Harson's  spirits  however  were  too  exuberant  to  permit  him  to  remain 
quiet ;  for  after  he  had  returned  to  the  room,  drawn  a  chair  to  the  fire, 
thrown  on  a  few  sticks  of  wood,  seated  himself  with  a  foot  on  each 
andiron,  folded  his  hands  complacently  over  his  abdomen,  and  fixed  his 
eyes  upon  the  clock,  as  if  it  were  a  settled  thing  that  he  was  to  retain 
this  attitude  for  at  least  an  hour,  or  perhaps  a  year,  he  suddenly  started 
up,  thrust  his  thumbs  in  his  waistcoat  pockets,  and  walked  up  and  down 
the  room,  whistling  with  all  his  might ;  but  even  by  whistling,  he  was 
unable  to  work  off  his  surplus  of  buoyancy.  It  was  evidently  gaining 
ground  upon  him,  do  what  he  would.  He  had  reached  his  present  state 
by  rapid  stages.  From  a  feeling  of  complacency  he  had  passed  to  one 
of  high  satisfaction ;  from  that  to  one  of  mirthfulness ;  thence  he  ad- 
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vanced  rapidly  to  one  of  joviality ;  and  he  was  now  fast  verging  upon 
one  of  uproariousness.  Something  must  be  done !  Excessive  steam 
bursts  a  boiler ;  why  should  not  a  similar  surplus  of  delight  burst  a 
man  ?  He  would  n't  risk  it !  He  must  find  some  vent  for  it.  Ha  !  ha  ! 
It  just  occurred  to  him  that  the  widow  had  n't  heard  the  news.  He 
clapped  on  his  hat,  seized  his  cane,  and  sallied  out  into  the  street,  in  his 
haste  shutting  in  Spite,  who  had  started  to  follow  him,  and  who  yelped 
mournfully  for  an  hour  afterward,  to  the  great  edification  of  a  thin 
maiden  lady,  who  resided  next  door,  and  was  indulging  herself  with  a 
nervous  head-ache. 

There  must  iiave  been  something  in  the  expression  of  Harson's  face 
which  bore  the  stamp  of  his  feelings ;  for  as  he  trudged  along,  with  a 
free  independent  air,  striding  as  lustily  as  if  only  twenty  instead  of  sixty 
years  had  passed  over  his  head,  and  as  if  every  sinew  were  as  w^eU 
strung,  and  every  muscle  as  firm  as  ever  ;  not  a  few  turned  to  take  a 
second  look  at  his  hearty,  lionest  face ;  for  such  an  one  was  not  often 
met  with  ;  and  as  they  did  so,  observed  :  *  There  goes  a  jolly  old  cock.' 

Rap !  rap !  rap !  went  the  head  of  his  cane  against  tlie  door  of 
Mrs.  Chowles's  blinking  old  house ;  but  he  was  too  much  at  home  to 
think  of  waiting  for  a  reply,  and  had  gone  through  the  ceremony  only 
for  the  purpose  of  removing  from  his  entrance  all  appearance  of  being 
underhanded  or  surrej)titious ;  for  no  sooner  had  he  knocked  with  one 
hand,  than  with  the  other  he  raised  the  latch  and  walked  without  hesita- 
tion toward  the  widow's  little  parlor. 

*  Ah,  ha  !  my  visit  will  be  a  surprise  to  her  !'  thought  he,  as  he  took 
the  knob  of  the  door  in  his  hand.  He  was  a  true  prophet.  A  faint 
scream  escaped  the  lady,  for  she  was  opening  the  door  to  come  out 
at  the  very  moment  he  was  doing  the  same  to  enter;  and  as  the 
movements  of  both  were  rapid,  the  lady  precipitated  herself  into  his 
arms,  which  in  a  most  unexpected  manner  closed  about  her,  while  three 
hearty  smacks  were  deposited  on  her  forehead  before  she  well  knew 
where  she  was. 

'  Mr.  Harson !'  exclaimed  she,  extricating  herself,  though  without 
any  appearance  of  anger ;  *  is  it  you  V 

*  By  .Tove,  I  believe  it  is  !'  replied  Harson.  *  If  it  is  n't,' its  some  gay 
fellow  of  twenty  or  thereabout,  for  I  have  n't  been  so  young  for  thirty- 
years  as  I  am  to-day.' 

Mrs.  Chowles  saw  from  his  manner,  and  knew  from  the  unusual  hour 
of  his  visit,  that  there  was  something  on  his  mind  which  he  had  come 
to  communicate  ;  and  as  she  was  not  of  that  class  who  take  pleasure  in 
keeping  others  in  suspense,  especially  when  she  was  liable  to  be  a 
fellow-sufFerer,  she  drew  an  easy  chair  to  the  fire,  and  taking  a  seat 
in  another,  said :  *  Sit  down,  Harry.   Now,  what  is  it  ?  what  ails  you  V 

*  What  ails  me  V  exclaimed  her  visitor,  turning  his  round  joyous 
countenance  to  her  ;  *  look  at  me.  Do  n't  you  see  what  a  boy  I  've 
grown  ;  how  the  wrinkles  have  gone  from  my  cheeks,  and  how  clear 
and  bright  my  eye  is  !  Look  at  ine,  from  top  to  toe.  See  how  jolly  I 
am,  and  hear  how  loud  and  lusty  my  laugh  is  :  Ha  !  ha !  ha !' 

The  lady  did  look  at  him  ;  and  did  oi)serve  all  the  peculiarities  to 
which  he  called  her  attention ;  and  did  listen  to  his  loud  ringing  laugh  ; 
and  then,  not  knowing  what  to  make  of  him,  drew  away. 
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*  Aha !  widow,  you  're  frightened  at  finding  yourself  alone  with  such 
a  gay  fellow  !'  said  he,  laughing  still  more  merrily.  *  Well,  well,  do  n't 
be  alarmed,  for  I  'm  not  in  the  least  dangerous ;  and  to  tell  the  truth,  I 
am  so  overjoyed  to-day  that  I  may  be  indulged  in  a  little  foolery.  But 
I  '11  kv?p  you  no  longer  in  suspense.  You  recollect  little  Annie,  the 
little  child  who  fled  to  my  house  for  protection  V 

<Yes;  well?' 

*  And  you  remember  too,  how  often  I  told  you  that  that  poor  starved, 
cast-olF  little  thing  looked  to  me  like  one  bom  for  a  better  destiny,  and 
like  one  who  had  seen  brighter  times ;  and  how  often  you  ridiculed  me, 
when  I  spoke  of  the  faint  recollections  which  still  flitted  through  her 
mind  of  sunnier  hours ;  and  how  you  said  that  they  were  merely  dreams, 
and  that  I  was  almost  as  great  a  child  as  she  was,  to  attach  any  weight 
to  them ;  though  you  admitted  —  I  '11  give  you  credit  for  that  —  you  did 
admit  that  she  was  a  beautiful,  goofl  little  thing,  and  worthy  to  belong 
to  the  best  in  the  land.  And  when  I  said  that  Providence  never  would 
have  sent  such  a  frail  being  as  that  into  the  world  as  a  beggar's  brat, 
you  told  me,  on  the  contrary,  that  He  might  liave  cast  the  lot  of  that 
child,  frail,  feeble,  sickly  as  she  was,  amid  the  very  outcasts  of  the ' 
earth  for  wise  purposes,  which  we  never  could  fathom  ;  and  that  I  had 
no  right  to  reason  in  that  way  on  the  subject,  or  to  comment  on  His 
doings.  And  there,  widow,'  added  he  solemnly,  *  you  were  right,  and  I 
was  very  wrong.  But  I  was  correct  in  my  surmises  as  to  the  child. 
She  icas  born  for  a  brighter  destiny,  even  than  my  humble  roof ;  al- 
thoujrh,'  added  he,  his  voice  somewhat  choked,  *  she  '11  never  be  where 
they  '11  love  her  more.  But  it 's  all  right,  and  she  must  go  ;  for  her 
parents  are  discovered.  They  are  of  the  best  in  the  land  ;  she  is  not 
a  beggar's  brat.  Her  brother  too,  is  found  ;  a  miserably,  thin  hollow- 
eyed  fellow  ;  but  we  '11  put  flesh  on  him.     This  is  not  all,'  added  he, 

*  every  IxKly  seems  in  luck  to-day.  Old  Jacob  Rhoneland  has  escaped 
scathless  out  of  Rust's  clutches.  Rust  himself  is  on  his  way  to  the 
devil  post-haste,  and  there  is  nothing:  left  to  be  done  but  to  heal  the 
breach  between  Jacob  and  Ned.  This  matter  settled,  I  hope  to  see 
Kate's  cheeks  once  more  plump  and  round  and  rosy.  I  hope  not  only 
to  see  them,  but  to  kiss  them  too.  I  'm  not  too  old  to  fancy  such  things, 
I]can  tell  you ;  and  now,  widow,  had  n't  I  a  right  to  be  a  little  boisterous  ? 
All !  I  see  that  you  think  me  excusable ;  but  bring  me  a  pipe,  and  I  '11 
give  you  all  the  particulars  over  that.  I  'm  a  little  thirsty,  too ;  for 
I've  already  told  a  long  story,  and  have  yet  a  longer  one  to  tell.' 

The  pipe  was  produced  ;  the  small  three-legged  table  was  placed  at 
his  side,  to  support  his  elbow  ;  and  Harson,  having  carefully  lighted 
his  pipe,  suffered  the  smoke  to  eddy  about  his  nose,  while  he  arranged 
his  ideas,  and  cleared  his  throat ;  and  then  he  entered  into  a  full  and 
faithful  detail  of  the  proceedings  which  had  been  taken  to  unmask  the 
villany  of  Rust ;  and  the  various  steps  and  precautions  which  had 
iinally  led  to  success. 

It  was  a  pleasant  sight  to  see  two  such  persons  as  Harson  and  his 
crony,  both  in  the  autumn  of  life,  but  with  the  charities  of  the  heart  yet 
green  and  unwithered,  talking  and  gossipping  together,  with  eyes  bright 
and  Ijeaming  with  mutual  admiration ;  each  fully  aware  of  die  foibles 
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of  the  other,  but  carefully  indulgent  to  them  ;  for  each  knew  that  the 
heart  of  the  other  was  an  odd  casket,  encasing  a  gem  of  the  noblest 
kind,  from  which  radiated  love,  charity,  and  benevolence  to  man.  Oh ! 
Harry,  Harry !  how  joyously  and  yet  mildly  you  looked  into  that  widow's 
dark  liquid  eyes ;  and  how  gently  and  confidingly  she  returned  that 
look  !  What  a  risk  you  both  ran  !  Had  you  and  she  been  but*  a  few 
years  younger,  had  either  of  you  cherished  a  whit  less  tenderly  the 
memory  of  those  who  had  once  been  all  in  all  to  you,  and  whose  forms 
were  slumbering  under  the  green  sod,  that  widow  might  have  been  a 
wife,  and  Harry  Harson  no  longer  a  stout,  sturdy  old  bachelor ;  for  it 
cannot  be  denied,  that  he  did  become  a  little  animated  as  he  proceeded ; 
and  that  he  did  take  the  widow's  hand  in  his,  and  did  squeeze  it,  per- 
haps  with  a  little  too  much  freedom,  and  did  look  into  her  eyes,  as  if  he 
loved  her  with  his  whole  soul  and  body  into  the  bargain  ;  nor  can  it  be 
denied  that  she  was  pleased  with  these  tokens  of  esteem,  or  love,  or 
friendship,  or  whatever  else  she  might  have  thought  them ;  for  she  did 
not  withdraw  her  hand,  and  she  smiled  when  he  smiled ;  and  there  cer. 
tainly  was  a  strong  sympathy  apparent  in  their  looks ;  and  even  when 
in  the  fervor  of  his  feelings  he  held  his  pipe  between  his  teeth  to  free 
the  hand  which  held  it,  and  deliberately  squeezed  both  of  her  hands  in 
his,  still  she  did  not  appear  embarrassed,  nor  vexed  ;  and  when  he  had 
released  it,  quietly  went  on  with  her  sewing,  as  composedly  as  if  what 
he  had  just  done  was  quite  usual,  and  a  matter  of  course. 

<  And  now,  Mrs.  Chowles,'  said  Harson,  as  he  concluded  his  narrative  ; 
*  upon  the  strength  of  our  success  we  are  to  have  a  jollification  to-mor- 
row at  my  house ;  and  we  '11  have  Dick  Holmes  there,  and  Kate,  and 
Ned  Somers,  and  Kate's  father.  He  must  make  up  with  Ned  then,  if 
not  before.     He  knows  he  was  wrong,  and  he  must  give  up.' 

*  But  will  he  V  inquired  the  widow,  anxiously.  *  You  know  Jacob  's 
a  wrong-headed  old  man,  in  some  tilings.  Will  he  V 
.  *  Wont  he  V  ejaculated  Harson,  with  a  peculiar  wink  and  nod  of 
satisfaction,  as  if  he  and  himself  were  on  excellent  terms,  and  under- 
stood what  they  were  about  perfectly  well.  *  I  tell  you  what  it  is,'  added 
he,  in  a  more  grave  tone  ;  Jacob  has  had  his  own  way,  or  rather  Michael 
Rust's  way,  in  this  matter,  too  long.  Ho  shall  have  it  no  longer.  He 
shall  not  break  his  child's  heart.  I  will  not  permit  it.'  He  took  his 
pipe  from  his  mouth,  and  slapped  his  knee  emphatically.  '  Have  you 
observed  no  change  in  the  girl,  since  then  ?  If  you  have  not,  /  have. 
She  is  still  the  same  devoted,  affectionate  child  to  that  warped  old  man 
that  she  always  was  ;  but  look  at  her  face  and  form,  and  listen  to  her 
voice.  She  was  once  the  gayest,  merriest  little  creature  that  ever  lived. 
It  threw  sunshine  into  one's  heart  only  to  look  at  her ;  and  when  she 
spoke,  did  you  ever  hear  a  bird  whose  voice  was  half  so  joyous  ?  Poor 
thing  I  when  she  laughs  now,  it  makes  my  heart  ache.  It 's  like  the 
smile  of  one  dying,  when  he  is  trying  to  whisper  hope  to  those  who  are 
weeping  over  his  death-bed.  God  bless  her !  and  how  should  it  be 
otherwise  ?  But  no  matter ;  the  worst  is  past.  And  now/  said  he,  « I 
must  be  gone.  I  came  here  to  tell  you  the  story,  and  to  ask  you  to  dine 
with  us  ;  and  between  you  and  me,  perhaps  you  had  better  come  early 
in  the  day,  and  keep  an  eye  over  Martha ;  for  the  idea  of  a  dinner 
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party  has  quite  frightened  her ;  and  there  are  so  many  little  things  to 
be  done,  which  I  know  nothing  about,  and  which  you  understand,  and 
without  which  we  should  have  every  thing  helter-skelter,  that  you  must 
come,  or  I  '11  never  forgive  you.'  Harry  made  this  last  menace  with 
so  fierce  an  air,  and  his  mouth  pursed  up  in  so  ferocious  a  manner, 
although  his  eyes  were  dancing  with  fun,  that  the  lady  consented  at 
once. 

<  It 's  well  for  you  that  you  did,'  said  Harson,  rising  and  putting  on 
his  hat ;  *  if  you  had  n't,  I  do  n't  know  what  I  should  have  done  ;  but  it 
would  have  been  something  dreadful.  I  'm  a  terrible  fellow  when  fairly 
roused.'  Then  shaking  the  lady's  hand,  as  if  he  intended  to  dislo- 
cate her  shoulders,  he  put  his  cane  under  his  arm  and  went  out. 

*  Ha  !  ha  \  old  Jacob  !  you  and  I  must  have  a  tussle.  Ha  \  ha !'  ex- 
claimed he,  still  carrying  his  cane  under  his  arm,  and  his  hands  under 
his  coat  tails,  *  you  must  hear  a  little  of  what  I  think.  A  few  words  of 
wholesome  advice  will  do  you  no  harm,  and  will  rub  off  the  rust  that 
old  age  has  fastened  upon  you.' 

With  this  hostile  resolution  upon  his  tongue,  the  old  man  made  the 
best  of  his  way  to  Rhoneland's  house.  Jacob  was  there,  dozing  in  his 
chair,  with  his  white  locks  hanging  loosely  over  his  shoulders ;  and 
Kate  was  sitting  at  his  side  engaged  in  sewing.  She  was  paler  than 
usual ;  and  there  was  a  nervous  restlessness  in  her  manner,  which  did 
not  escape  the  quick  glance  of  Harson.  He  thought  too  that  she  seemed 
somewhat  thinner  than  she  was  wont  to  be.  It  might  be  'mere  sus- 
picion, but  still  he  thought  so. 

*  It 's  too  bad,'  muttered  he ;  *  but  I  '11  set  matters  right,  or  my  name 's 
not  Harry  Harson.' 

There  was  something  in  the  hearty  greeting  of  the  old  fellow,  as  he  took 
her  hands  in  his  and  called  her  his  bright-eyed  girl,  so  full  of  happiness  that 
it  was  impossible  not  to  catch  the  same  feeling  as  he  spoke ;  and  even 
Jacob,  as  he  felt  the  cordial  grasp  of  his  hand,  assured  himself,  and  as- 
sumed something  like  a  cheerful  smile. 

*  Well,  Kate,'  said  Harson,  drawing  a  chair  between  her  and  her 
father ;  <  I  've  news  for  you  ;  and  for  you  too,  my  old  fellow,'  said  he, 
turning  to  Rhoncland ;  *  we  've  used  Rust  up.' 

Jacob  stared  at  him,  smiled  faintly  and  half  doubtfully,  and  then  sank 
back  in  his  chair  without  speaking. 

*  Do  you  hear  me  V  exclaimed  Harson,  seizing  him  by  the  collar  and 
shaking  him  ;  '  do  you  hear  me  ?  Why  do  n't  you  jump  up  and  hurrah 
at  the  downfall  of  such  a  scoundrel  ?  Ha !  ha !  We  've  been  on  his 
track  for  months ;  but  we  've  run  him  down  at  last ;  and  then  he  made 
a  virtue  of  necessity,  and  told  all  —  all  about  the  children,  and  about 
you,  and  about  Ned  ;  all  lies,  all  lies — every  word  of  them:  Ned  he 
swore  was  as  honest  a  fellow  as  ever  lived,  or  something  to  that  effect. 
You,  he  admitted,  had  committed  no  forgery  ;  not  a  word  of  truth  in  it ; 
but  all  invented,  to  force  you  to  consent  to  his  marriage  with  my  own 
little  sweet-heart,  Kate.  God  bless  me  !  how  near  I  was  to  losing  her ! 
Perhaps  you  do  n't  know  that  I  intend  marrying  her  myself?  Why 
do  n't  you  get  up  now,  and  hurrah  ?  Confound  it,  I  never  saw  such 
people  in  all  my  life.  Halloh !  by  Jove !  Kate,  quick  !  some  water! 
I  swear,  the  old  fellow  has  fainted!' 
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As  he  spoke,  Rhoneland's  head  fell  back,  and  the  color  forsook  his 
cheeks.  Ilarson  caught  him,  while  Kate  ran  for  water  and  brandy,  a 
small  quantity  of  which  being  poured  into  his  mouth,  soon  brought  him 
to  himself.  Having  waited  until  he  was  sufRciently  composed  to  listen, 
Harson  commenced  from  the  beginning  of  his  story,  and  detailed  to  both 
of  his  listeners  much  that  they  already  knew,  and  not  a  little  which 
they  had  never  dreamed  of;  the  causes  which  had  first  led  to  the  en- 
mity between  Grosket  and  Rust,  and  then,  stop  by  step,  what  they  had 
done  to  detect  and  bring  to  light  his  villany.  *  Rust  manoeuvred  well 
and  skilfully,'  said  he,  *  for  he  was  a  bold,  reckless  man,  who  stuck  at 
nothing,  and  fought  to  the  last.  It  is  doubtful  whether  he  would  not 
have  got  the  better  of  us  in  the  end,  had  not  a  sudden  misfortune  fallen 
upon  him,  which  prostrated  his  energies  and  broke  his  hard  heart.  Af- 
ter that,  he  was  no  longer  the  same  man ;  but  confessed  every  thing,  and 
among  other  things,  that  it  had  been  his  intention  to  become  the  hus- 
band of  Kate,  and  finding  that  you  were  opposed  to  it,  he  tried  the  effect 
of  a  display  of  wealth  upon  you.  This  failed.  Then  he  resolved  to  see 
what  fear  could  do ;  and  threatened  to  have  you  indicted  for  forgery ; 
and  admitting  that  you  were  innocent,  he  yet  showed  so  clearly  how  he 
could  support  his  charge,  and  succeed  in  blasting  your  character,  that 
you  shrunk  from  collision  with  him  :  still  you  would  not  consent  to  sac- 
rifice your  child,  although  you  dared  not  give  him  such  an  answer  as 
would  shut  out  all  hoiKj.  There  was  another  obstacle  in  his  way. 
This  was  a  certain  young  follow,  who  as  well  as  Rust,  had  an  eye  on 
Kate,  and  whom  perhaps  Kate  did  not  think  the  worst  man  in*  the 
world.  Rust  determined  to  be  rid  of  him ;  so  he  basely  slandered  him 
to  you ;  and  you,  not  suspecting  Rust's  veracity,  as  the  knowledge  which 
you  already  had  of  his  character  should  have  induced  you  to  do,  rashly 
forbade  his  rival  the  house ;  and  I  am  sorry  to  say,  added  harsh  words  to 
tlie  wrong  whicli  you  were  already  committing.  I  need  not  tell  you 
who  that  young  man  was.  He  came  to  me  shortly  afterward  and  told 
me  wliat  had  occurred.  He  's  a  noble  fellow,  for  not  one  hard  word  or 
epithet  did  he  breathe  against  you.  He  said  he  was  aware  that  for  a 
long  time  back  some  person  had  been  endeavoring  to  poison  your  mind 
against  him.  lie  had  observed  it  in  the  gradual  change  of  your  man- 
ner, and  in  your  avoiding  his  society.  lie  had  hoj)ed,  he  said,  that  in 
time,  when  you  found  out  that  his  character  was  fair  and  irreproach- 
able, that  these  hard  feelings  would  wear  off,  and  you  could  again  meet 
as  heretofore.  But  this  was  not  to  be.  Instead  of  diminishing,  your 
hostility  to  him  increased,  until  one  day  when  he  was  in  your  own  house, 
you  used  language  to  him  which  left  him  no  alternative  but  to  quit  it 
forever.  The  charges  which  you  made  against  him  were  very  grave, 
Jacob,  and  very  vile  ;  and  when  you  made  ihem  you  had  no  right  to 
withhold  the  name  of  the  person  on  whose  autliority  you  accused  him ; 
but  you  did;  and  although  Ned  might  and  did  saspect  one  person, 
Michael  Rust,  to  be  the  kind  friend  to  whom  he  owed  your  ill  will,  yet  he 
had  no  proof  of  it  that  would  justify  him  in  calling  him  to  account. 
Ned  had  a  hard  task  before  him  ;  for  the  charge  you  made  against  him 
was  that  of  harboring  evil  thoughts  and  of  cherishing  unfair  designs 
against  your  child.     It  was  a  serious  charge,  and  one  that  he  could  not 
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refute ;  for  a  man's  thoughts  are  not  susceptible  of  proof;  all  that  he 
can  do  in  justification,  is  to  point  to  his  past  life  and  say :  <  Judge  by 
that;'  and  unless  Ned  could  impeach  the  character  of  his  traducer,  of 
whom  he  was  then  ignorant,  but  who  now  stands  revealed  in  the  person 
of  Michael  Rust,  as  great  a  scoundrel  as  ever  lived,  he  had  no  alterna- 
tive but  to  submit,  and  to  hope  that  time  would  exculpate  him.  Now 
Jacob,  even  supposing  Rust  had  not  confessed  that  the  tales  which  he 
had  told  you  respecting  Ned  were  calumnies,  is  there  any  thing  in  Ned's 
past  life  to  justify  the  suspicion  you  have  cherished  against  him  ?  Answer 
candidly,  and  you  will  answer  *  No.'  Rust's  motive  was  clear  enough ; 
he  feared  Somers,  and  wished  to  drive  from  you  one  who  might  be  a 
friend  in  time  of  need,  and  who  might  one  day  stand  as  a  shield  be- 
tween you  and  his  dark  purposes.  Come,  Jacob,  Rust  has  confessed 
all ;  what  he  did,  what  his  motives  were ;  and  now,  tell  me,  whether  you 
cannot  say,  from  the  bottom  of  your  heart,  *  Ned  Somers,  I  have  wronged 
you?' 

He  paused,  and  looked  earnestly  at  Rhoneland,  while  every  feature 
glowed  with  the  fervor  of  his  feelings.  *  Come,  Jacob,  what  do  you 
say?' 

There  was  one  other  person  too  who  leaned  forward  to  catch  the  re- 
ply ;  but  Rhoneland  answered  : 

*  She 's  my  only  child,  and  she  's  very  dear  to  me.  It  was  a  cruel 
suspicion,  and  perhaps  I  did  act  hastily.  I  will  not  say  that  I  did  not, 
for  I  was  greatly  excited,  and  said  many  things  that  I  have  since  forgot- 
ten.    But  it  was  better  that  he  should  go.     Was  n't  it,  Kate  V 

He  turned  to  his  daughter,  took  her  hand,  and  repeated  his  question. 
*  Wasn't  it  better  that  he  should  keep  away  Kate?' 

Kate's  voice  trembled  as  she  asked:  *  What  harm  did  he  do,  father,  in 
coming  here  ?     If  his  character  is  fair,  why  should  he  not  come  V 

Her  father  eyed  her  with  an  uneasy  look.  In  truth,  he  feared  Ned's 
presence  ;  for  he  knew  that  he  loved  Kate,  and  that  she  reciprocated 
the  feeling ;  and  with  the  selfishness  which  old  age  sometimes  brings 
with  it,  he  was  unwilling  that  she  should  care  for  another  than  himself, 
or  that  another  should  have  a  claim  upon  her.  At  last,  he  replied 
rather  sharply :  *  The  reason  why  he  should  not  come,  is  because  I  don't 
want  him.' 

Kate  drew  back,  and  said  not  another  word ;  but  Harson  saw  from 
her  compressed  lip  that  the  reply  had  cut  deeply ;  and  catching  her 
eye,  he  made  a  sign  to  her  to  leave  them.  Kate  took  the  hint,  and  went 
out ;  and  Harson,  after  looking  Rhoneland  steadily  in  the  face  for  some 
time,  said,  *  Jacob,  you  have  given  your  reason  why  Ned  Somers  should 
not  come  here.  It 's  a  very  poor  one,  and  not  such  as  I  expected.  Now 
I  '11  give  you  mine  why  he  should  :  Kate  loves  him,  and  he  loves  her.' 

Jacob  knit  his  brows,  but  made  no  reply. 

*  And  let  me  tell  you,  too,  that  unless  you  do  consent,  your  child  will 
die.  I  'm  in  earnest'.'  There  are  some  who  fall  in  love,  as  they  call  it, 
a  hundred  times  ;  bestowing  their  affections,  such  as  they  are,  some- 
times on  one,  sometimes  on  another ;  until  at  last  perhaps  the  owner  of 
a  handsome  face  offers  his  hand  and  gets  in  return  the  tattered  thing 
they  call  their  heart.     God  help  me !  this  is  called  Jo-ce*     But  thank 
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God,  for  the  credit  of  human  nature,  there  are  others  who  lore  as  they 
should  —  purely,  nobly,  with  their  whole  soul.  These  love  once,  anid 
only  once ;  and  wo  to  the  man  who  unwisely,  or  for  his  own  seliiali 
ends,  crosses  them !  The  sin  of  a  broken  heart  too  of^  lies  at  his  door. 
Jacob,  you  're  an  old  man ;  but  you  are  not  too  old  to  have  fbmitten 
the  wife  who  once  was  yours.  You  loved  her  well,  my  dear  old  fellow, 
I  know  it,'  said  he,  taking  his  hand.  'She  deserved  it  too.  Kate  is 
very  like  her.  What  would  have  been  your  feelings  had  any  one 
stepped  in  between  you  and  her  V 

Rhoneland  grew  very  pale,  and  the  tears  came  in  his  eyes. 

*  Come,  come,  Jacob,  I  '11  not  press  the  matter  now ;  but  you  must  re- 
flect on  what  I  've  said ;  and  you  must  not  forget  how  much  Kate  has  at 
stake.  Ned's  a  glorious  fellow,  and  will  make  your  house  very 
cheery.' 

'  Well,  I  'II  think  of  it,'  replied  Rhoneland,  after  a  short  pause. 

< -Do  ;  that 's  a  good  fellow.  I  '11  consider  it  a  personal  favor ;  and  I 
do  think  you  owe  me  something  for  the  pains  I  've  taken  in  aiding  to 
rid  you  of  that  rascal.  Rust.' 

*  I  do  indeed  owe  you  much,'  replied  Rhoneland,  earnestly,  « and  I  am 
sincerely  grateful.' 

*  Well,  well,  we  wont  speak  of  that ;  only  reflect  on  what  I  have  just 
said  ;  and  by  the  way,'  added  he,  rising  to  go,  *  you  must  oblige  me  in 
another  matter.  Two  or  three  friends  are  to  dine  with  me  to-morrow ; 
yhu  and  Kate  must  bo  of  the  party.' 

*  We  will,'  was  the  reply. 

*  Good !    Now  go  up  stairs  and  comfort  Kate.' 


CHATTKR     TWKNrT-VlVH. 


A  BRIGHT  glowing  day  was  the  following  one,  the  day  of  the  dinner 
party ;  and  right  gladly  did  the  golden  sun  beam  out  from  the  deep 
fathomless  sky,  as  if  from  his  lofty  look-out  he  were  aware  of  what  was 
going  on  in  this  world  below,  and  rejoiced  in  the  failure  of, the  evil  ma- 
chinations which  had  been  so  long  disturbing  the  tranquillity  of  the  wor- 
thy individuals  who  have  figured  in  this  history.  And  fortunate  it  was 
that  neither  clouds  nor  rain  obscured  his  face,  for  had  the  latter  been 
added  to  the  cares  which  the  approaching  dinner-party  had  already  ac- 
cumulated upon  the  culinary  department  of  Harson's  household,  the 
house-keeper  in  the  tall  cap  with  stiff  ribbons  would  have  gone  stark- 
mad.  Miserable  woman  \  how  she  worked  and  fumed,  and  panted  and 
tugged,  and  kneaded  and  rolled,  and  stuffed  and  seasoned,  and  skewered 
and  basted,  and  beat,  on  that  day !  From  soup  to  dessert  and  from 
dessert  to  soup,  over  and  over  again,  she  toiled  ;  fish,  flesh,  fowl,  vegeta- 
bles, gravies,  were  all  mingled  in  her  head  helter-skelter.  She  had 
dreamed  of  nothing  else  during  the  whole  of  the  previous  night,  exceptp 
ing  a  short  interlude  in  the  aforesaid  dream,  when  she  was  night-mared 
by  a  fat  pig,  bestrode  by  a  half-starved  boy,  who  was  all  eyes.  And 
now,  as  the  day  waned  and  the  hour  of  the  dinner  approached,  her  fer- 
ment increased,  until,  to  use  a  metaphor,  she  had  worked  herself  up  in- 
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to  a  mental  lather.  Her  voice  was  in  every  quarter,  and  so  was  her 
quick,  hurried  step.  She  was  in  the  entry,  up  stairs,  in  the  pantry,  in 
the  kitchen  and  in  the  cellar  ;  at  the  street-door  giving  orders  to  the  gro- 
cer's  dirty  boy  to  bring  the  cinnamon  and  alspice,  and  not  to  forget  the 
sugar  and  butter,  and  to  be  sure  to  recollect  the  anchovies  and  pickles. 
The  next  moment  she  was  scolding  the  butcher,  because  he  had  been 
late  with  the  chops  and  cutlets ;  and  every  five  minutes  she  thrust  her 
head  into  the  room  to  look  at  the  clock,  lest  Time  should  steal  a  march 
upon  her.  Eleven,  twelve,  one,  two  o'clock.  The  tumult  increased. 
Mrs.  Chowles,  punctual  to  her  promise,  made  her  appearance ;  forth- 
with dived  into  the  kitchen,  and  did  not  emerge  until  dinner-time.  The 
only  person  utterly  unmoved  was  Harson,  who  had  attended  to  his  part 
of  the  business  by  looking  after  the  wine,  and  who  now  sat  with  his  feet 
to  the  fire,  resolved  to  trouble  his  head  about  nothing,  and  apparently 
more  asleep  than  awake.  At  times,  however,  he  rose  and  went  to  one 
corner  of  the  room,  where  a  small  boy  who  seemed  to  be  worn  down  by 
suffering,  lay  coiled  up  and  sound  asleep  on  a  chair-cushion.  The  old 
man  bent  over  him,  gently  parted  the  hair  from  his  forehead,  and  then 
rising  up,  somewhat  red  in  the  face  from  the  exertion,  rubbed  his  hands 
one  over  the  other  by  way  of  indicating  that  all  was  as  it  should  be ; 
stole  back  to  his  seat  on  tiptoe,  lest  lie  should  awaken  him,  and  forthwith 
relapsed  into  his  former  state  of  dreamy  abstraction.  Nothing  could 
arouse  him ;  not  even  the  house-keeper  when  she  dashed  into  the  room 
with  a  face  at  roasting  heat,  and  demanded  tlie  key  of  the  wine-cellar. 
It  was  handed  to  her  mechanically,  and  mechanically  pocketted  when 
she  brought  it  back. 

But  the  hour  of  dinner  drew  near ;  and  a  smell  began  to  pervade  the 
house  which  aroused  Harson  at  last.  He  sat  up  in  his  chair  and  smacked 
his  lips ;  and  Spite,  who  for  an  undue  curiosity  as  to  the  contents  of 
a  small  j)asty,  exhibited  early  in  the  day,  had  been  escorted  into  the 
room  by  the  house-keeper  aided  by  a  broomstick,  sat  under  the  same 
chair  licking  his  lips  and  slavering  profusely. 

Again  the  red  face  of  the  house-keeper  was  projected  in  the  room,  and 
as  instantly  withdrawn.  It  wanted  half  an  hour  to  the  time.  In  and 
out  again ;  it  wanted  twenty-five  minutes.  In  and  out  again ;  twenty 
minutes.  The  matter  was  growing  serious,  and  there  was  something 
frantic  in  her  looks.  But  this  time  Harson  caught  her,  and  told  her 
that  it  was  time  to  put  an  end  to  that  performance,  as  he  expected  his 
friends  every  minute  ;  that  she  must  guess  as  to  the  time ;  and  that  he 
would  ring  when  she  was  to  serve  the  dinner. 

A  rap  at  the  door !  and  before  it  could  be  answered,  a  heavy  step 
crossed  the  ante-chamber. 

*  There  's  Frank,'  said  Harson,  rising  and  facing  the  door ;  and  in 
came  the  doctor.  But  he  was  not  alone ;  for  close  behind  him  followed 
Ned  Somers,  dressed  in  his  best.  Harry  shook  hands  with  them ;  but 
before  he  had  time  to  do  more  than  that,  Jacob  RhonelaAd  entered  with 
Kate  on  his  arm,  looking  very  rosy  from  her  walk. 

What  could  it  be  that  caused  Ned's  heart  to  flounce  and  dance  about 
as  wildly  as  a  caged  bird ;  and  his  cheek  to  grow  at  first  pale,  and  then 
burning  hot ;  and  his  lips  to  quiver,  and  his  voice  to  tremble  so  that  he 
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could  scarcely  speak ;  and  for  a  moment  was  unable  even  to  tell  Kate 
that  he  was  glad  to  see  her  ?  Whatever  the  complaint  was,  it  was  in- 
fectious ;  for  Kate's  heart  certainly  did  beat  very  rapidly  ;  and  her 
color  went  and  came,  until  it  settled  into  a  deep  burning  blush,  as  she 
turned  and  saw  Ned  there,  looking  at  her  as  if  he  had  eyes  for  nothing 
else. 

<  Good  morning  Mr.  Somers,'  said  she,  at  last,  in  a  tone  that  was  nei- 
ther firm  nor  clear. 

*  Call  me  Ned,  Kate,'  said  he  in  a  low  voice ;  *  do  n't  say  Mr.  Somers. 
Wont  you  shake  hands  with  me  ?  There  can  be  no  harm  in  that.' 
He  extended  his  hand ;  she  placed  hers  in  it,  and  at  the  same  time 
whispered  in  his  ear,  (for  Harry,  seeing  that  there  was  some  by-play 
goin<r  on,  kept  Jacob  busy,)  <  Speak  to  father  as  if  nothing  had  nap- 
pcned.     I  think  he  's  inclined  to  make  up.     Do,  Ned.' 

Turning;  from  him,  she  commenced  talking  to  the  Doctor,  while 
Somers,  after  a  moment's  hesitation,  went  up  to  the  old  man  and  ofiered 
his  hand. 

Rhoneland  hesitated,  for  he  experienced  tlie  reluctance  which  old  age 
always  evinces  to  succumb  to  those  younger  in  years ;  and  it  was  not 
very  pleasant  to  admit  tliat  his  conduct  toward  Ned  had  been  wrong. 
But  there  was  something  in  the  expression  of  Ned's  face,  and  even  in 
the  way  in  which  he  ofibred  his  hand,  which  showed  that  the  past  was 
forgiven ;  and  beside  that,  what  had  already  happened  could  not  be 
mended  by  holding  out ;  so  .Tacob  grasped  his  hand,  and  said  frankly: 

*  Ned,  my  young  friend,  I  wronged  thee  sadly.  I  hope  you  will  par- 
don it.' 

*  Tliat  's  right,  Jacob  \  Spoken  like  a  whole-hearted  old  fellow,  as  you 
are  !  exclaimed  Harson,  patting  him  on  the  shoulder.  *  To  be  sure  he 
will  forgive  you,  and  thank  you  for  the  chance.  If  ho  does  n't  he 's  not 
what  I  take  \\m  to  be.  Do  'nt  you  pardon  him  V  demanded  he,  turning 
to  Somers,  and  at  the  same  time  casting  a  quizzical  look  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Kate. 

Ned  laughed ;  said  something  a)x)ut  pardon  being  unnecessary,  where 
no  otibnce  had  been  taken ;  and  then  commenced  talking  about  indifl 
fcrcnt  mattore. 

Presently  Holmes  came  in ;  and  after  him  Grosket ;  and  one  or  two 
cronies  of  Harson's ;  and  then  tlie  little  girl ;  so  that  the  room  became 
quite  full.  The  boy  too,  aroused  by  the  noise  of  talking,  awoke  ;  stared 
wildly  around  him,  and  though  a  boy  of  genteel  lineage,  evinced  a 
groat  distaste  to  mingling  in  society ;  and  fought  manfully  to  retain  his 
jwsition  in  the  corner,  wlicn  Ilarson  attempted  to  lead  him  out.  His  sis- 
tor  endeavored,  in  an  undertone,  to  impress  upon  him  the  propriety  of 
adapting  his  manners  to  tlio  change  in  his  situation ;  but  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  her  success  was  but  indifferent ;  and  it  is  a  matter  of  some 
doubt  whether  he  would  ever  have  emerged,  had  not  a  tall,  awkward 
boy,  (a  second  cousin  of  the  liousekeeper,  and  apprenticed  to  a  tailor,) 
who  had  l^een  borrowed  to  odiciate  as  waiter  on  this  eventful  occasion, 
thrust  his  head  in  the  door  and  remarked,  *  Cousin  Martha  says  you  may 
come  to  dinner  just  as  quick  as  you  like,'  and  forthwith  disappeared, 
slannning  the  door  after  him,  and  clattering  across  the  entry  as  if  shod 
with  paving-stones. 
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This  aroused  tlie  company ;  and  this  too  emboldened  the  small  boy, 
who  being  restrained  by  his  sister  from  rushing  in  the  room  before  any 
one  else,  nevertheless  crowded  in,  and  secured  a  seat  at  the  table,  oppo- 
site the  best  dish. 

What  a  sight !  A  table  loaded  with  fish  and  flesh  and  fowl ;  glit- 
tering and  glowing  with  cleanliness  ;  linen  as  white  as  snow,  and  plates 
and  dishes  that  glistened  and  shone  until  you  could  see  your  face  in 
them,  while  the  steam  alone,  which  arose  from  each  of  them,  might 
have  made  a  lean  man  fat ;  and  then  there  were  the  decanters  too,  in 
which  tlie  ruby  wine  sparkled,  until  it  made  even  Dick  Holmes  smack 
his  lips. 

*  Aha !"  ejaculated  one  of  the  neighbors,  a  thin,  hungry  fellow, 
with  large  eyes ;  *  aha !'  And  he  snuffed  up  the  dinner  as  if  he  in- 
tended to  appropriate  it  all,  and  as  if,  mistaking  the  table  and  its  con- 
tents for  a  snuff-box,  he  supposed  his  nose  to  be  the  only  member 
destined  to  play  a  part  there. 

Harry  paused  at  the  head  of  his  table,  and  said  a  short  grace ;  and 
then  seizing  a  carving  knife,  he  plunged  it  forthwith  into  the  fat  saddle  : 
right  merrily  the  red  gravy  spirted  out ;  and  as  he  drew  the  knife  along 
the  bone,  and  cut  out  the  long  strips,  the  steam  and  savor  filling  the 
room,  it  was  to  be  feared  that  the  thin  neighbor  would  have  gone  beside 
himself,  lest  his  pet  piece  should  be  given  to  some  one  else  before  his 
turn  came.  But  such  a  dinner  us  graced  that  table  is  a  thing  to  be 
eaten,  not  spoken  of;  and  so  thought  the  small  boy,  who  notwithstand- 
ing his  genteel  extraction,  brought  with  him  the  appetite  which  he  had 
acquired  by  education.  A  dreadful  havoc  he  made  in  that  fat  saddle ! 
It  was  labor  lost  for  his  sister  to  kick  and  pinch  him  under  the  table,  in 
hopes  of  checking  his  course.  He  kicked  backed  again,  but  could  not 
pinch  ;  his  hands  were  too  busy.  What  eyes  he  had  for  the  meats  and 
gravies !  what  a  deaf  ear  he  turned  to  all  invitations  to  waste  his  ener- 
gies on  bread  and  vegetables,  or  trifles  of  that  sort !  His  appetite,  though 
belonging  to  a  child,  was  full  grown,  and  needed  no  assistance.  All  that 
he  required  was  quantity  —  and  he  got  it. 

*  Help  yourself,  my  son,'  said  Harson,  actually  growing  hungry  by 
seeing  the  child  eat.     *  Don't  spare  any  thing.' 

The  boy  looked  up  at  him,  and  said  nothing.  He  was  a  fellow  of 
few  words,  but  of  great  action ;  and  for  one  of  six  years  of  age,  he 
was  a  phenomenon  ;  and  displayed  a  capacity  which  would  have  done 
credit  to  a  man  or  a  barrel. 

The  first  course  went  off,  and  so  did  a  second  and  third.  Martha 
had  excelled  herself;  a  cooking-stove  was  nothing  to  her.  Everything 
was  praised  ;  and  at  every  fresh  eulogy,  the  tall  boy  was  missing  from 
his  attendance  on  the  table.  He  had  darted  to  the  kitchen,  to  commu- 
nicate the  intelligence  to  his  aunt.  How  he  enjoyed  that  party !  how 
he  skimmed  his  fingers  round  the  plates,  as  he  took  them  through  the 
entry  ;  sucking  the  ends  of  them  so  loudly,  that  his  aunt  thought  that 
corks  were  flying  out  of  the  porter-bottles !  He  was  perfectly  happy. 
One  thing  alone  puzzled  him  ;  that  was  the  knotty  question  why  people 
could  n't  eat  every  thing  off  the  same  plate. 
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It  was  remarked,  that  when  the  dinner  was  over,  some  of  the  guests 
were  uncommonly  mellow ;  and  it  is  credibly  asserted,  that  Dick  Holmes, 
who  had  spent  his  life  among  parchment  and  cobwebs,  had  during  the 
meal  buried  his  mouth  in  the  bo«om  of  his  own  waistcoat,  and  had  there 
been  heard  confidentially  singing  to  himself  a  short  song  of  an  Ana- 
creontic character.  But  bo  that  as  it  may,  when  he  rose  from  the 
table,  his  eye  certainly  was  a  little  lively,  and  his  spirits  were  high. 
Nor  was  there  any  flagging  among  the  rest ;  for  whether  the  jests  were 
good  or  bad,  or  the  songs  poor,  or  the  conversation  common-place,  cer- 
tain it  is,  that  a  more  jovial  set  had  never  met.  Every  one  seemed  to 
have  been  placed  beside  the  person  who  suited  him ;  Harry  sat  with 
Jacob  on  one  side  of  him,  and  the  widow  at  the  head  of  the  table,  with 
the  Doctor  at  her  right  hand  ;  and  Dick  Holmes  and  Grosket  together ; 
and  Ned  and  Kate,  so  close  that  their  elbows  touched  ;  and  Annie  be- 
side her  brother ;  and  her  brother,  although  somewhat  incommoded  by 
his  sister,  directly  opposite  the  fattest  part  of  the  saddle  of  mutton ! 
And  then  the  one  or  two  neighbors,  who  knew  no  one  except  each  other, 
seated  in  a  knot,  contrived  to  grow  moist  and  merry,  because  the  others 
did,  and  laughed  because  flarry  did.  Choice  spirits !  who  could  split 
their  very  sides,  without  a  joke  to  abet  them  in  it ;  were  n't  they  the 
fellows  to  help  out  a  dinner  party '? 

When  they  separated,  it  was  late  at  night.  The  doctor  gallantly 
volunteered  to  escort  the  widow  to  her  al)ode,  which  offer  was  accepted 
without  hesitation.  Harry  remarked  that  as  it  was  a  fine  night,  he 
thought  he  would  walk  too. 

*  Come,  Jacob,  you  and  I  will  go  together,'  said  he,  taking  the  old 
man  by  the  arm  ;  *  and  Ned,  you  look  after  Kate.  No  grumbling,  but 
make  yourself  useful.'  Saying  this,  he  trudged  rapidly  on,  dragging 
the  old  man  with  him. 

What  passed  between  him  and  Jacob,  or  what  took  place  between 
Ned  and  Kate,  I  cannot  say ;  but  they  certainly  were  the  two  tardiest 
people  that  ever  walked;  for  long  after  Harson  and  Rhoneland  bad 
reached  the  end  of  their  journey,  and  stood  waiting  in  front  of  Rhone- 
land's  door,  they  were  not  in  sight ;  and  when  they  did  at  last  appear, 
it  seemed  a  perfect  eternity  before  they  were  within  calling  distance ; 
and  then  even  longer  before  they  reached  to  the  door.  And  although 
from  the  pace  at  which  they  had  come,  it  might  have  been  argued  that 
one  or  the  other  of  them  was  laboring  under  extreme  debility  or  fatigue, 
yet  it  was  a  remarkable  fact,  that  the  looks  of  neither  justified  such  a 
conclusion ;  for  Kate  appeared  uncommonly  lively  and  buoyant,  and 
Ned  seemed  as  if  he  only  required  two  fiddlers  and  a  tambourine  to 
perform  his  part  in  an  imaginary  quadrille  in  the  street. 

*  What  idlers  you  arc !'  exclaimed  Harry,  as  they  came  up  !  *  As 
for  you,'  said  he,  turning  to  Ned,  *  such  a  loiterer  should  be  trusted  to 
escort  no  one  unless  it  were  his  grandmother  or  a  rheumatic  old  lady 
of  seventy.' 

Ned  Somcrs  laughed,  as  he  answered :  '  We  do  n't  all  walk  as  rapidly 
as  you  do.' 

'The  more  shame  for  you,'  exclaimed  Harson.  'Upon  my  life!  I 
believe  1  'm  younger  than  any  of  you.     Look  to  yourself,  my  lad,  or 
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I  may  take  it  into  my  head  to  cut  you  out  of  a  wife  ;  and  if  you  lose 
her,  you  wo  'nt  require  the  snug  little  legacy  which  I  intend  to  leave 
you  when  I  'm  under  ground.  Come  ;  shake  hands  with  the  girl,  and 
bid  her  good  night :  you  've  kept  her  in  the  street  long  enough.  Good 
night,  Jacob —  Grood  night,  Kate.' 

Ho  took  her  hand,  and  whispered,  *  Be  of  good  heart ;  your  father 
is  coming  round.' 

His  mouth  was  very  near  her  ear ;  and  as  he  whispered,  Ned  hap- 
pened to  bp  looking  at  them,  and  thought  that  the  communication  did 
not  stop  with  the  whisper ;  and  Harson  himself  looked  very  wickedly 
up  at  him,  as  much  as  to  say  :  *  Do  you  see  that  ?  —  you  had  better  have 
a  sharp  eye  to  your  interests !' 

Long  and  earnest  was  the  conversation  which  ensued  between  Harson 
and  Somcrs  on  their  way  home  ;  and  nobly  did  the  character  of  that 
old  man  shine  out,  as  he  detailed  his  future  views  for  his  young  friend's 
welfare. 

*  You  need  not  thank  me,'  said  he,  in  reply  to  Ned's  warm  acknow- 
ledgments. *  The  best  return  that  I  cari^have  will  be,  to  find  you 
always  in  word  and  deed  such  that  I  may  be  proud  of  you ;  and  here- 
after, when  I  see  others  looking  up  to  you,  and  hear  yoij  spoken  of  as 
one  whose  character  is  above  all  reproach,  that  I  may  say  to  myself: 
*  Thank  God,  I  helped  to  make  him  what  he  is.'  This  is  all  that  I  want, 
Ned  ;  and  your  future  life  will  be  your  best  acknowledgment,  or  will 
prove  your  heartless  ingratitude.  Let  neither  success  nor  failure  tempt 
you  to  swerve  from  what  your  own  heart  tells  you  to  be  right  and  fair. 
Turn  out  as  your  schemes  may,  never  forget  to  keep  your  motives  pure ; 
and  believe  me,  that  come  what  will,  you  '11  find  an  easy  conscience  a 
great  comforter  in  the  hour  of  trial.  Your  father  was  one  of  my  oldest 
friends  ;  a  noble  upright  man  he  was  ;  and  it  would  have  wounded  him 
deeply  that  any  one  belonging  to  him  should  have  been  otherwise ;  and  it 
would  give  me  many  a  heavy  hour  if  his  only  child  did  not  turn  out 
all  that  I  expect  him  to  be.  I  am  right  glad  to  learn  that  you  are 
getting  bravely  on  in  your  business ;  and  as  for  this  matter  with  Kate,' 
said  he,  pausing,  for  they  had  come  to  where  their  routes  separated,  *  it 
can  easily  be  made  right.  I  love  her  as  my  own  child ;  and  I  would 
not  have  her  thwarted  for  the  world.  I  '11  see  Jacob  again  to-morrow ; 
and  have  no  doubt  that  he  will  give  his  consent  at  last.  Perhaps  it 
would  be  better  for  you  not  to  present  yourself  at  his  house  too  soon. 
Work  your  way  back  to  where  you  were,  cautiously,  and  say  nothing 
to  him  about  marrying  Kate,  until  you  and  he  are  on  your  old  terms  of 
gootl  fellowship.  It  wont  be  long,  depend  on  it :  and  now,  recollect  what 
I  told  you  a  few  moments  ago.  If  you  want  any  assistance  in  your 
business,  or  if  a  loan  of  a  thousand  or  two  dollars,  or  a  good  word  from 
mo,  will  push  you  on,  you  shall  have  it.  Good  night  V  And  Harson 
had  not  gone  a  hundred  yards,  before  he  was  whistling  so  loud  that  he 
might  have  been  heard  half  a  mile. 

*  God  help  you,  Harry !'  muttered  Somers,  looking  after  the  stout, 
burly  figure  of  his  friend  ;  '  God  bless  your  warm  old  heart !  What  a 
glorious  world  this  would  be,  if  there  were  more  in  it  like  you !' 
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Narbativeof  the  Texan  Santa  Fe  Expedition:  CompriHing  a  description  of  a  Tomrthronck 
Texas,  and  acroi>8  the  i^rent  South-wextorn  prairies,  the  Camanche  and  CaygbaHuntifif-yrouaaL 
with  an  account  of  tho  suflfering  from  wont  of  food,  ios^Ol>>  from  hostile  Indians,  and  final  capturaoc 
the  Texans,  and  their  march  as  pritioncri^  to  the  city  of  Mcxica  By  Geobge  Wixjciks  Kkjusaix* 
In  two  volumcti.    New- York :  Haaper  and  Brothers. 

Tins  is  by  far  the  most  racy  afnd  interesting  book  of  traveLi  we  Iiave  read  for  a  long 
time.  Every  body  ifl  of  coifrse  a<;qiiainted  with  tlie  general  history  of  the  expedition ;  ifii 
romantif;  projects,  its  fii)eedy  defeat,  and  the  calamitous  sufferings  which  its  memben  were 
forced  to  undergo.  But  ill-fated  an  it  was,  the  rich  and  most  amuinng  personal  incident 
with  wliich  every  step  of  its  progrena  appears  from  this  book  to  have  been  crowded,  com- 
mends it  most  forcibly  to  our  admiration.  We  caiuiot  riay  that  wc  should  Iiave  been  cjuito 
willing  to  accompany  our  friend  Kendall  through  all  the  severities  of  his  adventiwNa 
journey ;  nor  can  we  refusi*  our  sincere.  symiKithy  with  him  and  liis  brave  companions,  in 
the  terrible  scenes  through  which  they  passed.  But  he  has  told  all  these  adventures  in  so 
pleasing  and  interesting  a  maniu>r,  and  has  so  sprinkled  through  the  narrative  sketches  of 
personal  incident,  abounding  with  wit  and  humor,  that  the  volumes  roust  be  read  with  a 
delight  as  keen  as  the  suflt;rings  recorded  were  real  and  severe.  Mr.  Kendall  writes  in 
a  style  admirably  adapted  to  Uie  narration  of  jiut  such  a  liivtory  as  he  has  given ;  it  is  sim- 
ple and  clear,  aiming  at  not  lung  more  tlian  to  give  a  plain  statement  of  actual  0€K;UTTcnces; 
and  yet  it  is  remarkably  spirited,  and  distinguished  at  times  by  great  felicity  of  ezpresHoo. 
He  is  a  capital  traveller,  never  shrinking  from  any  danger  or  diflicully,  close  in  his  ob- 
ser>'ation,  and  gifted  with  a  love  of  fim,  and  a '  touch'  of  liunior  wliicli  no  eitremity,  how- 
ever terrible  or  threatiMiing,  can  wholly  repress.  'IMie  reader  of  the  work  must  be  ccmtinu- 
ally  surprised  at  the  R-peaU-d  instances  which  occur  where  this  disposition  is  strongly  mani- 
fested ;  and  while  it  must  have  n«licved  to  a  considerable  degree  the  suflerings  which  be  ' 
was  forced  to  undergo,  it  gives  to  the  book  increased  and  attractive  interest  We  should 
be  glad  to  follow  Mr.  Kknuall  through  his  journey,  and  present  copious  extracts  from  the 
account  he  has  given  of  iiK  ])rogress  and  incidents;  but  this  our  limits  will  not  allow;  and 
we  can  only  glance  at  the  generttl  history  of  the  expedition,  and  copy  a  tithe  of  the  | 
ges  wc  have  marked  in  reailiiig  thv  two  excellent  volumes  he  has  given  us. 

At  the  of)ennig  of  his  l)ook.  3Ir.  Kkndali.  gives  us  a  statement  of  the  motives  which  j 
duced  him  to  join  the  ex|)edition,  and  an  introduction  to  the  persons  of  whom  it  was  < 
posed.  His  purp<ises,  of  course,  were  entirely  pacific,  growing  out  of  a  desire  to  recruit  hk 
health,  a  wish  to  procure  new  materials  for  writing,  and  a  love  of  adventiue  in  geneimL 
lie  took  care  to  provide  himself  with  puj^s^iorts  from  the  Mexican  authorities,  which  he 
naturally  supposed  wouhl  protect  liim,  asan  American  citizen,  from  molestation  a-.dinjiuy. 
'riie  first  part  of  their  journey  led  them  over  tlie  vast  prairies  and  hunting  grounds  of  Wes- 
tern Texas;  and  tlieir  adventiunus  progress  is  admirably  sketched  inliis  flowing  narrative, 
llicir  exploits  in  hunting  buffiilo ;  their  frighti«  from,  and  encounters  with,  the  wild  1 
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their  serenades  from  the  wolves,  and  all  the  incidents  by  which  a  journey  of  so  large  a 
troop  over  ground  before  almost  untrodden,  would  naturally  be  distinguished,  are  most 
graphically  and  humorously  described.  We  copy  the  following  interesting  description  of  a 
stninj)ede,  or  flight  of  terror,  with  which  great  numbers  of  hoives  or  oxen  are  sometimes 
seized,  with  a  humorous  sketch  of  the  exploits  in  this  line,  of  one  of  the  nags  of  the  ex- 
pedition : 

'  NoTiiiXO  can  exceed  the  g^randcur  of  the  scene  when  a  large  eavallada^  or  drove  of  horses,  takes 
a  '  ><caro.'  Old,  weather-beaten,  time-worn,  and  broken-down  stpeds — horsei  that  hare  nearly  yriven 
out  fruiu  hartl  work  and  old  age  — will  at  once  be  transformed  into  wild  and  prancing  colta.  When 
firkt  seized  with  that  indeacribable  terror  which  induces  them  to  fly,  thny  seem  to  have  been  suddenly 
endowed  with  all  the  attributes  of  their  original  wild  nature.  With  heads  erect,  tails  and  manes 
streumiuGT  in  air,  eyes  lit  up  and  darting  beams  of  fright,  old  and  jaded  backs  will  be  seeu  prancing 
and  careeriag  about  with  all  the  buoyancy  of  action  which  charocterixes  the  antics  of  young  colts  ; 
then  some  one  of  the  drove,  more  frightened  than  the  rest,  will  dash  off  in  a  straight  lino,  the  rest 
Hcanipvring  after  him,  and  apparently  gaining  fresh  fears  at  every  jump.  The  throng  will  then 
hweep  along  the  plain  with  a  uoi»e  which  may  be  likened  to  »omething  between  a  tornado  and  an 
carth(|uakc,  nnd  tL»  well  might  feeble  man  attempt  to  arrest  either  of  thn  latter.  ■ 

'  Were  the  earth  rending  and  cleaving  beneath  their  feet,  horscf,  when  under  the  terryfying  influ- 
ence of  a  utampede,  could  not  bound  away  with  greater  velocity  or  more  majestic  beauty  of 'move- 
ment. I  have  feen  many  an  interesting  race,  but  never  any  thing  half  so  exciting  as  the  flight  of  a 
drove  of  frightened  hortics.  The  spectator,  who  nmy  possibly  have  a  nag  among  them  which  he  has 
been  unable  t«>  get  into  a  canter  by  dint  of  spur  and  whi|),  sees  his  property  fairly  flying  away  at  a 
pace  that  a  thorough-bred  racer  might  envy.  Better  •  time,'  to  all  appearance,  ho  hah  nrver  seen 
mudo,  and  were  it  not  that  he  bimMlf  w  as  much  astounded  aji  the  horses,  there  might  be  very  pretty 
betting  upon  the  race. 

On  one  oecsinion,  when  a  closely-hobbled  horse  was  ru5iliinsr  madly  along  the  prairie  under  the  influ- 
ence of  fright,  his  owner  coolly  remarked :  •  I  wihh  I  could  make  that  critter  go  as  fast  on  my  own 
account  without  hobble.«,  as  he  can  on  his  own  with  them — I  *d  gamble  on  him  «vrr.'  And  so  it  is. 
No  simile  cjin  give  the  reader  a  fair  conception  of  the  grandeur  of  the  spectacle,  and  the  mo&t  graphic 
amngeiiient  of  words  mu^t  fall  fur  short  in  describing  the  Marlling  and  imposing  effect  of  a  regular 
stampidr : 

'  While  upon  t1ii«  subject,  I  should  not,  perhap.o,  neglc<'t  to  notice  one  of  the  little  private  stan^edes 
my  friend  Faleoner'b  horse  was  in  the  habit  of  occ:2t>ionally  gettincr  up,  principally  on  his  own  indi- 
vidual account  and  to  gnitify  his  own  peculiar  tastes  and  desires,  entirely  regardless,  all  the  while,  of 
his  master's  eonvenience  as  well  as  <»f  the  public  safety. 

•lie  was  a  short,  thirk-uet,  scrubby,  wiry  nag,  tough  as  a  pine  knot,  and  self-willed  an  a  pig.  He 
wax  moreover  exceedingly  lazy,  a::  well  ai>  prone  to  have  his  own  way,  and  take  his  own  jog — ^pr«- 
fcrring  a  walk  or  gentle  trot  to  a  canter;  and  so  deep-rooted  were  bis  prejudices  in  favor  of  tho 
former  methotN  of  getting  over  the  ground,  that  neither  whip  nor  spur  could  drive  him  from  them. 
He  possf^ssed  a  commendaide  faculty  of  taking  most  especial  good  eare  of  himself,  which  ho  mani- 
fested by  being  always  found  where  water  was  nearest  and  the  finvfn  best,  and  on  the  whole  might  bo 
terme<t,  in  tlie  lanLMiajre  of  those  who  eon>ider  thom.*eIves  judges  of  horise  flesh,  a  'tolerable  chunk 
of  a  pony'  lor  a  lonir  journey. 

'He  had  one  had  rpinltty  however,  which  was  continually  putting  his  master  to  serious  inconve- 
nience, and  Oil  more  tlinn  <me  o<xasion  came  near  resulting  seriously  to  all.  One  day  wo  stopped  to 
'noon'  clo.^e  by  a  .'•prinff  of  water,  ami  had  simply  taken  the  bridles  from  our  hones  to  give  them  a 
chance  to  {rr.ize.  when  he  improved  the  occasion  to  hhow  off  one  of  his  eccentricities.  Falconer  had 
a  way,  as  I  have  before  stated,  of  parking  all  his  scientific,  cooking,  and  other  inhtruments  upon  his 
horse,  and  on  the  occasion  to  which  I  have  alluded,  some  one  of  them  chanced  to  chafe  or  gall  the 
pony,  inducing  him  to  give  a  kick  up  with  his  hinder  limbs.  The  rattline'  of  the  pots  and  pans  started 
him  oH*  immediately,  and  the  faster  he  ran  the  more  they  rattled.  We  immediately  secured  our 
iiorses  by  catching  up  the  lariat*,  and  then  watched  the  fancifhl  antics  of  the  animal  that  had  raised 
all  the  commotion. 

'He  would  run  about  ten  jumps  and  then  stop  and  kick  up  about  as  many  times;  then  he  would 
shake  himself  violently,  and  then  start  off  aeain  on  a  gallop.  Kvery  now  and  then  a  culinary  or  sci- 
entific instrument  would  be  detached  from  its  fastenings,  when  the  infuriated  pony  would  manage  to 
give  it  a  kick  before  it  struck  the  ground  and  send  it  aloft  {igain.  The  quadrant  took  the  direction 
toward  the  sun  without  taking  it ;  the  saucepan  was  kicked  into  a  utew;  the  thermometer  was  up  to 
an  hundred  —  inches  above  the  cround,  and  fell  to  —  worth  nQjthing.  To  sum  it  all  up,  what  with 
rearing,  pitching,  kickinir,  and  ffallo]>inir  about,  the  pony  was  soon  rid  of  saddle  and  all  other  incum- 
brances, and  then  went  quietly  to  feeding,  apparently  well  satisfied  with  all  the  trouble  he  had  given 
his  owner. 

'The  whole  affair  was  ludicrous  in  the  extreme,  defying  description.  Tho  rattling  of  the  tin, 
earthen,  and  other  ware,  as  the  pony  snorted,  kicked,  and  pranced  about,  made  a  noise  resemblinr 
that  pnxluced  at  a  charivari.  His  antics  were  of  the  most  unseemly  nature,  too — and  the  cool  phi- 
losophy of  Mr.  Falconer,  as  he  quietly  followed  in  the  wake  of  the  vicious  animal,  pickin|r  up  the 
fragments  scattered  alonir,  completed  a  picture  which  would  have  made  the  fortune  of  Cruiksnank, 
liiul  he  l»een  on  the  spot  to  take  it  down.  Some  time  after  this  adventnro  tho  Indians  stole  the  horse, 
but  they  made  a  bad  bargain  of  it.* 

Tliero  are  scores  of  passages,  describing  the  biuning  of  a  prairie,  himting  bufialoes,  fight* 
ing  the  Indians,  camping  out  at  night  under  a  deluge  of  rain,  and  other  scenes  by  which 
their  journey  \vas  marked ;  but  we  must  pass  to  the  following  account  of  the  feeliugs  which 
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attend  starvation,  which  we  copy  for  its  intriiuric  intorest,  and  as  an  instance  of  the  fearfid 
extremities  to  which  tlie  expedition  ww  somotimes  reduced  : 

*  I  UAVK  ncvRf  yet  soon  a  treatise  on  dissertation  upon  starving  to  death;  I  can  ipeak  fteln^f  ly  of 
nearly  every  stai^e  except  the  lost.  For  the  6rst  two  days  tlirough  which  a  strong  and  healf  hy  man 
is  doomed  to  cxUt  upon  nothing,  his  sufferings  are,  perhapn,  more  acute  than  in  the  remaining  atagvi; 
ho  fceiN  an  inordinate,  unuppeuifable  craving  ut  the  stomach,  night  and  day.  The  mind  rima  npoa 
beef,  hroaii,  mid  other  Kubi^tuntiulc ;  but  still,  in  u  great  mooburc,  the  body  retaina  its  atrenyth.  On 
the  third  ami  fourtii  days,  but  cfpecially  on  the  fourth,  this  inccM«uiit  craving  gives  place  to  a  ajnkinf 
and  weakness  of  the  stomach,  accompanied  by  nausea.  The  unfortunate  si^erer  atill  desires  food, 
but  witii  loiis  of  Ptrength  he  lo8t>s  that  eager  craving  which  is  felt  in  the  earlier  atagea.  Should  ha 
chance  to  obtain  a  morsel  or  two  of  food,  as  was  orcatiioiially  the  case  with  us,  he  fwalloirs  it  with  a 
wolfish  avidity ;  but  five  minutes  afterward  his  sutferingx  are  more  intense  than  ever.  He  feeb  as  if 
he  had  hwallo'wcd  a  living  lob«ter,  which  is  clawing  and  feeding  upon  the  very  foandation  of  his 
existence.  On  the  fifth  day  his  cheeks  suddenly  appear  hollow  aiid  sunken,  his  body  attenuated,  hk 
color  an  a«hy  pale,  and  his  eye  wild,  glassy,  cannibHiiKli.  The  different  parts  of  the  system  now  war 
with  each  other-  The  stomach  calls  upon  the  leffs  to  go  with  it  in  (|uest  of  food :  the  legs,  Avm  very 
wenkue«s,  refuse.  The  sixth  day  brings  with  it  increased  sufl'ering,  although  the  pangA  of  hunger  ara 
lost  in  un  overpowering  languor  and  sickness.  The  head  becomes  giddy;  the  ghosts  of  weU-remem- 
beri'd  iliiim^rs  pass  in  hideous  ])roccssion  through  the  mind.  The  seventh  day  comes,  brin^nr  ia- 
r reused  htr!»itude  and  further  pnistration  of  strength.  The  arms  hang  listlessly,  the  legs  drag-  heavily. 
The  desire  for  food  is  btill  left,  to  a  degree,  but  it  must  be  bn>ught,  not  sought  The  miserable  rem- 
nant of  life  which  still  hangs  to  the  sufferer  is  a  burden  almost  too  grievous  to  Ins  borne ;  yet  his  in- 
hf>nMit  love  of  exis^tenco  induces  a  desire  still  to  preserve  it,  if  it  can  Im;  sa\'ed  without  a  tax  upon 
boflily  exertion.  The  mind  wandorh.  At  one  moment  he  thinks  his  weary  limbs  cannot  sustain  ate 
a  mile  —  the  next,  he  is  endowed  with  unnatural  strength,  and  if  there  be  a  certainty  of  relief  hefora 
him,  dashes  bravely  and  strongly  onward,  wondering  whence  proceeds  this  new  and  sudden  impulse. 

'  F'urther  than  this,  my  experience  runneth  not.  The  reader  may  think  I  have  drawn  a  fancy 
sketch — that  I  have  colored  the  picture  too  highly:  now,  while  I  sincerely  trust  he  may  never  be  in 
a  situation  to  te^t  its  truth  ft'om  actual  experience,  I  would  in  all  sober  seriousness  say  to  him,  that 
many  of  the  sensutions  I  have  just  described  I  have  myself  experienced,  and  so  did  the  nincty-and- 
eight  jiersons  who  were  with  me  from  the  time  when  we  first  entered  the  grand  prairie  until  we 
reached  the  tlock  of  sheep,  to  which  more  ploafling  subject  I  will  now  return.* 

The  history  of  the  base  betrayal  of  the  party  to  the  Mexicans  by  one  of  their  memben 
named  Lewir,  gives  w  a  picture  of  Mexican  duplicity  most  vivid  and  striking:  but  it  u 
only  the  prelude  U)  cruelties  more  barbarous  and  revolting  than  have  recently  stained  the 
acts  of  any  but  tlic  most  navage  and  uncultivated  natives.  After  being  disarmed,  under 
pretence  ttuit  it  was  only  a  formality,  and  then  promised  that  their  arms  would  be  at  once 
n-ston'd,  tliey  were  neized  and  ordered  to  be  fhut ;  but  from  tliis  they  were  raved  by  the 
int<Tff  rencc  of  one  of  tlie  Mexi«'an  officers  lew  blood-thirsty  than  the  rest  They  Were  iin* 
mediately  started  off  for  Santa  Fe,  half-Ptarvinjj:  and  worn  down  by&tigue,  and  heard  the 
blf)ody  order  given  to  tlie  armed  guard  which  attended  them :  '  If  any  one  of  them  pretendi 
to  Ih;  fick  or  tired  on  the  nxid,  *  tShoot  him  ditwn  and  brine  Itack  hitt  eart!* '  The  fotlowiQg 
cxtnictH  descrilx;  some  of  the  scenes  thoy  were  forced  to  witness : 

<  A  WALK,  or  rather  a  hobble  of  two  hours,  for  we  were  so  stiflT  and  foot-sore  that  we  could  not  walk, 
brought  us  once  more  to  the  ]>Iaza  or  pulijic  A<]uare  of  San  Miguel.  The  place  was  now  literally 
filled  with  arnie.fi  men — a  few  regular  trooi>s  being  stationed  immediately  about  the  person  of  Arm^ 
while  more  than  niiie-teuth.x  of  the  so-calli;d  Holdiers  were  miserably  deficient  in  e\*ery  military  ap- 
pointment. A  cergeant's  guard  of  the  retrulur  troopi*  was  iinnie«Iiately  detailed  to  take  charge  of  oar 
little  party,  ami  after  biildin?  adieu  to  Don  Jesuit,  us  we  hoped  forever,  we  were  marched  to  a  small 
room  aojoining  the  soldiers' <iuarter.  This  room  fronted  on  the  pl:iz;i,and  had  a  small  window  looking 
out  in  that  dirertinn  ;  but  the  only  entrance  was  fnnn  a  floor  on  the  side.  Sentinels  were  immediataly 
placed  at  the  lit(h>  window  and  door,  leading  us  to  puppo>e  that  this  was  to  lie  our  regular  prisoo- 
iiouse  ;  but  we  had  scarcely  been  there  ten  minutes  befure  a  younir  priest  entered  at  the  door,  and 
said  that  one  of  our  party  was  to  Ihs  immediately  shot!  While  gazing  at  each  other  wjth  lo^s  of 
eager  inquiry,  wondering  that  one  wan  to  be  bhot  and  not  all,  and  while  each  one  of  us  was  earn 
and  painfully  speculating  on  the  f(ue>tion  which  of  hi^  fellows  Armijo  had  singled  out  for  a  vie 
the  young  priest  raised  himself  on  tiptoe,  and  limkiug  over  our  heads,  pointed  through  the  wine  . 
of  our  close  and  narn)w  prison.  We  hurriedly  turned  our  eye."  in  that  direction,  aira  were  shocked 
at  seeing  one  of  our  men,  his  liand^  tied  behiml  his  buck,  while  a  bandage  covered  his  eyes,  led  acieas 
the  plaza  by  a  small  guanl  of  eoldii  rs.  Who  the  man  was  we  could  not  ascertain  at  the  time,  but 
that  he  was  one  of  the  Texans  wiu*  evident  enouffh  from  his  dress.  The  priest  said  that  he  had  flrat 
been  taken  prisoner,  that  while  attempting  to  e<K;ape  he  had  been  retaken,  and  was  now  lo  suffsr 
denth.  A  horrible  death  it  was,  to<i !  Hi-  cowanlly  executioners  led  him  to  a  house  near  the  aam 
eornor  of  the  ^nll,«rl>  we  were  in,  not  twenty  yanls  from  us  and  after  heartlessly  pushing  him  npoa 
hi»  knees,  with  his  head  again>t  the  wall,  >ix  of  the  guard  stepped  back  about  throe  pacesi  aaa  at 
th«*  ordfT  of  the  corporal  shot  ihf  ponr  fillnir  in  t/ic  hark  !  Even  at  that  distance  the  eiecutioaen 
but  half  did  their  barbarous  work ;  for  the  man  was  only  wounded,  and  lay  writhing  upon  the  groaad 
in  great  agony.  The  corporal  stepped  up,  and  with  a  pistol  ended  husuflTerinn  by  shootiagUm 
throuirh  the  heart.  80  cU>fte  was  the  pistol  that  the  man's  shirt  was  set  on  fire, and  coatianod  tolwn 
until  it  was  extinguished  by  his  blood! 
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*  llowland's  hands  were  tied  closely  behind  him,  and  as  lie  approached  us  we  eould  plainly  aeothat 
hio  left  car  and  cheek  had  been  cut  entirely  off,  and  that  his  left  aru  was  aliio  much  hsckeil,  apparently 
by  a  (iword.  The  guard  conducted  their  doomed  prisoner  directly  by  us  on  the  ieft,  and  when  within 
three  yards  of  us  the  appearance  of  his  scarred  cheek  was  ghastly ;  but  as  he  turned  his  head  to 
speak,  a  placid  sniile,  as  of  heroic  reuignation  to  his  fate,  lit  up  the  other  side  uf  his  face,  forming 
a  coutravt  aluioiit  unearthly.  We  eagerly  stopped  forward  to  aildrcss  him,  but  the  miscreants  who 
had  charge  of  us  pushed  us  back  with  their  muskets,  refusing  even  the  small  l»oon  of  exchanging  a 
few  words  with  an  uld  companion  now  about  to  suffer  an  ignominious  death.  Uowland  fraw  and  felt 
the  movement  on  our  part.  Ho  turned  upon  us  another  look,  a  look  full  of  brave  ret^olution  as  well 
as  rcbiguation,  and,  in  a  low  but  distinct  tone,  uttered:  *  Good-bye^  boys  ;  /'re  got  to  suffer.     You 

mitst '    But  the  rest  of  the  sentence  died  on  his  lips,  for  ho  was  now  some  yards  in  the  rear  of 

us,  and  out  of  hearing. 

'  The  guard  who  hiul  charge  of  us  now  wheeled  us  round,  and  marched  us  in  the  same  route  taken 
by  our  unfortunate  guide,  and  within  ten  yards  of  him.  A  more  gloomy  procevsiou  cannot  be  ima- 
gined. With  Howland  in  advance,  we  were  now  conducted  to  the  plaza,  and  halted  close  by  the  spot 
where,  in  plain  sight,  lay  the  body  of  our  rocently-munlored  companion.  A  bandage  was  placed 
over  the  eyes  of  the  new  victim,  but  not  until  he  had  fteen  the  corpse  of  his  dead  comra<le.  Woridf 
would  we  have  given  could  wo  bo  permitted  to  exchange  one  won!  with  our  unoffending  friend  — to 
receive  his  last»  dying  request  — yet  even  this  poor  privilege  was  denied  us.  After  the  cords  which 
confined  his  arms  had  been  tightened,  and  the  bandagr  i>ullpd  down  so  ak  to  conceal  the  greater  part 
of  his  ftu^e,  Howland  wan  again  ordered  to  march.  W'lth  a  firm,  undaunted  step  he  walked  up  to  the 
pUre  of  execution,  and  there,  by  the  8ide  of  his  companion,  was  compelled  to  fall  upon  his  knees 
with  hif«  fare  towards  the  wall.  Six  of  the  guard  then  stopped  back  a  yard  or  two,  took  deliberate 
aim  at  his  back,  and  before  the  report  of  their  niuhknts  died  away  poor  Howland  was  in  eternity! 
Thuif  fell  as  noble,  as  generous,  and  as  brave  a  man  as  ever  walked  the  earth.' 

'file  following  passage  narrates  another  barbarity  of  the  same  character: 

•Just  as  wo  were  starting,  a  man  named  John  McAllister,  a  native  of  Tennessee  and  of  excellent 
family,  complained  that  one  of  his  auklos  wan  budly  sprained,  and  that  it  was  utterly  impossible  for 
him  to  wiilk.  The  unfortunate  ntiui  wa.s  naturally  lame  in  the  other  ankle,  and  could  never  walk  but 
with  difficulty  and  with  a  limp.  On  stnttiiip,  he  wah  now  allowed  to  enter  a  rude  Mexican  cart, 
which  hud  been  procured  by  the  Alciihlr  of  Viilenciu  for  the  purpo»>e  of  transporting  some  of  the  sick 
and  lame  prisonorn ;  but  bcfon;  it  had  proceeded  a  mile  upon  the  road  it  either  broke  down  or  waa 
found  to  he  loo  heavily  loaded.  At  all  event.",  McAllihter  was  ordered  by  Salazar  to  hobble  along  as 
best  he  might,  and  to  overtake  the  main  bo<iy  of  prisoner.*),  now  some  quarter  of  a  mile  in  advance. 
The  wretch  had  frequently  told  tho>o  who,  from  inability  or  weakness,  had  fallen  behind,  that  he 
would  sh<M>t  them  rather  th:in  have  the  march  delayed  ;  not  that  there  was  any  neceysity  for  the  hot 
haste  with  which  we  were  driven,  but  to  gratify  h'u  bruttd  disposition  did  he  make  these  threats. 
Although  he  had  struck,  and  in  several  cases  severely  beaten,  many  of  the  sick  and  lame  prisoners, 
we  could  not  believe  that  he  was*  so  utterly  destitute  of  fueling,  so  brutal,  as  to  murder  a  man  in  cold 
bloo<l  who.»e  only  fault  wai*  that  he  was  cri])pled  and  unable  to  walk.  He  could  easily  have  procured 
transportation  for  all  if  he  had  wished,  and  that  he  would  do  so  rather  than  shoot  down  any  of  the 
more  unfortunate  we  felt  confident :  how  much  we  mistook  the  man ! 

'  On  being  driven  from  the  cart,  McAllister  declared  his  inidiility  to  proceed  on  foot.  Salazar  drew 
his  sword  and  peretniitorily  ordered  him  to  hurry  on,  and  this  when  he  had  half  a  dozen  led  mules, 
upon  either  of  which  he  couM  have  placed  the  unfortunate  man.  Again  McAllister,  pointing  to  his 
swollen  and  inflamed  ankle,  declared  himself  unable  to  walk.  Some  half  a  dozen  of  his  comrades 
were  standing  around  liiin,  with  feelings  painAilly  wrought  up,  waitintr  the  dinomemenl  of  an  affair 
whicli,  from  the  angry  api»eiirance  of  Salazar,  they  now  feareil  would  be  tragical.  Once  more  the 
blooilthirsty  savage,  pointintr  to  the  main  body  of  prisoners,  ordered  the  cripple  to  hurry  forward  and 
overtake  tliem — he  could  not !  *  Forward  '.'said  Salazar,  now  wrought  up  to  a  pitch  of  phrenzy. 
*  Forward,  or  I'll  shoot  you  on  the  spot !'  ♦  Then  shoot !'  replied  McAllister,  throwing  off"  his  blanket 
and  exposing  his  manly  breast,  *and  the  quicker  the  better!'  Salazar  took  him  at  his  word,  and  a 
single  ball  sent  as  brave  a  man  as  ever  trod  the  earth  to  eternity !  His  ears  were  then  cut  off,  hu 
shirt  and  pantaloons  stripped  from  him,  and  his  body  thrown  by  the  roadside  as  food  for  wolves  !* 

In  the  following  extract,  of  a  different  description,  we  have  a  sketch  of  a  real  <  character:' 

*  Entering  an  tstanquUlo,  or  shop  licensed  to  sell  cigars,  we  met  two  or  three  faces  so  decidedly 
Anglo-Saxon  in  complexion  and  feature  that  wo  at  once  accosted  them  in  English,  and  were  answered 
by  one  of  the  party  with  a  drawl  and  twang  so  peculiarly  '  Down  East,'  that  Marble,  Hackctt,  or 
Yankee  Hill,  might  have  taken  lessons  fn)in  him.  We  soon  ascertained  that  they  belonged  to  the 
Anipriran  circus  company  then  performiuir  at  San  Luis,  and  on  telling  them  who  we  were,  they  at 
once  invited  us  to  their  meson  to  supper.  Tho  first  speaker,  who  proved  to  be  a  regtilar  Vermontor, 
was  not  a  little  surprised  to  see  us  out  without  a  guard,  and  avked  if  we  had  received  {>ermisBion  to 
that  »>(rert  His  astonii>hineiit  was  removed  when  we  told  him  that  we  were  allowed  to  leave  our 
quarters  on  parole. 

'  In  five  minutes  aAer  our  arrival  at  tho  hotel  of  the  equestrians,  I  found  that  our  Vermont  acquaint- 
ance was  one  of  the  quaintest  specimens  of  tho  Yankee  race  I  had  ever  seen,  and  not  a  few  examples 
had  I  met  previous  to  my  encounter  with  him.  Ho  had  a  droll  impediment  in  his  speech  which  ffave 
to  hi«  actions  and  gestures  a  turn  irresistibly  comic,  and  then  he  told  an  excellent  story,  played  the 
tronihone.  triangle,  and  bass  viol,  spoke  Spanish  well,  drove  one  of  the  circus  wagons,  translated  the 
bills,  turned  an  occiuiifmal  somerset  in  the  ring,  cracked  jokes  in  Spanish  with  the  Mexican  clown, 
took  the  tickets  at  the  entrance  with  one  hand,  while  with  the  other  ho  beat  an  accompaniment  to  the 
orche.«tra  inside  on  tho  bass-drum,  and,  in  short,  made  himself '  generally  Urioflil.'  After  partaking  of 
an  excellent  supper,  we  spent  au  agreeable  hour  in  his  nK>m,  listening  to  stor>'  after  story  of  his  adven- 
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turcH.  He  'come  out'  to  Mexico,  to  Uhe  his  own  wordti,  liy  way  of  Chihuahua,  •ccompanyinir  tbc 
traders  from  Joneiboruupb,  on  Red  River,  in  the  firvt  and  only  expedition  acrofn  the  iraraenae  prairiea. 
They  were  M>nic  hix  or  eiirht  nionth>  on  the  road,  and  ^utferRd  inrreiible  hanhhipa  for  want  of  water 
and  provieionii.  Our  Yankee  wbh  u  iitout  man  when  we  hhw  him,  but  he  mid  uh  that  he  was  a  perfect 
trauKparcncy  when  he  lirat  arrived  nt  the  Mexican  Mttlement."  —  m>  poor,  in  fact,  that  according  to  hia 
own  account, '  a  peri^on  might  have  read  the  New-England  Primer  throuirh  hint  without  apeca.^ 

'  When  ten  oVhx^k  came  we  ro>e  to  depart ;  but  the  <lroIl  ffeiiiun  insisted  that  we  ihould  firrt  jpar^ 
take  of  a  gluM  of  ecp-iiofr  w  ith  him,  and  then  help  him  to  vinp'  'Old  Hundred'  in  remembrance  of  old 
time^  There  are  few-  ppr>on«  in  the  New-Engliiud  Staten  wlio  cannot  |ro  through  tliia  ancient  and 
well-known  pfulni-tune  after  some  fll^hion ;  and  although  neither  time  nor  place  wan  exactly  bedttiaf , 
we  all  happened  to  lie  from  that  quarter,  and  could  not  rcxift  complying  with  his  comico-serioitt 
reipieet.  lie  rcully  hail  a  good  voire,  and,  for  aught  I  know,  may  have  led  the  vinginir  in  his  native 
village  church.  After  humming  a  little,  apparently  to  get  the  right  pitch,  he  startml  ofl*  with  a  fall, 
rich  tone  ;  but  Muldenly  chcrkiiiff  him<>elf  in  the  middle  of  the  firi<t  line,  faid  that  the  thinp  was  not 
yet  complete.  Taking  a  double-baKH  from  its  rc>tiiig-place  in  one  comer  of  the  room,  he  soon  had 
the  iiistruuient  tuned,  and  then  reroninienced  with  t\w  accompaniment.  Never  have  1  heard  a  per- 
formance FO  ^tra^Ire|y  niinirling  the  grave  and  the  comir.  It  was  odd  enough  to  see  one  of  his  voca- 
tion in  a  i«trunge  land  thuM  engaged  ;  and  then  the  Mdemnit}'  and  zeal  with  which  he  sawed  and  sanf 
away  were  pcrft  rlly  irrey.i.otible.  I  did  not  laugh  :  but  thoughts  arose  in  my  mind  verj-  little  acrord- 
ant  Willi  the  earnest  and  devotional  spirit  with  which  our  ctrunge  companion  went  Ihrouf  h  his  share 
of  the  perforniance.  Thi?)  curiouM  scene  <!vcr,  n  >eene  which  is  probably  without  a  parullei  in  the 
hihtory  of  Sun  Luis  Polo>i,  we  look  leave  of  our  siuKular  uc<|uaintBnce,  who  promised  to  coil  at  the 
convent  early  the  next  morning,  and  do  every  thing  in  his  power  to  assist  those  among  the  Texaaa 
who  were  the  mo.-i  deMitute.' 

But  we  liave  sjiac"  only  for  one  mon*  extract,  an  account  of  certain  *  extra  ohs€r\'ancei/ 
which,  in  rlif^  order  of  their  devotion,  tlic  priKOiiera  wliilc  in  Puebla,  introduced  into  the 
Kor\ice  of  the  Catholic  cliurch: 


'  Evrar  Humlay  morning,  the  pri»)nen<  ronfmed  at  Pucbla  were  compelled  to  attend  maFS,  in  c 
at  one  of  the  rhurcheh.  'J'hu  floi»r.s  of  all  the  reliifiouc  l•^t:dlli^hmcnts  of  note  in  Mexico  ore  of  stone 
or  marble,  withunt  >eaix  of  any  kind,  and  thuhe  in  utteiidanre  muht  either  kneel  or  stand  during  the 
ceremonies.    In  the  proeut  inhtanre.  the  Tex:ini»  were  paraded  in  rowsliefore  the  altar,  and  con- 

f>elled  to  fall  upon  their  knees  wliile  nia»  was  ^aid ;  but  they  were  not  obliged  to  ^o  through  all  the 
itUe  forms  and  cerem(»iiie«  which  the  C.'atholii-  Chiirth  in  .Mexiro  exacts  of  its  votaries. 


_  ..'atholii-  Chiirth  in  .Mexiro  exacts  of  its  votaries,  such  as  «_ 

inir  theni>elve.x,  sniitinL'  tlinr  b^ea^ts.  and  other  outward  ub-ervances.  Well  drilled,  however,  were 
thev  in  all  the  miiiutia-  of  these  denioiiMtrations ;  and  in  addition,  one  of  the  jokers,  who  had  acted  as 
the  pro-eiMitlniT  aftoriny  at  San  ('r]sttih;il,  ami  who  waj.  a  great  mimic,  taught  them  a  few  original 
'extra-'  and  *  fancy  touches,'  which  lie  had  ingrafted  npon  the  regular  CathuliG-cercmonials.  Ho  well 
had  he  dis<-ipliiied  his  brother  priMiners,  that  they  could  go  through  all  hw  ritual  with  aa  much 
promptness  and  precision  as  couhl  the  be^t  military  company  in  existence  go  through  its  simpleat 
mnlMl■nv^e^. 

M)n  arrivinir  at  therhurrh,  ;iw\  after  kneelinir  in  front  of  the  altar,  the  well -drilled  Texan*  awaited 
the  nsiuij  wj^r„„|  frtini  the  oHiriatinL'  priol  to  cuniineiice.  There  probably  waK  not  u  Catholic  among 
them  ;  yet  the  as^uineil  air  of  grave  demotion  to  bo  seen  in  their  faces  would  have  done  credit  to  the 
mo>t  rivid  of  that  creed.  At  the  given  HJgnal,  and  at  the  |)ropcr  time,  the  chained  prisoners  would 
cross  themselvei  with  nil  seeming  humility,  closely  imitating  everj-  motion  of  the  prieul  and  of  tke 
Mexicnns  around  them;  but  iiiMead  of  stopping  with  their  Tatholie  neighbors,  they  woundup  by 
placing  the  riglil  thnuib  to  the  ti))  of  their  noM>s,  and  then,  with  a  mock  gravity  which  might  nare 
drawn  i  .-mile  from  :in  Kcypliuii  muinmy,  circled  the  flnccrs  about,  and  all  this  directly  in  the  face  of 
the  olfiriatiiiir  prie-t.  nn<I  w  ithout  a  Muile  upon  their  countenances.  When  the  proper  time  came  Ibr 
again  rro-sing  them>el\c^.  the  iiiiM:hie\oiis  leader  of  the  Te.xans  would  pass  the  word  for  his  men  to 
'come  thcilonble  conipDiind  actimi,' as  he  called  iL  This  resembled  the  first  move.roent,  with  the 
exception  tluit  it  wa««  more  complicated  niid  more  my>tenoiif  to  the  hurrounding  Mexicans.  After 
the  right  haint  hud  irone  its  ii«ual  niund,  from  forehe'ul  to  breast  and  from  shouhW  to  shoulder,  tho 
thumb  aiTiiiii  seirleil  on  the  tip  of  the  nr»M> ;  but  this  time  the  left  thumb  was  joined  to  the  little  fluger 
of  the  rieht  haml,  and  tlirn  coniminceil  a  >eries  of  fancv  gvrationn  with  uU  the  fingers,  th«  like  of 
which  was  prob  ibly  nevi-r  before  hcen  in  a  (\itliolic  church.  Sam  Weller,  1  lielieve,  or  if  not  he, 
hoiMo  moflcrii  philo.iiphiT  of  his  hcliool.  define*  the  movement  I  have  jnst  described  as  meaning 
somethiiiir  like  'Tlii.-  iniiy  be  all  very  true,  but  we  don't  iM'lieve  a  wonl  of  it.'  What  the  Nexicana 
thoutfhl  i»f  11.  or  w  hciher  thev  noticed  it  or  not,  I  am  unable  to  sav :  it  may  be  that  they  considered  it 
af  simply  'a  way'  the  Tcxiiu!^  had.  and  thought  no  more  of  it.  Such  is  the  htor>'  told  of  the  imuilu 
played  by  tiic  priMiners  confined  in  I'ueblx' 

We  must  heni  end  our  notice  of  thifl  amiifung  book.  It  will  be  found  highly  entertain- 
inp.  and  locontnin  nl«>  much  infonnation  concerning  the  character  of  the  country  through 
whicli  Mr.  Kkni>ai.l  i»aFFed.  Ii  will  attain  a  wide  jx)pularity.  for  it  in  decidedly  the  best 
and  most  readable  IkmiK  of  tlie  »">as(>n.  •  •  •  Since  the  foregoing  yivns  placed  in  type,  we 
leant  from  Mr.  Kendall's  journal,  the  well  known  ^few-Orieam  * Pkayune,*  that  the 
tj'rant  Salazar,  whose  cruelties  arc  recorded  in  jtrcccding  extracts, met  recently  with  an 
awful  death.  JTe  (^scaped  from  primni  at  Santa  FiS  and  fled  to  the  wooilf ,  when  he  wu 
killed  and  Kcnlpcd  by  the  Indiajv.  and  his  body  left  a  prey  to  wild  beasti.  Juit  retii- 
buticHi ! 
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Address  and  Pobm,  deliverbd  bxpobx  thx  Mechanic  Appbentxcb's  Librabt  Association 
on  tho  twenty-second  of  February.  By  Fbbdk&ick  W.  Lincoi.N|  Jr.,  and  Geobqs  Coolidoe. 
Boston:    I'HE  Association. 

TiiK  inculcations  of  both  these  perfonnances  are  excellent ;  and  in  a  literary  point  of 
view,  they  are  also  highly  creditable  to  their  authors.  Mr.  Lincoln  supports  the  necessity 
and  dignity  of  labor  with  unanswerable  argument  and  felicitous  illustrations.  Much,  says 
he,  in  a  few  segregated  sentences, '  has  been  written,  with  truth  and  eloquence,  by  great 
minds,  upon  the  dignity  of  labor ;  but  it  is  the  dignity  of  (he  laborer  which  is  the  vital  point 
that  demandt)  attention.  Labor  or  industry  needs  no  apology,  no  advocates ;  it  is  the  very 
instinct  of  our  being,  and  one  of  the  first  to  develop  itself;  it  is  only  when  performed  in  a 
peculiar  way,  or  associated  with  a  particular  class,  that  it  is  considered  disreputable.  How 
is  this  evil  to  be  remedied  ?  Not  by  assuming  a  superiority,  but  by  attaining  to  it.  You 
have  it  in  your  power  to  make  the  profession  of  a  mechanic  as  honorable  as  any  avocation 
in  life.  Tlie  dignity  of  a  profession  depends  upon  the  character  of  those  who  are  in  its 
ranks.  If  the  individual  is  low  or  mean,  no  occupation  can  confer  upon  him  respectability 
or  regard.  On  the  other  hand,  no  useful  employment,  however  trivial,  in  the  social  state, 
can  degrade  him  who  fxuthfully  performs  its  duties.  It  is  not  always  the  men  of  genius, 
those  gifted  with  extraordinary  natural  endowments,  who  are  the  greatest  benefactors  of 
our  race,  or  who  enjoy  in  a  greater  degree  personal  happiness  themselves.  Washington 
and  Franklin  were  not  men  of  genius,  as  the  world  understands  that  term.  It  was  by 
probity,  industry,  perseverance,  a  well  strung  nerve,  and  an  iron  will,  that  tliey  conquered 
the  obsuicles  before  them,  and  acquired  that  true  greatness  which  has  made  their  names 
preeminent  among  the  famous  of  earth,  and  their  example  the  inspiration  of  American 
youth.  Circumstances  may  do  something  for  us ;  we  can  do  more  for  ourselves.  We  must 
have  faith,  we  must  be  in  earnest'  The  healthful  American  spirit  which  pervades  the 
*  Address,'  characterizes  not  less  prominently  the  poem  of  Mr.  Coolidge.  A  passage  from 
this  performance,  commencing  *  List  to  the  Psalm  of  Labor!*  speaks  of  what  we  intended 
our  readers  should  have  had  an  opportunity  to  <  hearken  to ;'  but  the  tyranny  of  space  is 
despotic. 


Drawings  and  Tintinos.  Bt  Alfred  B.  Street,  pp.  48.  Albany :  W.  C.  Lxttlx.  NswYorii : 
BuRQSSS,  Stringer  and  Comfant  and  M.  Y.  Beach. 

We  cannot  aver  that  we  greatly  afTect  the  title  given  by  Mr.  Street  to  the  collection  of 

Sketches  from  Nature  which  we  find  upon  our  table ;  but  for  the  sketches  themselves,  as 

our  readers  well  know,  we  have  a  cordial  affection.    Many  of  them  have  already  been 

encountered  in  our  pages ;  and  after  winning  cordial  admiration  in  the  journals  of  the  day, 

they  liave  been  arrested  as  •  fugitives*  by  their  author,  brought  home,  and  bound  together, 

preparatory  to  receiving  sentence  at  the  hands  of  that  many-headed  monster,  the  Public. 

As  a  careful  and  minute  observer  of  nature,  in  every  phase  of  season  and  change  of  the 

hours ;  from  the  wide  and  comprehensive  general  view,  to  the  most  delicate  scanning  of 

the  aspect  of  the  lowliest  shrub  or  flower ;  we  scarcely  know  our  author's  superior,  after 

Bryant.    Our  readers,  however,  are  so  well  acquainted  with  the  marked  peculiarities  of 

Mr.  Street's  style,  that  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  a  single  Daguerreotype  sketch  from 

♦  The  School-house  :* 

'  A  picture  of  toft  beauty  is  the  scene 
When  painted  by  the  linkinr  ■ammer  lun 
In  tints  of  light  and  shade ;  out  winter's  i^loom 
Shows  nothing  but  a  waste,  with  one  broad  track 
Stamp'd  to  the  humble  door-post  from  the  lane ; 
The  snow-capp'd  wood-pile  stretching  near  the  walls ; 
And  the  half  severed  log  with  axe  that  leans 
Within  the  gM>iiig  notch. 

VOL.    XXIIT.  50 
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*  The  room  dUpUyi 
Long  rows  of  deik  and  bench ;  the  former  stain'd 
And  streak'd  with  blots  and  trickles  of  dried  ink. 
Lumbered  with  maps  and  slates  and  well-thumb'd  booka, 
And  carved  with  rude  initials ;  while  the  knife 
Has  hack'd  and  sliced  the  latter.    In  the  midst 
Stands  the  dread  throne  whence  breathes  supreme 
And  in  a  lock'd  recess  well  known,  is  laid 
The  dread  regalia,  gifted  with  a  charm 
Potent  to  the  rebellious.    When  the  bell 
Tinkles  the  school  hour,  inward  streams  the  crowd, 
And  bending  heads  proclaim  the  task  commenc'd. 
Upon  his  throne  with  magisterial  brow 
The  teacher  sits,  round  casting  frowning  lottks 
As  the  low  giggle  and  the  shuffling  foot 
Betray  the  covert  jest,  or  idlencstk 
Oft  docs  ho  call  with  deep  and  pompous  voice, 
The  cIas84)ufore  him,  and  shrill  chattering  tones 
In  pert  or  blundering  answers,  break  the  soft 
And  dreamy  hum  of  study,  heretofore 
Like  beehive  sounds  prevailing.' 

We  could  wish  to  have  Been  tliis  volume  make  a  more  forcible  appeal  to  the  eye  than  it 
will  be  likely  to  do  in  the  pamphlet  fonn ;  but  then  it  would  not  have  been  so  widely  dif- 
fused ;  and  that  is  a  *  compensating'  feature,  to  the  producer,  wliich  must  not  be  f<H]gotteii 
by  writers  who  would  be  read;  and  Mr.  Street  tnll  be. 


Mr.  Ciiekvkr'8  Ltectures  on  the  Pilgrim's  Progress,  and  on  the  Life  and  Tikbs  of  JohIV 
BuNTAN.    To  Number  Four,  inclusive.    New-York :  Wu^et  and  Putnam. 

We  have  perused  these  Lectures,  as  far  as  tliey  have  advanced,  not  only  with  unabated 
but  with  increa.<«ing  interest.  For  many  years  the  Pilgrim's  Progress  of  Buntan  has  been 
one  of  our  '  standard*  take-downable  books  from  our  library-shelf;  and  now  that  we  have 
*  a  new  lease'  of  the  imaginations  of  our  early  years,  in  tlie  eager  perusal  of  a  Kcond  gene- 
ration, the  old  feeling  of  admiration  and  delight,  in  following  the  narrative  which  recoidi 
the  trials  and  triumplis  of  Christian,  Hopeful  and  Faithful,  CnRisxiANA,  Mr.  Great- 
heart  and  Merct,  comes  l)ack  upon  us  in  all  ^e  freshness  of  its  prime.  With  a  qoick 
eye  to  all  the  yictminl  beauties,  so  to  speak,  of  Bunvan's  matchlesB  iimnings,  Mr. 
Cheever  adds  a  thorough  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  all  their  high  spiritQai  teaching 
Moreover,  his  own  doctrinal  views  liave  given  him  a  keen  scent  for  the  intolerant  erib 
against  which  Bunt  an  \^'arred,  and  of  wluch  he  was  tlie  victim.  We  had  mariied  for  in- 
sertion three  or  four  striking  and  cliaracteristic  passages,  in  the  colloquy  between  Bunt  an, 
the  Justice  who  conunitted  liim  to  his  twelve  years'  imprisonment,  and  the  CleriL  of  the 
Peace  who  came  to  remonstrate  with  lum  for  his  conscientious  *  obstinacy;'  but  are  com- 
pelled to  omit  them  fur  the  prew^iit.  Tliese  passages,  however,  like  his  entire  life,  iUoi- 
tJcate  this  eloquent  sketch  of  Mr.  Ciieever  : 

'  He  kept  on  his  courfM>,  turniiif^  noithcr  to  the  right  baud  nor  the  loft,  in  his  Master's  service,  bat 
he  made  all  rcndy  for  the  trmpcst,  and  fumiliarizod  himiielf  to  the  worst  that  might  eomo,  be  it  the 
prison,  the  pillory,  or  banixhnieut,  or  death.  With  a  magnanimity  and  grandeur  of  philosop^ 
which  none  of  the  princes  or  philoNopliors  or  sufferers  of  this  world  ever  dreamed  of^  he  condeded 
that  *  the  best  way  to  po  through  8iiff«>rinfr,  is  to  trust  in  God  through  (Christ  aa  touchlBf  the  wwritf 
to  come ;  and  as  touchinir  thiit  world  to  be  dead  to  it,  to  give  up  all  iuterea  in  it,  to  have  tie  teRteneff 
of  death  in  ourselves  and  admit  it,  to  count  thn  grave  my  house,  to  make  my  bed  in  dariaieait,  and  le 
say  to  corruption,  thou  art  my  fiilhor ;  and  to  the  worm,  thou  art  my  mother  md  aiateri  that  la*  to 
familiarize  these  thinrs  to  mc'  With  this  preparation,  when  the  storm  suddenly  feU,  though  the 
ship  at  first  bowed  and  labored  heavily  under  it,  yet  how  like  a  bird  did  she  aAsrward  flee  bi^e  it ! 
It  reminds  me  of  those  two  lines  of  Wesley : 

•  Th*»  trinpoBts  that  rise, 
Sball  gloriously  hurry  our  Houls  lotLe  skies" 

So  Buntan'8  bark  sped  onward,  nmidst  howling  gales,  with  rattlinf  hail  and  thnnder,  bat  oaweid, 
atill  onward,  and  upward,  still  upward,  to  heaven  !* 
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The  Innir  Life  ok  Max.— We  are  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  an  esteemed  friend 
who  was  present  at  the  recent  delivery  of  a  lecture  before  the  *  Yonng  Men's  Society*  of 
Newark,  Ncw-Jereey,  by  Mr.  Charles  Hoover,  upon  *  The.  Inner  Life  of  Man*  for  a  few 
paflsages  from  that  admirable  performance,  which  may  be  relied  upon  as  very  nearly  iden- 
tical witli  the  language  that  fell  from  the  lips  of  the  speaker.  We  cannot  but  hope,  on  be- 
half of  our  citizens,  that  Mr.  Hoover  may  be  invited  to  repeat  his  lecture  in  this  city. 
Surely,  it«  enlarged  views,  its  benign  inculcations,  its  tender  remonstrances,  are  needed 
among  us ;  nor  will  the  good  seed  fall  altogetlier  upon  stony  ground,  nor  be  utterly  choked 
by  the  tares  that  abound  in  our  field  of  bustling  and  busy  existence.  *  But  what,'  the  rea- 
der may  ask,  *  is  this  inner,  higher  life,  concerning  which  we  hear  so  much  in  these  latter 
days  V  Let  Mr.  Hoover  make  answer :  *  It  is  that  ethereal,  spiritual  nature,  which  by  an 
incarnation  only  less  mysterious  than  that  of  the  Son  of  God,  is  in  present  temporary  alli- 
ance and  partnersliip  with  our  animal  nature ;  which,  itself  imperishable  and  immortal, 
measures  the  cycle  of  its  prolmtion  burthciied  with  a  dead  body.  It  is  that  in  man  which 
loves  the  beautiful  and  the  good,  wliich  expands  and  warms  to  the  breathing  and  the  voice 
of  love ;  which,  like  the  child  listening  to  the  murmuring  sea-shell,  catches  the  far-off 
sound  of  the  solemn  future,  and  hears  celestial  harmonies  in  silentest  hours.  It  is  that 
which  in  infancy  gathers  in  its  firbt  excuiMon  the  stuff  that  infiint  dreams  are  made  of; 
which  in  childhood  makes  the  welkin  ring  with  joy  and  laughter,  crowns  itself  with  flowers, 
and  arches  life  and  the  world,  and  ail  inaccessible  things  and  places,  with  airy  bridges; 
which  sees  angel-forms  in  flitting  clouds,  and  in  the  gorgeous  glory  of  setting  suns  beholds 
the  vestibule  and  drapery  of  otlior  worlds :  which  holds  communion  with  flowers  as  things 
of  life,  and  with  birds  as  beautifcd  and  gentle  iriends ;  which  rebounds  like  a  liberated  bow 
from  the  touch  of  grief  to  tlie  freedom  of  joy,  and  sees  in  its  own  tear-drop  a  perfect  rain- 
bow. To  the  inner  life  of  man,  in  its  gradual  and  successive  imfoldings,  belong  those  deep 
musings  of  the  heart,  which  suggested  perhaps  by  trifles  light  as  air,  become  mighty,  like 
pent-up  fires  in  a  mountain's  bosom,  and  tossing  off  the  superincumbent  pressure,  bant 
forth  in  a  flame  of  patriotism  to  unyoke  a  nation,  or  in  heroic  religious  love  to  bless  a  worid. 
In  the  inner  life  of  man  are  horn  and  nurtured  those  deep  and  intense  aSections  which 
make  a  man  willing  to  die  for  his  country,  his  fidth,  and  his  friends ;  which  purified,  lift 
him  up  an  afigel ;  which  poisoned,  bum  to  hell,  and  turn  him  into  a  fiend ;  there  rise  the 
fountains  of  generous  sensibility ;  there  dawn  hope  and  love,  and  reverence  and  fiuth ; 
there  yearn  the  immortal  desires  of  continued  existence  and  eternal  joy ;  there  is  the  cham- 
ber of  prophetic  visions  and  poetic  fires ;  there  conscience  holds  its  court,  and  in  God's 
stead  utters  its  solemn  decision.  There  too  the  acutest  of  our  sensibilities  to  sufllering  re- 
side.  •   •   •    A.\D  this  inner,  spiritual  nature  of  man  is  his  distinguishing  glory,  the  price- 
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lem,  inalienable  txeasure  which  he  carries  with  him  amid  all  the  clianges  of  time,  and  all 
the  disasters  of  the  universe.  It  is  his  all.  It  is  his  proper  self  Other  things  are  circum- 
stances of  liis  being.  This  u  his  being,  subsisting  independently  of  every  other  thing  and 
being  except  the  Deity.  It  invests  all  external  objects  with  its  own  character  and  color- 
ing :  (Miints  its  own  image  on  the  sky,  the  floods,  the  fields,  and  faces  of  men,  and  tuim 
the  world  into  a  thouHand-faced  mirror,  and  every  face  flings  back  upon  the  soul  its  own 
likenes!),  and  all  its  flitting,  changeful  phases  of  mood  and  feeling.  Is  it  guilty !  '  The  fiends 
of  its  own  bosom  people  air  with  kindred  fiends  that  hunt  it  to  despair.'  Is  it  sad?  The 
sighing  of  the  softcHt  breeze  is  heard  as  a  requiem,  and  the  natural  beatings  of  its  own  heart 
sound  like  'funeml  marches  and  mufHed  drums.'  Is  it  glad,  innocent,  and  happy?  All 
nature  nniles  and  jmts  on  the  garments  of  Ix^auty  ;  the  stars  sing  together,  the  trees  of  the 
forest  rejoice,  and  the  floods  clap  their  hands.  Tlius  the  visible  universe  becomes  a  mere 
reprcHluction  of  the  lipirit  of  man  tliat  Ix^holds  it.  Create  a  mind,  and  it  creates  for  its  resi- 
dence an  external  world  of  its  own  hue  and  character.  Make  tliat  mind  happy,  and  its 
external  world,  from  pole  to  pole  and  from  the  zenith  to  its  centre,  is  resplendent  Diith  light 
and  beauty;  balm-like  airs,  sofl  and  fragrant  as  tliose  of  uncursed  Eden,  breathe  upon  it, 
and  ail  its  life  is  love.  Dreaming,  it  sees  a  ladder  reaching  to  heaven,  and  the  angels  of 
God  ascending  and  descending  on  errands  of  mercy,  and  waking,  exclaims  with  reveren- 
tial joy,  *  Surely  God  is  in  this  place.'  Make  a  mind  miserable,  and  you  darken  its  tmiverse. 
The  stars  fall  from  its  heaven,  the  golden  fruitage  of  its  pamdise  decays,  and  winter  winds 
wail  around  it,  and  night  and  storm  mingle  their  pitiless  elements  on  its  imsheltered  head. 
Intertwined  and  involved  in  the  inner  life,  are  occurring  at  all  times  the  great  things  of 
human  history.  In  the  sanctuary  of  unrevealed  bosoms,  in  the  'silent,  secret  sessions'  of 
thought,  and  in  the  glow  of  individual  feeling,  in  the  field,  at  the  fire-side,  in  the  closet,  or 
on  the  sleepleifH  bed,  there  is  man*s  history :  there,  unfolding  to  act,  or  infolding  itKlf  to 
die,  the  foul  is  in  its  gn'atncFs,  is  hi  labor  with  itself,  and  struggling  with  big,  burning 
thoughts,  and  '  trutlis  that  wake  to  pi^rish  never  ;*  decreeing  with  solemn  form  and  force 
what  is  to  bo  done,  and  what  endured.  Let  no  man  despise  what  is  revolved  in  the  pri- 
vate mind.' 

Wo  scarcely  know  which  most  to  admire,  the  nen'ous  thonghti  embodied  in  the  following 
passage,  or  the  fervent  and  beautiful  language  in  which  a  just  reproof  is  conveyed : 

*  In  all  our  wanderings  round  this  world  of  care,  we  have  been  dee|dy  moved  and 
amazed  at  the  fact,  tliat  down  into  the  world  of  troubled,  sorrowing  mind  and  tortured 
sensibilities,  the  proft^ssors  and  light-bearers  of  the  religion  of  Jesus  have  thrown  so  few 
of  its  melting  beams.  Of  transcendent  mysteries  this  is  not  the  least,  that  of  those  who 
hold  to  a  religion  that  is  compn^hendcd  in  one  buniing  word,  one  transforming  principle, 
Ix)VE ;  which  is  not  a  theory,  but  a  divine  passion,  and  whose  hopes  all  rest  on  the  doctrine 
of  forgivenetfs ;  to  few  practically  and  heartily  pity,  forgive,  and  love  the  erring  and  the 
wretched  of  the  family  of  man.  Oh !  it  was  not  thus  when  Pitt,  eighteen  hundred  yean 
ago,  liabited  as  a  man,  and  leaning  upon  a  pilgrim's  staff,  set  out  from  the  brow  of  Nazareth 
to  the  hill  of  Calvar)',  tmcing  with  tearful  eye  and  weary  foot  the  roads  of  Jodea  and  the 
streets  of  Jerusalem !  •  •  •  In  an  age  wiiich,  in  somiw  not  in  anger,  in  licart-fielt  regret* 
not  in  bitterness,  we  are  compelled  to  regard  as  extensively  pseudo-philantliropic ;  when  a 
vaunting  benevolence  is  current,  which  hovers  every  where  and  alights  no  where ;  which 
loves  all  men  in  general  and  no  man  in  particular;  profuse  of  pity  to  the  heathen,  whUe 
bloated  with  poisonous  hate  to  its  neighbor ;  it  is  refreshing  to  see  occasional  instances  of 
practical  brotherhood  with  poor,  down-trodden,  benumbed  and  forraken  humanity.  T\mt 
is  true  benevolence,  which  witli  mingled  faith,  reverence,  and  love,  desoeiMls  in  quest  of 
tlie  inner  life  beneath  repulsive  appearancch,  and  tainted  name,  and  shattered  fattaxke, 
and  from  the  depths  brings  up  a  bleeding  heart,  a  scathed  soul,  and  speaks  to  it  of  hope 
and  consolation,  and  cheers  it  up  to  tlie  purpose  of  self-recovery,  and  the  recommencement 
of  a  virtuous  h'fe,  and  the  reconstruction  of  a  broken,  blasted  fiune ;  that  rekindles  ^ 
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vcBtal  care  it8  dying  firee,  and  like  a  pious  mother,  nurses  it  through  weakness,  infirmity, 
irrenoliition,  and  despondency,  back  to  hale  strength  and  vigor ;  that  by  a  generous  confi- 
dence in  its  earliest  repentings,  and  a  generous  forgiveness  of  its  gravest  faults,  lends 
strength  to  its  purposes  and  permanence  to  its  reform.  Oh !  there  are  such  hearts  all  around 
lis,  still  warm  and  beating,  though  pierced  through  uith  many  6orro\^'B,  goaded  it  may  be 
at  once  by  a  sense  of  guilt  and  the  horrors  of  abandonment,  yel  not  dead  to  virtue,  nay, 
senpilivt'ly  alive  to  it ;  *  for  as  certain  flowers  open  only  in  the  niglit,  so  often  in  tlie  dark 
hours  of  a  great  sorrow  tlie  human  soul  first  opens  to  the  light  of  the  eternal  stars.'  There 
are  such  hearts  buried  all  around  us ;  and  from  their  unquiet  graves  come  up  the  low  wail, 
the  stifled  sob,  the  muttered  curse,  the  anguished  prayer,  appealing  to  the  thoughtless  bro- 
therhood above  them  for  a  ray  of  light,  and  a  breath  of  the  free  air  of  heaven !  .  Hearken, 
and  ye  shall  hear  the  tones  of  an  eternal  misert-'re,  mingling  and  swelling  like  distant  organ- 
peals,  drowned  by  the  din  of  day-light,  but  re-heard  in  all  hours  of  thought  and  stillness, 
in  all  places  of  meditative  retirement  Listen,  and  ye  shall  hear  soliloquies  of  the  heart 
with  itself,  revealing  plea<«nt  memories  and  hopes,  and  tendemesiws  and  joys,  that  come  up 
from  the  past  in  shadowy  troops,  with  lights  and  garlands  —  and  vanish,  making  the  dark- 
ness more  visible  and  solitude  more  hideous.  Blessed,  we  say,  for  Heaven  has  said  it, 
blessed  are  they  whose  ministry  of  love  is  in  that  unquiet  inner  world ;  whose  sympathies 
intertwine  themselves  with  its  strained,  snapped  fibres  and  ligaments;  whose  hand  gently 
withdraws  the  barbed  arrows  of  outrageous  fortune,  and  into  the  ragged  wound  pours  the 
oil  of  consolation  and  the  halm  of  joy  !  Select,  sacred,  and  heaven-ordained  and  anointed 
priests  and  prie^tetses  they,  of  a  God  of  love  in  a  world  of  sorrow.  Not  their  commission 
is  it  to  de(;lare  to  cowering  criniinaLs  a  God  wrathful,  vindictive,  and  scarcely  less  bloody 
than  the  Druid's  deity,  hating  with  infinite  venom  the  unhappy  violator  of  his  laws ;  not 
theirs  to  deal  out  curious  metaphysics  and  cold  ab^tractions,  giving  a  stone  for  bread  and 
an  adder  for  an  e^g  to  the  sons  of  sorrow  and  the  daughters  of  misfortune ;'  but  to  inspire 
hope  in  the  desponding  and  jx.*ace  in  the  troubled  bosom;  to  give  light  for  darkness,  the 
oil  of  joy  for  mourning,  and  the  garment  of  praise  for  the  spirit  of  heaviness;  to  bring  back 
llie  lost  to  their  Fatiieji's  house,  and  raise  the  dead  to  life  again.' 


A  BRACK  OK  Pellets  from  'Julian.*  —  Not  one  of  our  readers,  we  will  venture  to 
say,  has  forgotten  the  spiritual  Julian,  whose  *  Top  of  New- York,'  and  the  inquiry  con- 
cerning '  the  law'  between  man  and  wife,  in  regard  to  getting  up  first  in  the  morning,  at- 
tracted so  much  attention  and  remark  two  or  three  months  sinc^.  We  annex  two  late 
paj)er-pe.llets  of  his  brain  ;  and  must  ask^the  reader  to  admire  with  us  the  fervent  feeling 
of  new  paternity  wreaked  upon  expression  in  the  first,  and  the  ease  and  simplicity  of  style 
which  mark  the  unstudied  sketch  tiiat  succeeds  it :  *  Have  you  ever  any  nervous  days,  my 
kind  Editor  ?  Nervous,  beyond  publishing  days,  or  the  wantof  copy ;  beyond  excesses,  the 
reaction  of  excitement,  fast-days,  and  the  giving  of  thanks  ?  —  for  tliese  last  are  animal  only, 
and  ihr  such,  doctors  are  made  and  abound  every  where.  The  cure  for  them  you  may  get 
in  a  brown-i)ai>er  parcel ;  it  is  buyable  ;  and  of  late  it  is  eatable ;  you  may  take  it  in  a 
lo/.enge.  But  the  day's  of  which  I  speak  are  such  as  you  must  endure  patiently  unto  the 
end.  *  Tliey  come  like  shadows,  so  depart,'  but  the  cloud  that  gives  the  shadow  is  beyond 
your  reach.  A  new  doubt  or  apprehension,  or  an  old  one  with  an  uglier  face  than  usual ; 
a  hideousness  not  before  seen,  a  devilislmess  of  malice  flashing  upon  you  for  the  first  time, 
or  even  an  unkind  word,  added  to  your  previous  gathering  of  materiel,  may  tip  the  balance 
of  your  pleasant  thoughts,  and  then,  all  colors  changing  into  one,  the  black  cloud  rolls  over 
you,  and  dark  thoughts,  wholly  foreign  to  your  nature,  throng  round  and  stab  at  you,  till 
at  last,  by  that  old  snakish  sympathy  of  excitement,  your  own  dark' passions  rise  and  em- 
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brace  them,  and  the  sensitive  guardians  of  the  brain,  mingling  in  the  firay,  give  you  a|», 
one  by  one,  captive  to  tlie  devil.  In  the  lighter  hours  of  the  day,  the  dead  hopes  of  the 
J'ast,  the  beauties  of  other  days,  throng  round  you,  and  shake  their  dry  bones ;  and  oh, 
what  eflbrtfl  at  sprightliness !  what  ravishing  of  graces !  what  whirling  and  rattling  of 
bare  bones,  as  they  waltz  round  to  that  music  of  other  days !  And  now,  bozn  of  these, 
comes  another  group,  witli  tiie  laughing  eye  of  young  yea»  and  a  full  heart ;  and  ah !  the 
tempting  lip,  the  heaving  bosom,  the  light  step  of  the  perfect  form;  ha!  ha !  there  is  life, 
there  is  Iwauty  in  tlie  world  again !  But  then  will  they  betray  you  T  Will  they  grow  old 
and  ugly  ?  Will  they  live  to  mock  at  you !  And  now  the  words,  *  No  you  do  n't,  yoa 
can't  cume  it,'  tremble  upon  your  lips ;  but  then,  oh !  the  delight  of  giving  up  to  it ;  going 
the  whole,  the  entire,  the  unclipt,  the  blind-folded,  the  univeisitl ;  <  ha !  ha !  come  to  my  heait, 
my  beauties ! '  and  with  open  arms  you  stagger  to  their  embraces.  But  in  that  long,  long,  ki«, 
\vith  the  hot  breatli  of  pas^^ion,  and  the  bounding  blood  and  brain  reeling  to  madness,  there 
is  tlie  bitterness  uf  death.  Dust  and  ashes  ! —  take  them  away.  •  •  •  •  The  drop  too  much 
in  all  tliis  is,  that  you  get  no  s^mpatliy  from  otliers ;  it  is  quite  too  personal,  too  exclnaiTe 
for  that.  Whereas,  in  the  solemnities  of  New- Year's,  and  in  all  the  concernments  of  that 
day,  the  whole  world  beareth  company.  Not  but  tliat  we  liave  occasion  for  all  onr  bravery, 
our  greetings  and  rejoicings;  it  is  well  toaflfect  that,  for  tliere  is  a  strange  man  about  town, 
all  Uiat  day,  and  a  disci  man  whispered  about  tlie  streets ;  and  altliough  we  pretend  not  to 
know,  or  to  hear  huu,  there  is  one  at  our  houne  who  liath  let  lum  in ;  and  all  day  long  ii 
he  parleying  and  protesting  and  ofiering  refreshments,  forsooth,  to  that  unwelcome  visitor. 
But  tlieru  is  a  pleasure  in  the  a^sunuK.'u  that  tlie  cunning  of  our  neighbors  shall  not  avail 
more  than  ours  with  liis  im{)ertinence ;  tliut  he  shall  be  stabbed  under  the  fifth  rib,  that 
he  slioll  wince  mider  Iiis  liits,  his  jokes,  his  stinging  rebuke  !  There  is  also  something 
companionable  in  the  thought,  that  we  arc  not  alone  in  this  onward  movement  of  yean, 
this  stem  necessity  of  motion,  this  tread-mill  step !  No  one  run  defalcate  in  this  particular; 
no  one  con  Texas-ize  and  be  quit  of  liis  troiii^gressions  and  Ids  onward  travel.  But  mil- 
lions of  our  own  kitli  and  kin  travel  the  same  way;  (England  goes  with  ua;  Europe  goes 
with  us  ;  and  let  not  tlie  indolent  Turk  dream  that  lie  is  becalmed  the  while ;  let  not  the 
exnlusives  of  the  rising  sim  imagine  that  they  in  their  nearness  to  Heaven  do  not,  never- 
theless, whirl  on  in  the  genenU  motion,  even  as  the  outer  barbarians !  Decidedly,  they  do; 
their  somersets  avail  not,  and  the  edicts  of  the  great  Ching-poo  are  astounded  at  their  non- 
efl^ct.  This  is  one  pleasant  reflection  bom  of  New- Year's ;  beside,  it  would  be  amusing,  if  one 
could  laugh  at  any  thing  so  sad,  to  observe  the  humors  of  the  few  wlio  think  upon  the  beaivi^ 
of  that  solemn  time.  In  tlie  year  to  be,  there  arc  many  to  come,  many  to  go,  and  but  few 
to  tarry ;  yet  all  have  their  ambitions  of  a  life-time  ;  those  even,  to  whom'  the  stars  have 
grown  dim,  and  life  l)ocome  almost  a  mockery  under  Heaven,  dashing  into  the  ccmiing 
day  with  something  of  the  old  zest ;  while  the  many,  the  oi  jxMuit  who  liave  not  yet  made 
their  grand  move,  are  now  ready,  and  think  that  therefore  the  earth  is  to  take  a  new  route 
in  creation;  forgetting  that  the  old  round  must  be  the  round  forever.  Nights  sleepless  with 
joy,  nights  sleepless  with  ])ain,  nights  long  with  watching,  feverisli  thought;  crime  t>w>t 
stings  like  an  adder,  and  nights  short  with  perfect  re^t ;  days  long  and  weary,  days  bright 
and  dasliing,  hot  and  cold,  wet  and  dry,  and  days  and  nights  with  all  of  th^e  — as  hath  been 
in  the  time  that  *s  {Kist,  and  will  be  in  the  time  to  come. 

*  There  is  something  very  pitiable  in  these  humors,  Mr.  Editor  ;  indeed  very  laughable, 
if  your  mouth  is  shaped  to  that  eflfect ;  but  as  it  hapix-ns  with  me  to-night,  my  mouth 

refuses  to  twitch  except  in  one  direction.    Its  (vomers  liave  what  Prof.  P used  to  call 

the  *  downward  tendencies.'  Perhaps  it  is  because  tliis  is  with  me  the  annivenary  of  a  day 
upon  the  events  of  wliich  are  hanging  the  movements  of  all  after-life  ;  it  may  be  this,  and 
there  may  be  thereto  added  the  coloring  of  a  winter's  day.  Tlie  wind  howls  about  the 
house-to})s,  and  the  air  pierces  like  needles  ;  even  the  stora,  when  they  look  down  in  thou- 
sands, as  the  rack  goes  by,  seem  to  shiver  in  their  high  places;  yet  perhaps  there  is  nocfatiy 
so  personal  in  oU  tliat,  considering  tliat  just  so  the  wind  howled  last  night,  and  may  lor  a 
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mouth  to  como  ;  but  oh !  as  I  am  a  nervous  man,  and  look  back  upon  the  oircling  months, 
and  feel  the  sting  here  and  the  stab  there,  in  that  galvanic  battery ;  and  aa  I  look  forward 
with  eager  eye,  and  ear  open  to  the  faintest  wliisper  of  the  dim  to-morrow,  it  is  not  as 
the  stars  shiver  from  excess  of  light,  but  with  a  shudder  at  the  heart  from  the  cooler  blood 

of Good  night,  my  kind  Editor  ;  that  sentence  is  quite  too  long  already,  and  there 

are  some  things  too  personal  to  teU. 

P.  S.  —  Whoop !  hurrah !  light  upon  the  world  again !  Where  are  you,  my  fine  Editor  ? 
I  say  Sir,  I  was  an  ass  —  do  you  hear  ?  — an  om,  premature,  wise  before  my  time,  a  brute, 
a  blockhead !  Did  I  talk  of  dust  and  ashes  ?  Oh !  Sir,  I  lied  multitudinously.  Every 
nerve,  every  muscle  that  did  n't  try  to  strangle  me  in  that  utterance,  Ued.  No,  Sir ;  let  me 
tell  you  it 's  a  great  world  ;  glorious —  magnificent;  a  world  that  can't  be  beat !  Talk  of 
the  stars  and  a  better  world,  but  do  n't  invite  me  there  yet  Make  my  regrets,  my  apology 
to  Death,  but  say  that  I  can't  come ;  *  positive  engagement ;  happy  some  other  time,  but  not 
now.'  Oh,  no;  this  morning  is  quite  too  beautiful  to  leave;  and  beside,  I  would  rather 
stay,  if  only  to  thank  God  a  little  longer  for  this  glorious  light,  this  pure  air  that  can  echo 

back  my  loudest  hurrah.    And  then,  my  boy But  hav  'nt  I  told  you  ?    Why  Sir,  I  've 

got  a  boy !  — a  boy!  —  ha,  lia !  I  shout  it  out  to  you  —  a  Boy  ;  fourteen  pounds,  and  the 
mother  a  great  deal  better  than  could  be  expected  !  And  I  say,  Mr.  EIditor,  it 's  mine  ! 
hurrah  and  hallelujah  forever !  Oh,  Sir !  such  legn,  and  such  arms,  and  such  a  head  !  — and 
Oh  my  God  !  he  has  his  mother's  lips !  I  can  kiss  them  forever !  And  then.  Sir,  look  at  his 
feet,  Ws  hands,  his  cliin,  hia  eyes,  his  every  thing,  in  fact —  so  *  perfectly  O.  K.  /'  Give  me 
joy.  Sir ;  no  you  need  n't  either.  I  am  full  now ;  I  run  over ;  and  they  say  that  I  ran  over 
a  number  of  old  women,  half  killed  the  mother,  pulled  the  doctor  by  the  nose,  and  upset  a 
'pothecary-shop  in  the  comer ;  and  then  did  n't  I  ring  the  tea-bell  ?  Did  n't  I  blow  the 
horn  ?  Did  n't  I  dance,  sliout,  laugh,  and  cry  altogether  ?  Tlie  women  say  they  had  to 
tie  me  up.  I  do  n't  believe  that ;  but  who  is  going  to  shut  his  mouth  when  he  has  a  live  baby  ? 
You  should  have  heard  his  lungs.  Sir,  at  the  first  mouthful  of  fresh  air — such  a  burst !  A 
little  tone  in  his  voice,  but  not  pain ;  excess  of  joy.  Sir,  from  too  great  sensation.  The 
air-bath  was  so  sudden,  you  know.  Think  of  all  his  beautiful  machinery  starting  ofiT  at 
once  in  full  motion ;  all  his  thousand  outside  feelers  answering  to  the  touch  of  the  cool  air ; 
the  flutter  and  crash  at  the  ear ;  and  that  curious  contrivance  the  eye,  looking  out  won- 
dcringly  and  bewildered  upon  the  great  world,  so  glorious  and  dazzling  to  his  imwom 
perceptions ;  his  net-work  of  nerves,  his  wheels  and  pulleys,  his  air-pumps  and  valves, 
Ids  engines  and  reser\-oirs ;  and  within  all,  that  beautiful  fountain,  with  its  jets  and  run- 
ning streams  dashing  and  coursing  through  tlie  whole  lengtli  and  breadth,  without  stint, 
or  pause  —  making  altogether.  Sir,  exactly  fourteen  pounds ! 

•  Did  I  ever  talk  brown  to  you.  Sir,  or  blue,  or  any  other  of  the  devil's  colors?  You  say 
I  Iiave.  Beg  your  pardon.  Sir,  but  you — are  mistaken  in  the  individual.  I  am  this  day. 
Sir,  multiplied  by  two.  I  am  duplicate.  I  am  number  one  of  an  indefinite  series,  and 
tliere  's  my  continuation.  And  you  observe,  it  is  not  a  block,  nor  a  block-head,  nor  a 
painting,  nor  a  bust,  nor  a  fragment  of  any  thing,  however  beautiful ;  but  a  combination 
of  all  the  arts  and  sciences  in  one ;  painting,  sculpture,  music  (hear  him  cry,)  mineralogy, 
chemistry,  mechanics  (see  him  kick,)  geography,  and  the  use  of  the  globes  (see  him  nurse ;) 
and  withal,  he  is  a  perpetual  motion  —  a  time-piece  that  will  never  run  down !  And  who 
wound  it  up  ?  But  wonls.  Sir,  are  but  a  mouthing  and  a  mockery.  •  •  •  When  a  man  is 
nearly  crushed  under  obligations,  it  is  presumed  that  he  is  unable  to  speak ;  but  he  may 
bend  over  very  carefully,  for  fear  of  falling,  nod  in  a  small  way,  and  say  nothing ;  and  then, 
if  he  have  sufificicnt  presence  of  mind  to  lay  a  hand  upon  his  heart,  and  look  down  at  an 
angle  of  forty-five  degrees,  with  a  motion  of  the  lips — unuttered  poetry — showing  the  wish 
and  inability,  it  will  be  (well  done)  very  gracefully  expressive.  With  my  boy  in  his  first 
integuments,  I  assume  that  position,  make  the  small  nod  aforesaid,  and  leave  you  the  poetry 
unuttered. 
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*  Odd-zounw!'  thought  we,  on  glancing  at  the  subject  of  the  emoing  piacalory  epirtle, 
'  what  can  all  thu  outcry  mean  V  But  that  exclamatory  query  we  ihall  peimit  JuLUJi 
himself  to  answer,  in  lii«  own  peculiar  way : 

<  Gammon  !'  said  Harry.  '  Wait  a  moment,*  oaid  I ;  <  I  shall  throw  aizes ;'  and  to  be  ion 
down  came  the  sixes,  striking  him  on  the  *  seize*  point,  and  then  rebounding  to  my  own, 
swept  every  man  from  the  table.  The  board  was  put  up,  and  after  a  little  cloeing  riat 
with  Mrs.  II ,  I  was  taking  leave,  when  Harry  called  me  back.    '  Julian,'  nid  be, 

*  Come  and  breakfast  to-uiomm-  upon  '  Zuunds  and  Suunds.*  *  Zounds  and  Sounde !'  said  1, 

I  shall  be  delighted !      M^hat  a  channing  dish  !    I  remember  of *    '  And  Juuc,'  nid 

Harry,  interrupting  nie,  *  perhaps  Fanny  would  come  ?'  '  Oh,  impossible !  you  know  she 
is  delicate  yet, and  the  mornings  are  quite  chilly.'  *  WeU,  good  night;  and  don't  foifet 
that  we  bn-akfast  early.*  *  3Iy  dear  Sir,'  said  I,  *  I  could  rise  at  cock-crow  for  Zounds  and 
Sounds.'  •  •  •  Now,  I  had  never  even  heard  the  words  before ;  but  I  pique  myself  on 
knowing  strangt*  and  choice  dishes ;  not  the  far-fetched  things  of  the  French,  bat  thiop 
good  per  se,  and  without  a  sea  of  condiments ;  the  dnlieate,  the  rare  subtleties  which  our 
own  women  know  ho  well  to  compound.  Of  course,  I  ought  to  know  Zounds  and  Sounds, 
and  of  course,  I  should  not  hurry  to  di:<claim  that  knowledge.  Harry  might  faa%'e  known, 
and  then  again  lu^  might  not ;  but  he  rememl)ered,  as  I  have  since  ascertained,  of  having 
eaten  tsomething  of  the  kind  f«>me  thirty  yean*  since ;  something  he  had  perliaps  cloyed  o( 
and  so  forgotten,  but  sometliing  ver>'  delectable ;  something  that  would  perhaps  touch  his 
palate  again  like  the  maple-sugar  and  other  dainties  of  his  boyhood.  Having  found  the 
article  that  day,  he  Iiad  secured  a  large  (quantity  without  abking  what  they  were,  and  had 
them  taken  privately  to  his  \\o\w\  with  a  view  of  making  up  the  dish  himself.  I  came  home, 
roUing  the  magic  words  '  as  a  sweet  morw^l  under  my  tongue,'  and  immediately  sought 
out  a  curious  dictionary,  in  which  various  strange  things  are  expounded ;  and  failing  in 
tliat,  looked  into  ("rabde'r  Synonymes,  (by  the  nile  of  contraries,  I  suppose,  for  there  cer^ 
tainly  could  be  nothuig  //Av-  Zounds  and  Sounds,)  but  as  I^nofellow  sayii, '  All  in  vain !' 
Fanny  having  retin>d,  I  got  into  my  slippers  and  sat  down  by  the  fire  to  nuninate  a  little. 

*  Zounds  and  Sounds !'  said  I.  *  What  an  incomparable  phra'«e !  What  a  sweet  sufiusion 
of  the  z!  Wliat  vibratory  tingling  upon  the  t)in]Kinum !  How  pleasantly  percussive  to  the 
brain ;  and  how  even  the  teeth  })artake  of  the  sensation !  I  declare  !  I  must  write  a  aoiy 
upon  Zounds  and  Soiuids !  1  will.  I  will  write  an  invitatory  song  to  tlie  Editoii.  LbI 
me  see.    Zounds,  rounds,  boimds  and  hounds.    Exactly!    Now  then: 

Are  ynu  wuary  Sir,  of  Iho  upj  and  dovmi 

Tli<>  inline,  tiiu  fun,  the  bluen  the  browns,  ' 

Tim  hf>at,  the  hiiKtc,  tlin  Mfrht.t  tlm  iinandi 

Of  your  u(Mcr-r>iulinfr  monthly  rounds? 

fJh !  couiis  :tn(t  diuc  ou  Zouuda  and  Sounds ! 

/ouiidti  and  Sounds ! 

(ilorioiiM  M)undH! 

TliR  niUKir,  alonn, 

With  only  a  bone, 
lit  a  dinn«!r,  Kir,  with  Zounds  and  Sounds. 

Don't  nrk  mr,  Sir,  upon  what  grounds 
I  promiiiR  that  thc»e  rare  compounds 
Exactly  ah  the  *o\\^  propounds, 

(Tilt)  muhic  alone, 

With  only  a  honn,) 
Shall  drive  your  troublPM  post  all  bounds, 
Or  mad  thou;;litH  ohaAin?  you  hke  hounds; 
Don't  a*k  mc  kuio  it  driven  and  drowns. 
But  comu  and  dine  on  Zoundu  and  Sounds.  «h 

Finiijliing  the  song,  I  looked  ulxmt  for  my  flute  to  find  a  tune  for  it,  but  reflecting  that  I 
should  wake  the  house,  put  it  by  again  for  another  time.  'After  all/  said  1,  *a  flma 
could  n't  touch  that  z  soimd.  Indeed  what  can  ?  Wliat  is  there  like  it!  Has  a  chnreb- 
bell  any  tone  approximating  it  even  ?  lias  a  violin  ?  Has  a  hautboy  \  Has  a  FVanch  ham  ! 
Has  a  jew's-liarp  T  Ay,  that 's  the  thing !    A  jew's-lutrp  has  something  like  it ;  and  so—  so 
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has  a  bumble-bee.      A  thought  Htrikes  me !    It  is  possible  tliat  Zounds  and  Sounds  are 

Yes/  said  I,  rising  and  shouting  with  the  excitement,  '  Zounds  and  Somids  are  bumble- 
beef!  —bumble-bees  curiously  prepared;  gathered  in  some  warm  climate  where  they 
abound,  and  pickled !  Henceforth  let  no  man  call  that  bee  '  humble ;'  he  is  htanUe,  most 
decidedly!'  And  with  Uiis  thought  I  hurried  off  to  bed.  •  •  •  It  may  have  been  an  hour 
afterward,  while  I  was  in  the  maze  between  sleeping  and  waking,  that  the  words  *  Zounds 
and  Sounds'  Escaped  me,  unawares.  '  What 's  that  ?'  said  Fanny,  starting  up.  <  Are  you 
sure  thai  I  spoke  V  said  I.  '  Indeed,  I  am ;  you  said  something  about  going  down  town.' 
*  Did  I  ?  Well,  I  forgot  to  tell  you.  I  am  going  down  town ;  so  you  must  not  be  surprified 
at  my  rising  early  to-morrow.  I  think  of  breakfasting  out*  *  You  think !  I  should  think 
you  did ;  thinking  aloud,  and  asleep  too  !  Don't  think  so  again,  dear ;  you  woke  me  out 
of  a  sound  sleep.'  •  •  •  At  an  early  hour  the  next  morning,  I  was  at  my  friend's  house. 
How  I  got  there,  I  do  not  now  remember ;  but  I  have  a  distinct  recollection  of  a  ringing  sen- 
sation in  my  head,  and  of  not  being  quite  sure  that  I  was  awake,  till  the  romping  of  a  dozen 
ohildren,  and  a  buzzing  sound  every  where  of  Zounds  and  Sounds  aroused  me  to  a  Ml 
sense  of  the  great  treat  that  was  coming,  llien  it  was  that  I  sang  tlie  last  night's  song, 
and  it  took  immensely,  especially  with  the  children.  Harrt  was  not  there  to  hear  it,  and 
lost  tliat  pleasure,  (as  I  Iiave  never  repeated  it,)  unless  he  heard  it  in  the  kitchen,  where 
he  wa.s  superintending  the  burden  of  the  song.  Shortly  after,  came  the  call  of  '  breakfiist,' 
and  we  all  walked  in,  at  least  fifleen  of  us,  and  took  seats  at  the  table  before  the  Zounds 
and  Sounds  wore  brought  in.  Harry  was  already  seated  at  the  head.  Prcsehtly  the 
Zounds  cnmein,  piping  hot ;  but  before  they  had  reached  the  table,  Harry  turned  to  me 
and  asked  if  I  had  any  preference.  *  Have  you  taken  the  stingers  out  V  said  I,  thinking 
of  bumble-bees.  *  Stingers !'  said  Harry.  *  Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon,'  said  I ;  *  only  a  joke ;' 
and  making  a  1>old  guess  at  some  white  things  tliat  now  appeared  on  the  table,  added,  '  A 
little  of  the  brt-ast.'  IL\rry  smiled,  but  said  nothing.  Plates  were  now  served  all  around. 
Breakfast  went  on,  and  Zounds  and  Sounds  went  down,  and  every  body  appeared  to  be 
perfectly  cliarmed  with  the  dish.  One  might  say,  to  be  sure,  that  they  were  a  little  saltiBh, 
and  then  again,  with  tliat  exception,  there  was  no  remarkable  flavor;  but  that  might  be 
tlie  rarity,  jiot  to  have  any  favor.  No  one,  however,  thought  aUmd  in  this  manner.  On  the 
contrary,  there  was  a  manifest  inclination  to  detect  resemblances  of  taste  and  flavor  to 
those  of  very  many  rare  and  delicate  cookeries ;  but  after  awhile  (here  came  a  paute.  It 
was  during  this  pause,  tliat  my  friend  turned  to  his  wife  and  inquired  if  she  was  quite  sure 

they  were  seasoned  properly.    *I  think  they  are  a  little  salt,' said  Mrs.  H ;  but,  my 

dear,  you  know  you  prepared  them  yourself.'  Harry  looked  thunder-clouds,  and  called 
one  of  the  servants.  *  Mary,'  said  he,  *  take  the  key  and  bring  me  a  raw  Zound.  You  will 
find  two  buckets-full  in  the  wine-cellar.'  Wondering  at  this,  we  wondered  still  more  at 
finding  our  cofiee-cups  all  empty  at  the  same  time.  Each  one  was  waiting  for  drink.  The 
raw  Zound  was  now  brought,  and  Harry,  plunging  his  fork  into  it,  while  all  eyes  were 
fixed  u{x)n  him,  turned  it  over  and  over,  examining  it  on  all  sides,  and  tlien,  with  his  ar^i 
at  a  right  angle,  raised  it  deliberately  to  Iiis  nose.  Almost  instantaneously,  and  while  still 
somp  distance  off,  there  came  a  very  WL«e  ex])res8ion  about  his  nostrils,  which,  as  tlie  Zound 
came  nearer,  dilati>di<till  more  and  more,  deepening  the  expression  to  a  frightful  extent,  till, 
all  doubf,s  removi'd,  he  shouted  out:  *  Codfsft !  hy  thunder!^ 

We  had  actually  taken  within  us,  and  be])raised,  the  unfreshened  tongues  and  bladders  of 
ccnlfish ! 

It  is  now  more  than  a  week,  O  Editor  !  since  this  breakfast  came  off,  or  rather  since  it 

went  down,  for  it  isn't  off  yet ;  even  now,  that  taste Do  you  know  what  it  is,  Sir,  to 

have  your  jaws  hang  ?  —  to  be  always  on  the  eve  of  a  gape  ?  — to  be  afraid  of  the  tongs 
or  the  snuff-rs,  or  a  tall  man,  especially  in  tights,  lest  the  next  yawn  may  wholly  tear  up 
your  spinous  pn)ceB8,  your  spheroid  cartilage  ?  —  hang  the  doctors !  — do  you  understand  ? 
W^ell ;  /  am  in  that  way ;  and  it 's  all  from  those  confounded  Zounds  and  Sounds ! 
VOL.    XXIII.  51 
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Gossip  with  Readers  astd  Correspondents.  — Coming  borne  lateish  to-night  fim 
the  opera,  we  fuiuul  the  following,  written  in  what  Mrs.  Malaprop  would  tenn  '  imther 
ineligible  characters,*  an  if  hastily  reduced  to  paper.  Howbeit,  we  knew  U  at  once  &r 
the  *  hand-write*  uf  our  favorite,  faille  and  felicitous  historian  of  Tinnecum.  He  is  one 
of  your  pi>rfi<)ns  now  who  thuiks,and  not  a  member  uf  that  hum-drum  class  who  only  think 
they  tliiiik ;  moreover,  he  known  '  how  to  observe*  better  even  than  ^liss  Ma&tineau.  h 
wan  an  every-day  tiling  which  Htruck  him,  in  the  as|)ect  of  our  wintei^sleighs,  as  he  rode 
up  in  one  of  them  a  day  or  two  ago ;  but  this  Hketch  of  *  The  SrunuOmnAu^  is  not  so  com- 
mon :  '  Past  miduight !  The  embers  are  dying.  The  tlmnder  of  the  city  becomes  a  dull 
roar,  the  roar  a  munuur :  then  comes  a  dead  pause,  interrupted  sometimes  by  the  watch- 
man's club  as  it  ringM  on  the  pavement,  or  Uie  shrill,  solitary  wliistler  cxeciuiug  the  thread- 
bare aJTH  of  the  opera,  or  '  Life  on  the  Ocean  Wave.'  The  door  opens  without  noise.  I 
lifl  u))  my  nodding  head  and  see  Dr.  Bartolo,  his  hat  like  a  miller's,  and  his  whisken 
fringed  witli  vvbitc.  With  tread  aod  as  a  mouse  or  an  apparition,  he  illumes  his  candle, 
turns  on  his  heel,  and  says  in  a  whisjier  very  appropriate  to  the  time,  the  phice,  and  the 
fact  conveyed :  *  It  snows  V  Such  is  the  only  intimation  to  bn^ak  the  magic  and  the  myvteiy 
of  the  early  moniing,  unless  it  be  tlic  small  tinkling  of  belLs  like  frogs  in  a  brook ;  a  com- 
phrte  shifting  or  rather  change  of  scene  noiselessly  wrought ;  a  foul  city  purified,  whitened, 
sparkling,  and  glorious,  like  a  Scarlet  Ijidy  vv!io  emerges  with  her  meretricious  cliamm  in 
chaste  robt.*s,  cliaMte  as  ]>iana.  She  taketh  the  veil.  'J'he  virgin-snow  is  unsullied  upon  her 
bosom,  just  as  it  <ln)pped  softly  out  of  hraven,  undefilcd  by  footsteps,  dazzling  only  to  con- 
ceal. -T  is  but  the  momentary  semblance  of  piu-ity.  The  sun  is  up.  Hark !  the  tumult 
and  excitement  is  begun.  The  crowds  thnmg  and  jostle  through  the  pure  element ;  the 
horses  prance  to  the  gay  and  p(*ri)etual  chimes,  and  Broad^^'ay  is  the  paradise  of  belles. 
rnderneath  all  is  the  nbscenity  of  /llth!  What  altmrts  our  attention,  however,  is  j-oor 
snow-omnibiis,  very  diflerent  in  looks,  sjiirit  and  aniniatinn  Iroui  tlie  sqjqc  Lumbering  car 
riage  upon  wheels.  What  do  you  si-c  in  the  latter  ?  A  set  of  cross,  hungry-looking  men, 
going  up  town  to  dinner,  packed  tog'>l]ier  in  a  magneiizlng  attitude,  with  knees  jammed 
against  knees,  and  eyes  wherever  lluy  can  find  a  place  to  put  them;  women  crushed  be- 
tween sloul  fi'llows.  and  indecently  nudged  at  ever}' ap;  »logy  of  a  jolt ;  m  short,  9  pent- 
house of  ill-humour;  twelve  *  ull  fuW  jwople;  wlu.<kenindi,  gentle  maidens,  wives,  and 
*  live  widders/  ranged  with  sok-mn  n-gnlarily  like  coHins  hi  a  vault.  All  fix  their  eyes 
where  their  minds  an\  on  vacuity,  and  try  to  })c  for  the  time  present,  wliat  they  teem  to  be, 
as  stupid  as  the  devil,  a-«  if  tliey  dn'aded  some  sympathetic  contact,  revealing  bank-fiaodi 
and  transactions  in  stocks.  Who  ever  saw  a  smile  in  an  omidbus,  even  when  court-plas- 
tere  have  clianged  places  I  Von  might  as  well  hnik  into  a  slow-driven  hcarso  for  something 
*unshhiy !  Your  brokr'r  dun.'s  not  even  chuckle.  Your  exquisite  cannot  resort  for  coiisolation 
to  the  suction  of  his  can.',  but  all  look  grim  and  virtuous  as  Seneca,  until  they  pull  the 
leather,  pass  up  si\-]N>nce  ilin^ni^h  tiie  i)ort-liole.  aiid  as  they  opi'u  the  door,  their  f|ioes 
Ix'gin  to  e\|)anrl,  but  only  with  the  aniiual  anticiiMition  of  dumer.  Compare  this  with 
the  gnjujriiiij^  and  aniiuation  of  the  SU'igh-onniibus;  heads  piled  u\yon  lieads,  as  in  a  pdc- 
tnrc;  black  hats,  ft-athcrs,  j>luma<j:e,  biirn'l-(.'a{>^.  etc.,  Ix-bbing  about  in  a  lively  manner 
to  the  music,  of  bells.  Down  they  go  inU>  the  gullies,  ihmugh  thick  and  tliin,  Hith  a 
ludicrou*'  contrast  and  jn\ia;Misition  of  faces;  all  fore  d  in  npite  of  themselves  to  give  ex- 
pression to  tlieir  scvenil  humors.  mirJu  deviltr>'.  or  spleen.  Cheeks  glow,  eyw  shine, 
sp^'Ciaelcs  sparkle,  glances  fly  ini;Hu!»ntIy  tn  the  windows  where  the  face  of  beauty  prenes 
against  the  cold  ]iane.  Th;*  runner  sinks  into  a  'rut/  and  that  makes  the  company  bow 
to  each  other,  and  gives  that  old  rascal  of  a  sexegenarian  an  exciUN'  to  bring  his  gray  whis- 
kers very  near  to  the  blo«iming  visage  of  a  girl  who<iC  charming  modesty  isHhrtned  in  colon 
more  delicate  than  the  blu^h  on  the  cheek  of  a  niagnum-bonum  plum.  Sixty  must  not 
aspire  aAer  such  fruitage  ;  but  in  an  omnibivi.  where  *s  the  liarm !    But  we  ba\-e  a  remark 
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to  make  oh  nosoiopy,  or  the  noses  of  the  group.  80  Hpicy  a  variety  of  (blk  cheek*by-jowl 
(ParthianH  and  KlamiteR,  Medefl,  Jcwr  and  Pendans,)  begets  contraot  Nose-bridges  of  all 
Ktyles  fsliow  their  peculiar  nrrhitectnre,  Konian  or  Grecian ;  wliilo  straight,  crooked,  bottle, 
snub,  pug ;  some  flat  and  with  no  bridge  at  all,  others  very  much  abridged ;  are  brought 
together  in  an  amicable  jostling, '  comparing  themselves  by  themselves/ and  setting  ofTone 
another  as  a  rose  sets  off  a  geranium.  While  I  point  out  these  peculiarities  to  my  friend 
Piirz,a  coral  shriek  rends  the  air, and  by  heavens!  the  whole  load  is  upset!*  •  •  •  We 
hear  fn)m  all  quarti'rs  *  j;<kk1  exclamation'  on  the  Directions  for  Sonnet-Makings  from  the 
popular  pen  of  our  friend  *  T.  W.  P.'  in  oar  last  number.  An  eastern  correspondent,  how- 
ever, questions  the  correctness  of  one  assumption  of  the  writer:  *  It  would  be  well  to  avoid 
con})'.ing  such  words  as  moon  and  spoon ;  breeze  and  cheese  and  sneeze ;  Jove  and  stove ; 
hope  and  soap;  all  of  which  it  might  be  difficult  ^  bring  together  harmoniously.'  Our 
corresfiondent  thinks  tliat  this  decree  was  issued  without  due  refaction ;  and  he  proceeds 
to  substantiate  lus  position  by  *  tlio  occular  proof:' 


Trrnovcii  hazy  oloiid!<,  pcnrcc  ruffled  by  tliRbrcczo, 

Mcthou{f lit,  loft  night,  I  t<aw  Ihc  man  V  tk'  moon  ; 

As  ill  the  hollott-  Ih>wI  of  silver  hpoou 

A  broad  rt'flpctod  fare  llio  pjizer  i-res ; 

(Who  trifliii|?,  cliuner  done,  with  breail  and  cheese, 

Abi<tractly  lU\d  tho  tpouu  uforeciiid  up;) 

Or  the  hanw.  thiiifir  bobuldh  in  p<>life>ho<l  cup, 

Or  connive  snuft'-box,  whoncii  the  vocal  sneeze! 

Siffht  of  the.  man  auggoicd  IIoTSPUu's  boact; 

TJut  tho  night  froze ;  aiiid  t<i  express  tfuch  hope 

Houndc«l  f:)r  softer  than  the  «one8t  Map 

To  lun,  who  ruiiier  choce  my  heel.s  to  toufit 

III  (he  warm  vicinage  of  plowinir  stove. 

Than  pluck  the  moon'fa-Hiun's  notte,  l)cneatli  the  frigid  Jove !  * 

Ik  there  l)e  not  a  Iniitful  lesson  in  the  su]>joinrd,  wliich  we  venture  to  separate  from  its 
rontext  in  a  recent  letter  from  an  esteemed  friend  and  contributor,.tlien  we — are  mistaken: 
*  A  PROFos  of  *  American  Ftyalism,'  in  your  j\larch  number :  a  friend  was  teUing  me  the 
other  day  of  the  agonies  he  had  sufiercd  from  dis{)ensing  with  the  use  of  tobacco.  He  had 
used  it  in  various  ways  for  thirty  years,  but  fintUn^  that  he  was  breaking  down  under  it, 
he  broke  off  abruptly,  nbnit  a  year  ago.  *  liCt  n  tobacco-chewer,'  said  he,  *  who  wishes 
to  know  what  /ifrrrjc  nre.  abstain  for  only  one  day,  and  if  he  has  a  wife  who  is  delicate 
and  nervous,  he  will  forever  after  look  njMin  her  with  a  sympathy  tliat  he  never  fell  before. 
\^'hy.  Sir,  for  months  nftt^r  1  had  fowwuni  tr>hacco,  my  mouth  and  jaws  were  any  tiling 
but  flfsh  and  bone.  They  were  fire,  ice,  and  prussic-acid,  alternately.  The  roof  of  my 
mouili  would  at  one  nioni'^nt  hav«?  the  feoling  of  blistering,  and  the  next  of  freezing ;  and 
in  addition  ui  that,  noedlos  would  occasionally  pierce  my  face  in  every  imaginable  way. 
I^Iy  head,  for  the  incjst  {art.  wm  a  lar>((^  hogshead  with  a  bumblc'bcc  in  it,  and  the  bmig 
stuppod  up.  You  know  that  I  am  n(a  imaginative ;  but  my  teetli.  Sir,  would  suddenly 
grt)w  to  the  Itnuth  of  a  mastodon's,  and  jx^rhajw  five  minutes  after,  (if  at  the  table,)  anar- 
rolic  doadnosH  Avoiild  take  llio  place  of  the  previous  excitement,  and  I  would  seem  to  be 
niiinibiing  my  f(Hxl  lik«  p«»(/ple  whose  t*^eth  are  gone.  But  in  tlie  street,  I  alwa3r8  seemed 
lo  Im>  grinning  at  every  iKxly,  like  s«>me  horrible  beast  who  could  n't  get  Ills  mouth  shut. 
If  you  have  ever  stayed  agoj^e  for  an  hour  or  so,  wliile  the  doctor  was  on  Ids  way  to  reset 
your  jaws,  you  can  imagine  how  distn>ssingly  pvhUc  that  feeling  is.  One  bitter  cold  night 
I  woke  on  tlie  cellar-stairs,  having  gr)t  that  far  in  search  of  tobacco,  in  my  nightdress. 
Did  you  ever  do  so  I  You  may  think  it  trifling ;  bat  whenever  from  any  cause  you  have 
become  nervous,  the  firet  night  that  you  wake  on  tlie  collar-stairs  in  the  dark  will  be  Mxne- 
thing  to  n;memt)er.    At  another  time  1  dreamed  of  dying.    I  had  been  long  sick  and  had 
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wasted  to  a  mere  uotliiiig ;  but  having  had  abundant  timd  to  prepare  fiir  death,  I  flattand 
myself  that  I  was  quite  ready  to  go ;  and  indeed,  my  bold  upon  life  was  ao  feeble,  (aaligiiK 
change  in  the  weather  would  have  snapiied  it,  ro  it  seemed,)  my  very  breath  was  m 
fluttering  and  unMLtisfactory,  that  I  thought  it  would  be  as  well  perhaps  to  have  doDewidi 
it  Tlie  faces  of  (Hends,  and  tlie  out-door  world,  with  all  its  many  goinp-on,  were  plear 
sant  to  behold,  buifaindif  so — indistinctly ;  my  pulsations  had  gone  down  to  aiich  eitreoM 
tenuity,  that  the  eflbrt  of  getting  at  a  pleasure  killed  it  But  I  was  mistaken ;  fer  jart 
before  dying,  the  thought  of  my  cigars  came  to  me  like  a  blessing ;  and  although  my  phyn- 
cian  told  me  I  had  but  a  few  moments  to  live,  I  wouM  not  be  refeaed.  A  cigar  wm 
brought;  I  seized  it  in  ray  bony  fingers,  held  it  up  to  the  light,  smelt  of  it,  and  fondled  k 
till  die  light  was  brought ;  and  then,  with  what  little  grace  my  strength  would  alknr,  I 
inlialed  that  divine  tobacco !  How  complacently,  as  fer  as  I  wai  able,  did  I  then  look 
around  upon  my  Kurviving  friends !  My  eyes,  however,  closed  very  soon  from  iniiguor,  and 
my  breatli  now  coming  only  at  rather  long  intervals,  the  puffi  were  fer  between;  nocwilb- 
Ktanding  which,  I  lived  it  tliroiigh  to  the  Ia8t  infpimtion ;  but  in  the  closing  draught,  the  file 
from  the  cigar  burnt  my  month  so  badly  that  I — awoke,  and  foimd  I  had  actually  bittn 
my  lip  in  a  most  shocking  manner !  Well,  Sir,  you  may  think  it  was  pleasant  noC  to  be 
dying,  and  fo  it  was ;  but  as  I  then  felt,  I  tliink  I  would  sooner  have  gone,  if  I  coold  have 
taken  uith  me  the  fragmnce  of  tliat  incomparable  regalia.'  •  •  •  OtfR  new  fiiend,  the 
writer  of  the  *  Lines  to  an  Early  Rdhin,^  who  desires  us  to  send  him  six  numben  of  the 
Knickerbocker  containing  his  article,  inquires  'which  kind  of  his  writing  we  shoaU 
prefer,  prose  or  poetry  ?'  We  hardly  know  what  to  say,  in  answer  to  this  categorical  qneiy. 
It  will  not  perliaps  be  aniL«s,  however,  to  adopt  the  in  medio  tutisfinnu  ins  style  of  the 
traveller,  who,  upon  calling  for  a  cup  of  tea  at  break&st,  handed  it  hack  to  the  servuit, 
after  tasting  it,  with  the  remark :  *  If  tluH  is  tea,  bring  me  coflce — if  it  is  collee,  bring  me 
tea ;  /  tvant  a  vhmge,^  If  what '  M.'  sends  us  is  poetry,  let  him  send  us  prose ;  if  it  is  prose, 
(and  it  certainly  '  has  tliat  look,')  let  him  send  us  poetry,  by  all  means.  •  •  •  Jcdgb 
and  otlier  legal  functionaries,  tliough  oHtensibiy  *  sage,gmve  men,' are  oftentimes  ad  wap, 
and  fond  of  fun  and  frolic.  From  one  of  this  class  we  derive  the  annexed :  *  A  few  moothi 
since,  in  a  neighboring  town,  a  knight  of  the  yard-stick  was  paying  his  addienea  to  a 
Miss  Inches,  who,  beside  some  pergonal  attraction,  was  reputed  to  be  mistreaa  of  a  mf 
fortmic.  At  first,  the  lady  encouraged  his  addresses,  but  afterward  jilted  him.  Rendend 
desperate  by  his  double  loss,  tlie  young  man  went  home  and  deliberately  shot  himaelf ;  and 
the  coroner's  jury  next  morning  brought  in  a  verdict  of  ^Died  by  India!*  »  •  .  How 
very  beautiful  arc  tlict^e  lines  upon  the  death  of  a  young  and  lovely  giri,  the  bloom  of 
whose  fair  cheek  refused  to  w  ither  at  the  blighting  touch  of  the  Destroyer : 


'  Ilsa  eyo-Iida  sa  in  Hleep  wcro  cloiwd, 
Her  brow  wan  white  like  snow ; 
A  smilo  still  hnircred  on  kor  clieck, 
Aa  if  'twus  luth  to  go! 

And  it  may  be  a  smile  00  vwoni, 

So  quiet  und  fiornio, 
Waif  never  on  the  heullhy  brow 

Of  living  maiden  seen. 

Perchance  the  wondrous  bliss  which  burst 

Upon  her  raptured  mind. 
When  first  she  woke  in  glory's  courts, 

Now  left  its  trace  behind. 


<  Her  end  was  peace.    I  tbonght  that  they 

Who  loved  her,  should  not  grieve  j 
For  these  lawt  words  they  heard  her  WKft 
*  My  spirit,  LoED,  receive!' 

And  when  thry  laid  her  in  the  earth, 
Her  cheek  still  held  the  bk>oia} 

That  smile  so  sweet,  the  gentla  maid 
Bore  with  her  to  the  tomb. 

Think  it  not  strange  that  brighter  tiata 

Upon  the  blosaoms  crept. 
Which  grew  above  the  sacred  qwt 

Whore  that  meek  naidea  dept.* 


We  scarcely  know  when  we  have  been  more  amused,  than  in  reading  lately  m  1 
sketch,  entitled  *  The  Hmtse  of  Maurninff:  a  Farce.*  Squire  Hamper  and  hie  lady,  per- 
sonages rather  of  the  rustic  order,  who  liave  come  up  to  London  from  the  fiunily  aeet  in  ifae 
country,  in  the  progress  of  shopping  in  a  street  at  tlie  west  end  of  the  metropoUa,  Mop  at  A 
dry- goods  undertakers,  with  a  hatchment,  and  'Maison  de  DeuU,*  or  Hbim  of  Moumii^,  by 
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way  of  a  sign  over  the  door.  '  Mason  de  Dool !'  exclaims  the  Squire,  responding  to  his 
wife's  translation  ;  *  some  foreign  habcrdasller's,  I  'spose/  The  lady,  however,  coaxes  him 
to  go  in ;  for  although  ohe  has  lost  no  friends,  she  longs  to  see  tlie  '  improvements  in  mourn- 
ing,' which  she  can  do  by  *  cheapening  a  few  articles,  and  buying  a  penny-worth  of  black 
))iufl.'  Tlie  worthy  pair  enter,  take  an  ebony  chair  at  the  counter,  wliile  a  clerk'in  a  suit 
of  sables  addrewtes  the  lady,  and  in  sepulchral  tones  inquires  if  he  *  can  have  the  melan- 
choly pleasure  of  8er\ing  her.'  *  How  deep  would  you  chooiic  to  go.  Ma'am  ?  Do  j-ou  wish 
to  l)e  very  iH)ignant  I  We  have  a  very  extensive  assortment  of  iamily  and  complimentary 
mourning.  Here  is  one,  Ma'am,  just  imported ;  a  widow's  silk,  watered,  as  you  perceive, 
to  match  the  sentiment.  It  is  called  the  *  InM>nsolable,'  and  is  very  much  in  vogue  in 
Paris  for  matrimonial  bereavements.'    *  Looks  ratlier  flimsy,  thougli,'  interposes  the  Squire ; 

*  not  likely  to  last  long,  eh,  Sir  ?  'A  little  slight,  praps,'  replies  the  shopman ;  '  rather  a 
delicate  textiu« ;  but  mourning  ought  not  to  last  forever,  Sir.'    '  No,'  grumbles  the  Squire ; 

*  it  seldom  does,  'fi)eoialIy  tlie  violent  sorts.'  *  As  to  inoumijig,  Ma'am,'  continues  the  shop- 
man, addre»*irig  the  lady,  *  there  has  been  a  great  deal,  a  very  great  deal  indeed,  this 
seasun ;  and  several  new  fabricK  have  been  introduced,  to  meet  the  demand  fur  fashionable 
Uibulation,  and  all  in  the  French  style  ;  they  of  France  excel  in  the  funvhre.  Here  for 
instance  is  an  article  for  the  deeply-afflicted  ;  a  black  crape,  expressly  adapted  to  the  pro- 
foimd  style  of  mourning ;  makes  up  very  sombre  and  interesting.  Or,  if  you  prefer  to 
mourn  in  velvet,  here  's  a  ver>''  rich  one :  real  Oen»«,,  and  a  splendid  black ;  we  caII  it  the 

*  IiUxur>'  of  Woe.'  It 'h  only  eighteen  tiiiillingH  a  yard,  and  a  superb  quality;  fit,  in  short, 
for  the  handsomest  st)le  of  domestic  calamity.'  Here  the  Squire  wants  to  know  *  whether 
sorrow  gets  more  superfine  as  it  goes  upward  in  life.'  *  Certainly  —  yes,  Sir  —  by  all 
means,'  n-'s^ponds  the  clerk ;  *  at  lea.'^^t,  afiner  texture.  The  mourning  of  poor  people  is  very 
coarse,  very*,  quite  different  from  that  of  |)ersoiu<  of  quality.  Canvass  to  crape.  Sir.* 
Tlie  laily  next  a^^ks  if  he  lias  a  variety  of  half-mourning ;  to  which  he  replies :  *  O,  infi- 
nite—  the  Iar<jest  ^itock  in  town;  full,  and  I lulf,  and  quarter, and  half-quarter  mourning, 
shaded  off"  from  a  griif  prononc^  to  the  slightest  nuance  of  regret.'  The  lady  is  directed 
to  another  counter,  and  introduced  to  *  the  gent,  who  superintends  the  Intermediate  Sor- 
row Department ;'  who  inquires :  *  You  wish  to  inspect  some  half-mounung.  Madam  ? 
the  second  stage  of  distress  ?  As  such  Ma'am,  allow  me  to  recommend  this  Fatin — intended 
for  gri(?f  when  ii  lias  subsided ;  alleviated,  you  see,  Ma'am,  from  a  dead  black  to  a 
dull  lead  color,  li  's  a  Parisian  novelty.  Ma'am,  called  *  Settled  Grief,'  and  is  very 
much  worn  by  ladies  of  a  certain  age,  who  do  not  intend  to  embrace  Hymen  a  second 
time.'  ('Old  women,  mayhap,  about  seventy,'  mutters  the  Squire.)  'Exactly  so,  Sir; 
or  therealK)ut.  Not  but  wliat  some  ladies.  Ma'am,  set  in  for  sorrow  much  earlier ;  indeed, 
in  the  prime  of  life;  and  for  such  cases  it  is  a  very  durable  wear;  but  pra{je  it's  too 
lusiihre:  now  here 's  another  — not  exactly  black,  but  shot  with  a  warmish  tint,  to  suit  a 
woe  mtKlerated  by  time.  Ilie  French  call  it  a  *  (vleam  of  Comfort.*  We've  sold  several 
j)ieces  of  it ;  it 's  ver)'  attractive  ;  wo  consider  it  the  happiest  pattern  of  the  season.'  *  Yes,' 
once  more  interposes  tlw  Squire  ;  *  some  people  are  very  happy  in  it  no  doubt.'  *  No  doubt, 
Sir.  There's  a  charm  in  melancholy,  Sir.  I'm  fond  of  the  pensive  myself.  Pmps, 
Madam,  you  would  pn^fer  something  still  m<ire  in  the  transition  state,  as  we  call  it,  from 
grave  to  gay.  In  that  case,  I  woidd  recommend  this  lavender  Ducape,  with  only  just  a 
souvenir  of  sorrow  in  it ;  the  sllghtc:^t  tinge  of  mourning,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  garb  of 
pleasure.  But  possibly  you  desire  to  see  an  appropriate  style  of  costume  fur  the  juvenile 
branches,  when  sorn>w  their  yomig  days  has  bhaded  ?  Of  course,  a  milder  degree  of 
mouniing  than  for  adidts.  Bhick  would  be  precocious.  This,  Ma'am,  for  instance  —  a 
dark  i)attern  on  gray ;  an  interestin^dress.  Ma'am,  for  a  little  girl,  just  initiated  in  the 
vale  of  tears;  only  eighteen-pence  a  yard  Ma'am,  and  warranted  to  wash.'  The  '  Inter- 
mediate Sorrow  Department,'  however,  derives  no  patronage  from  the  *  hard  customer  ;* 
and  we  next  find  her  in  the  *  Coifiiire  Department,'  looking  at  caps,  and  interrogating  a 
xhow-woman  hi  deep  monming,  who  is  in  attendance,  and  enlarging  ujion  the  beauty  of 
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lier  fabrics :  *  Tliin  in  ihe,  newest  Btyle,  Ma'am.  Affliction  in  very  mnch  modernized,  and 
admita  of  more  gout  tlian  formerly.  Some  ladi*  indeed  for  their  raomixig  grief  wear  nther 
a  plainer  cap ;  but  ft»r  oveninp  somiw,  tliis  is  not  at  alJ  too  omrfe.  French  tasta  haa  intro- 
duced very  connidorahle  alieviations.'  Failing  however,  in  "Betting  her  caps*  for  the  new 
cuHtomer.  the  show- woman  *  tries  the  handkorcliief  *  enticement ;  exhibiting  one  with  a 
fringe  of  artificial  tears  worked  on  the  border  — the  *I-armoya«te/ a  sweet-pretty  idea-' 
'Flic  Stiiiirv  intimates  that  as  a  handkerchief  to  be  used,  it  would  moet  likely  be  found 
*  rather  scrubby  for  the  eyes.'  But  tlie  show-woman  removes  th\«  objection :  *  O.  dear,  no. 
Sir  — if  you  nuan  wiping.  The  wot  »t>le  of  grief  is  quite  gone  oat— quite!  Hie  dry 
cry  is  decidedly  the  genteel  thing.'  Xo  wonder  that  the  Squire,  as  he  left  the  establiihnient 
with  his  '  better  half,'  was  fain  to  exclaim:  *  Humph!  And  so  that's  a  Mason  de  Dool! 
Well !  if  it  'k  all  the  same  to  you,  Ma  am,  Td  rather  die  in  the  country,  and  be  nnivenally 
lamented  afler  the  old  fashion;  for,  a^  to  liondon,  wliat  with  the  new  French  modes  of 
mouniing,  and  the  *  Try  Warren'  style  of  blacking  tlie  premises,  it  do  seem  to  me  that 
before  long  all  sorrow  will  be  sham  Abmm,  and  the  House  of  Mourning  a  regular 
Fan'c  !'  •  •  •  A  Cunadiau  Correspondent,  in  a  few  *  free  and  easy'  couplets,  advises  oi 
how  mnch  we  liave  lost  by  declining  a  Ms.  drama  of  his.  which  he  is  hammering  out  on  the 
anvil  of  his  brain.    We  subjoin  a  few  lines  of  '  The  Angry  Poet :' 

'The  damper^  the  draft  of  my  ilrainn  you've  checked; 
Vou've  stunted  my  laurels — my  rich  r.nrco  wrecked! 
That  cnrffo !  O '.  ucvcr  wbh  {erallnoii  of  Spain 
Tliud  freifrhted,  by  windb  widled  over  the  Main ! 
There  were  KtuAV,  and  hn)cndr»,  and  rich  laces  and  blonde; 
There  were  Damascene  hla<Uis,  and  thy  silkn  Trehisoad ; 
There  wa«  armor  from  Milan,  botli  cuiraflti  and  helm, 
Ahelnrds,  CloiiKUi,  and  Father  Anselni : 
Thrre  were  jewels,  and  gold,  and  the  amulolN  power, 
A  horn  to  .iponi,  and  to  rant  by  the  hour ; 
A  ludy  to  lovo,  and  be  loved,  and  to  faint, 
Aa  a  matter  of  course,  turnini;  pule  through  her  point! 
There  wereclowuK  who  the  frriivc-digffer  clown  could  outvie, 
And  princPM  who  on  thehtui7c  Htruited  so  liigh 
That  Prince  Hamlet  they  M  rut ;  wlio  could  pick  up  s  scull. 
Vote  hie  moralH  n  bore,  and  hii*  wit  micrhty  tlull ! 
There  were  Hpiritf<  thatntam  in  the  cuve.s'of  the  deep, 
Coming  hock  to  our  earth,  as  ghohtK  will  do,  to  i)eep! 
A  king  of  the  CanuibaU — warriork,  u  ho^t; 
And  a  city  with  dome»,  mid  the  dim  waters  lost: 
There  wii*  some  one  dcjicended  from  Brian  Bobu; 
For  Plcanaunce  a  hum:hback,  in  French  '  Un  Tortu  ;* 
F3very  tceno  was  an  cpiiiodR  —  tragic  each  «u:t; 
Wituling  up  witli  vwordii  claithing,  or  pi6tol<  well  cracked.' 

Wk  Iiave  just  received  the  following  from  an  esteemed  correspondent,  who  transcribes  il 
verbatim  from  the  familiar  letter  of  a  friend.  If  we  have  a  solitary  reader  who  can  perme 
it  witliout  emotion,  letliim  confine  Ids  indifference  within  his  own  cold  bosom : 

'  I  iiAVK  jurt  returned  from  the  funeral  of  poor  Kmma  G ,  n  little  girl  to  whom  I  had  been  fbr 

years  mo»t  tenderly  attached.  As  there  w  af  ifomething  very  touching  in  tho circunutances  coBneelad 
with  her  death,  1  will  relate  them  to  you.  She  was  the  daughter  of  a  widow,  a  near  neifhbor  ofauae. 
When  I  first  knew  her,  t-he  waif  a  ft])riglitly  child  of  almut  four  years  of  age,  i>crfect  in  form  and  fJMp 
turr.  The  bloom  of  health  wa^  on  her  chei^k;  her  eye  wok  the  brightest  I  ever  saw;  while  in  bar 
bosom  there  glowe<l  a  generous  affection  tliat  seemed  to  embrace  all  with  whran  she  came  in  conCacL 
But  when  she  reached  her  seventh  year,  her  health  began  to  decline.  The  rose  soddeoly  paled  on  her 
check,  and  her  eye  had  acquired  prematurely  that  sad,  thoughtful  ex]>reei-Ion  which  gives  so  melas- 
choly  a  charm  to  the  features  of  wasting  l»eauty.  Her  mother  looked  on  with  an  anxious  heart,  and 
at  an  utter  hws  to  account  for  so  sudden  n  change  in  her  health.  Rut  soon  a  new  •ource  of  anxiety  a|H 
pcured.  While  dressinsr  her  one  day,  she  observed  on  Em»a*s  back,  just  between  the  aboulden,  a 
sniiill  swelling,  of  about  the  size  of  a  walnut.  As  slie  watched  this  spot,  and  observed  Chat  k  givw 
larger  from  day  to  day,  the  mother  began  to  have  Mt\  misgivings.  These  however  she  kept  to  her- 
self for  a  time.    8oon  uflcrwani,  a  slight  i-toop  in  her  guit  became  visible.    The  ftnily  | 
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now  called  in,  und  the  worst  furcbodingH  uf  tbo  motbcr  were  confirmed.  Her  idulixed  child  wm 
faxt  becoming  a  hump-back! 

'  I  will  not  attempt  to  dcitcribo  the  feelings  of  the  mother,  who  wbb  thus  doomed  to  witneM  from 
day  to  «lny  the  hIow  growth  of  that  which  waM  to  make  one  w>  dear  to  her  a  cripplo  and  a  dwarf.  Suf- 
fice it  to  say,  her  love  as  well  as  care  seemed  to  be  redoubled,  and  Emma  became  more  than  erer  tho 
child  of  her  affections.  Nor  did  her  little  companions  neglect  her  when  she  could  no  longer  Join  iu 
their  out-door  nports,  and  her  own  Kprightly  step  had  gi%'en  place  to  a  slow,  stooping-gait,  and  the 
sweet  ringing  voice  to  a  sad  or  querulous  tone,  that  sometimes  made  tho  very  heart  ache.  On  tho 
contrary,  all  vie<l  with  each  other  iu  administering  to  her  amusements.  Among  them,  none  clung  to 
her  with  more  assiduity  than  her  brother  William,  who  was  the  nearest  to  her  own  age.  He  gave 
up  all  his  own  out-door  play,  in  order  to  be  with  her,  and  seemed  never  so  happy  as  when  he  could 
draw  a  Mnile,  sad  though  it  was,  from  her  thoughtful  features.  But  ufler  a  while,  Emma  grew  way- 
ward under  her  affliction ;  and  unfortunately,  though  generally  good-natured,  William  had  a  quick 
temper,  to  check  which  required  more  self-comnmnd  than  commonly  falls  to  one  so  young.  Some- 
times,  thorefurc,  when  he  found  plan  after  plan,  which  he  had  projected  for  her  amusement,  rejected 
with  peevinh  contempt,  ho  could  hardly  conceal  from  her  his  own  wounded  feelings.  Yet,  though  at 
times  apparently  untrrateful,  Emma  was  perhaps  not  so  iu  fact ;  and  she  loved  her  brother  better  than 
any  one  else,  save  her  mother.  It  was  only  in  momenta  when  her  too  sensitive  nature  had  been  chafed 
perhaps  by  her  own  reflections  —  for  like  the  majority  of  children  in  her  circumstances,  she  was 
thouchtfiil  beyond  her  years  —  that  her  conduct  heenied  unkind.  And  then,  when  she  marked  tho 
clouded  expression  of  lier  brother's  face,  she  would  ask  forgiveness  in  so  meek  a  spirit,  and  kiss  his 
cheek  so  nir«>ctionateIy,  that  he  forgave  her  ulmof-t  as  soon  as  offended. 

'Years  rhu.^  pa^<^ed  on,  when  one  day,  after  she  had  been  more  than  usually  perverse  and  firetAil, 
William,  wlio  had  been  rea<ling  to  her,  on  receiving  some  slight  rebuff,  started  suddenly  from  his 
seat  by  her  side,  called  her  '  a  liftle  kunrh-barkf'  and  left  the  room.  In  a  moment,  however,  his  pas- 
sion huhsided,  and  returning,  he  found  his  sii<ter  in  tears.  He  attempted  to  put  his  arm  around  her 
neck,  but  .»]i»  repulsed  him,  and  hli]>|iiug  away,  retired  to  her  own  chaiutier.  Her  mother  soon  after 
learned  what  had  happened,  and  going  to  Emma,  found  her  upon  tlie  bed  in  a  paroxysm  of  grief.  She 
eudf-avoreil  to  sor>the  her  fe.eling:<,  but  in  vain :  she  refused  to  bo  comforted.  *  I  want  to  die,  mother,* 
she  re|)lied  to  all  her  endearmentM ;  '  I  have  long  felt  that  I  was  a  burden  to  you  alL'  She  cried  her- 
self to  sirop  that  night,  and  on  the  morrow  was  too  ill  to  rise.  The  doctor  was  called  in,  and  warned 
the  mother  airain»t  an  approaching  t'ever.  For  three  days  tAm  remained  in  an  uncertain  state ;  but  on 
the  fonrtli.  the  fever  eanie  in  unmeet,  and  thenceforth  she  was  confined  to  her  pillow. 

'In  the  mean  time,  the  grif'f  of  William  had  Tiecn  more  poignant  even  than  that  of  his  slater. 
Thrice  lii>  liad  been  to  her  bedside  to  a^k  her  forgiveness,  and  kiss  once  more  her  pallid  cheek  ;  but 
bliu  turned  her  face  resolutely  away,  and  re.fu»cd  to  reco?ni%e  hink  AAer  these  repulses  ho  would 
slowly  leave  the  room,  and  going  to  his  own  chamber,  sit  brooding  for  hours  over  tho  melancholy 
coni<e(|Ucnees  of  hio  rashness.  Owing  to  the  previous  enfeebled  healtli  of  Emma,  the  fever  mode 
rapid  progreris,  und  it  soon  became  apparent  that  she  must  die.  William,  in  con^equcnce  of  the 
violent  aversion  of  hifi  sister,  had  latterly  been  denied  admittance  to  the  chamber,  though  he  lingered 
all  day  about  the  door,  eagerly  catching  the  least  word  in  regard  to  her  state,  and  apparently  unmind- 
f\il  of  all  other  existence. 

'Olio  niorning  there  wa-i  evidently  a  crisis  approaching;  for  tho  mother  and  attendants,  hurry- 
ing fof\ly  in  and  out  the  sutl'erer's  chanil)cr,  in  quiek  whispered  words  gave  orders  or  imparted 
intelligonic  to  otliers.  William  saw  it  all,nnd  with  tho  quick  instinct  of  affection,  seemed  to  know 
what  it  foreboded.  Takin?  his  little  slixd,  therefore,  he  sat  down  beside  tho  cbnmberMloor,  and 
waiteil  in  silence.  In  the  mean  time,  the  mother  ^tood  over  the  dying  child,  watching  while  a  short 
unquiet  i-luinber  h«'>d  her  liack  for  a  little  while  longer.  Several  times  a  sweet  smile  trembled  round 
the  sutlcrerV  li]is,  nud  her  arms  moved  us  if  i>rcNting  something  to  her  bosom.  Then  she  awoke,  and 
fixing  her  eyes  upon  her  mother,  whispenMl  faintly, '  I  thought  William  was  here.'  A  stifled  sob 
w.t.t  iieard  at  the  door,  whiili  stoo<l  juirtly  open.  Mrs.  G stepped  soflly  out,  and  leading  Wil- 
liam to  the  b4*<]-Kide,  pointed  to  his  dying  si^tcr.  Ho  threw  himself  upon  her  lM)M>ra,  and  pressing  his 
li])s  to  her  pale  cheek,  ])rayed  for  forgivciu'ss.  Emma  did  not  heed  him  ;  but  looking  again  in  her 
mother's  f:ic(>,  und  pointin::  upward,  f^md  softly:  *I  shnnt  be  so  there!  —  shall  I,  mother?' 

'No,  my  p(M>r  child!'  replied  the  wee]>int;  parent ;  *I  hope  not.  Rut  don't  talk  *o,  Emma.  For- 
give your  poor  brother,  or  you  11  break  his  heart.' 

Emma  trieil  to  gu.<>p  something ;  but  ivhati5Vor  it  was,  whether  of  love  or  hate,  it  never  reached  A 
morlnl  ear.    In  a  few  mfmientc  she  \lr|l^  no  more.' 
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We  take  your  amiable  hint,  good  'P.*  of  S ,  and  shall  ventura   the    forfeiL 

That  our  own  *  humor  w  no  great  shakes/  we  very  cheerfully  admit — so  that  there 
is  an  end  to  that  *  difference  of  opinion.'  '  P/  remind)*  us  of  an  anecdote  which  we  had 
not  long  since  from  a  friend.  *Tliere,  take  tliat!*  said  a  would-be  facetiouJi  doctor  to  a 
patient,  whom  he  liad  been  boring  almost  to  extinction  with  what  he  fimded  to  be  humor; 
'  take  it ;  't  will  do  you  good,  tliough  it  is  nauseous.*  '  Do  n't  say  a  word  about  thai,'  nid 
the  patient,  swallowing  tlie  revolting  potion ;  *  tlie  man  who  has  endured  your  wnt,  hu 
nothing  to  fear  from  your  phync  r  >  •  -  '  C.  M.  P.'s  parody  on  *  Ok  no,  I  never  mentitm 
IBm*  is  a  very  indifferent  afiair,  compared  with  Hood's  transcript  of  that  well-known 
song.    We  remember  a  stanza  or  two  of  it : 


*  Oh,  no,  I  never  mentioned  it, 

I  never  iiaid  a  word  ; 
But  lent  my  friend  a  five-pound  note, 

Of  which  I  'vc  never  heard. 
He  oaid  he  merely  borrowed  it 

To  pay  another  debt ; 
And  since  I  'vo  novor  mentioned  it, 

He  thinks  that  I  forget ! 


*  Whene'er  we  ride,  I  pmys  the  "pike ; 

I  Mttlea  every  treat; 
He  rides  my  horse,  he  drives  my  cab, 

But  cuts  me  when  we  meeL 
My  now  ambrell'  I  lent  him  too, 

One  niff ht — *t  was  very  wet ; 
Though  he  forgets  it  ne*er  caaie  back, 

Ah,  me !  /do  n't  (brgetl* 


The  kite-season  has  opened  with  great  activity.    Did  you  ever  remaik,  reader,  when 

Nature  begins  to  waken  from  her  winter-sleep ;  when  tlie  woods  *  beyond  the  swelling 

floods'  of  the  rivers  begin  to  redden ;  when  the  snow  has  left  us,  and  the  city-trees 

are   about  Icave-ing;   wlien  the  first  airs  of  spring  assume  their  natural   blandnea; 

when  ladies  are  out  with  their  '  spring  tiats*  and  carmen  with  their  spring-carts ;  how 

innumerous  kites  begin  to  thicken  in  the  air?     Yonder  a  big  unwieldy  fellow  rises 

with  calm  dignity,  trailin;(  hit*  long  tail  witli  great  propriety  behind  him ;  here  a  little 

bustling  creature  ducks  and  dives,  coquetting  finst  on  this  side,  then  on  that;  until  finally 

turning  two  or  three  soraerpets,  it  almost  reaches  the  earth ;  but  soon  rises  at  a  tangent,  and 

saibt  far  up  uito  tlie  bright  blue  flrmumcnt.    IxMjk !  tlic  our  is  full  of  tliera !    It  is  a  cliaim- 

ing  amusement,  this  kite-flying  of  tlie  boys.    We  greatly  afiect  it,  even  now,  although  we 

are  *  out  of  our  'teens  !*  There  is  sometlung  ethereal  in  it;  something  that  lifts  up  the  young 

admiration 

'  To  that  blue  vault  and  sapphire  wall 
That  overhangs  and  circles  ull,' 

and  the  mpterious  realm  tliat  lies  beyond  its  visible  confines.  •  •  •  We  select  from  the 
'  Rujidom  Rfminisrenrrs  nf  a  Retired  Menhant*  a  single  passage ;  the  entire  article  being 
quite  too  short  for  any  other  department  of  our  work :  '  There  once  flourished  in  one 
of  our  conimercijd  citips  a  little  French  merchant,  who  was  very  well  known  to  every 
man  and  boy  by  tlie  fact  of  his  being  always  followed  by  a  curly-haired  yellow  dog  with 
his  tail '  cut  a  little  Un)  short  by  a  d — d  sight !'  During  the  last  vi'ar,  our  little  Frenchman 
was  doinir  a  very  tluriviiig  business  in  the  dr}'-goods  line,  and  was  supposed  to  be  a  little 
sharper  at  a  bargain  than  any  of  liis  fellow-tradesmen.  Tliere  also  flourished  at  the  sune 
time,  in  tlie  same  city,  an  importing  merchant  of  Yankee  origin,  who  was  noted  as  a  long- 
headed, close-fisted  dealer.  It  is  well  known  that  during  the  war  English  goods  wvtre  soU 
at  enormous  prices.  The  Yankee  mrrcliant  was  in  that  line  of  tra<le ;  and  a  fiew  days 
before  the  arrival  in  this  country  of  the  ncwe  of  peace,  he  received  private  advices  from 
tlie  Continent  which  led  him  to  anticiiiate  it.  An  he  had  a  large  supi^y  of  English  goods 
on  hand  at  the  timi.',  the  prices  of  wliich  would  of  course  instandy  &11,  he  set  about  dis- 
posing of  tliem  as  soon  aK  pos.sible  to  his  less  informed  and  misuspecting  customen.  The 
litth.'  Frenchman  was  one  of  his  victims.  After  much  haggling,  and  the  ofier  of  a  long 
credit,  Uie  importer  effected  a  bill  of  nale  of  goods  to  iiim,  to  the  amount  of  Kmething  like 
twenty  thousand  dolhirs,  taking  his  notes  on  long  time  in  payment.  Tliese  he  considered 
perfectly  good,  of  course,  as  his  customer's  reputation  in  the  money-maritet  was  ansallied. 
The  liargain  being  consunimat(>d,  the  two  friends  parted,  each  in  a  capital  hnmor  with 
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hiimelf ;  the  Yankee  to  depoEit  the  notes  in  his  strong  box,  and  the  Frenchman  to  his 
store,  where,  receiving  his  newly-purchased  goods,  he  immediately  commenced  marking 
them  one  inmdred  per  cent,  above  cost,  thus  making  before  midnight,  to  use  his  own 
boast,  a  profit  of  twenty  tliousaiid  dollars  on  his  purchase !  Three  days  afterward  the 
official  news  of  peace  came  ;  English  goods  instantly  fell  one  half,  and  our  little  French- 
man awoke  in  horror  from  his  dream  of  cent,  per  cent.  Nine  persons  out  of  every  ten 
imder  Huch  eircuiQ.stances  would  liave  failed  at  once.  But  nil  detperandum  was  the  motto 
of  our  Frenchman.  He  .«!aw  tliat  he  luul  been  *  bit'  by  his  commercial  friend,  and  he 
immediately  set  his  wiu<  at  work  to  tuni  the  tables  upon  him.  So,  late  in  the  evening  of 
the  next  day  he  reiMiired  to  the  dwelUng  of  the  importer,  and  told  a  long  and  pitiful  story 
of  his  embarnuismenU'.  He  said  liis  conscience  already  smote  him  for  making  so  heavy  a 
purchase  while  in  failing  circumstances,  and  tliat  he  liad  come  to  make  tlie  only  reparation 
in  his  }H)Wcr ;  namely,  to  yield  up  the  goods  obtained  of  the  importer,  on  the  latter's  can- 
celling the  notes  given  therefor.  Tlie  Yankee  at  first  demurred ;  but  on  the  Frenchman 
insihtiiii;  that  he  was  a  bankrupt,  and  that  he  feared  tlie  moment  he  opened  in  the  morning 
tlie  sherifl'  would  jwunce  ujion  him  with  a  writ  that  would  swallow  up  every  thing,  he 
fuially  agreed  to  tlie  proposition.  *  Half  a  hiaf  was  better  than  no  bread,'  he  thought ; 
and  so  the  notes  and  the  bill  of  sale  were  accordingly  cancelled.  By  daylight  in  the 
moniing  the  Yankee  was  at  the  Frenchman's  store,  with  his  teams,  as  had  been  agreed 
upon  the  night  before,  and  every  package  of  his  grxnis  was  soon  removed.  The  two 
merchants  again  parted,  tlie  Fn-nchman  witii  a  mind  relieved  of  a  heavy  load,  and  the 
Yankee  mther  down  in  the  mouth  at  the  result  of  his  trade.  Two  or  tliree  da3rB  after- 
ward, as  the  importer  was  pa-ssing  the  Frenchman's  store,  he  observed  his  sign  still  up, 
and  every  thing  appan.'ntly  as  flourishing  as  ever.  He  stepped  in  to  see  what  it  all  meant. 
'  Hallo!  Mr.  S ,'  said  he, '  I  thought  you  had  failed  !'  '  Failed ."  repeated  the  French- 
man, tlinisting  his  thumbs  in  the  anu-holes  of  his  vest,  and  sliding  his  legs  apart  from 
counter  to  counter,  till   he   resembled  a  small  Colossus  of  Rhodes :    *  Failed  ?    No,  be 

gar!     Firmer  than  ever,  Mr.  H ,  but  I  i(houl*l  have  failed,  aZmosA/,  if  I  hadn't  got 

rid  of  dem  tamn'd  English  goods  at  cost!'  Straitway  the  out-witted  Yankee  'departed 
the  presence  !'  •  •  •  It  has  been  generally  supposed  that  the  oratorical  efforts  of  '  Major 
I'oGRAM,'  as  de8cril)ed  by  Mr.  Dickens  in  a  late  number  of  his  '  Chuzzlewit,'  rather  car- 
ri<atured  even  tlii^  worst  specimens  of  western  eloquence  ;  but  the  subjoined  passage  from 
the  speech  of  a  Mr.  3Iai;pix  in  the  Indiana  legislature,  upon  the  subject  of  establishing  a 
tolKic(;o  warehouse  and  inspection  at  Paducah,  seems  to  militate  against  the  validity  of 
tliis  •  flattering  function  :' 

'  Mr.  Speaker:  I  feci  incompetent  to  measure  tbit  comprehensive  BuhjecL  Were  my  thoughts u 
deep  ii&  th(>  Mi.osibsippi,  iind  nn  clear  as  tho  Ohio,  I  could  uot  graup  ita  whole  magnitude.  It  requires 
a  mifflity  iiiiiul ;  ouv  thrit  can  look  beyond  the  landm:apc ;  he  must  bo  able  to  look  even  beyond  the 
ocuain  -,  to  grapple  with  all  the  intricaciev  and  winding  convolutions  of  tho  subject,  and  to  map  in  his 
mind  the  whole  lencrth  and  breadth  of  its  territories.  Here,  Sir,  ii  a  river,  whoee  broad  and  deep 
stream  nirnnduri<  from  Paducah  through  one  of  tho  most  fertile  tobacco  countries  in  the  world,  to 
Ros.i's  landing,  and  at  the  turiniiius  of  the  great  Charleston  railroad,  and  possessing  a  steam  naviga- 
tion of  eiclit  hundred  miles,  and  giving  commercial  facilities  to  the  briny  ocean.  Behold  this  vast 
channel  of  commerce ;  this  magnificent  thoroughfare  of  trade ;  one  grand,  unbroken  chain  of  intor- 
cominunication,  liko  to  a  prodigious  sarjient,  with  his  head  resting  upon  the  shores  of  Europe,  and  his 
lengthened  form  stretching  over  the  ocean  and  curling  along  this  great  winding  stream  in  serpentine 
grantlcur,  proudly  flaps  hi.-*  tail  at  Paducah!'  •  •  ■  Sir,  tho  bail  is  in  motion ;  it  is  rolling  down  in 
uoibc  of  thunder  from  tho  mountain  heights,  and  comes  booming  in  its  mi^esty  over  the  wide-spread 
plain.  Yos,  Sir,  and  it  will  continue  to  roll  on,  and  on,  gathering  strength  and  bulk  in  its  onward 
pro;ru.«.«,  untd  it  sweeps  Ha  ponderous  power  to  the  town  of  Paducah,  and  there  stand  a  towering 
monument  of  patriotic  glory  and  sublime  grandeur,  with  the  noble  American  oagle  proudly  perched 
upon  its  cloud-capped  summit,  and  gazing  with  swelling  pride  and  admiration  down  upon  tne  Biag- 
nificent  spectachi  of  tho  greatness  of  human  wisdom  and  power!' 

E VERY-BODY  has  licard  of  the  grxxl  old  lady  who  ptirchased  a  family  Bible  at  a  book- 
store, and  soon  after  returned  it,  being  desirous  to  exchange  it  for  one  of  larger  print.  *  We 
have  at  present  no  Bible,'  said  the  clerk,  *of  a  lai^r-sized  type  than  tlie  one  you  have.' 
'  Well/  replied  the  lady,  *  I  WL*«h  you  would  print  me  mwj  and  1  '11  call  in  a  day  or  two  and 
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get  it  !*  She  thought  a  request  so  rea«»onab!e  coulil  readily  be  complied  with.  One  of  om 
most  prominent  publishers  mentions  a  clever  anecdote  of  a  poetew,  who  in  reading  the 
proofe  of  her  forthcoming  volimie,  found  paiwages  of  a  page  or  more  In  length  endoKd  in 
parenthetical  pen-marks  in  the  margin,  with  *  Thomson,'  *Gkay,'  'Moose/  'BiTKm»' 
*  Wilson,'  etc.,  inscribed  at  the  end.  One  day  a  letter  accompanied  the  retum-prooA,  in 
which  the  kuly  remarked,  that  *  she  had  endured  the  repeated  insinuations  of  the  publisher 
long  enough ;  she  was  no  plaffiarist,  whatever  her  other  literary  fiiulta  might  be ;  the  had 
on  each  occasion  looked  over  the  works  of  Moork,  Thomson,  Bdknb,  Ghat,  etc.,  but  with 
the  exception  perhaps  of  a  pesrage  in  Wilson's  *  Isle  of  Palms,'  there  was  not  even  the 
slightest  pretext  for  a  charge  of  plagiarism.  She  would  thank  the  publisher,  therefine,  to  die- 
continue  in  future  his  groundless  hints  upon  the  margins  of  the  proof-sheeta.'  The  initialed 
will  understand  tliat  the  *  insinuations'  of  wliich  the  poetess  complained,  were  dbnply  the 
names  of  tlie  different  compositors,  indicating  the  lines  at  which  they  severally  began  to 
phice  her  effiisions  in  type  !  •  •  •  Many  a  reader  will  recall,  as  he  pennee  the  eubjoined 
unpretending  sketch,  a  kmdred  scene  in  his  own  experience,  *  when  life  and  hope  weie 
new :' 

OUR     OLD     MEETING-HOUSE. 

Lord,  t  is  not  oiin  to  make  the  sea 
And  oarth  nnd  sliy  a  linm^  fnr  Th*;*  ; 
But  in  T}jy  wight  our  off'rinfj  atAndn. 
A  liumble  t'.-mple, '  macl**  with  hands.' 

Many  yean  ago,  whrn  '  the  duw  of  the  morning  wan  frcHh  upon  me,*  there  stood,  jiut  in  tlM  edfe  of 
the  villngc  where  I  wait  bom,  an  ohl  church  edifice.  The  craves  of  mauy  an  early  settler  were  rooad 
about  it ;  and  often  m  the  shadows  of  evening  were  settlinfi^  upon  the  vaHcy,  with  half-averted  Ace 
and  hurried  steps  have  I  utole  noinrlpsfly  by  to  our  rural  homo.  O,  how  many  associatlona  crowd  upam 
the  memory,  in  connection  with  that  rude  old  meetin^r-house !  It  was  an  ol(i-(kahioned,  square  baildiaTf 
without  portico,  <ir  steeple,  or  belfry.  The  winter's  hail  and  bummer's  rain  had  beaten  against  it  ftr 
half  a  century.  Its  numerous  small  windows,  without  curtain  or  blind,  let  in  floods  of  llf  bL  Its 
small  pulpit,  perched  high  upon  one  side,  and  close  to  the  wall,  concealed  the  preacher's  body,  while 
rtie  hcodn  of  the  congregation  were  just  Keen  rii<ing  above  the  square  high-backed  pews.  Hardly  a 
cushion  was  to  be  seeu  ;  and  the  interior  furnishing  was  of  the  simplest  and  plainest  character.  I  have 
said  that  it  hail  asKoclationn  of  greot  interc>t.  It  is  now  more  than  an  hundred  years  since  a  sbmU 
band  of  Scotch-Irish  Presbyterians  settled  in  that  valley.  Though  but  few  in  number,  andbraidef 
the  elements  and  the  navojEres,  they  deternunod  to  carry  with  them  into  the  wildemess  not  only  the 
Christian's  hope,  but  the  Christian's  ordinances.  A  small  building  of  logs  arose  soon  after  thesettk- 
ment,  in  which  for  many  years  an  educated  and  regularly-ordained  minister  preached  the  fo^al  to 
a  little  flock.  The  inquir>-  had  already  commenced:  'The  prophets,  where  ere  thoyf  The  krfw 
part  of  the  pioneers  hail  sunk  into  peareful  gra%'os,  when  the  war  of  the  revolutioB  coHmeoced.  U 
was  still  a  frontier  hnmlct.  and  was  xoon  swallowed  up  and  lo«t  in  that  terrible  whirlwind  of  ifnstb 
which  year  after  year  swopt  over  the  KCttlemonts  of  Central  New- York.  When  peace  was  restorad, 
the  remnant  of  the  inhabitants  whom  war  and  disease  hoii  spared,  returned  to  their  ^former  I 
Rut  though  war  and  ilisoase  had  impoverished  them,  they  had  not  forgotten  the  God  of  their  I 
Having  no  houne  for  asi>embling  together,  the  inhabitants  met  in  what  they  termed  'themeetisf-l 
yard  ;*  and  there  organized  anew  that  church  which  has  continued  thence  to  this  day,  and  i 
upon  the  erection  of  the  old  merting-houfre  of  which  I  have  spoken.  Under  the  open  beaTeas,  wjifc 
their  feet  upon  their  fathers'  graves,  they  dedicated  themselves  anew  to  the  serrke  of  Hm  who  wm 
Loan  over  all,  and  whom  they  acknowledged  as  their  only  Sovereign.  I  have  looked  over  the  reeoidi 
of  that  meeting  with  emotions  never  to  bo  forgotten.  The  gray-haired  patriarch,  leaainf  on  Us  stsff 
with  one  hand,  and  with  the  other  guiding  our  youthful  footsteps  to  the  house  of  prayer  on  t 
Habbath  morning,  was  one  of  that  small  number,  and  took  an  active  part  in  that  i 
The  stillness  of  a  Sabbath  morning  in  the  country  has  often  been  remarked.  How  ( 
din  and  bustle  of  the  great  city,  docs  the  heart  of  him  who  has  been  accnctomed  to  the  holy  ^ 
of  the  day  of  rest  in  some  secluded  valley,  pant  for  a  return  to  the  homo  of  his  youth !  Bach  has  boea 
my  own  experience ;  in  the  far-ofl*  post  I  see  again  the  gatherings  of  the  quiet,  orderly  coagregetiea; 
I  bear  the  voice  of  the  good  old  fkther  who  ministered  in  holy  things  {  I  sit  by  the  open  wiadoir  end 
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look  out  upon  the  green  graves  thick  strown  round  the  old  meeting-hooBe  }  the  warbling  of  the  fea- 
thered songsters  in  the  grove  near  by  falls  softly  upon  the  ear.  The  voice  of  pnyer  is  hushed,  aad 
the  voice  of  praise  ascends.  Alas !  the  voices  of  most  of  those  which  were  then  attuned  on  earth, 
are  now  attuned  to  more  celestial  music  in  another  world  ! 

'  But  our  old  meeting-house,  where  is  it  ?  It  has  gone  with  thoae  who,  in  the  midst  of  trials,  fend  te 
the  plenitude  of  their  poverty,  with  their  own  hands  hewed  out  its  massive  timbers;  and  the  place  that 
knew  it  knows  it  no  more !  It  was  in  the  fall  of  the  year  that  a  traveller  on  horseback  rode  up  to  the 
principal  hotel,  and  as  he  dismounted  and  handed  the  reins  to  his  host,  he  inquired  what  building  that 
was  in  the  Kouthern  part  of  the  village?  On  being  informed  that  it  was  the  meeting-house,  he  re* 
marked,  with  a  dogged  air,  that  *  he  had  often  seen  the  Lord's  house,  but  had  never  seen  the  Lobd*! 
bam  before !'  The  comical  remark  of  the' traveller  produced  an  immediate  action.  The  good  eld 
house  boon  disappeared.  A  more  ambitious  edifice  was  built  in  another  part  of  the  village.  The 
land-marks  are  now  entirely  effaced,  and  the  spot  where  it  stood  has  been  added  to  the  *  meeting- 
house yard.'  The  monuments  of  the  young  and  the  aged  who  sleep  there  dot  over  the  place  where 
the  first  Prebbyterian  congregation,  ay,  the  first  congregation  of  Evangelical  Christians  of  any  deno- 
mination, in  Central  New-York,  assembled  to  worship  the  living  Gon.' 

We  are  promised  by  an  esteemed  friend  some  interesting  extracts  from  the  original 
American  correnpondence  of  Mre.  Grant  of  Laggan,  whose  *  Memoir  and  Correspondence,' 
edited  by  her  f>un,  lias  recently  attracted  so  much  attention  and  remark  in  Great-Britain. 
Mrs.  Grant  appears  to  have  been  a  woman  of  very  remarkable  powers,  and  of  the  most 
admirable  common  sense.  Her  obserN'ations  upon  the  'amusive  talents'  of  Theodore 
IIooK,  and  his  entire  devotion  to  their  cultivation,  are  repine  with  the  soundest  wisdom. 
The  distinction  between  living  to  amuse  the  pubUc  merely,  and  the  exertion  of  one's  intel- 
lectual powers  for  one's  own  benefit,  and  with  an  eye  to  the  claims  of  riper  years,  is  admi- 
rably discriminated  and  pet  forth.  Tliere  is  not  perhaps  a  more  instructive  lesson  than  that 
conveyed  by  professional  wits,  who  arc  *  first  applauded  and  then  endured,  when  people 
see  tliat  it  is  all  they  liave.'  As  auxiliaries,  as  contrasts,  with  reflection  and  thoughtftil 
exercitations  of  the  mind,  wit  and  humor  are  felicitous  matters ;  as  an  intellectual  mam- 
stay,  however,  they  have  been  weighed  in  the  balance  by  a  hundred  brilliant  examples, 
and  have  always  been  *  foimd  wanting.'  •  •  •  Punch,  at  this  present  WTiting,  save  three 
or  four  numbers,  in  February,  is  among  the  missing.  Late  issues  however,  fbmiah  some 
valuable  contributions  to  academical  statistics ;  as  for  example,  Mr.  Bors,  who  in  his  re- 
port upon  the  metropolitan  school -visitation,  wTites  as  follows : 

'  The  use  of  sponge  for  cleaning  slates  he  found  confined  to  17^  per  cent ;  of  whom  5^  used  the 
sponge  wet  with  water,  and  11)  with  saliva ;  the  remaining  82f  made  use  of  the  latter  liquid  and  the 
cuffs  of  their  jackets  instead  of  sponges,  with  an  occasional  recourse  to  the  pocket-handkerchie£ 
The  author  found,  in  srhoolt*  in  which  the  Latin  language  was  not  taught,  a  lamentable  deficiency  in 
the  knowledge  of  tlie  meaning  of  '  mcum'  and  *  tuum ;'  he  pointed  out  how  the  great  extent  of  juve- 
nile crime  might  thus  be  accounted  for,  as  being  caused  by  the  absence  of  all  instruction  in  the  Latin 
language,  and  hoped  that  teaching  it  would  soon  be  made  obligatory  upon  all  school-masters.' 

Tliere  is  a  humorous  sketch  of  an  examination  of  law-students,  from  which  we  select 
an  *  exercise'  or  two : 

'  QuES :  Have  you  attended  any  and  what  law  lectures  ?  Aks  :  I  have  attended  to  many  legal  lec- 
tures, when  I  have  been  admonished  by  police  magistrates  for  kicking  up  rows  in  the  streets,  poUing 
off  knockers,  etc. 

QuES :  What  is  a  real  action  1    Ans  :  An  action  brought  in  earnest,  and  not  by  way  of  a  joke. 

QUES :  What  are  a  bill  and  answer?    Ans  :  Ask  my  tailor. 

Qdes  :  How  would  you  file  a  bill  1    Ans  :  I  don't  know,  but  would  lay  the  case  before  a  blackimith. 

QuES :  Whot  steps  would  you  take  to  dissolve  an  injunction  ?  Ans  :  I  should  put  it  into  some  very 
hot  water,  and  let  it  remain  there  until  it  was  melted. 

QuES :  What  are  post-nuptial  articles  ?    Ans  :  Children. 

QuES :  What  is  simple  larceny  ?  Ans  :  Picking  a  pocket  of  a  handkerchief,  and  leaving  a  purse  of 
money  behind.' 

We  have  had  books  on  etiquette,  of  various  kinds,  lately,  but  a  work  of  this  sort  fw 
prisons  will  be  found,  one  would  think,  to  supply  an  important  desideratum.  Gxorok 
Selwyn,  when  a  8er\'anl  was  sent  to  Newgate,  for  stealing  articles  firom  the  clnb>hoiise  of 
which  Selwyn  was  a  member,  was  very  much  shocked :  *  What  a  horrid  report,'  said  he, 
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*  the  fellow  will  give  of  us  to  Uie  gentlemen  in  Newgate  !'    This  feeling  will  donbtlcfli  be 
more  general  by  and  by : 

*  In  conHcquencc  of  coniplaint.s  tlmt  hnvolM>rn  madoby  persons  committed  to  prison  before  trim],iriMi 
object  to  thoir  not  bciuc-  allowed  to  mix  with  other  prisoneiv,  it  ha«  1)een  tboug bt  necesaary  to  ftmrne  a 
Book  of  Etiquette  for  prisioii  purpOMen.  Of  course  a  superior  delinquent,  like  a  forrer,  could  not  be 
on  visiting  terms  with  a  mere  pick-pocket,  m)r  could  n  man  charfrcd  with  Mealing  anuodred  poniMU» 
feel  at  his  cose  in  the  society  uf  one  whose  alleged  tlicH  mieht  be  mean  and  insignificant.  It  u,  wc 
believe,  intended  to  introduce  the  prisoners  to  each  other  formally,  not  by  name,  but  by  the  offence 
with  which  they  are  charged.  Thux,  the  Governor  of  Newgate  would  say  to  Felony :  *  Allow  me  to 
introduce  you  to  Aggravatro  liARCENY.  You  ought  to  know  each  other — indeed  )-ou  ought.  Ao- 
GRAVATED  Larceny,  Frlo.vy  ;  Felonv,  AGGRAVATED  Larceny.'  By  a  nice  adjurtment  and  proper 
application  of  the  rules  of  etiquette,  a  very  admirable  svKtem  of  social  intercourse  misht  be  e«tablji4i- 
ed  in  all  our  prisons,  and  the  present  complaint  of  a  want  of  '  good  society/  which  mlla  ao  severely 
on  superior  scoundrels,  would  at  once  be  got  rid  of.' 

Deafnrss,  althongli  sometimes  rather  annoying — as  for  example  in  tlie  cone  mentioned 
in  preceding  pages  l)y  John  Waters  —  is  yet  not  without  its  ad\'antage8.  Your  convert 
foitional  *  Deaf  Burke/  who  can  endure  any  amount  of  *  punishment'  without  being  tbe^ 
worse  for  it,'  enjoys  not  un frequently  a  great  deal  of  negative  felicitj'.  We  envied  the 
condition  of  such  an  one  the  other  day,  while  sitting  witli  a  frie  d  at  the  *  (viobe,'  over  such 
potables  and  edibles  as  that  matchless  establisliment  can  alone  set  I)eforo  its  guests.  At  a 
table  in  near  proximity,  sat  two  Engli>«hmen,  whose  comment*  upon  'matters  and  things' 
in  America  were  embodied  in  such  *  voluble  g|ieech' tliat  we  could  scarcely  hear  ourselves 
speak.  *  Tliey  may  talk  about  their  hinsiitutions  as  murh  as  they  please,'  said  one  of  the 
speakers,  *  but  hon\y  look  at  Vm  —  see  tlieirheffect,  from  the  'ead  of  the  government,  down. 
Yesterday  I  perused  in  the  ' Courier'  newspaper  an aceoimt  of  a  negro's  skin,  heutire,  that 
was  found  with  the  'ead  attached,  in  the  Mississippi  river!'  'Grid,  is  n't  it !  Think  o* 
such  a  tiling  as  that  picked  up  in  the  Tents !  And  last  week  I  read  in  the  'Erald  of  a 
roan  near  tiie  Canada  lines,  who  was  fomid  dead  by  the  side  of  a  fallen  tree,  half  eaten 
up  by  \vi\d  hogs  or  panthers.  He  'ail  a  flask  of  whiskey  by  liis  side,  which  lie  liad 
taken  *  neat,'  till  it  had  killed  him  ;  and  in  his  po<'ket  was  a  dirty  pack  o'  cards,  wrapped 
up  in  a  copy  of  the  Declaration  of  Hindependence !  That 's  your  libertif  for  ye !'  Ji^  See  if 
these  very  absurditii's  be  not  found  emlK)died  within  a  twelve-month  in  some  new  wortt 
by  a  travelling  Knglishman,  ujion  that  *  miserable  experiment  at  self-government,  the 
United  States  of  America  !'••..  Here  are  some  scraps  of  *  Parisian  Goss^'  which 
will  not  be  altogether  uninteresting  to  American  readers.  One  of  our  Paris  letteis 
stales  tliat  at  a  splendid  party  given  by  Lady  Cowley,  there  occurred  a  rather  curious  in- 
cidenu  *  Among  the  guests  was  a  Mr.  L ,  (one  of  the  MtwhicuU,  most  likely,)  who,  be- 
lieving that  none  but  a  friend  whom  he  addressed  was  within  liearing,  said,  *  And  t!iey  call 
this  a  party  ?  Why,  I  never  saw  any  thing  so  dull  in  all  my  life.  It  is  not  worth  the 
trouble  of  dressing  for  such  an  aflair;  and  then  the  rooms  are  so  intolerably  hot.'  Unfor- 
tunately, the  nobh*  hostess  waH  standing  near,  and  overhearrl  him,  and  immediately  mid: 

*  Mr.  L ,  there  (pointing  to  the  ante-nwm,)  is  a  cooler  room,  and  beyond  it  is  tlie  hall, 

still  cooler.'  This  prompt  and  significant  lunt  wa.M  felt,  Hiiderwtood,  and  taken.'  *  Eveiy 
body  in  Paris  knows  or  has  heard  of  lUi-Evr  the  composer,  and  his  brother,  the  authw. 
A  hon  mU  of  a  pretty  and  sarcastic  lady,  at  the  expanse  of  lx)th  of  them,  is  now  grang  the 
round  of  the  gossipping  circles.     •  Do  you  like  Halevv,  the  author?*  inquired  a  friend. 

*  Pa*  du  tout,  pas  du  tout.!'  answered  the  lady:  '  He  is  as  didl  as  if  his  brother  had  com- 
posed him  !'  Eugene  Sue  has  hatched  a  large  broo<l  of  *  Mysti'ries.'  The  Journal  d» 
Dehats  having  published  *  Mysteries  of  Paris,'  the  Courier  Francis  is  now  publishing  the 

*  Mysteries  of  London.'    At  IJeriin  no  hw  than  four  different  authon  ha\-e  published  ill 

*  Mj-steries.'    The  '  Mysteries  of  Brussels'  are  being  detailed  in  one  of  its  journals.    The 

*  Mysteries  of  Hamburg'  have  been  exposal  in  print.  At  Vienna  they  are  giving  the  •  Mys- 
teries of  Constantinople ;'  and  a  Paris  newspaper  promises  in  a  short  time  the  *  Mystoriesof 
St.  Petersburg.'  Going  on  at  this  rate,  there  will  soon  Iw  no  *  Mysteries'  in  the  world,  and 
even  the  very  word  will  become  obsolete.'  •   .   .    «  The  Goil  of  our  Iddatry*  contains  soaie 
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licMiu'-thrusts  at  the  national  love  of  money,  and  not  a  few  jtutt  aniinadverHiom  upon  the 
standard  of  respectability  whirli  obtains,  in  certain  quartern,  among  va.  Hamilton  and 
Basil  Hall's  ex})erienep  in  tliin  regard  seems  also  to  have  been  tliat  of  our  correspondent. 
The  tendency  of  this  standard,  in  a  social  and  intellectual  point  of  view,  Is  very  far  from 

elevating.    *  You  are  going  to  the  dinner  at 's  to-day,  of  course,*  f»aid  a  lady  with  *  an 

eye  to  the  main  cliance'  to  a  friend  of  ours,  the  other  day ;  '  the  company  will  be  composed 
of  some  of  our  most  Yore-handed  citizens — all  heavy  men*  Our  friend  <f  u2  go  to  the  din- 
ner ;  and  he  found  the  guests  as  '  hea\7*  as  their  best  friends  could  liave  wished  them 
lobe.  •  •  •  Readln'g,  in  presence  of  a  travelled  friend,  the  proof  of  the  admirable  paper 
whicli  oi)en8  the  present  numl)er,  we  came  to  the  pascoge  which  records  the  opinion  of 
Kkpler,  that  '  the  world  is  a  vast  animal,  that  breathes  and  reasons;*  whereupon  our  lis- 
tener ninarked :  *  No  doubt  of  it ;  it  w  an  animal ;  I  've  seen  its  four-quarters  m)Telf  !*  It 
was  a  pun  worthy  of  a  butcher.  •  •  •  We  are  not  so  certain  that  tlie  moral  of  *  The  Indt- 
jicniUnt  Man  is  '  an  unexceptionable  one.'  The  *  Charcoal-sketcher*  expresses  the  gene- 
ral opinion,  we  fear,  in  this  reganl :  *  Tliere's  a  double  set  of  principles  in  this  world,  one  of 
which  i.s  to  talk  about  and  the  other  to  act  upon;  one  is  prvached  and  tlte  other  is  prac- 
tised. Vou 've  got  hold,  somehow,  of  the  wrong  set;  the  set  invented  by  the  knowing 
ones  to  cheek  competition  and  to  secure  all  the  good  things  for  themselves.  Tliat's  the 
rea.'^on  i)eople  are  always  praising  modest  merit,  while  they  are  pushing  along  without 
eitlier  the  one  or  tlie  other.  Vou  always  let  go  when  anybody's  going  to  take  your  place 
at  table  :  you  always  hold  Iwicrk  when  anotlier  person  's  waiuing  the  last  of  the  nice  things 
on  llie  <lirth.  That '.«  not  the  way ;  bow  and  n(Ml,  and  bhow  your  teetli  with  a  fascination, 
but  uUie  wliat  you  want  for  all  that.  'Jliis  is  manners  —  knowing  the  world.  To  be  polite 
is  to  have  your  own  way  gracefully ;  other  jMople  are  delighted  at  your  style  —  you  have 
thf^  j)rorit.'  •  •  •  The  reador  will  not  overlook  the  *  AUigatorical  Skttch*  in  preceding  pages. 
We  iH'j^in  to  perceive  how  much  the  alligator  has  been  slandered.  It  yaums  merely,  it 
would  siem ;  and  the  only  care  requisite  is,  to  be  al)sent  when  its  jaws  close !  *  Tlio 
'gator  is  n't  what  you  may  <*all  a  hanaomc  critter,  but  there,  's  a  great  deal  ofojxnness  when 
he  smiles  I'  The  sfiiiU-  of  an  alligator!!  •  •  •  *  CLEA.\Li.\Kss,'sa>-s  Fuller,  *ia  godli- 
nchs ;'  and  he  is  not  far  our  of  the  way ;  for  no  man.  we  think,  can  be  a  dirty  Christian. 
In  a  moral  and  religion-^  point  of  view,  then,  we  are  doing  grKHl  service  in  calling  public 
attention  to  the  si>acious  hatlis  of  Mr.  Cjlvrles  Kabineau,  at  the  Astor-House,  and  at  Ids 
new  establishment  at  Numlx'r  VS3  Hroadway,  Albany.  Go  wash  in  them  and  be  clean, 
read»'r,  and  thank  us  for  the  joy  which  you  will  exjierience,  when  you  sliall  have  come  out 
of  the  water  and  g«>ne  your  ways.  •  •  •  One  of  the  late  Ix)udon  pictorial  publications  con- 
taiiLs  a  ]:<)rtrait  of  Sir  IIidson  Ix)vve,  the  notorious  keeper  of  Napoleon,  the  Emperor  of 
tlie  French,  at  St.  Helena.  Fl  is  in  i>erfeet  keeping  with  the  generally  received  estimate  of 
the  characU'r  of  that  functionary.  The  wretched  thatch  that  disfigures  without  conceal- 
ing the  intellectual  poverty  of  his  narn)wskidl ;  the  scowling  features;  the  ragged  pent- 
house brows  ;  an*  *  close  denot«*ments'of  the  tnith  of*  Common  Report.*  In  short,  judging 
from  ih<'  miicli-bcpnii.«'d  '  liken<'ss'  to  which  we  allude,  if  Sir  IlrusoN  Lowe  was  not  a 
tyrant,  and  a  sniall-niinded  oii*»  withal,  (iod  does  n't  write  a  legible  hand.  •  •  •  Somk 
clever  wag  in  tli*-  la.-^t  Blackwoou  has  an  article,  written  in  a  hurry,  upon  tlie 
hnrritdnixf  of  literary  matters  in  these  our  *  go-ahead  days.  *  People,'  he  says,  *  have 
not  only  ceased  to  pun  h;L<e  those  old-fashioned  things  called  Ixxiks,  but  even  to  read  them. 
Insteatl  of  cutting  n<'\\  works  page  by  jwge,  they  cut  them  altogf'ther: 

*  When  Enpland  luxurintMl  in  tho  novch  of  Richardson,  in  oiirht  volumeii,  it  drove  in  coaches 
nnd  four,  at  the  rate  of  live  miles  an  liour.  A  journey  was  then  etftonuieil  a  family  calamity;  and 
peojili'  nliifled  nil  the  year  roiiml  in  thi'ir  cedar  parlors,  thankful  to  be  diverted  by  the  arrival  of  the 
Sptrtator,  or  a  few  paffe»«  of  tho  Pilfrrim'g  Proffresa^  or  a  new  kennon.  To  their  incidental  liros,  a 
book  was  an  event.  Those  w<re  th«  days  worth  writinjr  for!  The  fate  of  Richardson's  heroines 
wai- made  a  national  affair;  and  people  interceded  with  him  by  letter  U)  'wparc  Clarinsa,'  as  they 
would  not  now  intercede  with  her  Majefly  to  spare  a  new  Efkik  Deans.  The  uucccKsive  volumes 
of  Pope:*  Iliad  were  looked  for  with  what  ix  called  *  brcuthleus'  inten-i'l,  while  such  political  sheets 
M  the  Drapierii  Lrttt-rg,  or  JuMiiit,  net  the  »hy|e  kinjrdom  in  an  uproar.    And  now,  {f  PonB,or 
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Swift,  or  Fieldino,  or  Johnson,  or  Stebnx,  were  to  riie  from  the  grave,  sn.  ia  hand,  the  moal  ad- 
venturous  publiblicr  would  pans  a  sleepless  night  before  he  undertook  the  risk  of  paper  and  print; 
would  adviKi  a  small  edition,  and  exact  a  sum  down  in  ready  money,  to  be  laid  out  inpuffa  and  adver- 
tisements !  *  Even  then,  though  wc  may  get  rid  of  a  few  copies  to  the  circulating  librariea,*  he  woald 
observe,  '  do  not  expect.  Sir,  to  obtain  readers.    A  few  old  maids  in  the  county  towns,  and  a  few 

Souty  old  gentlemen  at  the  clubd,  are  the  only  persons  of  the  present  day  who  ever  open  a  book!' 
ind  who  can  wonder?  Who  has  leisure  to  read)  Who  cores  to  sit  down  and  spell  out  accounts  of 
travels  which  he  can  make  at  less  cont  than  the  cost  of  the  narrative?  Who  wants  to  peruae  fictitious 
adventures,  when  rail-roads  and  stcani-bouts  woo  him  to  adventures  of  his  own  ?  People  are  bosj 
ballooning  or  driving ;  shooting  like  stars  along  rail-roads,  or  migrating  like  swallows  or  wild-geese.' 

In  allusion  to  tho  illiKitratcd  newspapers,  now  vieing  with  each  other  in  entecpriae  and 
expense,  in  the  Britisli  metropolis,  the  writer  sayfl :  '  The  pictorial  printing  prera  is  now 
your  only  wear !  Every  tiling  is^  communicated  by  delineation.  We  are  not  told  but  Atmm 
how  the  world  is  wagging.  Views  of  the  Holy  I-and  are  superseding  even  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, and  a  pictorial  Blackstone  is  ti^aching  the  ideas  of  sucking  lawyers  how  to  shoot 
Libels  are  veiled  in  carricature.  Instead  of  writing  slander  and  flat  blaspliemy,  the  modem 
method  is  to  draw  it,  and  not  to  '  draw  it  mild*  either.  The  columns  of  certain  papen  bear 
a  striking  likonesK  to  a  child's  alphabet,  such  as  'A  was  an  Archer,  and  shot  at  a  flog.' 
Ail  the  world  is  now  instructed  by  symbols,  as  formerly  the  deaf  and  dumb.  We  have 
little  doubt  of  shortly  seeing  announcements,  standing  like  tomb-stones  in  those  literary 
cemotories,  tho  Saturday  papers,  of  *  A  new  work  upon  America,  from  the  graver  of 
George  Cruiksitank  ;'  or  '  A  new  fashionable  novel,  (diamond  edition,)  from  the  accom- 
plished pencil  of '  H.  B."  •  •  •  We  have  a  *Qi/ery'  from  a  Philadelphia  correspondent,  ■■ 
to  whether  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wood  would  not  be  likely  to  come  over  here,  if  invited,  and  in 
company  witli  Broucit,  and  other  artists,  optablinh  Englifih  opera  among  lu.  Touching 
the  dispofiiion  of  tlie  Woods  in  this  matter,  we  know  nothing ;  but  Broitgh  ia  too  busily 
employed  to  admit  r)f  sucli  a  consummation.  What  with  his  agency  for  the  new  ■portiflg 
gun-powder,  (which  Daxiel  Webster  declares  to  be  superior  in  strength  and  cleanline« 
to  any  other  thing  of  the  kind  in  the  world.)  and  for  the  *  Illustrated  London  Xevi-*/  vari- 
ous drugs,  chemicals,  etc.,  he  has  scarcely  leisure  to  achieve  his  private  calk,  and  execute 
occasionally,  for  the  gratification  of  hLs  friends,  those  cliarming  aim  which  are  indiaeolnUy 
associated  with  his  name.  •  •  •  Messrs.  Snellino  and  Tisdale's  *  MetropoUtan  LSbnay 
and  Reading-Ritom,*  at  599  Broadway,  near  Houston-street,  supplies  an  important  deaiderap 
tum  in  that  quarter  f)f  the  metropolis.  In  addition  to  a  well-stocked  libmry  and  reading- 
room,  there  arc  coflee,  conversation,  chess,  and  cigar-apartments,  and  all  the  belongingiof 
a  first  establishment  af^er  its  kind.  •  •  •  We  had  clipped  for  insertion,  fiom  a  Baltimore 
journal,  a  poem  in  honor  of  Ole  Bull,  entitled  *  The  Bemiched  Fiddle,*  which  we  have 
unluckily  rou>Iaid  or  lost.  It  was  by  Mr.  IIew^itt,  a  popular  song-writer  and  morical  oam- 
poser,  and  wob  one  of  the  mf>st  fanciful  and  felicitous  things  we  have  seen  in  a  month  of 
Sundays.  As  it  is  at  this  moment  out  of  our  power  to  print  it,  wc  can  only  coanael  our 
readers,  if  they  encoiuiter  it  any  where,  not  to  fail  of  its  perusal.  •  •  •  We  have  a  plraeanf 
metropolitan  stor>'  to  tell  one  of  these  days,  (at  lea««t  we  tlunk  so,)  of  which  we  have  been 
reminded  by  the  following  from  a  late  Tlnglbh  magazine  : 

'  Thx  vulgar  genteel  arc  norvou«ly  cautious  concerning  every  thing  they  say  or  do ;  they  are  ever 
alive  to  the  drrad  of  comproiiiiHng  their  'gentility.'  At  a  ball—it  was  a  dUrify-ball }— given  at  a 
fashionable  wateriiig-idnce,  n  prrtty  young  woman,  who  was  sitting  by  her  moUier,  was  Invited  by  a 
gentleman  to  douce.  Ho  led  her  to  a  hut;  when,  instantly,  two  '  young  ladies' who  were  of  It, haughtJIyi 
withdrew  to  their  beats.  'They  had  no  notion  of  dancing  in  $ueh  compaDy'— -and  with  good  reasoa. 
The  young  per^on  was  nothing  more  thnn  the  daughter  of  a  wealthy  and  reapectiMe  tradesBaa  of 
the  place ;  while  they — the  two  MiAyes  K.mbbs — were  members  of  its  resideat  —H  *  ariatocraej.' 
The  places  they  had  vacated  were  good-naturedly  filled  by  two  ladies  who  had  witnewed  the  pn»- 
ceeding,  one  of  Whom  was  the  daughter,  the  other,  tho  niece,  of  a  nobleman.  Tktir  position  wa«  tee 
well  ehtablished  to  be  compromi(<iMl  by  daocing  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  the  same  set  with  a  i«- 
spectablo  trailcsmau's  daughter ;  but  the  two  Misses  Kkibbs  were  the  daughters  of  a  ratirad  soai^ 
boiler.' 

%*  We  have  numerous  communications  in  prose  and  verse,  Beveml  of  them  fromlhvaito 
contributors,  of  which  we  shall  make  more  particular  mention  in  oax  neiL  lluee  paget  of 
Literary  Record^  although  in  typt>,  are  unavoidably  omitted. 
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NAPOLEON      BONAPARTE. 


BT     TaQVA.8     CA.RZ,TZ.a. 

The  following  article  has  been  compiled  from  the  different  works  of 
Thomas  Carlyle,  and  embodies  all  he  has  written,  or  at  least  published, 
about  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  We  offer  it  in  the  absence  of  a  more  ela- 
borate work  on  this  subject,  which  we  hope  one  day  to  see  from  the  pen 
of  this  gifted  and  earnest  writer.  It  is  a  glimpse  of  the  insight  of  the 
clearest-headed  Seer  of  our  age,  into  the  noisiest  great  man  of  the  last, 
about  whom  we  listen  with  pleasure  to  each  new  voice,  perhaps  criti- 
cally and  doubtingly,  yet  for  our  own  part  colored  by  that  absorbing, 
painful  interest,  which  induced  us  when  a  boy  to  close  the  book  which 
first  told  us  of  his  doings,  after  having  traced  his  meteoric  flight  to  the 
*  monster  meeting'  at  Moscow,  unable  to  proceed  to  the  catastrophe ; 
and  it  was  months  before  we  could  bring  ourselves  to  read  on,  of  the 
heroism  which  charmed,  or  the  glitter  which  dazzled  us,  to  its  final 
chaos  and  night.  On  Napoleon's  right  to  the  title  gteat,  the  character 
of  his  greatness,  and  what  would  be  left  if  the  smoke-clouds,  battle- 
gloiy  and  so  on  were  torn  away,  we  will  offer  but  a  few  words.  Of  the 
title  in  its  best  sense  but  few  now  believe  him  worthy,  perhaps  no  thinker 
or  reflecting  man.  He  is  a  volcano  rather  than  a  sun,  a  destroyer  more 
than  a  creator ;  and  our  sympathy  is  mingled  with  little  of  that  which 
we  feel  for  the  martyr,  who  dies  rather  than  sell  his  birthright,  heaven, 
for  any  mess  of  earth's  pottage,  or  for  him  who  spends  his  life  in  the 
search  for  truth,  and  in  speaking  it  to  mankind,  taking  no  heed  for  him- 
self what  he  shall  eat  and  wherewithal  he  shall  1^  clad.  No !  the 
feeling  is  far  more  akin  to  that  which  we  have  for  a  deep-playing  gam- 
bler, whom  we  know  to  have  some  noble  impulses.  How  eagerly,  yet 
sorrowingly  we  watch  his  movements !  The  dice  rattle,  they  are  thrown, 
and  again  thrown ;  thousands  after  thousands  he  wins  and  lays  aside  ; 
and  at  last,  in  the  madness  of  the  game,  stakes  the  whole  sum,  with  his 
house,  estate,  all  on  the  hazard  of  one  cast.  With  beating  heart  we 
listen  to  the  rattling  of  the  dice,  arid  with  strained  gaze  watch  the  blow. 
The  box  is  lifted — all  is  lost.     Now  we  are  excited  by  the  daring  of  this 
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beincr,  and  feel  deeply,  more  so  if  we  know  him  to  have  something  of  t 
better  nature,  some  nobler  impulses,  but  the  interest  is  still  in  the  great 
gambler,  not  in  the  great  man  ;  and  tliough  his  boldness  startles,  and 
for  the  moment  carries  us  away,  yet  ever  with  our  admiration  comes  a 
still  small  voice  from  the  *  inner  sanctuary,'  which  whispers  of  those 
whom  his  winnings  ruined,  or  the  dependents  who  were  reduced  to  beg- 
gary by  his  loss.     Would  the  great  man  have  played  the  game  at  all  ? 

We  have  always  felt  that  Napoleon  stepped  down  from  his  greatness 
when  he  let  thcni  hurry  him  away  alive  to  that  island-prison  ;  and  there 
is  reasoning  in  this  feeling  itself,  which  most  persons  feel  on  reading  of 
his  career,  which  his  worshippers  would  do  well  to  consider  in  its  vari- 
ous bearings ;  for  if  Napoleon,  (when  the  royal  guard,  his  last  hope,  was 
cut  to  pieces  at  Waterloo,  and  cr}'ing  to  Bertrand,  *  It  is  finished,'  be 
turned  and  fled,)  had  placed  himself  before  the  last  cannon  which  sent 
destruction  to  liis  foes,  and  let  its  ball  end  his  career  and  life  together, 
who  is  there  but  would  feel  that  he  was  acting  truer  to  his  greatness, 
than  to  *  eat  his  heart  away'  a  captive  ?  If  throughout  his  career  we 
liad  seen  the  brave  fighter  for  country,  for  principle,  for  right,  instead 
of  for  self,  this  feeling  would  never  arise.  Place  Washington  in  a 
similar  situation ;  imagine  him  to  have  believed  it  best  to  gather  all  his 
country  could  give  him  of  hardy  defenders,  and  on  the  result  of  one  battle 
let  his  country's  fate  ])e  decided.  The  battle  is  fought  and  lost ;  his 
army  is  routed  and  cut  to  pieces ;  he  has  asked  for  liberty  with  his  whole 
strength,  with  his  whole  soul,  and  the  answer  is  *  No !'  written  with 
bayonets  in  blood,  and  voiced  by  the  enemy's  cannon.  Would  Wash- 
ington have  been  true  to  his  greatness  in  placing  himself  before  the  last 
cannon  ?  No !  emphatically,  no !  With  Napoleon  he  might  have 
cried,  *  It  is  finished,'  but  then  with  the  same  calm  brow  yet  bursting 
heart,  he  would  have  resigned  his  sword  to  his  conqueTors  ;  and  if  the 
scaffold  were  liis  fate,  met  it  with  quiet  dignity ;  or  if  the  dungeon, 
there  calmly  await  the  Almighty's  time  when  he  might  again  raise  his 
right  arm  for  his  country  ;  still  as  great  in  the  prison  or  on  the  scafibld, 
as  when  he  was  at  the  head  of  conquering  armies.  Napoleon's  intel- 
lectual character  was  perceptive  rather  than  deep ;  and  there  is  an  in- 
tense concentrativeness  a1x)ut  him,  a  power  of  throwing  the  whole  efibit 
of  his  soul  into  the  environment  of  the  moment,  which  is  remarkable  ; 
and  not  less  so  the  facility  with  which  he  changes  that  concentration 
from  place  to  place,  from  subject  to  subject.  Probably  no  man  ever 
had  his  whole  mind  so  much  under  the  control  of  his  will,  at  his  fingers' 
ends,  as  it  were ;  *  the  eye  to  see  and  the  will  to  do.'  But  revert  we  tD 
Carlyle. 


Some  call  for  Barras  to  be  made  commandant ;  he  conquered  in  Ther- 
midor.  Some,  what  is  more  to  the  purpose,  bethink  them  of  the  Citizen 
Bonaparte,  unemployed  artillery  officer  who  took  Toulon.  A  man  of 
head,  a  man  of  action :  Barras  is  named  Commandant's  Cloak ;  this 
young  artillery  officer  is  named  Commandant.  He  was  in  the  gallery 
at  the  moment,  and  heard  it ;  he  withdrew  some  half  hour  to  consider 
with  himself:  afler  a  half-hour  of  grim  compressed  considering^  to  be 
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or  not  to  be,  he  answers  yea.  And  now,  a  man  of  head  beinc  at  the 
head  of  it,  the  whole  matter  gets  vital.  Swift  to  camp  of  Saolon,  to 
secure  the  artillery  ;  there  are  not  twenty  men  guarding  it !  A  swift 
adjutant,  Murat  is  the  name  of  him,  gallops,  gets  thither  some  minutes 
within  time,  for  Lepelletier  was  also  on  march  that  way :  the  cannon 
are  ours.  And  now  beset  this  post  and  beset  that ;  rapid  and  firm ;  at 
Wicket  of  the  Louvre,  in  Cul-de-sac  Dauphin,  in  Rue  St.  Honors,  from 
Pont  Neuf  all  along  the  North  Quays,  southward  to  the  Pont  ci-devant 
Royal,  rank  round  the  sanctuary  of  the  Tuilleries,  a  ring  of  steel  disci- 
pline ;  let  every  gunner  have  his  match  burning,  and  all  men  stand  to 
their  arms.  Lepelletier  has  seized  the  Church  of  Saint  Roche ;  has 
seized  the  Pont  Neuf,  our  piquet  there  retreating  thence  without  fire. 
•Stray  shots  fall  from  Lepelletier,  rattle  down  on  the  very  Tuilleries' 
stair-case.  On  the  other  hand,  women  advance  dishevelled,  shrieking 
peace ;  Lepelletier  behind  them  waving  his  hat  in  sign  that  we  shall 
fraternize.  Steady !  The  artillery  officer  is  steady  as  bronze ;  can,  if 
need  were,  be  quick  as  lightning.  Lepelletier  making  nothing  by  mes- 
sengers by  fraternity  or  hat- waving,  bursts  out,  along  the  southern  Quai 
Voltaire,  along  streets  and  passages,  treble-quick  in  huge  veritable  on- 
slaught !  Whereupon  thou  bronze  artillery  officer —  ?  *  Fire' !  say  the 
bronze  lips.  And  roar  and  thunder,  roar  and  again  roar,  continual,  vol- 
cano-like, goes  his  great  gun,  in  the  Cul-de-sac  Dauphin  against  the 
Church  of  Saint  Roch ;  go  his  great  guns  on  the  Pont  Royal ;  go  all 
his  great  guns  —  blow  to  air  some  two  hundred  men,  mainly  about  the 
Church  of  Saint  Roch  !  Lepelletier  cannot  stand  such  harsh  play  ;  no 
sectioner  can  stand  it ;  the  forty  thousand  yield  on  all  sides  scour  toward 
covert.  The  ship  is  over  the  bar ;  free  she  bounds  shoreward  —  amid 
shouting  and  vivats  !  Citizen  Bonaparte  is  *  named  General  of  the  In- 
terior  by  acclamation ;'  quelled  sections  have  to  disarm  in  such  humor 
as  they  may ;  sacred  right  of  insurrection  is  gone  forever  !  *  It  is  false,' 
says  Napoleon,  *  that  we  fired  first  with  blank  charge ;  it  had  been  a 
waste  of  life  to  do  that.'  Most  false ;  the  firing  was  with  sharp  and 
sharpest  shot :  to  all  men  it  was  plain  that  here  was  no  sport ;  the  rab- 
bits and  plinths  of  Saint  Roch  Church  show  splintered  by  it  to  this  hour. 
Singular  :  in  old  Broglie's  time,  six  years  ago,  this  whiff  of  grape  shot 
was  promised ;  but  it  could  not  be  given  then  ;  could  not  have  profited 
then.  Now,  however,  the  time  has  come  for  it  and  the  man  ;  and  be- 
hold you  have  it ;  and  the  thing  we  specifically  call  French  Revolution  is 
blown  into  space  by  it  and  become  a  thing  that  was ! 

The  French  revolution  did  disclose  original  men :  among  the  twenty- 
five  millions,  at  least  one  or  two  units.  Some  reckon  in  the  present 
stage  of  the  business,  as  many  as  three :  Napoleon,  Danton,  Mirabeau. 
Whether  more  will  come  to  light,  or  of  what  sort,  when  the  computa- 
tion is  quite  liquidated,  one  cannot  say.  Meanwhile,  let  the  world  be 
thankful  for  these  three  ;  as  indeed,  the  world  is ;  loving  original  men, 
without  limit,  were  they  never  so  questionable,  well  knowing  how  rare 
they  are  !  To  us,  accordingly,  it  is  rather  interesting  to  observe  how 
on  tliese  three  also,  questionable  as  they  surely  are,  the  old  process  is 
repeating  itself;  how  these  also  are  getting  known  in  their  true  like- 
ness.    A  second  generation,  relieved  in  some  measure  from  the  i^pectral 
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hallucinations,  hysterical  ophthalmia,  and  natural  panic-delirium  of  the 
first  contemporary  one,  is  gradually  coming  to  discern  and  measure 
what  its  predecessor  could  only  execrate  and  shriek  over ;  for^  as  our 
proverb  said,  the  dust  is  sinking,  the  rubbish-heaps  disappear  ;  the  built 
house,  such  as  it  is,  and  was  appointed  to  be,  stands  visible,  better  or 
worse.  Of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  with  so  many  bulletins,  and  such  aelt- 
proclamation  from  artillery  and  battle-thunder,  loud  enough  to  ring 
through,  the  deafest  brain,  in  the  remotest  nook  of  this  earth,  and  now, 
in  consequence,  with  so  many  biographies,  histories  and  historical  argu- 
ments for  and  against,  it  may  be  said  he  can  now  shif^  for  himself;  that 
his  true  figure  is  in  a  fair  way  of  being  ascertained.  Doubtless  it  will 
be  found  one  day,  what  significance  was  in  him ;  how,  (we  auote  from 
a  New-England  book,)  *  the  man  was  a  divine  missionary,  Uiough  un- 
conscious of  it ;  and  preached  through  the  cannon's  throat  that  great 
doctrine,  La  carricre  ouverte  aux  falens,  (the  tools  to  him  who  can  han- 
dle them,)  which  is  our  ultimate  Political  Evangel,  wherein  alone  can 
Liberty  lie.  Madly  enough  he  preached  it  is  true,  as  enthusiasts  and 
first  missionaries. are  wont ;  with  imperfect  utterance,  amid  much  frothy 
rant ;  yet  as  articulately,  perhaps,  as  the  case  admitted.  Or  call  him 
•if  you  will,  an  American  backwoodsman,  who  had  to  fell  unpenetrated 
forests,  and  battle  with  innumerable  wolves,  and  did  net  entirely  for- 
bear strong  liquor,  rioting,  and  even  theft ;  whom,  nevertheless,  the 
peaceful  sower  will  follow,  and,  as  he  cuts  the  boundless  harvest,  bless.' 
From  *  the  incarnate  Moloch,'  which  the  world  once  was,  onward  to 
to  this  quiet  version,  there  is  a  considerable  progress. 

What  are  l^ip  conquests  and  expeditions  of  the  whole  corporation  of 
captains,  from  Walter  the  Pennyless  to  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  compared 
with  these  *  moveable  types'  of  Johannes  Faust  ?  Truly,  it  is  a  morti- 
fying thing  for  your  conqueror  to  reflect,  how  perishable  is  the  metal 
which  he  hammers  with  such  violence ;  how  the  kind  earth  will  soon 
shroud  up  his  bloody  foot-prints;  and  all  which  he  aehieved  and  skilfully 
piled  together,  will  be  but  like  his  own  'canvass  city'  of  a  camp ;  this 
evening  loud  with  life,  to-morrow  all  struck  and  vanished,  *  a  few  earth- 
pits  and  heaps  of  straw  !'  For  here,  as  always,  it  continues  true,  that 
t>he  deepest  force  is  the  stillest ;  that,  as  in  the  fable,  the  mild  shining 
of  the  sun  shall  accomplish  what  the  fierce  blustering  of  the  tempest  has 
in  vain  essayed.  Above  all,  it  is  ever  to  be  kept  in  mind,  that  not  by 
material  but  by  mental  power,  are  men  and  their  actions  governed. 
How  noiseless  is  thought !  No  rolling  of  drums,  no  tramp  of  squadrons 
or  immeasurable  tumult  of  baggage- wagons,  attends  its  movements ; 
in  what  obscure  and  sequestered  places  may  the  head  be  meditating 
which  is  one  day  to  be  crowned  with  more  than  imperial  authority ;  for 
kings  and  emperors  will  be  among  its  ministering  servants ;  it  will  nde 
not  over,  but  in  all  heads,  and  with  these,  its  solitary  combinations  of 
ideas,  as  witli  magic  formulas,  bend  the  world  to  its  will !  The  time 
may  come,  when  Napoleon  himself  will  be  better  known  for  his  laws 
than  for  his  battles ;  and  the  victory  of  Waterloo  prove  less  momentous 
than  the  opening  of  the  first  mechanic's  institute. 

Brother  Ringletule,  the  missionary,  inquired  of  Ram-Dass,  a  EBndoo 
man-god,  who  had  set  up  for  godhead  lately,  what  he  meant  to  do  Aen 
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with  the  sins  of  mankind  ?  To  which  Ram-Dass  at  once  answers,  he 
had  fire  enough  in  his  helly  to  bum  up  all  the  sins  in  the  world.  Ram- 
Dass  was  right  so  far,  and  had  a  spice  of  sense  in  him ;  for  surely  it  is 
the  test  of  every  divine  man  this  same,  and  without  it  he  is  not  divine 
or  great ;  that  he  have  fire  in  him  to  bum  up  somewhat  of  the  sins  of  the 
world,  of  the  miseries  and  errors  of  the  world :  why  else  is  he  there ! 
Far  be  it  from  us  to  say  that  a  great  man  must  needs  with  benevolence 
prepense,  become  a  *  friend  of  humanity;'  nay,  that  such  professional 
self-conscious  friends  are  not  the  fatalest  kind  of  persons  to  be  met  with 
in  our  day.  All  greatness  is  unconscious  or  it  is  little  and  naught. 
And  yet  a  great  man  without  such  fire  in  him,  burning  dim  or  developed 
as  a  divine  behest  in  his  heart  of  hearts,  never  resting  till  it  be  ful- 
filled, were  a  solecism  in  nature.  A  great  man  is  ever,  as  the  transcen- 
dentalists  speak,  possessed  with  an  idea.  Napoleon,  himself  not  the 
superfinest  of  great  men,  and  balanced  sufHciently  with  prudence  and 
egoisms,  had  nevertheless,  as  is  clear  enough,  an  idea  to  start  with ;  the 
idea  that  democracy  was  the  cause  of  man,  the  right  and  infinite  cause. 
Nay,  to  the  very  last,  he  had  a  kind  of  idea,  that,  namely,  of  *  the  tools 
to  him  that  can  handle  them ;'  really  one  of  the  best  ideas  yet  promul- 
gated on  that  matter,  or  rather  the  one  true  central  idea,  toward  which 
all  the  others,  if  they  tend  any  whither,  must  tend.  Unhappily,  it  was 
only  in  the  military  province  that  Napoleon  could  realize  this  idea  of 
his,  being  forced  to  fight  for  himself  the  while  ;  before  he  got  it  tried  to 
any  extent  in  the  civil  province  of  things,  his  head  by  much  victory  grew 
iight,  (no  head  can  stand  more  than  its  quantity,)  and  he  lost  head,  as 
they  say,  and  became  a  selfish  ambitionist  and  quack,  and  was  hurled 
out,  leaving  his  idea  to  be  realized,  in  the  civil  province  of  things,  by 
others  !  Thus  was  Napoleon ;  thus  are  all  great  men :  children  of  the 
idea ;  or,  in  Ram-Dass'  phraseology,  fumished  with  fire  to  burn  up  the 
miseries  of  men. 

Napoleon,  Danton,  Mirabeau,  with  fire- words  (of  public  speaking) 
and  fire  whirlwinds  (of  cannon  and  musketry,)  which  for  a  season  dark- 
ened the  air,  are  perhaps  at  bottom  but  superficial  phenomena. 

Napoleon  was  the  *  armed  soldier  of  democracy,'  invincible  while  he 
xjontinued  true  to  that.  •  •  •  He  does  by  no  means  seem  to  me  so 
great  a  man  as  Cromwell,  His  enormous  victories,  which  reached  over 
all  Europe,  while  Cromwell  abode  mainly  in  our  little  England,  are  but 
as  high  stilts  on  which  the  man  is  seen  standing ;  the  stature  of  the  man 
is  not  altered  thereby.  I  find  in  him  no  such  sincerity  as  in  Cromwell ; 
only  a  far  inferior  sort.  No  silent  walking,  through  long  years,  with 
the  Awful,  Unnameable,  of  this  universe ;  *  walking  with  Grod'  as  he 
called  it ;  and  faith  and  strength  in  that  alone :  latent  thought  and  valor, 
content  to  lie  latent,  then  burst  out  as  in  a  blaze  of  heaven's  lightning ! 
Napoleon  lived  in  an  age  when  Grod  was  no  longer  believed ;  the  mean- 
ing of  all  Silence,  Latency,  was  thought  to  be  Nonentity  :  he  had  to  be- 
gin not  out  of  the  Puritan  Bible,  but  out  of  poor,  sceptical  encyclopedias. 
This  was  the  length  the  man  carried  it.  Meritorious  to  get  so  far.  His 
compact,  prompt,  every  way  articulate  character,  is  in  itself  perhaps 
small  compared  with  our  great  chaotic  inarticulate  Cromwell's.  Instead 
of  '  dumb  prophet  struggling  to  speak,'  we  have  a  portentious  mixture 
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of  the  Quack !  Hume's  notion  of  the  Fanatic-Hypocrite,  with 
truth  as  it  has,  will  apply  much  better  to  Napoleon  than  it  did  to  Crom- 
well, to  Mahomet  or  the  like,  where  indeed,  taken  strictly,  it  has  hardly 
any  truth  at  all.  An  element  of  blameable  ambition  showd  itself  from 
the  first  in  this  man ;  gets  the  victory  over  him  at  last,  and  involTesbim 
and  his  work  in  ruin. 

<  False  as  a  bulletin'  became  a  proverb  in  Napoleon's  time.  He 
makes  what  excuse  he  could  for  it :  that  it  was  necessary  to  mislead  the 
enemy,  to  keep  up  his  own  men's  courage,  etc.  On  the  whole  theae  ars 
no  excuses.  A  man  in  no  case  has  any  liberty  to  tell  lies.  It  had  been 
in  the  long  run  better  for  Napoleon  too  if  he  had  not  told  any.  In  fact, 
if  a  man  have  any  purpose  beyond  the  hour  and  di^y,  meant  to  he  lound 
extant  next  day,  what  good  can  it  ever  be  to  promulgate  lies  ?  The  lies 
are  found  out ;  ruinous  penalty  is  exacted  for  them.  No  man  will  be* 
lieve  the  liar  next  time,  even  when  he  speaks  truth,  when  it  is  of  Ibe 
last  imporiance  that  he  be  believed.  The  old  cry  of  the  *  wolf  f  A  lie 
is  710-thing ;  you  cannot  of  nothing  make  something ;  you  make  noMig 
at  last,  and  lose  your  labour  in  the  bargain. 

Yet  Napoleon  had  a  sincerity :  we  are  to  distinguish  between  what  ii 
superficial  and  what  is  fundamental  insincerity.  Across  these  outer 
mancBuverings  and  quackeries  of  his,  which  were  many  and  moK 
blameable,  let  us  discern  withal  that  the  man  had  a  certain  instinctive 
ineradicable  feeling  for  reality ;  and  did  base  himself  upon  fact  so  long 
as  he  had  any  basis.  He  has  an  instinct  of  nature  better  than  hii 
culture  was.  His  savansy  Bourrienne  tells  us,  in  that  voyage  to  ] 
were  one  evening  busily  occupied  arguing  that  there  could  be  no  i 
They  had  proved  it  to  their  satisfaction  by  all  manner  of  logic.  Napo- 
leon, looking  up  into  the  stars,  answers,  *  Very  ingenious,  Messieiui; 
but  who  made  all  that  V  The  Atheistic  logic  runs  off  from  him  like 
water;  the  great  Fact  stares  him  in  the  face.  '  Who  made  all  thatf 
So  too  in  practice  ;  he,  as  every  man  that  can  be  great,  or  have  victory 
in  this  world,  sees  through  all  entanglements,  the  practical  heart  of  d» 
matter ;  drives  straight  toward  that.  When  the  steward  of  his  Tuilleriee 
Palace  was  exhibiting  the  new  upholstery,  with  praises  and  demonstn- 
tions,  how  glorious  it  was  and  how  cheap  withal,  Napoleon,  making  lit- 
tle answer,  asked  for  a  pair  of  scissors,  clipped  one  of  the  gold  feminli 
from  a  window-curtain,  put  it  in  his  pocket,  and  walked  on.  Some  dayi 
aftorwai'd  he  produced  it  at  the  right  moment,  to  the  horror  of  tbe 
upholstory  functionary :  it  was  not  gold  but  tinsel !  In  Saint  Helena,  it 
is  notable  how  he  still,  to  his  last  days,  insists  on  the  practical,  tbuB  real 
^Why  talk  and  complain  ?  Above  all,  why  quarrel  with  one  another  f 
There  is  no  resultat  in  it ;  it  comes  to  nothing  that  we  can  do.  Say  no- 
thing if  one  can  do  nothing !'  He  speaks  ofSten  so  to  his  poor,  diaooo- 
tented  followers ;  he  is  like  a  piece  of  silent  Strength  in  tne  nuddle  of 
their  morbid  querulousness  there. 

And  accordingly,  was  there  not  what  we  can  call  tifaitk  in  him,  gefr 
nine  as  far  as  it  went  ?  That  this  new  enormous  Democracy,  aasertiiig 
itself  here  in  the  French  revolution  is  an  insuppressiUe  fact,  which  tbe 
whole  world,  with  its  old  forces  and  institutions  cannot  put  down :  dib 
was  a  true  insight  of  his,  and  took  his  conscience  alqng  with,  h— a 
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faUh.  And  did  he  not  interpret  the  dim  purport  of  it  well  ?  <  The  im- 
plements to  him  who  can  handle  them.'  This  actually  is  the  truth,  and 
even  the  whole  truth ;  it  includes  whatever  the  French  revolution,  or 
any  revolution  could  mean.  Napoleon,  in  his  first  period,  was  a  true 
Democrat.  And  yet  by  the  nature  of  him,  fastened  too  by  his  military 
trade,  he  knew  that  democracy,  if  it  were  a  true  thing  at  all,  could  not 
be  an  anarchy :  the  man  had  a  heart-hatred  for  anarchy.  On  that 
twentieth  of  June, -(1792,)  Bourrienne  and  he  sat  in  a  coffee-house  as 
the  mail  rolled  by.  Napoleon  expresses  the  deepest  contempt  for  per- 
sons in  authority  that  they  do  not  restrain  this  rabble.  On  the  tenth  of 
August  he  wonders  there  is  no  one  to  command  these  poor  Swiss ;  they 
could  conquer  if  there  were.  Such  a  faith  in  democracy,  yet  hatred  of 
anarchy  it  is,  that  carries  Napoleon  through  all  his  great  work. 
Through  his  brilliant  Italian  campaigns,  onward  to  the  peace  of  Luben, 
one  would  say  his  inspiration  is  :  *  Triumph  to  the  French  revolution  ; 
assertion  of  it  against  these  Austrian  Simulacra  that  pretend  to  call  it  a 
simulacrum  !'  Withal,  however,  he  feels,  and  has  a  right  to  feel,  how 
necessary  a  strong  authority  is ;  how  the  revolution  cannot  prosper  at 
all  without  such.  To  bridle  in  that  great  devouring^  self-devouring 
French  revolution ;  to  tame  it,  so  that  its  intrinsic  purpose  can  be  made 
good  ;  that  it  may  become  organic,  and  be  able  to  live  amongst  other 
organisms  and  formed  things,  not  as  a  wasting  destruction  alone ;  is  not 
this  still  what  he  partly  aimed  at,  as  the  true  purport  of  his  life  ;  nay, 
what  he  actually  managed  to  do  ?  Through  Wagrams,  Austerlitzes  ; 
triumph  after  triumph ;  he  triumphed  so  far.  There  was  an  eye  to 
see  in  this  man,  a  soul  to  dare  and  do.  He  rose  naturally  to  be  the 
king.  All  men  saw  that  he  was  such.  The  common  soldiers  used  to 
say  on  the  march :  *  These  babbling  avocats  up  at  Paris  :  all  talk  and 
no  work  ?  What  wonder  it  runs  all  wrong !  We  shall  have  to  go  and 
put  our  petit  corporal  there !'  They  went  and  put  him  there ;  they  and 
France  at  large.  Chief-consulship,  emperorship,  victory  over  Europe  ; 
till  the  poor  lieutenant  of  La  Fire,  not  unnaturally,  might  seem  to  him- 
self the  greatest  of  all  men  that  had  been  in  the  world  for  some 
ages. 

But  at  this  point  the  fatal  charlatan-element  got  the  upper-hand.  He 
apostatized  from  his  old  faith  in  facts,  took  to  believing  in  semblances ; 
strove  to  connect  himself  with  Austrian  d)masties,  popedoms,  with  the 
old  false  feudalities  which  he  once  saw  clearly  to  be  false  ;  considered 
that  he  would  found  *  his  dynasty'  and  so  forth ;  that  the  enormous 
French  revolution  meant  only  that !  The  man  was  *  given  up  to  strong 
delusion  that  he  should  believe  a  lie ;'  a  fearful  but  most  sure  thing. 
He  did  not  know  true  from  false  now  when  he  looked  at  them ;  the  fear- 
fulest  penalty  a  man  pays  for  yielding  to  untruth  of  heart.  Self  and 
false  ambition  had  now  become  his  god :  «e^eception  once  yielded  to, 
all  other  deceptions  follow  naturally,  more  and  more.  What  a  paltry 
patch-work  of  theatrical  paper-mantles,  tinsel  and  mummery,  had  this 
man  wrapped  his  own  reality  in,  thinking  to  make  it  more  real  thereby ! 
His  hollow  Pope's-Concordat,  pretending  to  be  a  re^stablishment  of  Catho- 
licism, felt  by  himself  to  be  the  method  of  extirpating  it,  <  la  vaccine  de 
la  religion;'  his  ceremonial  coronations,  consecrations  by  the  old  Italian 
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chimera  in  Notre  Dame  there  ;  <  wanting  nothing  to  complete  the  pomp 
of  it  but  the  half  million  who  had  died  to  put  an  end  to  all  that !'  Crom- 
well's inauguration  was  by  the  sword  and  Bible ;  what  we  must  call  t 
genuinely  true  one.  Sword  and  Bible  were  borne  before  him,  without 
any  chimera.  Were  not  these  real  emblems  of  Puritanism  ;  its  true 
decoration  and  insignia  ?  It  had  used  them  both  in  a  very  real  man- 
ner, and  pretended  to  stand  by  them  now !  But  this  poor  Napoleon  mis- 
took ;  he  believed  too  much  in  the  dupeahility  of  men ;  saw  no  fact 
deeper  in  man  than  hunger  and  this.  He  was  mistaken.  Like  a 
man  that  should  build  upon  cloud ;  his  house  and  he  falls  down  in  con- 
fused wreck,  and  depart  out  of  tlie  world. 

Alas!  in  all  of  us  this  charlatan-element  exists;  and  might  be 
developed,  were  the  temptation  strong  enough.  '  Lead  us  not  into  temp- 
tation !'  But  it  is  fatal,  I  say,  that  it  he  developed.  The  thing  into  which 
it  enters  as  a  cognizable  ingredient  is  doomed  to  be  altogether  transi- 
tory ;  and,  however  huge  it  may  look^  is  in  itself  small.  Napoleon's 
working,  accordingly,  what  was  it  with  all  the  noise  it  made  ?  A  flash 
as  of  gunpowder  wide  spread  ;  a  blazing  up  as  of  &fj  heath.  For  an 
hour  the  whole  universe  seems  wrapt  in  smoke  and  flame ;  but  only  for 
an  hour.  It  goes  out.  The  universe,  with  its  old  mountains  and 
streams,  its  stars  above  and  kind  soil  beneath,  is  still  there. 

The  Duke  of  Weimar  told  his  friends  always  to  be  of  courage  ;  this 
Napoleonism  was  unjust,  a  falsehood,  and  could  not  last.  It  is  true 
doctrine.  The  heavier  this  Napoleon  trampled  on  the  world,  holding  it 
tyrannously  down,  the  fiercer  would  the  world's  recoil  against  him  oe, 
one  day.  Injustice  pays  itself  with  frightful  compound  interest.  I  am 
not  sure  but  he  had  better  lost  his  best  park  of  artillery,  or  had  his  best 
regiment  drowned  in  the  sea^  than  shot  that  poor  German  bookseller, 
Palm  !  It  was  a  palpable,  tyrannous,  murderous  injustice,  which  no  man, 
let  him  paint  an  inch  tliick,  could  make  out  to  be  other.  It  burnt  deep 
into  the  hearts  of  men,  it  and  the  like  of  it ;  suppressed  fire  flashed  in 
the  eyes  of  men,  as  they  thought  of  it,  waiting  their  day  !  Which  day 
came  :  Germany  rose  round  him.  What  Napoleon  did  will  amount  in 
the  long  run  to  what  he  did  justly ;  what  Nature  with  her  laws  will 
sanction.  To  what  of  reality  was  in  him ;  to  that  and  nothing  more. 
The  rest  was  all  smoke  and  waste.  La  cartitre  otttefie  aux  iaiens : 
tliat  great  true  message,  wliich  has  yet  to  articulate  and  fulfil  itself 
every  where,  he  left  in  a  most  inarticulate  state.  He  was  a  great 
^bauche,  rude-draught ;  as  indeed  what  great  man  is  not  ?  Left  in  too 
rude  a  state,  alas  ! 

His  notions  of  the  world,  as  he  expresses  them  there  at  St.  Helena, 
are  almost  tragical  to  consider.  He  seems  to  feel  the  most  unafiected 
surprise  that  it  has  all  gone  so ;  that  he  is  flung  out  on  the  rock  here, 
and  the  world  is  still  moving  on  its  axis.  France  is  great,  and  all  great ; 
and  at  bottom,  he  is  France.  England  itself  he  says  is  by  nature  only 
an  appendage  of  France  ;  *  another  isle  of  Oberon  to  France/  So  it 
was  by  nature,  by  Napoleon-nature  ;  and  yet  look  how  in  fact^^-HBU 
AM  I !  He  cannot  understand  it ;  that  France  was  not  all  great,  that  he 
was  not  France.  '  Strong  delusion,'  that  he  should  believe  the  thing  to 
be  which  is  not !    The  compact,  clear-seeing,  decisive  Italian  natnre  of 
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him,  strong,  genuine,  which  he  once  had,  has  enveloped  itself,  half  dis- 
solved  itself,  in  a  turbid  atmosphere  of  French  fanfaronade.  The  world 
was  not  disposed  to  be  trodden  down  under  foot ;  to  be  bound  into  masses, 
and  built  together  as  he  liked,  for  a  pedestal  for  France  and  him :  the 
world  has  quite  other  purposes  in  view  !  Napoleon's  astonishment  is 
extreme.  But  alas,  what  help  now !  He  had  gone  that  way  of  his  ;  and 
Nature  had  also  gone  her  way.  Having  once  parted  with  reality,  he 
tumbles  helpless  in  vacuity ;  no  rescue  for  him.  He  had  to  sink  there 
mournfully  as  man  seldom  did ;  and  break  his  great  heart  and  die — 'this 
poor  Napoleon ;  a  great  implement  too  soon  wasted,  till  it  was  useless  ; 
our  last  Great  Man ! 


THE        FLORAL        RESURRECTION 


BT  TBC  BQXFBSRD  OV  SUAROMD ALX. 


Welcome,  sweet  flowers !  bright  Suramer^s  poetry ! 

I  hail  your  fragrant  coming,  and  again 
With  ^y  I  read  your  brilliant  imagery 

Wntten  once  more  in  nature's  holiest  strain : 
The  lowly  cottage,  and  the  princely  hall 
Your  advent  cherisheth —  ye  are  all  to  all. 

Rising  in  gloiy  from  their  winter  graves, 
The  painted  Tulip  comes,  and  Daisy  fair. 

And  o'er  the  brook  the  fond  Narcissus  waves 
Her  golden  cup — her  image  loving  there. 

Those  early  flowers  their  glowing  tributes  bring 

To  weave  a  chaplet  round  the  brow  of  Spring. 

The  sidtry  sun  of  June  looks  down,  and  then 
Comes  forth  the  lovely  rose,  the  gaiden's  pride, 
^  To  herald  summer  over  glade  and  glen, 

O'er  wild  and  waste,  o'er  mead  and  mountain  side : 
Proudly  she  rears  her  crest  on  high,  the  vain 
And  gay  pursuivant  of  a  brilliant  train. 

And  now,  bright  Dahlia,  heartless  one,  appear ! 

Thy  time  has  come  to  join  the  festival: 
Come,  Peru's  daughter,  belle  of  night!  dost  fear 

To  wear  in  glonous  day  thy  coronal  ? 
And  thou,  pale  exile  from  the  holy  land. 
Imperial  Lily !  come  and  join  the  band : 

See,  o'er  the  lattice  creeps  the  Eglantine, 
Aiid  there  the  Jasmine  clambers  up  the  wall 

To  twine  her  wreaths  with  Flora's  blushing  queen, 
Rejoicing  all  in  summer's  carnival: 

How  kind  of  them  to  deck  the  shepherd's  cot. 

And  with  their  presence  cheer  his  humble  lot! 

I  love  ye,  flowers :  your  odors  ever  bring 
Back  visions  or  toe  past :  I  love  ye  well ; 

From  the  lone  Primrose,  nursling  of  the  Spring, 
Unto  the  beauteous  Aister,  Autumn's  belle. 

Or  reared  on  verdant  field,  or  ruined  wall. 

I  love  ye  all,  sweet  flowers !  —  I  love  ye  all ! 
VOL.   XXIII.  54 
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THE  LEGEND  OF  DON   RODERICK. 


MDUaXB     THRai. 


The  scattered  fugitives  of  the  Christian  army  spread  terror  through- 
out the  land.  The  inhahitants  of  the  towns  and  villages  gathered  around 
them  as  they  applied  at  their  gates  for  food,  or  laid  themselves  down, 
faint  and  wounded,  beside  the  public  fountains.  When  they  related  the 
tale  of  their  defeat,  old  men  shook  their  heads  and  groaned,  and  the 
women  uttered  cries  and  lamentations.  So  strange  and  unlooked-for  a 
calamity  filled  them  with  consternation  and  despair ;  for  it  was  long 
since  the  alarm  of  war  had  sounded  in  their  land :  and  this  was  a  war- 
fare  that  carried  chains  and  slavery,  and  all  kinds  of  horrors,  in  its 
train. 

Don  Roderick  was  seated  with  his  beauteous  queen,  Exilona,  in  the 
royal  palace  which  crowned  the  rocky  summit  of  Toledo,  when  the 
bearer  of  ill-tidings  came  galloping  over  the  bridge  of  the  Tagus. 
<  What  tidings  from  the  army  V  demanded  the  king,  as  the  panting 
messenger  was  brought  into  his  presence.  *  Tidings  of  great  wo  V 
exclaimed  the  soldier.  <  The  prince  has  fallen  in  battle.  I  saw  hia 
head  and  surcoat  upon  a  Moorish  lance ;  and  the  army  was  overthrown 
and  fled !' 

At  hearing  these  words,  Roderick  covered  his  face  with  his  hands, 
and  for  some  time  sat  in  silence ;  and  all  his  courtiers  stood  mute  and 
aghast,  and  no  one  dared  to  speak  a  word.  In  that  awful  space  of  time 
passed  before  his  thoughts  all  his  errors  and  his  crimes,  and  all  the  evil 
that  had  been  predicted  in  the  necromantic  tower.  His  mind  was  filled 
with  horror  and  confusion,  for  the  hour  of  his  destruction  seemed  at 
hand  :  but  he  subdued  his  agitation  by  his  strong  and  haughty  spirit ; 
and,  when  he  uncovered  his  face,  no  one  could  read  on  his  brow  the 
trouble  and  agony  of  his  heart.  Still,  every  hour  brought  firesh  tidings 
of  disaster.  Messenger  after  messenger  came  spurring  into  the  city, 
distracting  it  with  new  alarms.  The  infidels,  they  said,  were  strength- 
ening themselves  in  the  land;  host  after  host  were  pouring  in  from 
Africa :  the  sea-coast  of  Andalusia  glittered  with  spears  and  scimitars. 
Bands  of  turbaned  horsemen  had  overrun  the  plains  of  Sidonia,  even 
to  the  banks  of  the  Guadiana.  Fields  were  laid  waste,  towns  and  cities 
plundered,  the  inhabitants  carried  into  captivity,  and  the  whole  country 
lay  in  smoking  desolation. 

Roderick  heard  all  these  tidings  with  an  undaunted  aspect ;  nor  did 
he  ever  again  betray  sign  of  consternation :  but  the  anxiety  of  his  soul 
was  evident  in  his  warlike  preparations.  He  issued  orders  that  every 
noble  and  prelate  of  his  kingdom  should  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his 
retainers,  and  take  the  field ;  and  that  every  man  capable  of  bearing 
arms  should  hasten  to  his  standard,  bringing  whatever  norse,  and  mule, 
and  weapon  he  possessed :  and  he  appointed  the  plain  of  Cordova  for 
the  place  where  the  army  was  to  assemble.     Throwing  by,  then,  all  the 
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trappings  of  his  late  slothful  and  voluptuous  life,  and  arming  himself  for 
warlike  action,  he  departed  from  Toledo  at  the  head  of  his  guard,  com- 
posed of  the  flower  of  the  youthful  nobility.  His  queen,  Exilona, 
accompanied  him ;  for  she  craved  permission  to  remain  in  one  of  the 
cities  of  Andalusia,  that  she  might  be  near  her  lord  in  this  time  of  peril. 

Among  the  first  who  appeared  to  hail  the  arrival  of  the  king  at  Cor- 
dova, was  the  Bishop  Oppas,  the  secret  partisan  of  the  traitor  Julian. 
He  brought  with  him  his  two  nephews,  Evan  and  Siseburto,  the  sons  of 
the  late  king  Witiza ;  and  a  great  host  of  vassals  and  retainers,  all  well 
armed  and  appointed,  for  they  had  been  furnished,  by  Count  Julian, 
with  a  part  of  the  arms  sent  by  the  king  to  Africa.  The  bishop  was 
smooth  of  tongue,  and  profound  in  his  hypocrisy :  his  pretended  zeal 
and  devotion,  and  the  horror  with  which  he  spoke  of  the  treachery  of 
his  kinsman,  imposed  upon  the  credulous  spirit  of  the  king,  and  he  was 
readily  admitted  into  his  most  secret  council. 

The  alarm  of  the  infidel  invasion  had  spread  throughout  the  land,  and 
roused  the  Grothic  valor  of  the  inhabitants.  On  receiving  the  orders  of 
Roderick,  every  town  and  hamlet,  every  mountain  and  valley,  had  sent 
forth  its  fighting  men,  and  the  whole  country  was  on  the  march  toward 
Andalusia.  In  a  little  while  there  were  gathered  together,  on  the  plain 
of  Cordova,  near  fifty  thousand  horsemen,  and  a  countless  host  of  foot- 
soldiers.  The  Grothic  nobles  appeared  in  burnished  armor,  curiously 
inlaid,  and  adorned  with  chains  and  jewels  of  gold,  and  ornaments  of 
precious  stones,  and  silken  scarfs,  and  surcoats  of  brocade,  or  velvet 
richly  embroidered ;  betraying  the  luxury  and  ostentation  with  which 
they  had  declined  from  the  iron  hardihood  of  their  warlike  sires.  As  to 
the  common  people,  some  had  lances  and  shields  and  swords  and  cross- 
bows, but  the  greater  part  were  unarmed,  or  provided  merely  with  slings, 
and  clubs  studded  with  nails,  and  with  the  iron  implements  of  husbandry ; 
and  many  had  made  shields  for  themselves  from  the  doors  and  windows 
of  their  habitations.  They  were  a  prodigious  host,  and  appeared,  say 
the  Arabian  chroniclers,  like  an  agitated  sea ;  but,  though  brave  in 
spirit,  they  possessed  no  knowledge  of  warlike  art,  and  were  inefiectual 
through  lack  of  arms  and  discipline. 

Several  of  the  most  ancient  and  experienced  cavaliers,  beholding  the 
state  of  the  army,  advised  Don  Roderick  to  await  the  arrival  of  more 
regular  troops,  which  were  stationed  in  Iberia,  Cantabria,  and  Gallia 
Grothica ;  but  this  counsel  was  strenuously  opposed  by  the  Bishop  Oppas ; 
who  urged  the  king  to  march  immediately  against  the  infidels.  *  As 
yet,'  said  he,  *  their  number  is  but  limited ;  but  every  day  new  hosts 
arrive,  like  flocks  of  locusts,  from  Africa.  They  will  augment  faster 
than  we ;  they  are  living,  too,  at  our  expense,  and,  while  we  pause,  both 
armies  are  consuming  the  substance  of  the  land.' 

King  Roderick  listened  to  the  crafty  counsel  of  the  bishop,  and  de- 
termined to  advance  without  delay.  He  mounted  his  war  horse,  Orelia, 
and  rode  among  his  troops  assembled  on  that  spacious  plain,  and  where- 
ever  he  appeared  he  was  received  with  acclamations ;  for  nothing  so 
arouses  the  spirit  of  the  soldier  as  to  behold  his  sovereign  in  arms.  He 
addressed  them  in  words  calculated  to  touch  their  hearts  and  animate 
their  courage.     *  The  Saracens,'  said  he,  *  are  ravaging  our  land,  and 
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their  object  is  our  conquest.  Should  they  prevail,  your  very  existenoe 
as  a  nation  is  at  an  end.  They  will  overturn  your  altars;  trample  on 
the  cross ;  lay  waste  your  cities ;  carry  off  your  wives  and  daughten, 
and  doom  yourselves  and  sons  to  hard  and  cruel  slavery.  No  safety 
remains  for  you  but  in  the  prowess  of  your  arras.  For  my  own  pait, 
as  I  am  your  king,  so  will  I  be  your  leader,  and  will  be  the  foremost  to 
encounter  every  toil  and  danger.' 

The  soldiery  answered  their  monarch  with  loud  acclaroations,  and 
solemnly  pledged  themselves  to  fight  to  the  last  gasp  in  defence  of  their 
country  and  their  faith.  The  king  then  arranged  the  order  of  their 
march :  all  those  who  were  armed  with  cuirasses  and  coats  of  naail  were 
placed  in  the  front  and  rear ;  the  centre  of  the  army  was  composed  of 
a  promiscuous  throng,  without  body  armor,  and  but  scantily  provided 
with  weapons. 

When  they  were  about  to  march,  the  king  called  to  him  a  noble 
cavalier  named  Ramiro,  and  delivering  him  the  royal  standard,  charged 
him  to  guard  it  well  for  the  honor  of  Spain  ;  scarcely,  however,  had 
the  good  knight  received  it  in  his  hand,  when  he  fell  dead  from  his  horse, 
and  the  staff  of  the  standard  was  broken  in  twain.  Many  ancient  cour- 
tiers who  were  present  looked  upon  this  as  an  evil  omen,  and  counselled 
the  king  not  to  set  forward  on  his  march  that  day ;  but,  disregarding  idl 
auguries  and  portents,  he  ordered  the  royal  banner  to  be  put  upon  a 
lance,  and  gave  it  in  charge  of  another  standard-bearer ;  then  ooro- 
manding  the  trumpets  to  be  sounded,  he  departed  at  the  head  of  his  host 
to  seek  the  enemy. 

The  field  where  this  great  army  assembled  was  called,  from  the 
solemn  pledge  given  by  the  nobles  and  the  soldiery.  El  eampo  de  ia 
verdad  ;  or,  The  field  of  Truth  ;  a  name,  says  the  sage  chronicler  Abul 
Cassim,  which  it  bears  even  to  the  present  day. 

The  hopes  of  Andalusia  revived,  as  this  mighty  host  stretched  in 
lengthened  lines  along  its  fertile  plains  ;  from  mom  until  night  it  con- 
tinued to  pour  along,  with  sound  of  drum  and  trumpet ;  it  was  led  on 
by  the  proudest  nobles  and  bravest  cavaliers  of  the  land,  and,  had  it 
possessed  arms  and  discipline,  might  have  undertaken  the  oonquest  of 
the  world. 

After  a  few  days'  march,  Don  Roderick  arrived  in  sight  of  the  Moslem 
army,  encamped  on  the  banks  of  the  Guadalete,  where  that  beautiful 
stream  winds  through  the  fertile  land  of  Xeres.  The  infidel  host  was 
far  inferior  in  number  to  the  Christians ;  but  then  it  was  composed  of 
hardy  and  dexterous  troops,  seasoned  to  war,  and  admirably  armed. 
The  camp  shone  gloriously  in  the  setting  sun,  and  resounded  with  the 
clash  of  cymbal,  the  note  of  the  trumpet,  and  the  neighing  of  fiery  Ara- 
bian steeds.  There  were  swarthy  troops  from  every  nation  of  the 
African  coast,  together  with  legions  from  Syria  and  Egypt,  while  the 
light  Bedouins  were  careering  al)outthe  adjacent  plain.  What  grieved 
and  incensed  the  spirits  of  the  Christian  warriors,  however,  was  to  be- 
hold, a  little  apart  from  the  Moslem  host,  an  encampment  of  Spanish 
cavaliers,  with  the  banner  of  Count  Julian  waving  above  their  tents. 
They  were  ten  thousand  in  number,  valiant  and  hardy  men,  the  most 
experienced  of  Spanish  soldiery,  most  of  them  having  served  in  die 
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African  wars ;  they  were  well  armed  and  appointed  also,  with  the 
weapons  of  which  the  count  had  beguiled  his  sovereign ;  and  it  was  a 
grievous  sight  to  behold  such  good  soldiers  arrayed  against  their  country 
and  their  faith. 

The  Christians  pitched  their  tents  about  the  hour  of  vespers,  at  a  short 
league  distant  from  the  enemy,  and  remained  gazing  with  anxiety  and 
awe  upon  this  barbaric  host  that  had  caused  such  terror  and  desolation 
in  the  land :  for  the  first  sight  of  a  hostile  encampment  in  a  country 
disused  to  war,  is  terrible  to  the  newly  enlisted  soldier.  A  marvellous 
occurrence  is  recorded  by  the  Arabian  chroniclers  as  having  taken 
place  in  the  Christian  camp ;  but  discreet  Spanish  writers  relate  it  with 
much  modification,  and  consider  it  a  stratagem  of  the  wily  Bishop 
Oppas,  to  sound  the  loyalty  of  the  Christian  cavaliers. 

As  several  leaders  of  Uie  army  were  seated  with  the  bishop  in  his 
tent,  conversing  on  the  dubious  fortunes  of  the  approaching  contest,  an 
ancient  pilgrim  appeared  at  the  entrance.  He  was  bowed  down  with 
years,  his  snowy  beard  descended  to  his  girdle,  and  he  supported  his 
tottering  steps  with  a  palmer's  staff.  The  cavaliers  rose  and  received 
him  with  great  reverence  as  he  advanced  within  the  tent.  Holding  up 
his  withered  hand,  *  Wo,  wo  to  Spain  !'  exclaimed  he,  *  for  the  vial  of 
the  wrath  of  heaven  is  about  to  be  poured  out.  Listen,  warriors,  and 
take  warning.  Four  months  since,  having  performed  my  pilgrimage  to 
the  sepulchre  of  our  Lord  in  Palestine,  I  was  on  my  return  toward  my 
native  land.  Wearied  and  wayworn,  I  lay  down  one  night  to  sleep  be- 
neath a  palm  tree,  by  the  side  of  a  fountain,  when  I  was  awakened  by 
a  voice  saying  unto  me,  in  sofl  accents,  '  Son  of  sorrow,  why  sleepest 
thou  V  I  opened  my  eyes,  and  beheld  one  of  a  fair  and  beauteous 
countenance,  in  shining  apparel  and  with  glorious  wings,  standing  by 
the  fountain  ;  and  I  said,  <  Who  art  thou  who  callest  upon  me  in  this 
deep  hour  of  the  night  V 

*  *  Fear  not,'  replied  the  stranger,  <  I  am  an  angel  from  heaven,  sent 
to  reveal  unto  thee  the  fate  of  thy  country.  Behold  the  sins  of  Roderick 
have  come  up  before  Grod,  and  his  anger  is  kindled  against  him,  and  he 
has  given  him  up  to  be  invaded  and  destroyed.  Hasten  then  to  Spain,  and 
seek  the  camp  of  thy  countrymen.  Warn  them  that  such  only  shall 
be  saved  as  shall  abandon  Roderick  ;  but  those  who  adhere  to  him  shall 
share  his  punishment,  and  shall  fall  under  the  sword  of  the  invader.' ' 

The  pilgrim  ceased,  and  passed  forth  from  the  tent ;  certain  of  the 
cavaliers  followed  him  to  detain  him,  that  they  might  converse  further 
with  him  about  these  matters,  but  he  was  no  where  to  be  found.  The 
sentinel  before  the  tent  said,  *  I  saw  no  one  come  forth,  but  it  was  as  if 
a  blast  of  wind  passed  by  me,  and  there  was  a  rustling  as  of  dry 
leaves.' 

The  cavaliers  remained  looking  upon  each  other  with  astonishment. 
The  Bishop  Oppas  sat  with  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  ground,  and  shad- 
owed by  his  overhanging  brow.  At  length,  breaking  silence,  in  a  low 
and  faltering  voice,  ^  Doubtless,'  said  he, '  this  message  is  from  God  ; 
and  since  he  has  taken  compassion  upon  us,  and  given  us  notice  of  his 
impending  judgment,  it  behooves  us  to  hold  grave  council,  and  determine 
how  best  we  may  accomplish  his  will  and  avert  his  displeasure.' 
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The  chiefs  still  remained  silent,  as  men  confounded.  Among  them 
was  a  veteran  noble  named  Pelistes.  He  had  distinguished  himself  in 
the  African  wars,  fighting  side  by  side  with  Count  Julian,  but  the  latter 
had  never  dared  to  tamper  with  his  faith,  for  he  knew  his  stem  integ- 
rity. Pelistes  had  brought  with  him  to  the  camp  his  only  son,  who  had 
never  drawn  a  sword  except  in  tourney.  When  the  young  man  saw 
that  the  veterans  held  their  peace,  the  blood  mantled  in  his  cheek,  and, 
overcoming  his  modesty,  he  broke  forth  with  a  generous  warmth :  '  I 
know  not,  cavaliers,'  said  he,  <  what  is  passing  in  your  minds,  but  I  be- 
lieve this  pilgrim  to  be  an  envoy  from  the  devil ;  for  none  else  oould 
have  given  such  dastard  and  perfidious  counsel.  For  my  own  part,  I 
stand  ready  to  defend  my  king,  my  country,  and  my  faith.  I  know  no 
higher  duty  than  this,  and  if  God  thinks  fit  to  strike  me  dead  in  the 
performance  of  it,  his  sovereign  will  be  done  V 

When  the  young  man  had  risen  to  speak,  his  father  had  fixed  his  eyes 
upon  him  with  a  grave  and  stern  demeanor,  leaning  upon  a  two^ianded 
sword.  As  soon  as  the  youth  had  finished,  Pelistes  embraced  him  with 
a  father's  fondness.  *  Thou  hast  spoken  well,  my  son,'  said  he ;  « if  I 
held  my  peace  at  the  counsel  of  this  losel  pilgrim,  it  was  but  to  hear 
thy  opinion,  and  to  learn  whether  thou  wert  worthy  of  thy  lineage  and 
of  the  training  I  had  given  thee.  Hadst  thou  counselled  otherwise  than 
thou  hast  done,  hadst  thou  shown  diyself  craven  and  disloyal,  ao  help  me 
God,  I  would  have  struck  off  thy  head  with  this  weapon  which  I  hold 
in  my  hand.  But  thou  hast  counselled  like  a  loyal  and  a  Christian 
knight,  and  I  thank  God  for  having  given  me  a  son  worthy  to  perpetuate 
the  honors  of  my  line.  As  to  this  pilgrim,  be  he  saint  or  be  he  devil,  I 
care  not ;  this  much  I  promise,  that  if  I  am  to  die  in  defence  of  ray 
country  and  my  king,  my  life  shall  be  a  costly  purchase  to  the  fi)e. 
Let  each  man  make  the  same  resolve,  and  I  trust  we  shall  yet  prove 
the  pilgrim  a  lying  prophet.'  The  words  of  Pelistes  roused  the  spirits 
of  many  of  the  cavaliers ;  others,  however,  remained  full  of  anxious 
foreboding,  and  when  this  fearful  prophecy  was  rumored  about  the 
camp,  as  it  presently  was  by  the  emissaries  of  the  bishop,  it  spread  awe 
and  dismay  among  the  soldiery. 

On  the  following  day,  the  two  armies  remained  regarding  each  other 
with  wary  but  menacing  aspect.  About  noontide.  King  Roderick  sent 
forth  a  cliosen  force  of  five  hundred  horse  and  two  hundred  foot,  the 
best  armed  of  his  host,  to  skirmish  with  the  enemy,  that,  by  gaining 
some  partial  advantage,  they  might  raise  the  spirits  of  the  army.  They 
were  led  on  by  Theodomir,  the  same  Grothic  noble  who  had  signalised 
himself  by  first  opposing  the  invasion  of  the  Moslems. 

The  Christian  squadrons  paraded  with  fiying  pennons  in  the  valley 
which  lay  between  the  armies.  The  Arabs  were  not  slow  in  answering 
their  defiance.  A  large  body  of  horsemen  sallied  forth  to  the  enooun^ 
ter,  together  with  three  hundred  of  the  followers  of  Count  Julian.  There 
was  hot  skirmishing  about  the  field,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  river ;  many 
gallant  feats  were  displayed  on  either  side,  and  many  valiant  warrion 
were  slain.  As  the  night  closed  in,  the  trumpets  from  either  camp  sum- 
moned the  troops  to  retire  from  the  combat.  In  this  day's  cu^tion  the 
Christians  suffered  greatly  in  the  loss  of  their  distinguished  oavalien ; 
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for  it  is  the  noblest  spirits  who  venture  most,  and  lay  themselves  open 
to  danger ;  and  the  Moslem  soldiers  had  instructions  to  single  out  the 
leaders  of  the  adverse  host.  All  this  is  said  to  have  been  devised  by 
the  perfidious  Bishop  Oppas,  who  had  secret  communications  with  the 
enemy,  while  he  influenced  the  councils  of  the  king ;  and  who  trusted 
that  by  this  skirmishing  warfare  the  power  of  the  Christian  troops  would 
be  cut  off,  and  the  rest  disheartened. 

On  the  following  morning,  a  larger  force  was  ordered  out  to  skirmish, 
and  such  of  the  soldiery  as  were  unarmed  were  commanded  to  stand 
ready  to  seize  the  horses  and  strip  off  the  armor  of  the  killed  and  wounded. 
Among  the  most  illustrious  of  the  warriors  who  fought  that  day  was 
Pelistes,  the  Gothic  noble  who  had  sternly  checked  the  tongue  of  the 
Bishop  Oppas.  He  led  to  the  field  a  large  body  of  his  own  vassals  and 
retainers,  and  of  cavaliers  trained  up  in  his  house,  who  had  followed 
him  to  the  wars  in  Africa,  and  who  looked  up  to  him  more  as  a  father 
than  a  chieftain.  Beside  him  was  his  only  son,  who  now  for  the  first  time 
was  fleshing  his  sword  in  battle.  The  conflict  that  day  was  more  gene- 
ral and  bloody  than  the  day  preceding  ;  the  slaughter  of  the  Christian 
warriors  was  immense,  from  their  lack  of  defensive  armour ;  and  as 
nothing  could  prevent  the  flower  of  the  Grothic  chivalry  from  spurring 
to  the  combat,  the  field  was  strewed  with  the  bodies  of  the  youthful  nobles. 
None  suffered  more,  however,  than  the  warriors  of  Pelistes.  Their 
leader  himself  was  bold  and  hardy,  and  prone  to  expose  himself  to  dan- 
ger ;  but  years  and  experience  had  moderated  his  early  fire ;  his  son, 
however,  was  eager  to  distinguish  himself  in  this,  his  first  essay,  and 
rushed  with  impetuous  ardor  into  the  hottest  of  the  battle.  In  vain  his 
father  called  to  caution  him ;  he  was  ever  in  the  advance,  and  seemed 
unconscious  of  the  perils  that  surrounded  him.  The  cavaliers  and  vas- 
sals of  his  father  followed  him  with  devoted  zeal,  and  many  of  them 
paid  for  their  loyalty  with  their  lives.  When  the  trumpet  sounded  in 
the  evening  for  retreat,  the  troops  of  Pelistes  were  the  last  to  reach  the 
camp.  They  came  slowly  and  mournfully,  and  much  decreased  in 
number.  Their  veteran  commander  was  seated  on  his  war-horse,  but 
the  blood  trickled  from  the  greaves  of  his  armour.  His  valiant  son 
was  borne  on  the  shields  of  his  vassals ;  when  they  laid  him  on  the 
earth  near  to  where  the  king  was  standing,  they  found  that  the  heroic 
youth  had  expired  of  his  wounds.  The  cavaliers  surrounded  the  body 
and  gave  utterance  to  their  grief;  but  the  father  restrained  his  agony, 
and  looked  on  with  the  stem  resignation  of  a  soldier. 

Don  Roderick  surveyed  the  field  of  battle  with  a  rueful  eye,  for  it 
was  covered  with  the  mangled  bodies  of  his  most  illustrious  warriors ; 
he  saw,  too,  with  anxiety,  that  the  common  people,  unused  to  war,  and 
unsustained  by  discipline,  were  harassed  by  incessant  toils  and  dangers, 
and  were  cooling  in  their  zeal  and  courage. 

The  crafty  Bishop  Oppas  marked  the  internal  trouble  of  the  king,  and 
thought  a  favorable  moment  had  arrived  to  sway  him  to  his  purpose. 
He  called  to  his  mind  the  various  portents  and  prophecies  which  had 
forerun  their  present  danger.  *  Let  not  my  lord  the  king,'  said  .he, 
<  make  light  of  these  mysterious  revelations,  which  appear  to  be  so  dis- 
astrously fulfilling.     The  hand  of  Heaven  appears  to  be  against  us. 
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Destruction  is  impending  over  our  heads.  Our  troops  are  mde  fend 
unskilful,  but  slightly  armed,  and  muoh  cast  down  in  q>irit.  Bettar  a 
it  that  we  should  make  a  treaty  with  the  enemy,  and,  by  ffrantiDg  put 
of  his  demands,  prevent  the  utter  ruin  of  our  country.  If  mioh  comi- 
sel  be  acceptable  to  my  lord  the  king,  I  stand  ready  to  depart  upon  an 
embassy  to  the  Moslem  camp.' 

Upon  hearing  these  words,  Pelistes,  who  had  stood  in  nx>umful  silenoe, 
regarding  the  dead  body  of  his  son,  burst  forth  with  honest  indignatioQ. 
*  By  this  good  sword,'  said  he,  <  the  man  who  yields  such  dastara  ooon- 
sel  deserves  death  from  the  hand  of  his  countrymen  rather  than  from 
the  foe ;  and,  were  it  not  for  the  presence  of  the  king,  may  I  ibrfiut  nl- 
vation  if  I  would  not  strike  him  dead  upon  the  spot.' 

The  bishop  turned  an  eye  of  venom  upon  Peiistes.  '  My  lord,'  said 
he,  <  I,  too,  b^ar  a  weapon,  and  know  how  to  wield  it.  Were  the  king 
not  present  you  would  not  dare  to  menance,  nor  should  you  advanoe  ono 
step  without  my  hastening  to  meet  you.' 

The  king  interposed  between  the  jarring  nobles,  and  rebuked  the  im- 
petuosity of  Peiistes,  but  at  the  same  time  rejected  the  counsel  of  the 
bishop.  <  The  event  of  this  conflict,'  said  he,  <  is  in  the  hand  of  God; 
but  never  shall  my  sword  return  to  its  scabbard  while  an  infidel  innder 
remains  within  the  land.' 

He  then  held  a  council  with  his  captains,  and  it  was  determined  Id 
offer  the  enemy  general  battle  on  the  following  day.  A  herald  wm 
despatched  defying  Taric  ben  Zeyad  to  the  contest,  and  the  defiance  wm 
gladly  accepted  by  the  Moslem  chieftain.  Don  Roderick  then  formed 
the  plan  of  action,  and  assigned  to  each  commander  his  several  station, 
after  which  he  dismissed  his  officers,  and  each  one  sought  his  tent,  to 
prepare  by  diligence  or  repose  for  the  next  day's  eventful  contest. 

Taric  ben  Zeyad  had  been  surprised  by  the  valor  of  the  Chrifltiin 
cavaliers  in  the  recent  battles,  and  at  the  number  and  apparent  devotion 
of  the  troops  which  accompanied  the  king  to  the  field.  The  confident 
defiance  of  Don  Roderick  increased  his  surprise.  When  the  henid 
had  retired,  he  turned  an  eye  of  suspicion  on  Count  Julian.  *  Then 
hast  represented  thy  countrymen,'  said  he,  '  as  sunk  in  efieminaoy  and 
lost  to  all  generous  impulse  :  yet  I  find  them  fighting  with  the  counge 
and  the  strength  of  lions.  Thou  hast  represented  thy  king  am  detailed 
by  his  subjects,  and  surrounded  by  secret  treason,  but  I  b^old  histenti 
whitening  the  hills  and  dales,  while  thousands  are  hourly  flocking  to 
his  standard.  Wo  unto  thee  if  thou  hast  dealt  deceitfully  with  u%  or 
betrayed  us  with  guileful  words.' 

Don  Julian  retired  to  his  tent  in  great  trouble  of  mind,  and  fiMurcame 
upon  him  that  the  Bishop  Oppas  might  play  him  false ;  for  it  is  die  kc 
of  traitors  ever  to  distrust  each  other.  He  called  to  him  the  same  pige 
who  had  brought  him  the  letter  from  Florinda,  revealing  the  slory  of 
her  dishonor. 

<  Thou  knowest,  mv  trusty  page,'  said  he,  *  that  I  haTC  reared  thee  in 
my  household,  and  cherished  thee  above  all  thy  oompanions.  If  thon 
hast  loyalty  and  affection  for  thy  lord,  now  is  the  time  to  serve  hm- 
Hie  thee  to  the  Christian  camp,  and  find  thy  way  to  the  tent  of  tba 
Bishop  Oppas.    If  any  one  ask  thee  who  thou  ait,  tall  Uiem  thou  art  of 
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the  household  of  the  bishop,  and  bearer  of  missives  from  Cordova. 
When  thou  art  admitted  to  the  presence  of  the  bishop,  show  him  this  ring, 
and  he  will  commune  with  thee  in  secret.  Then  tell  him  Count  Julian 
greets  him  as  a  brother,  and  demands  how  the  wrongs  of  his  daughter 
Florinda  are  to  be  redressed.  Mark  well  his  reply,  and  bring  it  word 
for  word.  Have  thy  lips  closed,  but  thine  eyes  and  ears  open ;  and 
observe  every  thing  of  note  in  the  camp  of  the  king.  So  speed  thee  on 
thy  errand  —  away,  away  !' 

The  page  hastened  to  saddle  a  Barbary  steed,  fleet  as  the  wind,  and 
of  a  jet  black  color,  so  as  not  to  be  easily  discernible  in  the  night.  He 
girded  on  a  sword  and  dagger,  slung  an  Arab  bow  with  a  quiver  of 
arrows  at  his  side,  and  a  buckler  at  his  shoulder.  Issuing  out  of  the 
camp,  he  sought  the  banks  of  the  Guadalete,  and  proceeded  silently 
along  its  stream,  which  reflected  the  distant  fires  of  the  Christian  camp. 
As  he  passed  by  the  place  which  had  been  the  scene  of  the  recent  con- 
flict,  he  heard,  from  time  to  time,  the  groan  of  some  expiring  warrior 
who  had  crawled  among  the  reeds  on  the  margin  of  the  river ;  and 
sometimes  his  steed  stepped  cautiously  over  the  mangled  bodies  of  the 
slain.  The  young  page  was  unused  to  the  sights  of  war,  and  his  heart 
beat  quick  within  him.  He  was  hailed  by  the  sentinels  as  he  approached 
the  Christian  camp,  and,  on  giving  the  reply  taught  him  by  Count  Julian, 
was  conducted  to  the  tent  of  the  Bishop  Oppas. 

The  bishop  had  not  yet  retired  to  his  couch.  When  he  beheld  the 
ring  of  Count  Julian,  and  heard  the  words  of  his  message,  he  saw  that 
the  page  was  one  in  whom  he  might  confide.  *  Hasten  back  to  thy  lord/ 
said  he,  '  and  tell  him  to  have  faith  in  me,  and  all  shall  go  well.  As 
yet  I  have  kept  my  troops  out  of  the  combat.  They  are  all  fresh,  well 
armed,  and  well  appointed.  The  king  has  confided  to  myself,  aided  by 
the  princes  Evan  and  Siseburto,  the  command  of  a  wing  of  the  army. 
To-morrow,  at  the  hour  of  noon,  when  both  armies  are  in  the  heat  of 
action,  we  will  pass  over  with  our  forces  to  the  Moslems.  But  I  claim 
the  compact  made  with  Taric  ben  Zeyad,  that  my  nephews  be  placed  in 
dominion  over  Spain,  and  tributary  only  to  the  Caliph  of  Damascus.' 
With  this  traitorous  message  the  page  departed.  He  led  his  black  steed 
by  the  bridle  to  present  less  mark  for  observation,  as  he  went  stumbling 
along  near  the  expiring  fires  of  the  camp.  On  passing  the  last  outpost, 
when  the  guards  were  half  slumbering  on  their  arms,  he  was  overheard 
and  summoned,  but  leaped  lightly  into  the  saddle  and  put  spurs  to  his 
steed.  An  arrow  whistled  by  his  ear,  and  two  more  stuck  in  the  target 
which  he  had  thrown  upon  his  back.  The  clatter  of  swift  hoofs  echoed 
behind  him,  but  he  had  learnt  of  the  Arabs  to  fight  and  fly.  Plucking  a 
shaft  from  his  quiver,  and  turning  and  rising  in  the  stirrups  as  his 
courser  galloped  at  full  speed,  he  drew  the  arrow  to  the  head  and  launched 
it  at  his  pursuer.  The  twang  of  the  bow-string  was  followed  by  the 
crash  of  armour,  and  a  deep  groan,  as  the  horseman  tumbled  to  the 
earth.  The  page  pursued  his  course  with  further  molestation,  and  ar- 
rived  at  the  Moslem  camp  before  the  break  of  day. 

A  light  had  burned  throughout  the  night  in  the  tent  of  the  king,  and 
anxious  thoughts  and  dismal  visions  troubled  his  repose.  If  he  fell  into 
a  slumber,  he  beheld  in  his  dreams  the  shadowy  phantoms  of  the  necro- 
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mantic  tower,  or  the  injured  Florinda,  pale  and  dishevelled,  impiecatiiig 
the  vengeance  of  Heaven  upon  his  head.  In  the  mid-watohes  of  the 
night,  when  all  was  silent  except  the  footstep  of  the  sentinel,  pacing  be- 
fore his  tent,  the  king  rose  from  his  couch,  and  walking  forth  looked 
thoughtfully  upon  the  martial  scene  before  him.  The  pale  crescent  of 
the  moon  hung  over  the  Moorish  camp,  and  dimly  lighted  up  the  wind- 
ings of  the  Guadalete.  The  heart  of  the  king  was  heavy  and  oppressed ; 
but  he  felt  only  for  himself,  says  Antonio  Agapida,  he  thought  nothing 
of  the  perils  impending  over  the  thousands  or  devoted  subjects  in  the 
camp  below  him  ;  sleeping,  as  it  were,  on  the  margin  of  their  graves. 
The  faint  clatter  of  distant  hoofs,  as  if  in  rapid  flight,  reached  the  mon- 
arch's ear,  but  the  horsemen  were  not  to  be  descried.  At  that  very 
hour,  and  along  the  shadowy  banks  of  that  river,  here  and  there  gleam- 
ing with  the  scanty  nooonlight,  passed  the  fugitive  messenger  of  Count 
Julian,  with  the  plan  of  the  next  day's  treason. 

The  day  had  not  yet  dawned,  when  the  sleepless  and  impatient  monarch 
summoned  his  attendants  and  arrayed  himself  for  the  field.  He  then 
sent  for  the  venerable  Bishop  Urbino,  who  had  accompanied  him  to  tlie 
camp,  and,  laying  aside  his  regal  crown,  he  knelt  with  head  uncovered, 
and  confessed  his  sins  before  the  holy  man.  After  this  a  solemn  mass 
was  performed  in  the  royal  tent,  and  the  eucharist  administered  to  the 
monarch.  When  these  ceremonies  were  concluded,  he  besought  the 
archbishop  to  depart  forthwith  for  Cordova,  there  to  await  the  issue  of  the 
battle,  and  to  be  ready  to  bring  forward  reinforcements  and  supplies. 
The  archbishop  saddled  his  mule  and  departed  just  as  the  faint  blush  of 
morning  began  to  kindle  in  the  east.  Already  the  camp  resounded  with 
the  thrilling  call  of  the  trumpet,  the  clank  of  armor,  and  the  tramp 
and  neigh  of  steeds.  As  the  archbishop  passed  through  the  camp,  he 
looked  with  a  compassionate  heart  on  this  vast  multitude,  of  whom  to 
many  were  soon  to  perish.  The  warriors  pressed  to  kiss  his  hand,  and 
many  a  cavalier  full  of  youth  and  fire  received  his  benediction,  who 
was  to  lie  stiff  and  cold  before  the  evening. 

When  the  troops  were  marshalled  for  the  field,  Don  Roderick  pre- 
pared to  sally  forth  in  the  state  and  pomp  with  which  the  Gothic  kmgs 
were  wont  to  go  to  battle.  He  was  arrayed  in  robes  of  cold  brcx»de ; 
his  sandals  were  embroidered  with  pearls  and  diamonds ;  he  had  a  scep- 
tre in  his  hand,  and  he  wore  a  regal  crown  resplendent  with  inestimable 
jewels.  Thus  gorgeously  apparelled,  he  ascended  a  lof^  chariot  of 
ivory,  the  axle-trees  of  which  were  of  silver,  and  the  wheels  and  pole 
covered  with  plates  of  burnished  gold.  Above  his  head  was  a  canopy 
of  cloth  of  gold  embossed  with  armorial  devices,  and  studded,  with  prB> 
cious  stones.  This  sumptuous  chariot  was  drawn  by  milk-white  horses^ 
with  caparisons  of  crimson  velvet,  embroidered  with  pearls.  A  thou- 
sand  youthful  cavaliers  surrounded  the  car ;  all  of  the  noblest  blood  and 
bravest  spirit;  all  knighted  by  the  king's  own  hand,  and  sworn  to  defend 
him  to  the  last. 

When  Roderick  issued  forth  in  this  resplendent  state,  BOjn  an  Arabian 
writer,  surrounded  by  his  guards  in  gilded  armour  and  waving  pk 
and  scarfs  and  surcoats  of  a  thousand  dyes,  it  was  as  if  the  sun 
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emerging  in  the  dazzling  chariot  of  the  day  from  amidst  the  glorious 
clouds  of  morning. 

As  the  royal  car  rolled  along  in  front  of  the  squadrons,  the  soldiers 
shouted  with  admiration.  Don  Roderick  waved  his  sceptre,  and  ad- 
dressed  them  from  his  lofty  throne,  reminding  them  of  the  horror  and 
desolation  which  had  already  been  spread  through  the  land  by  the  inva- 
ders. He  called  upon  them  to  summon  up  the  ancient  valor  of  their 
race,  and  avenge  the  blood  of  their  brethren.  *  One  day  of  glorious 
fighting,'  said  he,  '  and  this  infidel  horde  will  be  driven  into  the  sea,  or 
will  perish  beneath  your  swords.  Forward  bravely  to  the  fight ;  your 
families  are  behind  you  praying  for  your  success ;  the  invaders  of  your 
country  are  before  you  ;  God  is  above  to  bless  his  holy  cause,  and  your 
king  leads  you  to  the  field.'  The  army  shouted  with  one  accord,  *  For- 
ward to  the  foe,  and  death  be  his  portion  who  shuns  the  encounter !' 

The  rising  sun  began  to  shine  alcxig  the  glistening  waters  of  the 
Guadalete  as  the  Moorish  army,  squadron  after  squadron,  came  sweep- 
ing down  a  gentle  declivity  to  tlie  sound  of  martial  music.  Their  tur- 
bans and  robes,  of  various  dyes  and  fashions,  gave  a  splendid  appearance 
to  their  host ;  as  they  marched,  a  cloud  of  dust  arose  and  partly  hid 
them  from  the  sight,  but  still  there  would  break  fortlwflashes  of  steel 
and  gleams  of  burnished  gold,  like  rays  of  vivid  ligmning,  while  the 
sound  of  drum  and  trumpet,  and  the  clash  of  Moorish  cymbal,  were  as 
the  warlike  thunder  within  that  stormy  cloud  of  battle. 

As  the  armies  drew  near  each  other  the  sun  disappeared  among  gath- 
ering clouds,  and  the  gloom  of  the  day  was  increased  by  the  columns  of 
dust  which  rose  from  either  host.  At  length  the  trumpet  sounded  for 
the  encounter.  The  battle  commenced  with  showers  of  arrows,  stones, 
and  javelins.  The  Christian  foot-soldiers  fought  to  disadvantage,  the 
greater  part  being  destitute  of  helm  or  buckler.  A  battalion  of  light 
Arabian  horsemen,  led  by  a  Greek  renegade  named  Magued  el  Rumi, 
careered  in  front  of  the  Christian  line,  launching  their  darts,  and  then 
wheeling  off  beyond  the  reach  of  the  missiles  hurled  after  them.  Theo- 
domir  now  brought  up  his  seasoned  troops  into  the  action,  seconded  by 
the  veteran  Pelistes,  and  in  a  little  while  the  battle  became  furious  and 
promiscuous.  It  was  glorious  to  behold  the  old  Grothic  valor  shining 
forth  in  this  hour  of  fearfbl  trial.  Wherever  the  Moslems  fell,  the 
Christians  rushed  forward,  seized  upon  their  horses,  and  stripped  them 
of  their  armour  and  their  weapons.  They  fought  desperately  and  suc- 
cessfully, for  they  fought  for  their  country  and  their  faith.  The  battle 
raged  for  several  hours ;  the  field  was  strown  with  slain,  and  the  Moors, 
overcome  by  the  multitude  and  fury  of  their  foes,  began  to  falter. 

When  Taric  beheld  his  troops  retreating  before  the  enemy,  he  threw 
himself  before  them,  and,  rising  in  his  stirrups,  *  Oh,  Moslems !  con- 
querors of  Africa  !'  cried  he,  *  whither  would  you  fly  ?  The  sea  is  be- 
hind you,  the  enemy  before  ;  you  have  no  hope  but  in  your  valor  and 
the  help  of  God.     Do  as  I  do  and  the  day  is  ours  !' 

With  these  words  he  put  spurs  to  his  horse  and  sprang  among  the 
enemy,  striking  to  right  and  left,  cutting  down  and  destroying,  while  his 
steed,  fierce  as  himself,  trampled  upon  the  foot  soldiers  and  tore  them 
with  his  teeth.     At  this  moment  a  mighty  shout  arose  in  various  parts 
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of  the  field ;  the  noontide  hour  had  arrived.  The  Bishop  Omaa  with 
the  two  princes,  who  had  hitherto  kept  their  bands  out  of  die  fight,  sud- 
denly went  over  to  the  enemy,  and  turned  their  weapons  upon  their  as- 
tonished countrymen.  From  that  moment  the  fortune  of  the  day  wis 
changed,  and  the  field  of  battle  became  a  scene  of  wild  confusion  and 
bloody  massacre.  The  Christians  knew  not  whom  to  contend  with,  or 
whom  to  trust.  It  seemed  as  if  madness  had  seized  upon  their  frieiids 
and  kinsmen,  and  that  their  worst  enemies  were  among  themselves. 

The  courage  of  Don  Roderick  rose  with  his  danger.  Throwing  off 
the  cumbrous  robes  of  royalty,  and  descending  from  his  car,  he  spraoff 
upon  his  steed  Orelia,  grasped  his  lance  and  buckler,  and  endeavored 
to  rally  his  retreating  troops.  He  was  surrounded  and  assailed  by  a 
multitude  of  his  own  traitorous  subjects,  but  defended  himself  with  won- 
drous prowess.  The  enemy  thickened  around  him  ;  his  loyal  band  of 
cavaliers  were  slain,  bravely  fighting  in  his  defence ;  the  last  that  was 
seen  of  the  king  was  in  the  midst  of  the  enemy,  dealing  death  at  eveiy 
blow. 

A  complete  panic  fell  upon  the  Christians ;  they  threw  away  their 
arms  and  fled  in  all  directions.  They  were  pursued  with  dreadful 
slaughter,  until  the  darkness  of  the  night  rende^d  it  impossible  to  dis- 
tinguish friend  from  foe.  Taric  then  called  off  his  troops  from  the  pur- 
suit, and  took  possession  of  the  royal  camp ;  and  the  couch  which  had 
been  pressed  so  uneasily  on  the  preceding  night  by  Don  Roderick,  now 
yielded  sound  repose  to  his  conqueror. 

On  the  morning  after  the  battle,  the  Arab  leader,  Taric  ben  Zeyad, 
rode  over  the  bloody  field  of  the  Gaudalete,  strewed  with  the  ruins  of 
those  splendid  armies,  which  had  so  lately  passed  like  glorious  pageants 
along  the  river  banks.  There  Moor  and  Christian,  horseman  anoborse^ 
lay  gashed  with  hideous  wounds ;  and  the  river,  still  red  with  blood, 
was  filled  with  the  bodies  of  the  slain.  The  gaunt  Arab  was  as  a  wdf 
roaming  through  the  fold  he  had  laid  waste.  On  every  side  his  eye 
revelled  on  the  ruin  of  the  country,  on  the  wrecks  of  hieiughty  Spain. 
There  lay  the  flower  of  her  youthful  chivalry,  mangled  and  destroyed, 
and  the  strength  of  her  yeomanry  prostrated  in  the  dust.  The  Gothic 
noble  lay  confounded  with  his  vassals ;  the  peasant  with  the  prince ;  all 
ranks  and  dignities  were  mingled  in  one  bloody  massacre. 

When  Taric  had  surveyed  the  field,  he  caused  the  spoils  of  the  dead 
and  the  plunder  of  the  camp  to  be  brought  before  him.  The  booty  was 
immense.  There  were  massy  chains,  and  rare  jewels  of  gold ;  pearls 
and  precious  stones ;  rich  silks  and  brocades,  and  all  other  luxurious 
decorations  in  which  the  Gothic  nobles  had  indulged  in  the.  latter  times 
of  their  degeneracy.  A  vast  amount  of  treasure  was  likewise  found, 
which  had  been  brought  by  Roderick  for  the  expenses  of  the  war. 

Taric  then  ordered  that  the  bodies  of  the  Moslem  warriors  should  be 
interred ;  as  for  those  of  the  Christians,  they  were  gathered  in  heaps, 
and  vast  pyres  of  wood  were  formed,  on  which  they  were  consumed. 
The  flames  of  these  pyres  rose  high  in  the  air,  and  were  seen  afitr  off  in 
the  night ;  and  when  the  Christians  beheld  them  from  the  neighboring 
hills  they  beat  their  breasts  and  tore  their  hair,  and  lamented  over  thsm 
as  over  the  funeral  fires  of  their  country.    The  carnage  of  that  battle 
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infected  the  air  for  two  whole  months,  and  bones  were  seen  l3m3g  in 
heaps  upon  the  field  for  more  than  forty  years ;  nay,  when  a^es  had  past 
and  gone,  the  husbandman,  turning  up  the  soil,  would  still  find  frag- 
ments  of  Gothic  cuirasses  and  helms,  and  Moorish  scimitars,  the  relics 
of  that  dreadful  fight. 

For  three  days  the  Arabian  horseman  pursued  the  flying  Christians, 
hunting  them  over  the  face  of  the  country  ;  so  that  but  a  scanty  num- 
ber of  that  mighty  host  escaped  to  tell  the  tale  of  their  disaster. 

Taric  ben  Zeyad  considered  his  victory  incomplete  so  long  as  the 
Gothic  monarch  survived ;  he  proclaimed  great  rewards,  therefore,  to 
whomsoever  should  bring  Roderick  to  him,  dead  or  alive.  A  diligent 
search  was  accordingly  made  in  every  direction,  but  for  a  long  time  in 
vain ;  at  length  a  soldier  brought  to  Taric  the  head  of  a  Christian  war- 
rior, on  which  was  a  cap  decorated  with  feathers  and  precious  stones. 
The  Arab  leader  received  it  as  the  head  of  the  unfortunate  Roderick, 
and  sent  it,  as  a  trophy  of  his  victory,  to  Musa  ben  Nosier,  who,  in  like 
manner,  transmitted  it  to  the  caliph  at  Damascus.  The  Spanish  histo- 
rians, however,  have  always  denied  its  identity. 

A  mystery  has  ever  hung  and  ever  must  continue  to  hang,  over  the 
fate  of  King  Roderick,  in  that  dark  and  doleful  day  of  Spain.  Whether 
he  went  down  amidst  the  storm  of  battle,  and  atoned  for  his  sins  and 
errors  by  a  patriot  grave,  or  whether  he  survived  to  repent  of  them  in 
hermit  exile,  must  remain  matter  of  conjecture  and  dispute.  The  learned 
Archbishop  Rodrigo,  who  has  recorded  the  events  of  this  disastrous 
field,  affirms  that  Roderick  fell  beneath  the  vengeful  blade  of  the  traitor 
Julian,  and  thus  expiated  with  his  blood  his  crime  against  the  hapless 
Florinda  ;  but  the  archbishop  stands  alone  in  his  record  of  the  fact.  It 
seems  generally  admitted  that  Orelia,  the  favorite  war-horse  of  Don 
Roderick,  was  found  entangled  in  a  marsh  on  the  borders  of  the  Gauda- 
lete,  with  the  sandals  and  mantle  and  royal  insignia  of  the  king  lying 
close  by  him.  The  river  at  this  place  ran  broad  and  deep,  and  was  en- 
cumbered with  the  dead  bodies  of  warriors  and  steeds ;  it  has  been  sup- 
posed therefore,  that  he  perished  in  the  stream ;  but  his  body  was  not 
found  within  its  waters. 

When  several  years  had  passed  away,  and  men's  minds,  being  re- 
stored to  some  degree  of  tranquillity,  began  to  occupy  themselves  about 
the  events  of  this  dismal  day,  a  rumor  arose  that  Roderick  had  escaped 
from  the  carnage  on  the  banks  of  the  Gaudalete,  and  was  still  alive.  It 
was  said,  that  having  from  a  rising  ground  caught  a  view  of  the  whole 
field  of  battle,  and  seen  that  the  day  was  lost,  and  his  army  flying  in 
all  directions,  he  likewise  sought  his  safety  in  flight.  It  is  added,  that 
the  Arab  horsemen,  while  scouring  the  mountain  in  quest  of  fugitives, 
found  a  shepherd  arrayed  in  the  royal  robes,  and  brought  him  before  the 
conqueror,  believing  him  to  be  the  king  himself.  Count  Julian  soon  dis- 
pelled the  error.  On  being  questioned,  the  trembling  rustic  declared 
that  while  tending  his  sheep  in  the  folds  of  the  mountains,  there  came  a 
cavalier  on  a  horse  wearied  and  spent  and  ready  to  sink  beneath  the 
spur ;  that  the  cavalier  with  an  authoritative  voice  and  menacing  air  com- 
manded  him  to  exchange  garments  with  him,  and  clad  himself  in  his 
rude  garb  of  sheep-skin,  and  took  his  crook  and  his  scrip  of  provisions, 
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and  continued  up  the  rugged  defiles  of  the  mountaina  leading  towaidi 
Castile,  until  he  was  lost  to  view. 

This  tradition  was  fondly  cherished  by  many,  who  olung  to  the  belief 
in  the  existence  of  their  monarch  as  their  main  hope  for  the  redemptioo 
of  Spain.  It  was  even  afRrmed  that  he  had  taken  refuge  with  many  of 
his  host,  in  an  island  of  the  '  Ocean  sea,'  from  whence  he  might  yet  re- 
turn, once  more  to  elevate  his  standard,  and  battle  for  the  reoovexy  of 
his  throne. 

Year  after  year,  however,  elapsed  and  nothing  was  heard  of  Don 
Roderick  ;  yet,  like  Sebastian  of  Portugal,  and  Arthur  of  Bngland,  his 
name  continued  to  be  a  rallying  point  for  popular  faith,  and  the  mysteiy 
of  his  end  to  give  rise  to  romantic  fables.  At  length,  when  generadoD 
after  generation  had  sunk  into  the  grave,  and  near  two  oenturies  had 
passed  and  gone,  traces  were  said  to  be  discovered  that  threw  a  light  od 
the  final  fortunes  of  the  unfortunate  Roderick.  At  that  time,  Don  Al- 
phonso  the  Great,  King  of  Leon,  had  wrested  the  city  of  Yiseo  in  Luai- 
tania  from  the  hands  of  the  Moslems.  As  his  soldiers  were  ranging 
about  the  city  and  its  environs,  one  of  them  discovered  in  a  field,  out- 
side of  the  walls,  a  small  chapel  or  hermitage,  with  a  aepulohre  in  front, 
on  which  was  inscribed  this  epitaph  in  Gothic  characters : 

HlC    EEQUIESCIT    RUDERICUS, 

ultimus  rex  gothorum.  . 

Here  lies  Roderick, 
The  last  King  of  the  Gtoths. 

It  has  been  believed  by  many  that  this  was  the  veritable  tomb  of  the 
monarch,  and  that  in  this  hermitage  he  had  finished  his  days  in  solitary 
penance.  The  warrior,  as  he  contemplated  the  supposed  tomb  of  the 
once  haughty  Roderick,  forgot  all  his  faults  and  errors,  and  shed  a  sol- 
dier'i^  tear  over  his  memory  ;  but  when  his  thoughts  turned  to  Count 
Julian,  his  patriotic  indignation  broke  forth,  and  with  his  dagger  he  in- 
scribed a  rude  malediction  on  the  stone. 

<  Accursed,'  said  he,  *  be  the  impious  and  headlong  vengeance  of  the 
traitor  Julian.  He  was  a  murderer  of  his  king ;  a  destroyer  of  hie 
kindred  ;  a  betrayer  of  his  country.  May  his  name  be  bitter  in  eveiy 
mouth,  and  his  memory  infamous  to  all  generations.' 

Here  ends  the  legend  of  Don  Roderick. 


lines 
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Fair  maid  of  Argos !  drv  thy  tean,  nor  ihim 

The  briffht  embrace  of  Sattun's  amorooi  ion. 

PourM  from  high  Heaven  athwart  thy  braaen 

Jove  bends  propitious  in  a  glittering  numer: 

Take,  gladly  take,  the  boon  the  Fates  impart; 

Press  the  gilt  treasure  to  thy  panting  heart: 

And  to  thy  venal  sex  this  truth  unflud. 

How  few,  like  Danae,  grasp  both  god  and  gold.  j.  imzts. 
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Calm  be  thy  slumben,  fitithM  Teay, 

CaUn  in  thv  bed 
Low-gathered  unaemeath  the  clay. 
Where  they  have  laid  thy  boneB  away, 

And  left  thee  —dead ! 

No  common  doff,  dear  Trat,  wert  thou 

In  life's  short  age ; 
For  irutmct  shone  upon  thy  brow, 
And  something  in  thy  deep  bow-wow 

Proclaimed  the  sage. 

When  uffly  curs  at  evening  made  . 

Trieir  hideous  wail, 
Mutely  thy  musinf  eye  surveyed 
Bright  themes  for  Uiought  around  displayed. 

Perched  on  thy  taU. 

Oft  have  I  seen  thy  vision  turned 

Up  to  the  skies. 
Where  thy  intelligence  discerned 
In  all  the  little  stars  that  burned. 

Strange  mysteries. 

And  then,  thy  keen  glance  fixed  on  one 

That  glimmered  fiur ; 
*  If  souls  of  men  live  when  they  're  gone,' 
Thou  thought'st,  *  why  not  of  dogs  when  flown. 

In  yonder  star? 

*  Though  diverse  in  our  natures,  yet 

It  do  n't  ensue 
That  other  judgment  we  should  meet. 
Because  we  muster  four  good  feet 

Instead  of  two. 

'  And  if  in  some  lifht,  wanton  freak 

Of  Nature^  mind, 
She  planted  hair  upon  our  back, 
And,  in  capricious  mood,  did  tack 
A  tail  behind : 

'  It  matters  not    That  coat  of  hair 

Is  veiy  thin ; 
But  the  habiliment  we  wear 
To  warm  the  heart  from  wintry  air. 

We  have  within. 

*  Ah,  no !  what  selfish  man  wouM  have 

For  him  alone. 
To  us  a  title  Nature  gave : 
We  tbo  shall  live  beyond  the  grave, 

When  we  are  gone.' 

Now,  when  at  twilight's  solemn  hour. 

O'er  field  and  lea, 
I  see  the  dov-star  gently  poor 
Its  beamy  light  ~  a  goklen  shower— 

I  think  of  theS ! 
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And  well,  I  wot,  thy  ipacioos  mind. 
With  journey  brief, 

Hath  mounted  like  a  breath  of  wind ; 

And  thou  art  in  that  orb  enshrined, 
A  thing  of  life. 

Then  peace  be  with  thine  aihet,  IVuT, 
In  their  long  rest : 

Faithfhl  wert  thou  in  thy  short  day ; 

And  now,  that  thou  art  passed  away, 
I  know  thou  'rt  bksst 
PitUbvrgk,  March,  1844. 


A      DREAM 


Thu  accident  ia  not  unlike  my  dream ;  belief  of  it 
Oppresses  me  already. 


Upon  a  certain  clear  and  starry  night  of  unbroken  tranquility  and 
peace,  in  the  month  of  September,  in  me  year  of  Grace  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  thirty  and  two ;  I,  John  Waters  of  man's  E^state,  Gen- 
tleman, dreamed  a  Dream.  And  lest  I  might  be  forced,  like  the  mat 
Babylonian  monarch  of  yore,  to  say  <  the  thing  is  gone  from  me/ 1  re- 
solved while  a  vague  remembrance  yet  rested  in  my  thoughtSi  to  reooid 
if  possible  some  lasting  memorial  of  it. 

Now,  more  than  one  half  of  the  average  number  of  yeara,  assigned 
by  computation  to  a  generation  of  our  race,  have,  since  that  point  of 
time,  rolled  into  the  rearward  hemisphere  of  Eternity;  trials  and 
changes,  deep  and  stem  and  manifold,  have  rent  and  desolated  this  Aoaie 
not  rmde  with  hands,  and  have  exercised  and  broken  the  spirit  that  it 
supposed  to  be  contained  witliin  it ;  yet  the  slight  memorandum,  writtn 
at  that  time,  lies  unchanged  before  me,  and  gives  evidence  of  the  com- 
paratively impassible  duration  of  inert  matter  over  man ;  whose  homsi 
and  whose  abiding-place  is  not  of  earth ! 

It  is  not  tliat  I  can  hope  to  describe  my  sensations  of  that  nighli  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  impart  them  to  the  contemplative  spirit  that  mar 
read  this  sketch,  and  to  afibrd  pleasure  at  all  comparable  with  that  whioh 
I  enjoyed ;  but  I  have  thought  that  I  might  by  the  recital  awaken  soms 
gratifying  recollections  of  still  higher  Sittings  of  the  imagination  into 
the  regions  of  unlimited  Fancy ;  where  the  pleasure  has  been,  as  was 
mine,  alike  unbounded  and  pure. 

In  an  Existence  like  ours,  where  so  mueh  is  ideal ;  where  so  many 
things  are  feared,  that  never  come  to  pass ;  hoped  for,  that  are  never  ro- 
alized ;  enjoyed,  that  are  impalpable  to  sense ;  where  that,  which  by 
common  convention  is  called  substantial  and  real,  is  very  fiur  in&rioor 
to  that  which  is  falsely  termed  illusory  and  vain ;  where  life  borden  on 
immortality  ;  and  the  spiritual  world  so  closely  overhangs  the  natural, 
that  it  is  as  difficult  to  separate  them  as  it  is  in  Switzerland  to  know 
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which  is  Alps  and  which  is  Heaven ; there  may  oftentimes  be  much 

pleasure,  perhaps  some  instruction,  in  a  Dream. 

What  should  we  say  of  dreams,  if  our  eyes  could  but  once  have  been 
opened  upon  the  bright  intellectual  fancies,  and  anticipations ;  or  upon 
the  spiritual  movements,  of  some  of  those  by  the  side  of  whose  supine  and 
deserted  forms  it  may  have  been  our  privilege  to  watch  ;  but  who,  on 
waking  into  restored  consciousness,  remember  not  what  they  may  have 
seen,  or  imagined,  or  may  perhaps  have  accomplished,  in  their  sleep  ? 

How  often,  within  the  compass  of  our  own  minds,  do  we  not  find 
thoughts  and  images  that  spring  from  sources  that  we  cannot  trace ! 
Have  we  not  more  than  once  been  called  upon  to  perform  some  act  of 
life,  important  to  ourselves,  or  perchance  to  others ;  or  been  in  some  in- 
cidental circle  of  friends,  or  of  persons  who  were  strangers  until  then ; 

or  walked  upon  some  lonely  patn  in  Europe all  for  the  first  time  as 

we  suppose,  and  yet  have  we  not  had  it  irresistibly  borne  in  upon  our 
minds,  that  we  have  done  all  this  before !  signed  the  same  paper  in  the 
same  presence  !  heard  the  same  voices  speak  the  same  words !  noticed 
the  same  faces  in  the  same  positions  !  or  recognized  the  mountains  per- 
haps, and  the  trees,  the  landscape,  the  rocks,  the  very  brook,  as  acquain- 
tances of  old;  although  the  broad  Atlantic  had  never  yet  been  crossed 
by  us  before except  in  spirit ! 

Did  you  never  in  the  day  or  night  dream  yourself  to  be  upon  some 
lofty  overhanging  precipice  ?  did  you  never  in  imagination  look  down 
over  its  extreme  verge  upon  the  dark  coast  that  skirts  the  foot  of  it,  so 
far  below  you  that  you  only  distinguish  the  Rocks  themselves  by  the 
white  foam  of  the  blue  wave  that  breaks  over  them  ?  Did  you  never 
hold  by  a  bush  while  you  were  bending  over  this  awful  verge,  listening 
to  the  low  roar  of  the  deep  and  distant  waters,  and  perceive  the  Eagle 

itself  soaring  mid- way  only  up  the  cliff and  while  you  grew  chill 

with  the  thoughts  of  depth,  and  danger,  and  distance  from  relief,  did 
you  never  feel  the  bush  give  way  and  the  gravel  slide  from  beneath 
you,  and  the  whole  mass  come  thundering  down  from  earth  to  ocean  ? 

One  throb  is  given  to  madness  and  in  the  next  you  wake  and  find  the 
body  in  security  although  perhaps  in  pain.  Have  you  been  in  actual 
danger  ?  do  you  believe  that  you  have  been  ?  If  not,  why  do  you  im- 
mediately pray  to  God  and  bless  Him  at  such  moments  for  his  protec- 
tion and  care  of  you  ?  Is  it  not  that  while  the  body  has  been  quies- 
cent, the  excursive  Soul  has  been  in  spiritual  presence  on  the  edge  of 
that  beetling  and  stupendous  height  ? 

Suppose,  as  the  mother  sits  beside  the  small  bed,  drinking  with  her  eyes 
that  draught  of  ecstatick  pleasure  which  only  Woman's  heart  can  taste, 
she  could  perceive  the  spirit  of  her  boy,  rising  from  the  body  that  it 
leaves  behind  in  roseate  sleep,  a  thousand  times  more  beautiful  than  it 
and  yet  the  same ;  and  still  her  own  ;  and  taking  upon  himself,  as  of 
his  proper  right,  the  grace  and  charm  of  *  a  young  and  rose-lipped  che- 
rub,' should  chase,  (and  all  within  her  sight,)  the  rainbow-butterfiies  of 
Paradise  across  its  swards  of  velvet,  and  laugh  in  music  to  express  his 

Suppose  that  to  the  husband  it  should  be  given  to  behold  his  Wife — the 
pure  in  heart !  —  walking  like  a  seraph  in  the  Spiritual  Life,  as  the  ear* 
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liest  light  of  morning  moves  along  the  hill-tops;  her  countenance  M 
tified  with  salvation'  and  joy  unfolding  itself  at  her  approach  :  he  sees 
and  follows  her  as  she  enters  into  grottoes  of  shells,  compared  with  which 
all  flowers  of  Earth  are  mere  attempts  at  colour !  She  listens  to  choin 
of  angels,  joining  worthily  with  them  in  the  celestial  chaunt !  and  when 
the  hearts  of  both  are  elevated  by  the  anthem  strain,  she  kneels  in  soli- 
tude and  prays  for  him  in  words  that  rise  to  Heaven^  a  grateful  and 
accepted  incense ! 

Regard  in  silence  those  features  of  the  young  and  beautiful  upon  the 
bed  of  slow  consuming  death ;  with  what  a  grace  do  they  not  awake 
from  the  momentary  trance  of  sleep !  thoughts,  not  given  to  be  revealed, 
have  been  garnered  by  tliat  precious  spirit  as  it  hath  soared  upward  to- 
ward the  Heaven  that  is  now  bending  with  a  summons  unto  everlasting 
Life  !  How  gently  yet  how  touchingly  do  not  its  glances  and  its  last 
regrets  pass  through  the  diaphanous  covering  that  remains  to  it  of  mor- 
tality, upon  the  friend  who  gazes  in  equal  love  and  wonder  at  its  side ! 
how  like  the  light  within  the  vase !  how  sublimated  the  expression !  how 
intent,  how  occupied  that  long  look  !  how  effulgent  that  passage  of  hope! 
how  intimate,  how  exalted  must  have  been  the  communion,  when  gleams 
of  Faith  and  Joy,  too  beautiful  for  utterance,  indicate  the  redeemed  soul 
just  fluttering  to  ascend  in  '  robes  made  white  in  the  blcxxi  of  the 
Lamb !' 

Are  not  these  and  such  as  these,  imaginations,  communions,  capa- 
cities, employments  of  the  soul  in  Dreams  ?  Ah !  if  what  is  called  the 
Sleep  of  Death  be  mysterious,  be  awful,  be  sublime,  be  beautiful  at 
times ;  how  much  more  so, — when  the  form  lies  waiting  to  be  revivified 
by  the  quick  return  of  the  excursive  spirit, —  how  much  more  so  is  the 
Sleep  of  Life ! 

I  was  lying  in  my  bed,  in  a  deep  delicious  repose,  in  my  own  bed, 
without  either  care,  or  cold,  or  gout,  to  molest  me  even  in  my  dreams ; 
I  hud  been  occupied  during  the  evening  with  some  elementary  algebrai- 
cal processes  in  the  company  of  my  dear  son  who  was  to  prepare  them 
for  examination  at  school  on  the  following  day  and  who  had  succeeded 
in  arriving  at  correct  results,  had  copied  off  his  work,  and  packed  it  in 
his  satchel  for  the  morning. 

Mctliought,  while  I  slept,  my  son  and  I  stood  together  hand  in  hand  in 
the  Church  where  we  were  accustomed  to  worship^  We  were  very 
near  tlie  altar,  but  with  our  faces  directed  toward  the  organ  and  front 
gallery.  There  is  in  my  mind  some  recollection  pf  anc^ber  perscHi,  I 
believe  our  Rector,  near  us  but  a  little  behind  us. 

Presently  the  surface  of  the  gallery  extended  itself  in  breadth  and 
height,  so  greatly  as  to  cover  the  entire  organ-lofl  with  it's  increased 
plane,  and  it  became  an  immense  practising- board,  such  as,  upon  a  small 
scale,  teacher»of  mathematics  use  to  resolve  problems  upon  ibr  the  in- 
struction of  a  class,  and  it  immediately  assumed  the  deep  slate-coloured 
hue  that  such  boards  arc  frequently  painted. 

And  now  there  arranged  themselves  upon  this  board,  in  white  charao- 
ters,  problem  after  problem  in  Equation ;  the  Rule  in  which  we  had  been 
exercising.  I  cannot  describe  the  celerity  with  which  these  problons 
were  stat^  upon  the  board,  and  worked  out  to  the  intense  gratificatiaQ  of 
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my  son  and  myself;  the  most  difficult  and  apparently  unequal  quanti- 
ties being  with  the  rapidity  of  thought  interchanged  neutralized  reduced 
and  determined,  so  that  what  seemed  at  the  outset  extremely  involved, 
became  lucid  as  day,  and  the  unknown  quantities  made  specific  to  our 
perfect  satisfaction  in  an  instant  of  time. 

We  were  delighted  with  the  lesson.  I  felt  the  hand  of  my  son  gently 
pressing  mine,  as  he  was  accustomed  to  do  when  he  would  evince  his 
satisfaction  at  any  thing  we  examined  successfully  together ;  and  we 
agreed  with  each  other  to  cherish  the  recollection  of  these  elucidations 
for  future  practice. 

Tuniing  again  toward  the  board,  we  found  it  entirely  freed  from  any 
trace  of  what  had  been  wrought  upon  it.  And  now,  in  a  manner  which 
I  have  no  possible  means  of  imparting  to  the  Reader,  the  good  and  evil 
of  Life  formed  the  specific  and  the  unknown  quantities  that  were  wrought 
out  upon  the  board.  Problem  succeeded  problem,  formed  out  of  various 
conditions  of  life,  with  the  same  rapidity  as  those  in  Arabicks  had  been, 
an(i  though  vastly  more  complicated,  with  the  same  satisfactory  result. 
Every  variety  and  combination  of  circumstances  in  life  seemed  exhibi- 
ted ;  positive  negative  neutral  in  a  moment ;  until  certain  trials  and 
occurrences  led  to  certain  virtues,  with  the  same  precision  as  in  the  pre- 
ceding series  of  demonstrations  x  had  for  example  been  shewn  to  be 
equal  to  8.  Our  joy  was  beyond  expression  in  words ;  we  embraced 
each  other  and  I  well  remember  saying,  <  My  dear  Hal,  this  is  Truth ; 
positive  Truth  ;  moral,  but  as  certain  and  as  irrefragible,  as  any  mathe- 
matical Truth  is  or  ever  can  be  shewn  to  be.' 

We  turned  again  toward  the  Board,  and  another  course  altogether  of 
demonstrations  passed  over  the  surface  of  it,  and  was  made  scrutable  to 
our  perceptions.  By  one  process  the  illimitable  power  of  God  was 
borne  in  upon  my  apprehension  with  a  vividness  of  conception  that  I  had 
never  felt  before. 

By  anotlier  I  well  remember  Truth  and  Wisdom  were  shewn  to  be 
one  and  the  same,  and  all  Truth  to  proceed  from  and  to  be  an  attribute  of 
God.  By  anotlier.  Infinite  Justice,  deduced  from  Infinite  Power  and  In- 
finite Truth,  was  arrived  at,  as  His  essential  and  necessary  quality. 
Again,  the  revealed  Word  of  God  as  declared  in  the  Bible  was  estab- 
lisheci  in  my  mind  as  the  irresistible  result  of  another  process ;  and, 
although  several  had  intermediately  passed  over  the  Board,  this  was  I 
think  the  last.  The  Board  faded,  the  figure  at  our  side  disappeared,  we 
were  out  of  church,  and  presently  I  awoke,  arid  lo !  it  was  a  Dream  ! 
But  the  recollection  of  that  dream  has  never  faded  from  my  memory, 
and  I  trust  that  the  influences  of  it  may  never  be  lost. 

My  mind  for  some  time  previous  had  been  much  afllicted  with  con- 
siderations and  doubts  respecting  the  free  agency  of  man,  and  the  truth 
of  the  Scriptures  so  far  as  they  relate  to  everlasting  punishment,  and  to 
tlie  prescience  of  God.  These  doubts  had  been  infused  in  conversa- 
tion by  the  reasoning  of  an  eminent  lawyer.  If  you  believe  in  the  doc- 
trine of  everlasting  punishment  said  he,  and  believe  also  in  the  prescience 
of  God,  and  in  His  Omnipotence,  must  you  not  admit  that  God  might 
prevent  the  sinner  from  entering  at  all  into  this  world  of  probation  ?  into 
this  world  of  trial  which  is  to  prove  too  severe  for  his  powers  of  resis- 
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tance  ?  If  I  know  that  a  candle  that  I  purpose  lighting  will,  from  any 
accident,  or  by  any  other  hand  after  I  shall  have  light^  it,  be  made  to 
bum  my  neighbor's  house;  am  I  not  in  some  degree  participant  or 
accessary  to  the  consequence  if  I  persist  in  the  intention  ?  Why  is 
man  to  be  made  subject  to  consequences  more  direful  to  him  than  if  he 
had  never  been  born  at  all  into  this  world  of  evil  ?  He  has  had  no  voice 
in  determining  his  mission  into  it,  nor  has  his  will  been  consulted  in  the 
creation  of  his  spirit,  nor  in  the  qualities  with  which  that  spirit  is  en- 
dued ;  his  existence  also  in  a  state  of  indulgence  of  wicked  impulse,  how 
short  and  limited  it  has  been ;  and  how  frequently  mingled  with  the  dis- 
position  if  not  with  repeated  Efibrt  toward  goodness ;  sluill  he  for  twenty 
years  of  vice,  be  subjected  to  everlasting  punishment  ?  how  can  this 
consist  with  Divine  Justice  and  Mercy  ?  You  say  that  he  has  had  the 
free  option  of  good  and  evil ;  possibly  so ;  but  he  has  not  chosen  the 
good,  he  has  not  adopted  the  course  that  leads  to  everlasting  happiness, 
and  his  everlasting  misery  might  have  been  prevented ;  why  then  should 
he  have  been  called  into  being  ?  Is  not  this  misery  ordained  to  him, 
since  it  is  not  prevented,  and  since  it  has  always  been  apparent  as  the 
result  of  life  to  the  creative  power  which  must  know,  and  which  could 
prevent,  and  has  yet  determined  to  create  ? 

Now  these  doubts  were  weighing  on  my  heart  when  I  first  stood  be- 
fore that  board ;  and  when  I  had  left  the  church,  they  were  all  re- 
moved.    They  had  made  themselves air,  into  which  they  vanished. 

My  hands  were  clasped  together  in  pleasure  at  the  relief;  and  when  I 
awoke,  a  sensation,  the  purest  perhaps  that  life  affords,  had  entire  pos- 
session of  my  heart,  my  mind,  my  soul.  It  was  that  gentle,  yet  etherial 
sensation  —  that  yellow-green  of  the  ransomed  spirit — when  gratitude 
that  has  never  drawn  a  chain  behind  it,  gratitude  free  as  joy,  gratitude 
beautiful  as  hope,  melts  into  love  toward  Him,  *  who  first  hath  loved  us!' 

*  Parent  of  Hcavon !  ^cat  Blaster  of  mankind ! 
Where'er  Thy  urovidence  directs,  behold 
My  ifteps  with  cueerful  resignation  torn ! 
Fate  leads  the  willing,  drags  the  backward  on. 
Why  should  I  mourn,  when  griering  I  must  bear } 
Or  take  with  guilt  what,  guiltless,  I  might  share!' 

JODN    WaTMS. 


LIN9S        TO        BLUMIN8. 

When  day  g^ves  place  to  sweeter  ni^ht, 

And  twinkling  Htars  come  out  on  high, 
Like  HentinelB  in  armor  bright, 

To  watch  amid  the  ebon  sky; 

Hii^h  in  the  north  thine  eye  will  see 

That  loTwly  star^  w^hone  steady  beam 
Shall  look  into  thy  heart,  and  be  » 

l^e  phantom  of  thy  troubled  dream. 

1  love  thee  not :  though  once  thy  heart 

Beat  in  warm  answer  to  my  own ; 
Like  strangers  we  shall  meet  and  part, 
And  I  shall  tread  my  way  alone. 
Brooklyn,  L,  L  Ham*  Vow  ansaBi. 
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PISTLE      TO      THE      EDITOR. 

Dear  Kniok  :  Were 't  not  for  leverence  due 

From  inch  as  I  to  such  as  yon, 

I  really  oould  not  choose  but  swear 

To  think  that  e'en  a  millionaire, 

With  piles  enough  of  brick  and  stone 

To  make  a  city  of  his  own, 

And  brood  domains  in  simple  fee. 

Or  held  in  pledge  as  mortgagee, 

And  scrip  whose  outspread  folds  would  cover 

His  native  Hesse-Darmstadt  over ; 

Should  have  withal  the  hard  assurance 

To  hold  a  Son  of  Song  in  durance. 

Why,  as  I' lately  sauntered  out 

To  see  what  Gotham  was  about, 

Just  below  Ni]ux>'a,  west  southwest. 

In  a  prosaic  street  at  be«t, 

I  chanced  upon  a  lodge  so  small, 

So  Lilliputian-like  in  all, 

That  Argus,  hundred-eyed  albeit. 

Might  pass  a  hundred  tmies,  nor  see  it. 

Agog  to  see  what  manikin 
Had  shrined  his  household  gods  therein. 
With  step  as  light  as  tip-toe  fiiiry's 
I  stole  riglit  in  among  tne  Lares. 
There  in  the  cosiest  of  nooks. 
Up  to  his  very  eyes  in  books, 
Sat  a  lone  wight,  nor  stout  nor  lean. 
Nor  old  nor  young,  but  just  between, 
Poring  along  the  figured  columns 
Of  those  most  unmelodious  volumes, 
Intently  as  if  there  and  then 
He  conned  the  fate  of  gods  and  meiL 
Methought  that  brow  so  full  and  fair 
Was  formed  the  poet's  wreadi  to  wear ; 
And  as  those  eyes  of  azure  hue. 
One  moment  lined,  met  my  view, 
Gay  worlds  of  starry  thouditB  appeared 
In  their  blue  depths  serenely  sphered. 
Just  then  the  voice  of  one  unseen. 
All  redolent  of  Hippocrene, 
Stole  forth  so  sweetly  on  the  air, 
I  felt  the  Muse  indeed  was  there. 
And  feel  how  much  her  words  divine 
Must  lose,  interpreted  by  mine. 

For  shame,  it  said,  Firz-GftXENE,  for 
To  yield  thee  to  inglorious  thrall, 

And  leave  the  troph jr  of  thy  fame 
Without  itB  crowning  capital! 

The  sculptor,  bard,  as  well  may  trust 
To  shape  a  form  for  glory's  snrine. 

If,  ceasing  with  the  breathing  bust^ 
He  leave  unwrougfat  the  brow  divine. 

How  oft  the  lavish  Muse  has  jgrrieved 
O'er  hopes  thy  early  years  inspired. 

And  sighed  that  he  who  much  received. 
Forgot  that  much  would  be  required. 

But  not  too  late,  if  heeded  yet. 
The  voice  that  chides  thy  mute  repose. 

And  bids  thee  pay  at  last  the  debt 
Thy  genius  to  Parnassus  owes. 
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T  is  not  enough  that  pride  may  urge 

Thy  claims  to  memory's  grateful  lore. 
And  boast,  as  rapt  from  Lethe's  sui^ge, 

Tlie  Suliote  and  the  Tuscarore. 

Nay,  bard,  thy  own  land's  mighty  dead 

Deser\'e  a  nobler  hymn  from  thee. 
Than  bmvest  of  the  brave  that  bled 

At  Laspi  or  Thermopylae. 

Remember,  then,  thy  young  renown, 

Thy  country's  dead,  thy  muse's  sigh; 
And  bid  thy  vigorous  manhood  crown 

What  youthiul  genius  reared  so  high ! 

Still  to  his  tank  the  bard  applied, 

Unrecked,  unheeded  all  beside  ; 

And  as  he  closed  Ids  balance-sheet, 

I  heard  his  murmuring  lips  repeat : 

*  Three  hundred  thousand,  city  rents. 

Item  a  hundred,  seven  per  cents, 

Add  cash,  another  hundred,  pay 

From  bonds  and  notes  paid  off  this  day, 

And  eke  from  drafts  at  sight  for  dues 

Just  credited  to  land  accrues, 

Whose  rental  stretches  on  and  on 

From  Aroostook  to  Oregon ; 

Total,  a  semi-million  clear 

Income  received  for  one  short  year ! 

Aladdin's  wealth  scarce  mounted  faster 

At  its  spring-tide  than  thine,  ^tW  05tot.  ^v.  r  r. 
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II  T    UAV  a     VON     SPIXailL. 


T^o  !  here  is  Sprints  again,  the  dainty  goddess  come  back  to  see  what 
AVinter  lias  been  doing  for  so  many  months  in  forest  and  meadow,  on  the 
broad  hill-side  and  in  the  valley.  The  old  ice-king  has  had  a  merry 
time  of  it,  playing  with  the  long  branches  of  the  graceful  maiden -like 
elm,  and  wrestling  with  the  gnarled  and  haughty  oak.  You  might  have 
heard  him  roaring  in  the  depths  of  the  woods,  had  you  been  here,  vene- 
rable Deidrich,  day  and  night  for  a  sevennight,  apparently  just  for  the 
sake  of  making  a  noise,  and  compelling  the  obeisance  of  the  forest 
Like  any  other  demagogue,  he  gains  attention  by  his  blusterings.  How 
lowly  that  young  poplar  bent  before  him,  while  the  old  hemlocks  scarcely 
deigned  a  show  of  reverence  !  When  you  were  in  your  youth,  and  the 
world  seemed  larger  than  now,  did  you  not  feel  more  of  respect  and 
awe  for  the  great  man  than  you  now  do  ?  Ah  !  well-a-day  !  how  little 
is  the  world's  esteem  worthy  of  care !  Ambition  climbs  the  dizzy  steeps 
of  fame  ;  the  young  and  inexperienced,  whose  admiration  is  not  worth 
a  straw,  applaud  ;  but  the  wise,  for  whose  good-will  Ambition  toils,  look 
on  with  indifference ;  for  they  know  the  emptiness  of  human  greatness. 
But  while  we  stop  to  moralize,  the  reader  grows  a-weary  ;  and  even 
thou,  DEiDRicn,  who  art  so  constitutionally  polite,  compressest  thy  labial 
muscles,  and  thumpest  nervously  the  floor  with  thy  gold-headed  walking 
stick.     What  a  pity  that  we  cannot  talk  nonsense  gracefully ! 
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Tliere,  now,  all  this  time  has  the  damsel  Spring  been  awaiting  our 
commands,  shivering  mayhap  in  her  scanty  drapery,  while  we  have 
been  prating.  So  it  is  the  world  over.  The  best  intentioned  forget  the 
claims  of  others,  listening  to  the  sweet  music  of  their  own  sweet  voices. 
Deidrich,  you  ought  to  be  here  in  the  country  to  see  what  Hans  and 
Peter  are  doing  *  at  this  present.' 

Just  back  of  the  house,  (we  are  at  the  old  Homestead,)  the  snow  has 
melted  away,  and  an  impatient  crocus  is  just  peeping  up  to  get  a  look 
at  the  warm  sun.  The  spruce,  at  whose  foot  it  grows  all  the  winter 
long,  has  kindly  extended  one  of  its  lower  branches  over  it,  to  shield  it 
from  the  frost,  and  now  straitens  it  up  again  to  give  the  poor  little  plant 
a  glimpse  or  two  of  the  warm  blue  sky  and  the  golden  sun.  And  here, 
on  the  southern  side  of  the  house,  the  windows  are  thrown  up,  and  the 
door  of  tlie  wing  swung  open  for  the  first  time  in  four  long  months. 
Tliere,  Peter,  in  the  side  of  the  wing  where  you  see  the  ends  of  two  or 
tlirce  bricks  protruding  from  a  circular  hole  in  the  clapboards,  is  the 
nest  of  a  pair  of  wrens  that  year  after  year  come  back  to  rear  a  new 
family,  and  chirp  and  chatter  away  the  summer,  when  their  labors  have 
ceased.  If  it  were  a  few  weeks  later,  you  might  get  acquainted  with 
the  comical  little  occupants,  who  are  as  brisk  and  busy  as  if  tliey  were 
not  in  reality  great  grand-parents  to  a  whole  republic  of  wrens.  See  I 
on  the  top  of  the  wood-shed,  how  proudly  the  old  rooster  struts  along 
the  weather-board,  enjoying  the  discomfiture  of  his  wives,  who  have 
been  trying  for  this  half-hour  from  the  corn-house  steps  to  reach  the 
same  desirable  elevation.  And  ever  and  anon  he  crows  to  answer  the 
tumultuous  cackle  of  the  plebeian  fowl  in  the  barn-yard,  with  whom  he 
never  mingles,  save  when  a  hawk  threatens  them  with  common  danger ; 
and  then,  forgetting  all  his  aristocracy,  he  seeks  the  same  sheltering 
apple-tree  or  clump  of  briars  in  the  fence-corner,  where  the  enemy  can- 
not penetrate.  Friend  Peter,  just  buckle  on  your  over-shoes  and  come 
with  me  through  the  back  gates  which  have  stood  open  all  winter  to 
allow  ingress  to  huge  sled-loads  of  fire- wood.  Tread  carefully  over 
the  soft  snow  which  *  slumps'  at  every  step,  and  let  us  take  a  look  at  the 
barn-yard  down  yonder,  across  the  way  from  the  farm-house. 

Now  is  there  not  some  poetry  here  ?  That  yoke  of  brindle  oxen 
standing  under  the  dripping  eaves  chewing  their  cud  ;  can  you  not  see 
gladness  in  their  broad  faces  ?  There  is  old  Line-back,  the  cow  that 
fifteen  years  ago  used  to  have  the  same  corner.  I  wonder  if  she  recog- 
nizes me  ?  She  is  graver  than  the  other  cows  ;  red  and  black,  around 
her  butt ;  the  tuft  of  wool  on  her  horns  shows  that  she  retains  her  old 
spirit,  and  does  not  allow  tlie  dainty  sheep  that  crowd  "around  us,  to  pick 
out  the  most  savory  portions  of  her  hay,  without  asserting  her  rights  of 
priority.  There,  flocking  in  the  hay-loft  door,  over  the  cow-house,  are 
the  cackling  multitude  which  we  heard  awhile  ago.  They  were  pro- 
bably instigated  to  their  clamor  by  the  *  cut-cut-ca-da-cut'  of  some 
young  hen  who  had  laid  the  first  egg  of  the  season.  The  rest  replying, 
no  doubt,  that  they  severally  had  done  the  same  at  some  spring-time 
anterior,  but  now  for  the  first  time  thought  of  mentioning  so  trifling  a 
circumstance.  Peter  sagely  opines  that  they  are  holding  a  tea  party  ! 
Let  us  drop  into  the  '  grain-bam'  and  see  what  Hans'  little  brothers  are 
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raising  such  a  ohildren's  noise  about.  There  goes  Jim  fiom  the  highest 
scaffold  into  the  straw  at  the  bottom  of  the  'deep  bay.'  Billy  is  just 
preparing  to  jump  too ;  and  Sid,  a  little  more  lazy,  is  but  half  up  the 
upper  ladder.  Sid  sees  us,  and  without  saying  a  word,  begins  to  climb 
down  again.  This  draws  Billy's  attention,  and  crying  '  Hans  has  ooroe 
home !  Hans  has  come !'  springs  off,  half  smothering  poor  Jim  in  his 
descent.  There,  now,  Peter,  after  seeing  me  kiss  my  brothers,  do  n't 
accuse  me  of  possessing  a  cold  heart,  merely  because  I  do  n't  happen  ta 
love  the  women.  What  is  a  woman,  but  flesh  and  blood  after  all  ?  Do 
you  think  those  black,  flashing  eyes  and  rosy  cheeks  and  swelling  bosom, 
and  those  warm  lips  which  breathe  soft  deceit  the  while  you  press  them, 
are  any  thing  more  than  <  common  clay  ?  I  have  seen  many  lovely 
ones,  yet  as  Byron  hath  it : 

*  Maidens,  like  motha,  are  erer  caught  by  flare. 
And  Mammon  wins  his  way  where  serapb  might  deqittr.' 

I  wish,  friend  Peter,  tliat  we  could  stay  a  fortnight  to  enjoy  the  open- 
ing of  spring,  but  as  we  must  wend  our  way  eastward  dav  affer  to- 
morrow, we  will  resign  ourselves  to  fate,  and  make  the  best  of  it.  Look 
down  into  the  valley  where  Green  Brook  comes  singing  and  buhUing 
out  from  the  deep  shade  of  the  hemlocks  into  the  open  meadows !  The 
snow  has  melted  away  from  its  margin,  and  the  brown  sward  is  smiling 
in  the  cheerful  aflcmoon  sun.  There,  on  that  tall  stuihp,  (xi  the  other 
side,  sits  a  sentinel  crow,  while  his  companions  are  strolling  about 
catching  up  dainties  which  the  frost  and  snow  have  hid  from  their  visioa 
the  winter  long.  Hurra !  hurra !  see  over  the  edge  of  Pine  Hill  come 
the  first  pigeons  of  the  season  from  the  warm  south !  Look  how  they 
rise  and  fall  again  in  their  easy  flight,  as  they  pass  up  the  valley  and  go 
whirring  in  among  the  dense  evergreens.  I  told  you  we  should  see 
pigeons  soon,  but  you  thought  it  too  early.  We  will  have  spCHt  to-mor- 
row, if  it  is  warm.  For  the  present,  let  us  see  whether  Hans'  old 
fowling-piece  is  still  safe  from  rust.  Here  it  stands  behind  his  bed-room 
door,  dressed  up  like  an  old  maid  for  a  sailing  party,  all  in  flannels. 
There,  Peter,  is  a  true  *  stubb-and-twist,'  and  the  lock^  although  rather 
out  of  fashion,  are  still  as  elastic  as  ever.  This  Hans  himself  will  use 
to-morrow  ;  for  it  is  an  old  friend  and  might  feel  hurt  to  be  entrusted 
to  the  care  of  a  stranger.  Here,  Jim,  run  down  to  Ck}lonel  H3rde's  uid 
borrow  his  long  double-barrel ;  but  do  n't  tell  him  that  pigeons  have  been 
seen,  or  he  will  want  to  use  it  himself.  Gret  a  cannister  of  Dupont, 
and  half  a  dozen  pounds  of  No.  4  shot.  None  of  the  fine  mustard-seed 
or  robin,  but  the  heavy  duck-shot,  that  will  enter  at  twenty  rods.  Tint 
is  the  kind  for  pigeons,  their  feathers  are  so  compact ;  for  if  you  fire  St 
them  flying,  you  might  as  well  toss  tumip-seed  at  them  as  to  shoot  fine 
shot  that  will  glance  from  their  sleek  feathers  like  drops  of  rain.   - 

Here  comes  Jim,  with  the  colonel's  gun.  Is  it  not  a  grand  one  f  Now 
for  cleaning  the  pieces,  and  filling  the  flasks  and  shot-belts.  Look  out, 
or  you  will  scald  your  fingers  with  the  hot  water.  A  litde  more  soap^ 
and  the  barrels  are  as  clean  as  a  silver  thimble.  Snap !  These  are 
fine  caps :  put  this  box  into  your  pocket,  or  we  shall  forget  it.  Let  as 
look  out  at  the  sunset  before  tea,  and  then  go  to  bed  early,  that  we  may 
be  up  in  season  for  to-morrow's  sport. 
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How  broadly  and  slowly  the  sun  sinks  behind  the  forest !  The  glowing 
points  of  his  diadem  reach  to  the  zenith,  and  the  purple  clouds  that  float 
around  the  west,  dazzle  the  eye  as  they  lie  in  contrast  with  the  soft  blue 
sky.    How  bland  the  air  is,  like  that  of  summer !   We  can  almost  drink  it. 

Well,  mother,  I  am  glad  to  be  at  home  again  at  the  tea-table.  Here, 
Peter,  do  n't  look  sad  now  because  you  are  not  at  yourown  home.  We 
will  go  up  in  the  summer  and  view  Lake  Erie  in  its  beauty  and  vastness, 
and  stroll  along  the  beach,  beneath  the  overhanging  cedars  and  larches, 
and  the  broad-leafed  chestnuts.  Whose  voice  is  that  in  the  entry  ?  Why, 
Kate,  how  do  you  do !  Never  mind,  if  you  are  married,  you  need  n't 
start  so.  I  'm  an  old  friend,  you  know,  and  your  lips  are  as  tempting 
as  ever !  Ah  !  I  forgot  there  were  strangers  by.  Madam  Von  Rosen- 
backer  :  Herr  von  Geist,  a  man  after  my  own-  heart.  Well,  Kate,  you 
have  n't  altered  much  from  what  you  were  when  we  used  to  pick  black- 
berries together.  Indeed,  I  have  lost  the  bottle  of  wine ;  you  only 
escaped  though  by  three  days  over  the  six  months  that  I  limited  your 
marriage  to.  You  shall  have  the  champaigne,  and  I  will  come  up  in 
the  summer  to  bring  it,  and  will  buy  an  indulgence  from  the  tee-total 
society  long  enough  to  drink  it  with  you.  Now  that  she  is  gone,  Peter, 
let  me  ask  if  you  do  n't  think  her  a  glorious  woman  ?  Her  large  blue 
eyes,  her  soft  flaxen  hair  and  rosy  cheeks,  and  tall  graceful  figure,  make 
her  *  splendid.'  Peter,  she  was  the  first  girl  that  1  ever  *  set  my  face 
against,'  as  poor  Power  used  to  say ;  and  now,  old  bachelor  as  I  am,  I 
envy  her  husband. 

To  bed  we  go,  and  Somnus  touches  our  eyes  with  his  wand  of  poppies. 
Ye  gods  !  how  sweet  and  soft  a  bed  at  home  is,  after  travelling  till  one's 
bones  ache  with  jolting  stages  and  jarring  rail-cars  ! 

Up !  up !  friend  Peter ;  here  we  are  abed,  while  daylight  is  glim- 
mering through  the  blinds.  Just  put  your  head  out  here  at  this  window 
and  snuff  the  fresh  spring  air.  Hear  the  roaring  of  Fish  Creek  as  it 
comes  up  over  the  wooded  hills.  By  no  means  !  Do  n't  suppose  for  the 
sixtieth  part  of  a  minute  that  I  intend  to  hurry  you  away  without  break- 
fast ;  but  you  must  step  down  into  the  kitchen,  where  the  girl  has  pre- 
pared us  a  strong  cup  of  coffee  ;  as  good,  no  doubt,  as  Mother  Bee  used 
to  provide  for  our  matin  meal  on  College  Hill.  Here,  Dancer,  you  must 
have  some  breakfast  too. 

Well,  are  we  all  ready  ?  Powder^  shot,  and  caps  enough,  and  every 
thing  in  order  ?  Eh !  Peter,  what  are  you  twisting  your  mouth  about  ? 
Ah,  yes,  indeed,  I  forgot.  Here's  a  dozen  Principes  to  use  as  occasion 
may  offer,  and  especially  after  dinner ;  which  is  to  be  sent  up  with  the 
rest  into  the  sugar-bush,  where  we  will  rendezvous  about  one  o'clock, 
and  in  the  afternoon  help  *  sugar  off.'  See  the  sunlight  on  the  bams 
yonder ;  how  warm  it  looks !  Look  off  on  that  hill-side,  where  the  snow 
lies  so  deep !  How  like  a  speck  of  gold  it  shimmers  to  the  eye  ?  and 
there  goes  Dancer  on  the  crust,  as  if  he  enjoyed  the  freshness  of  the 
air,  and  the  warm  sunlight.  Let  us  try  the  crust  too,  and  if  it  will  bear 
us,  we  shall  save  time  by  going  across  lots.  Here  we  go,  with  our  heels 
crunching  the  glittering  pavement,  leaving  scarcely  a  vestige  of  our 
tread,  the  frost  of  last  night  has  so  effectually  congealed  it.    Yonder 
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across  this  valley  which  the  hills  prevent  our  seeing  from  tbe  house,  is 
the  sugar-bush,  sloping  to  the  south.  The  canal  we  first  crossed  leads 
to  the  old  mills  down  to  the  right  yonder,  where  you  see  that  .grove  of 
black-cherry  trees,  and  the  little  house  on  the  knoll.  The  mist  that  you 
see  to  the  left,  rises  from  the  mill-dam,  the  monotonous  hum  of  whose 
falling  waters  you  have  heard  for  some  time.  This  is  Furnace  Creek, 
whose  swift  current  harbors  the  most  beautiful  trout.  That  crow  ycmder 
on  the  dry  hemlock  is  calling  to  his  mate,  and  the  speckled  wood-pecker 
is  tapping  away  at  that  old  beech,  that  the  nice  insects  within  its  decayed 
interior  may  come  out  to  make  him  a  breakfast.  Hark !  do  .you  not  hear 
the  drum  of  that  partridge  ?  He  is  up  there  in  that  thicket  of  young 
beeches  and  hemlocks,  on  the  other  side  of  the  road.  ,  As  you  hear  the 
slow,  measured  drum  which  he  gives  at  first,  and  which  he  hastens  into 
a  whirr  like  distant  thunder,  does  not  *  The  old  Man's  Counsel'  come  fresh 
to  your  memory,  and  almost  ringing  in  your  ear  ?  Ah !  this  is  the  gloiy 
of  true  poetry,  that  it  clothes  the  commonest  things  with  a  new  interest,  and 
forever  after  they  become  objects  of  love,  at  least  of  meditation.  Who 
that  has  read  the  same  author's  '  Lines  to  a  Waterfowl,'  doies  not  gaze 
with  other  than  a  sportsman's  pleasure  upon  even  a  wild  duck,  if  it  flies 
past  him  after  sunset.  But  there  goes  a  flock  of  pigeons,  and  here  over 
our  heads  ;  one !  two !  three  !  more  than  a  hundred  in  each  !  What  a 
rushing  sound  their  wings  make !  They  fly  too  high  for  us  just  now : 
but  wait  till  we  get  on  the  cleared  hill  yonder  to  the  right  of  tiie  sugar- 
bush,  and  we  shall  have  rare  sport  as  they  emerge  from  the  trees  and 
skim  along  the  edge  of  the  *  clearing.' 

Here  we  are  in  the  sugar-bush.  Are  these  not  noble  trees  ?  For 
how  many  years  have  they  stood  thus  interlocking  their  strong  boughs 
like  brethren  !  While  Columbus  was  asking  a  supper  for  his  boy  at 
the  convent  door,  three  centuries  and  a  half  ago,  these  same  trees  were 
here,  scarcely  younger  than  now.  Yonder  is  the  hill  we  saw  from  the 
rude  bridge  below  the  mill-dam.  Let  us  clamber  over  the  log-fence  and 
get  into  the  clearing. 

Well,  Peter,  this  hill  that  we  are  on  is  just  one  mile  from  home,  though 
it  looks  not  half  tlic  distance.  Is  this  not  a  glorious  view  ?  Hill  and 
valley  spread  out  like  a  map  before  us !  The  snow  lies  in  patches  upon 
the  fields,  and  the  sun  is  lighting  up  the  tinned  spire  of  the  village 
clmrch,  which,  as  the  stage  passed  it  yesterday,  you  thought  looked  like 
a  superannuated  old  man  with  a  martin-ca£:e  upon  his  crooked  back. 
There  is  the  old  homestead  looking  at  us  through  the  locusts  that  sur- 
round it,  and  there  are  the  orchards  off  to  the  right,  which  in  a  few 
weeks  will  be  white  with  blossoms.  Now,  steady,  my  boys !  Do  you 
see  that  flock  of  pigeons  ?  Wait  till  they  pass  us,  that  our  shot  may 
take  effect  on  their  backs.  Whang  !  hack  ! !  bang ! ! !  What !  three 
barrels  off  and  only  a  handful  of  tail-feathers !  How  they  opened  as 
we  fired,  as  if  to  let  the  shot  go  through.  Hist !  do  n't  stir !  Look  up 
softly  into  the  dry  top  of  this  hemlock,  right  over  our  heads :  four,  five, 
six !  all  in  a  huddle.  I  '11  fetch  some  of  them  with  my  last  barrsL 
Snap!  fiz!  confound  the  cap !  Hold  still,  they  see  us.  I 've  got  a  freaii 
cap  on :  bang !  Here  comes  one,  tumbling  through  the  limbs  on  to  the 
snow.    Is  he  not  a  handsome  bird ;  with  his  glossy  purple  bieast  and 
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slender  blue  neck !  Load  quickly,  and  let  us  be  ready  for  the  next 
flock. 

Hear  them  scream  and  coo  in  the  wood  to  the  right.  Hear  the  leaves 
crackle  down  on  that  slope  where  the  snow  is  off  under  those  tall  beeches. 
The  ground  is  fairly  blue  with  them.  Softly  there  over  the  dry  brush  ! 
See  them  turning  up  the  leaves  for  beech-nuts :  they  are  all  moving 
this  way.  Down,  behind  this  log :  they  are  not  twenty  yards  ofr.  Cock 
both  barrels ;  and  now  fire !  What  a  stunning  sound  they  make,  like 
the  roaring  of  a  tornado !  Look,  they  have  settled  down  again  on  the 
other  side  of  the  ravine.  Well,  here,  Peter,  what  do  you  think  of  the 
fun  now  ?  —  fourteen  cock  pigeons  and  one  hen,  to  be  divided  between  us. 
This  is  what  /  call  sport :  none  of  your  reed-birds  and  meadow-larks, 
such  as  cockney  sportsmen  frighten  away  from  the  fields  of  Jersey  or 
Long-Island.  Here  they  come  again  by  scores.  Now  let  us  see  how 
good  a  shot  you  are.  Two  cocks  on  the  topmost  branch  of  that  old 
maple,  full  forty  yards  to  the  trunk.  No,  no!  don't  get  any  nearer,  for 
they  sec  you.  Well  done !  Hear  him  thump  on  the  leaves ;  and  here 
comes  the  other,  fluttering  round  and  round  like  a  shuttlecock.  Ten 
to  one  that  you  shot  him  through  the  head.  There !  I  told  you  so !  His 
wings  are  not  hurt,  but  a  shot  has  cut  away  his  bill.  Here,  Dancer, 
do  n't  bite  him  so,  but  bring  him  here !  Chick,  chick,  churr !  Mister 
Red-squirrel,  we  '11  *  give  you  a  few,'  as  Jared  used  to  say.  On  that 
knot  in  the  green  hemlock,  he  sits  with  his  tail  spread  out  over  his  head, 
for  all  the  world  like  a  young  miss  in  a  high-backed,  old-fashined  easy- 
chair.  Well,  we  wont  harm  him,  for  the  sake  of  the  associations  his 
comical  appearance  awakens. 

Dancer  is  barking  down  in  the  ravine.  There  he  comes !  as  if  he  were 
crazy ;  he  is  on  the  track  of  a  hare !  Do  you  see  that  pair  of  slender 
ears  pricked  up  behind  the  roots  of  that  fallen  tree  ?  Let  me  try  my 
skill  at  a  long  shot.  I  've  hit  them,  that's  poz  !  No,  I  have  n't  either  ; 
for  the  nimble-footed  thing  is  scudding  away  round  the  hill  as  safe  as 
if  I  had  not  wasted  my  loading  on  her. 

This  sunken  cask  down  here  where  the  water  wells  up  through  the 
white  sand,  used  to  be  the  father  of  the  cool  spring  water  for  the  uses 
of  the  Homestead,  and  was  conveyed  the  whole  distance  in  *  pump-logs.' 
You  can  see  the  end  of  one.  with  an  iron  band  sunk  into  it,  sticking  out 
of  the  earth.  This  spring,  however,  has  been  long  exchanged  for  one 
on  higher  ground,  and  the  wooden  logs  for  lead  pipe,  half  as  expensive, 
and  not  half  so  healthy.  Just  pop  over  that  chip-munk,  whose  head  is 
peeping  out  of  the  ground  at  the  foot  of  the  maple  sapling.  Too  cruel ! 
Well  done !  you  are  growing  compassionate  all  at  once.  Look  out  for 
your  head !  I  declare,  you  escaped  narrowly !  That  dead  limb  would 
have  dispersed  all  your  theology,  had  it  struck  your  head.  Well,  Dancer, 
what  are  you  staring  at  ?  Do  you  think  the  old  tree  dropped  one  of  its 
limbs  on  purpose  ?  Ah,  ha  !  I  see  !  Peter,  do  you  see  that  tuft  of  dark 
moss  in  the  crotch  of  that  largest  maple :  well,  I  am  going  to  shoot  at 
it  for  sport,  so  here  goes !  I  ihouglU  it  was  a  black  squirrel ;  how 
he  leaps  from  the  top  boughs.  Hurrah !  here  we  go  over  logs  and 
through  bushes ;  the  squirrel  still  ahead  of  us,  springing  from  tree  top 
to  tree  top.     How  he  rattles  down  the  dry  splinters  as  he  scratches  up 
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that  dead  hemlock.  Now  we  've  got  him !  Go  round  on  the  other  ado 
of  the  tree  and  he  will  dodge  back  this  way,  and  I  shall  get  a  crack  at 
him.  But  he  do  n't  though !  He  must  have  a  hole  up  there.  Sure 
enough,  there  is  one  !  Let  me  get  this  old  bough  broken  in  two,  and  I 
will  start  him.  Now  be  ready,  and  shoot  him  as  he  comes  out.  The 
old  tree  is  hollow  all  the  way  up ;  it  sounds  as  I  strike  like  an  old  basi- 
drum.  There  !  he 's  out !  blaze  away  !  Not  that  time  time  did  700 
hit  him.  That 's  better!  see  him  hang  by  one  leg !  here  he  comes! 
*  dead  as  a  door  nail !'  Thump !  how  he  struck  the  ground.  What  a 
tail  he  has ! 

And  now  we  are  at  the  '  boiling  place.'  Two  strong  beech  crotches 
are  driven  into  the  ground,  about  twelve  feet  apart,  and  a  strong  pole  is 
laid  over  them,  some  five  feet  from  the  ground.  The  huge  Back-log 
was  the  butt  of  that  tremendous  beech  you  see  lying  just  at  the  top  d 
the  knoll.  The  cauldron  you  see  is  filled  with  the  fresh  sap  two  or 
three  times  a  day,  and  before  filling  each  time,  the  boiling  liquid  is 
dipped  out  into  the  largest  kettle  alongside  of  it,  and  that  in  turn  is 
emptied  into  a  smaller  one,  that  no  time  may  be  lost  in  boiling  it  away. 
Taste  the  syrup  in  this  smaller  kettle ;  it  is  almost  molasses.  Try  oo 
that  <  neck-yoke'  and  come,  let  us  help  carry  sap  before  dinner.  The 
spiles  you  see  sticking  from  augur-holes  in  every  maple  are  made  of 
young  sumacs,  which  are  sawed  off  the  right  length,  and  then  die  pith 
is  punched  out  with  a  wire.  The  clean  white-pine  buckets,  without 
bails,  into  which  the  sap  drips  from  the  spiles,  are  made  expressly  for 
this  use,  and  so  is  that  enormous  hogshead  where  the  sap  is  poured  be- 
fore it  is  strained  for  the  cauldron.  For  the  present  let  us  to  dinner. 
Well,  Herr  Peter,  although  our  dinner  was  laid  on  a  beech  log,  and  our 
table-cloth  nothing  but  a  piece  of  coarse  linen,  and  our  knives  and  ferin 
such  as  Adam  and  Eve  used  before  us !  was  it  not  excellent !  Wie 
fichmackt  es !  How  smacked  it !  as  it  passed  throuffh  our  deyouring 
jaws ;  and  how  sweet  was  the  pure  spring  water  mm  the  bright  tin 
dipper !  Now  for  a  quiet  smoke  on  the  pladk  settle  in  the  bough^ouae, 
while  Joe  and  Hiram  are  getting  ready  to  *  sugar  off.'  Here,  if  there 
comes  up  a  storm,  they  sit  and  watch  the  kettles ;  and  sometimes  when 
the  weather  is  clear  they  sit  up  all  night.  So  at  last  you  do  love  a  cigar 
better  than  a  meerschaum  ?  I  confess  it  is  the  same  with  me  !  How  old 
Deidrich  would  frown,  if  he  heard  such  an  admission  from  those  who 
boast  as  we  do  the  pure  Deutchen-hlvA,  the  true  Dutch  blood  ! 

What !  two  o'clock  so  soon !  They  have  hung  the  ten-pail  ketde 
that  contains  the  thick  syrup  upon  a  pole  between  two  slender  crotcheiy 
and  have  already  kindled  a  fire.  How  it  bubbles  and  <  blubbers'  up^ 
like  thick  hasty-pudding,  with  a  dignified  slowness  that  is  inimitaUe. 
Now  it  rises  to  the  top  of  the  kettle  and  will  boil  over !  O,  you  need  n't 
turn  up  your  nose  at  the  slice  of  clean  fat  pork  that  Joe  hu  just  thrown 
in,  for  that  has  saved  our  sugar.  See,  it  gradually  subsides  tUl  it  lesCs 
a  third  way  down.  You  have  heard  that  oil  will  still  the  surfiuse  of 
the  sea  ;  and  the  oily  part  of  the  pork  answers  the  same  pumse  widi 
the  boiling  syrup.  Now  it  begins  to  granulate,  swing  it  off.  Here,  drop 
some  of  it  into  this  bucket  of  cold  water,  and  then  poke  it  out  with  tfast 
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pine  stick,  while  I  run  up  on  the  side-hill  yonder  and  get  a  pail  of  snow, 
which  will  cool  it  faster.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  you  do  look  handsome  ;  suppose 
Meeta  could  see  you  with  your  jaws  stuck  fast  together  with  the  candy, 
and  your  face  looking  like  the  head  of  Medusa.  While  you  are  getting 
over  the  lock-jaw,  I  will  trail  some  on  this  snow  to  take  home  to  little 
Sue,  who  begged  me  to  bring  her  back  some  maple  candy.  Now  let  us 
ride  down  home  on  the  ox-sled,  with  the  huge  tin  pails  full  of  the  hot 
syrup,  which  wont  get  half  cold  before  it  is  safe  in  Uie  farm-house  pan- 
try, in  a  half  dozen  well-buttered  milk-pans  to  harden  for  future  use. 

Once  more  in  bed  after  a  hearty  supper ;  and  once  more  out  of  it, 
too,  for  the  stage  horn  is  blown.  We  must  hurry  or  we  are  left ;  foi^ 
it  stops  only  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  to  change  die  mail. 

Yes,  Peter,  this  Brookline  is  a  little  cleaner  than  Broadway. 


RELIGIOUS      CONTROVERSY 


BT    yx.Aoons. 


'  TanioB  ne  animls  ecslestibus  irm  V 

When  the  full-throated  people  of  the  air, 
Harmonious  preachera  of  the  sweets  of  love, 
That  midway  range,  as  half  at  home  with  heaven, 
Are  quiring,  with  a  heartiness  of  joy 
That  the  high  tide  of  song  overbrims  the  grove. 
And  far  adown  the  meadow  runs  to  waste ; 
How  would  the  soul,  there  floatmg,  loathe  to  mark 
Sudden  contention ;  sharp,  discoraant  screams. 
From  throats  whose  single  duty  is  a  song ! 

P^ot  with  less  sure  revolting  -»  ah !  &r  more ! 
Curdles  the  blood  when  Christian  brothers  strive. 
And  prostitute  to  wordy  war  the  lips 
Commissioned  to  dispense  '  good  will  to  mm  ;* 
And  soothe  the  world  with  spoken  kindness,  soft. 
And  full  of  melody  as  son?  of  birdi. 
O,  sad  betrayal  of  the  higbest  trust ! 
Heralds  of  peace —to  blow  the  trump  of  strife : 
Envoys  of  charity — to  sow  the  tares 
Of  hatred  in  a  soil  prepared  for  love. 

Is  this  a  time  for  soldiers  of  the  cross 
To  point  their  weapons,  each  at  other's  breast. 
When  the  great  Enemy,  the  common  Foe, 
Though  boined,  unsubdued,  lays  ever  wait 
For  some  unguarded  pass,  to  cheat  the  walls 
Not  all  his  dread  artillery  could  breach ! 
How  is  each  lunge,  and  ward,  of  tart  reproof. 
And  bitter  repartee— painfbl  to  friends  — 
By  th'  Adversarv  hailed  with  general  yell 
Of  triumph,  er  deriaioni    O,  my  friends ! 
Believe  me,  lines  of  loving  charity 
Diahearten  enemies,  enconnge  fiiendf , 
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And  woo  enlistment  to  your  nnks,  mora  wan 
Than  the  best  weapon  of  the  readieit  wit. 
Whose  point  is  venomed  with  the  gall  of  Mom. 

How  wiser  then,  forbearing  bittertiM 
At  points  of  polity,  or  shades  of  fiutfa 
That  different  show  to  difierent«seeinc  eye*. 
To  shun  perplexing  doctrines  whioh  m'  AUwiM 
IIos  willed  obscure,  and  imitate  His  life ; 
His,  the  meek  Founder  of  our  fiuth,  who  sowed 
His  earthly  way  with  blessiiuai  as  with  seed  : 
Bearing,  forbearing,  ever  rendering  sood ; 
The  Counsellor,  the  Comforter,  the  riiend : 
How  ope  soe*er  His  word  to  various  sense, 
His  life  is  plain;  and  all  that  life  was  love: 
Be  this  our  guide,  we  caanot  widdy  stiay. 
March,  1844. 


THE     ENGLISH     STATE     TRIALS. 

DUBINO   THB    POPISH    PX.OT. 

The  recent  Irish  State  Trials  seem  to  have  heen  conducted  on  the 
part  of  the  government  with  something  of  the  same  violence  and  par- 
tiality that  dishonor  the  ancient  records  pf  Great  Britain's  orimioal 
jurisprudence.  The  exclusion  of  Roman  Catholics  from  the  jury  wis 
an  arbitrary  and  unwarrantable  act;  unjust  in  itself,  disrespectfid 
to  the  larger  portion  of  the  Irish  people,  and  calculated  to  destroy  the 
moral  effect  of  the  verdict,  by  producing  the  impression  on  the  public 
mind  that  the  prisoners  did  not  have  a  fair  trial.  We  would  not  be  un- 
derstood as  complaining  of  the  vierdict.  We  do  not  see  how,  with  i 
strict  adherence  to  the  law  and  to  the  evidence,  the  jury  could  well  hsfe 
decided  otherwise.  It  is  the  eagerness  to  convict  the  prisoners  mani- 
fested on  the  part  of  the  law-officers  of  the  crown  that  is  the  object  of 
just  reprehension. 

Trials  for  oiTences  against  the  State  have  happily  been  alnx)st  un- 
known in  this  country,  and  we  therefore  find  it  difficult  to  conceive  of 
the  dangera  to  which  a  prisoner  is  exposed,  when  the  whole  power  of 
the  government  is  arrayed  against  him.  But  to  one  familiar  with  the 
iniquitous  manner  in  which  they  were  conducted  in  Great  Britain  durii^ 
the  seventeenth,  and  the  earlier  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  pro- 
ceedings against  O'Connell  and  his  associates  seem  almost  models  of 
judicial  fairness  and  impartiality.  To  one  not  thus  familiar,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  the  extent  to  which  legal  tribimtb 
prostituted  their  functions  to  purposes  of  oppression  and  revenge.  TbB 
judges  holding  their  offices  by  the  slight  tenure  of  royal  favor,  and  geoe- 
rally  owing  their  elevation  to  the  zeal  they  had  shown  to.  defiuM  dio 
royal  prerogatives,  were,  with  a  few  honorable  exceptions,  willing  in- 
struments in  the  hands  of  power.  The  interpreters  of  the  law,  who^ 
like  the  prophets  of  old,  were  bound  to  curse,  or  to  bless,  in  obedienoe 
to  higher  impulses  than  their  own  wills,  became  the  mere  mouth-pieoeB 
of  the  government ;  the  injustice  of  the  decisions  imperfectly  t 
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by  the  sanctity  of  the  office.  Justice,  and  the  favor  of  the  court  were 
identical.  The  law  and  the  royal  pleasure  were  inseparably  associated 
in  the  mind  of  the  judge. 

We  would  not  be  understood  as  meaning  that  the  English  judges  were 
unjust,  or  partial  in  the  trials  between  private  citizens.  In  these  cases 
it  was  not  often  that  there  was  any  obstacle  interposed  to  the  administra- 
tion of  even-handed  justice.  It  was  when  the  government  came  in  as 
a  party ;  when  political  offenders  were  to  be  tried,  that  they  too  often 
provecl  false  to  their  trust.  The  temptations  of  office  ;  the  love  of  ease, 
wealth,  and  distinction ;  the  fear  of  ministerial  enmity,  of  royal  dis- 
grace, were  too  powerful  for  poor  Honesty.  The  hour  in  which  their 
aid  was  most  needed  by  the  friendless  prisoner,  was  that  in  which  it  was 
withdrawn  ;  for  surely  if  men  ever  need  an  upright,  able,  and  impar- 
tial administration  of  the  law,  it  is  when  they  contend  single-handed 
against  the  influences  of  flattery,  bribery,  and  intimidation,  which  those 
in  authority  are  ever  able  to  employ.  The  odds  are  fearful  in  such  a 
contest.  The  prejudices  of  juries,  the  subservience  of  lawyers,  the 
servility  of  judges,  gave  scarce  a  hope  that  justice  would  not  be  wrested 
to  serve  the  purposes  of  the  crown  ;  that  considerations  of  state  policy 
would  not  prove  stronger  than  any  abstract  belief  of  the  prisoner's  inno- 
cence or  guilt.  That  we  have  not  misrepresented  the  degraded  condi- 
tion of  the  English  tribunals  during  the  period  we  have  mentioned,  a 
reference  to  the  state  trials  passim,  will  abundantly  prove.  Nor  is  it  at 
all  strange  that  such  should  have  been  the  case.  During  the  dynasty 
of  the  Tudors,  and  the  reign  of  the  first  of  the  Stuarts,  the  duty  alike 
of  the  courts,  and  of  parliament  was  simply  to  register  the  royal  edicts. 
If  the  formalities  of  law  were  observed,  it  was  rather  through  the  good- 
nature of  the  sovereign,  than  from  any  consciousness  of  his  inability  to 
break  through  their  restraints.  But  after  the  rebellion,  and  especially 
afler  the  revolution,  when  the  limits  of  prerogative  became  marked  out 
with  some  degree  of  precision,  and  monarchs  could  no  longer  effect  their 
purposes  by  open  violence,  then  more  subtle  means  were  resorted  to, 
but  scarcely  less  dangerous,  to  destroy  those  who  were  so  unfortunate 
as  to  become  the  objects  of  royal  or  ministerial  enmity.  The  king,  if 
he  could  not  make  the  law,  could  still  appoint  the  judges  of  the  law  ; 
and  the  right  of  interpretation  was  hardly  less  powerful  than  the  power 
of  legislation.  Even  when,  after  a  lapse  of  time,  the  judges  became  in 
a  great  measure  independent  of  the  crown,  still  it  was  not  until  many 
years  later,  when  the  voice  of  an  outraged  people  became  more  terrible 
to  them  than  the  frowns  of  kings  or  ministers,  that  those  accused  of  po- 
litical offence  could  hope  for  justice  at  their  hands. 

The  reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  in  every  respect  the  most  disgraceful 
in  English  history,  is  that  period  to  which  we  wish  now  particularly  to 
ask  the  reader's  attention.  During  the  latter  part  of  it,  the  chief  jus- 
tice's seat  was  filled  first  by  Scroggs,  and  afterwards  by  Jeffries ;  the 
former  came  to  the  bench  a  little  before  the  disclosures  that  took  place 
respecting  the  Popish  Plot,  and  presided  at  the  trials  that  took  place  in 
consequence  of  that  event.  It  is  to  these  trials  that  we  shall  now  con- 
fine ourselves ;  only  premising  certain  facts  necessary  to  the  perfect 
imderstanding  of  the  extracts  which  we  are  about  to  make. 
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It  is  unnecessary  to  go  minutely  into  the  details  of  the  Popish  PloL  A 
general  outline  will  answer  our  present  purpose.     The  first  who  pre- 
tended any  Icnowledge  of  it,  or  made  any  disclosure  respectixig  it,  was 
Titus  Oates.     He,  when  examined  before  the  council  in  October,  1876, 
stated  that  at  a  consult  held  by  the  Jesuits  on  the  24th  of  April  prece- 
ding, at  the  White  Horse  Tavern  in  London,  resoluticHis  had  been  adopted 
to  kill  the  king,  overthrow  the  established  church,  and  restore  popery. 
Upon  this  many  arrests  were  made,  and  among  others  was  Coleman, 
who  had  been  secretary  to  the  late  Duchess  of  York.     Hi9  papers  were 
seized,  and  there  was  found  a  correspondence  he  had  oanied  on  aerenl 
years  before  with  the  confessor  of  Louis  XIV.,  having  referenoe  mainly 
to  the  restoration  of  the  Catholic  religion  in  England.     Theae  letten, 
although  in  no  way  confirmatory  of  the  alleged  Plot,  except  so  far  as 
they  indicated  an  anxious  desire  on  the  part  of  the  memoers  of  that 
church  to  regain  their  lost  ascendency  in  (rreat  Britain,  and  their  inten- 
tion to  use  every  effort  for  that  purpose,  things  already  well  known, 
yet  produced  great  excitement,  and  were  regarded  by  many  as  oondu- 
sive  proof  of  the  truth  of  Oates'  statements.     Another  event,  which 
happened  about  the  same  time,  raised  the  excitement  to  its  highest 
pitch.     Sir  Edmundbury  Godfrey,  a  Lcmdon  magistrate,  before  whom 
Oates  had  made  his  depositions,  was  found  murdered,  and  under  snch 
circumstances  as  precluded  the  idea  of  suicide.    Suspicion  now  deep- 
ened into  certainty.     No  one  longer  dared  to  doubt  the  reality  of  the 
plot.     To  doubt,  was  to  confess  one's  self  an  accomplice.     Nothing  was 
talked  of  but  the  Plot.     The  wildest  rumors  were  caught    up  and 
repeated,  and  soon  grew  into  well-authenticated  facts.      The  name 
Papist,  or  Roman  Catholic,  became  synonymous  with  assassin.     Manfi 
not  content  with  carrying  arms,  clothed  themselves  in  armor.     At  the 
funeral  of  Sir  Edmondbury  Godfrey,  says  North,  in  his  Ezamen,  'the 
crowd  was  prodigious,  both  at  the  procession,  and  in  and  about  the 
church,  and  so  heated,  that  any  thing  called  Papist,  were  it  a  cat  or  a 
dog,  had  probably  gone  to  pieces  in  a  moment.     The  Cathdios  all-kqit 
close  in  their  houses  and  lodgings,  thinking  it  a  good  compensation  to 
be  safe  there,  so  far  were  they  from  acting  violenUy  at  that  time.    But 
there  was  all  that  which  upheld  among  the  common  people  an  artificial 
fHght,  so  that  every  one  almost  fancied  a  popish  knife  just  at  his  throat; 
and  at  the  sermon,  beside  the  preacher,  two  thumping  divines  stood  up> 
right  in  the  pulpit,  to  guard  him  from  being  killed  wlule  he  was  pieai»* 
ing,  by  the  Papists.' 

Oates  immediately  became  a  man  of  great  C(»i8equence.  He  was 
called  the  saviour  of  the  nation,  had  lodgings  given  turn  at  WhitehaU* 
and  a  pension  from  parliament  of  £1200  a  year.  But  the  more  cool  and 
circumspect  could  not  forget  the  notorious  infamy  of  his  character,  or 
implicitly  rely  on  the  word  of  a  man  who  openly  oanfeased  that  he  bad 
gone  among  the  Jesuits,  and  declared  himself  a  oonyert  to  their  &ith 
merely  to  betray  them.  But  with  the  populace  his  credit  was  unbounded. 
The  more  incredible  his  fictions,  the  better  they  suited  the  vulgar  ap- 
petite. In  this  sort  of  narrative,  as  Hume  truly  remarksi  a  fixd  wu 
more  likely  to  succeed  than  a  wise  man.  Accompanied  by  his  guards, 
for  being  supposed  to  be  a  special  object  of  popish  enmity»  goaida  had 
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been  assigned  him,  he  walked  about  in  great  di^ty,  attired  as  a  priest, 
and  *  whoever  he  pointed  at  was  taken  up  and  committed  ;  so  that  many 
people  got  out  of  his  way  as  from  a  blast,  and  glad  they  could  prove 
their  two  last  years'  conversation.  The  very  breath  of  him  was  pesti- 
lential, and  if  it  brought  not  imprisonment  or  death  over  such  on  whom 
it  fell,  it  surely  poisoned  reputation,  and  left  good  Protestants  arrant 
papists,  and  something  worse  than  that,  in  danger  of  being  put  in  the 
plot  as  traitors.'* 

Parliament  was  opened  three  days  after  Godfrey's  murder,  and  im- 
mediately voted  that  it  was  of  opinion  that  there  had  been,  and  was  'a 
damnable  and  hellish  plot ;'  and  every  day,  both  forenoon  and  afternoon, 
a  session  was  held  at  which  the  whole  matter  was  discussed.  The 
arrests  were  numerous,  and  among  others  were  several  papist  lords, 
and  Sir  George  Wakeman,  the  physician  to  the  queen.  Even  the  Duke 
of  York  and  the  Queen  herself  were  accused  by  Oates  as  traitors  and 
accomplices.  These  stories  meeting  such  general  credence,  and  re- 
wards being  heaped  upon  the  author,  others,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
soon  followed  his  example.  The  most  notorious  of  these  minor  perjurers 
was  one  Bedlow,  who  pretended  to  know  the  secret  of  Godfrey's  murder. 
When  first  examined  he  knew  nothing  of  the  Plot,  but  told  a  ridiculous 
story  about  forty  thousand  men  who  were  coming  over  to  England  from 
Spain.  The  next  day,  however,  his  knowledge  was  greatly  increased, 
and  he  pretended  to  be  as  fully  informed  of  all  the  particulars  of  the 
Plot  as  Oates  himself.  As  we  shall  see  by  and  by,  whatever  the  bolder 
villain  swore  to,  his  subordinate  confirmed. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  when  the  first  victim  of  this  extraordi- 
nary popular  delusion  were  brought  to  trial.  The  earliest  trial, 
although  the  accused  was  not  charged  with  being  concerned  in  the  plot, 
was  that  of  Stay  ley,  a  goldsmith  or  broker,  on  the  21st  of  November, 
1678.  The  charge  against  him  was  that  he  had  called  the  king  a  here- 
tic, and  threatened  to  kill  him.  The  chief  witness  against  him  was 
one  Castars.  Bishop  Burnet,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  him,  says, 
that  when  he  heard  who  the  witnesses  were,  he  thought  he  was  bound 
to  do  what  he  could  to  stop  it :  *  so  I  sent  both  to  the  lord  chancellor  and 
the  attorney  general  to  let  them  know  what  profligate  wretches  these 
witnesses  were.  Jones,  the  attorney  general,  took  it  ill  of  me  that  I 
should  disparage  the  king's  evidence.  Duke  Lauderdale,  having  heard 
how  I  had  moved  in  this  matter,  railed  at  me  with  open  mouth.  He 
said  I  had  studied  to  save  Stayley  for  the  liking  I  had  to  any  one  that 
would  murder  the  king.'  The  trial  proceeded,  and  one  of  the  witnesses 
testified  to  the  following  words  as  spoken  by  the  prisoner :  *  The  King  of 
England  is  the  greatest  heretic,  and  the  greatest  rogue  in  the  world ; 
here 's  the  heart  and  here  's  the  hand  that  would  kill  him  ;  I  myself.' 

Prisoner.  *  Here 's  the  hand,  and  here 's  the  heart  that  would  kill 
myself;  not  would  kill  him  myself.' 

L.  C.  J.  *  What  Jesuit  taught  you  this  trick  ?  It  is  like  one  of 
them.     It  is  the  art  and  interest  of  a  Jesuit  so  to  do.' 

In  this,  as  in  all  the  subsequent  trials,  the  existence  of  the  Plot  was 
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taken  for  granted  as  an  incontestable  fact.  Another  fitct  was  also  as- 
sumed, most  improperly  indeed,  but  not  without  some  show  of  reason^  that 
it  was  an  admitted  doctrine  of  the  Romish  church,  that  however  sinful 
an  act  might  be  in  itself,  it  lost  its  sinfulness  if  the  interests  of  the  church 
demanded  its  performance.  Therefore  it  was  argued,  to  kill  a  heretic- 
king,  to  swear  falsely,  to  deceive  an  enemy,  is  to  do  nothing  wronff  in 
the  eyes  of  a  Papist,  if  the  pope  or  the  bishops  command  it.  Sucui  a 
man  it  is  proper  for  us  to  regard  as  an  enemy,  for  his  principles  would 
lead  him  to  employ  any  means  for  the  destruction  of  those  whom  he  was 
taught  to  regard  as  the  enemies  of  his  church. 

It  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  stop  to  point  out  the  fallacy  of  this  mode  of 
reasoning.  Our  business  at  present  is  only  to  show  \he  efiect  it  had  up- 
on the  minds  both  of  the  court  and  the  jury.  Thus  the  Chief  Justice 
reasoned  in  his  charge  at  the  trial :  <  You,  and  we  all,  are  sensible  of 
the  great  difficulties  and  hazards  that  is  now  both  against  the  king's 
person,  and  against  all  Protestants,  and  our  religion  too;  which  will 
hardly  maintain  itself,  when  they  have  destroyed  the  men  ;  but  let  *em 
know  that  many  thousands  will  lose  their  religion  with  their  lives,  for 
wc  will  not  be  Papists,  let  the  Jesuits  press  what  they  will,  (who  are  the 
foundations  of  all  this  mischief,)  in  making  proselytes  by  telling  them, 
Do  what  wickedness  you  will,  it 's  no  sin,  but  we  can  save  you  ;  and  if 
you  omit  what  we  command,  we  can  damn  you.  Excuse  if  I  am  a  lit- 
tle warm,  when  perils  are  so  many,  their  murders  so  secret,  that  we 
cannot  discover  the  murder  of  that  gentleman  whom  we  all  knew  so 
well,  when  things  are  transacted  so  closely,  and  our  king  in  so  great 
danger,  and  our  religion  at  stake.  'Tis  better  to  be  warm  here  than  in 
Smithfield.  When  a  Papist  once  hath  made  a  man  a  heretic,  there  is  no 
scruple  to  murder  him.  Whoever  is  not  of  their  persuasion  are  here- 
tics, and  whoever  are  heretics  may  be  murdered  if  the  pope  conmiands 
it ;  for  which  they  may  become  saints  in  heaven ;  this  is  that  they  have 
practised.  If  there  had  been  nothing  of  this  in  this  kingdom,  or  other 
parts  of  the  world,  it  would  be  a  hard  thing  to  impose  it  upon  them ;  but 
they  ought  not  to  complain  when  so  many  instances  are  against  them. 
Therefore  discharge  your  consciences  as  you  ought  to  do;  if  guilty,  let 
him  take  the  reward  of  his  crime,  and  you  shall  do  well  to  begin  with 
this  man,  for  perchance  it  may  be  a  terror  to  the  rest.  Unless  they 
think  they  can  be  saved  by  dying  in  the  Roman  faith,  though  with  such 
pernicious  and  traitorous  words  and  designs  as  these  are,  let  such  go  lo 
Heaven  by  themselves.  I  hope  I  shall  never  go  to  that  Heaven,  miere 
men  are  made  saints  for  killing  kings.' 

The  flimsy  logic  and  cool-blooded  cruelty  of  this  charge  are  too  ob- 
vious to  require  mention.  According  to  the  chief  justice,  no  Papist 
could  complain  that  he  was  hanged  for  treason  because  some  members 
of  his  church  had  massacred  the  Protestants  on  Bartholomew's  day. 
The  recommendation  '  to  begin  with  this  man,  that  it  may  be  a  terror  to 
the  rest,'  marks  well  the  character  of  the  judge,  and  the  temper  of  the 
jury  that  could  advance  or  approve  such  a  detestable  doctrine. 

Stayley  was  convicted  and  thus  sentenced  :  '  You  shall  return  to  pri- 
son, from  thence  shall  be  drawn  to  the  place  of  execution,  where  you 
shall  be  hanged  by  the  neck,  cut  down  alive,  your  quarters  shall  be 
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severed,  and  be  disposed  of  as  the  king  shall  think  fit,  and  your  bowels 
burnt,  and  so  the  Lord  have  mercy  on  your  soul.' 

This  sentence  was  executed  five  days  after. 

The  next  victim  was  Coleman.  The  evidence  against  him  was  of  a 
twofold  nature ;  his  own  letters,  and  the  testimony  of  Gates  and  Bedlow. 
As  to  the  first,  they  disclose  clearly  enough  the  existence  of  a  Plot,  but 
a  Plot  in  which  Charles  himself  was  the  chief  conspirator ;  a  Plot  not 
only  to  restore  popery,  but  to  destroy  English  liberty.  This  Plot  was 
of  an  early  date,  and  began  indeed  almost  at  the  restoration  of  the  king. 
The  monarch  of  France  and  the  Duke  of  York  were  his  accomplices^ 
Coieman's  part  in  it  seems  to  have  been  merely  that  of  an  ambitious,  in- 
triguing, bigotted  partizan,  pleased  with  being  entrusted  with  the  secrets 
of  the  great ;  and  much  disposed  to  magnify  the  importance  and  value 
of  his  services.  His  letters,  that  were  produced  on  his  trial,  related  to 
the  years  1674  and  '5.  If  there  was  any  correspondence  of  a  later 
date,  it  was  never  discovered.  In  fine,  we  may  say  of  these  letters  that 
if  there  was  enough  in  them  to  convict  Coleman  of  high  treason,  the 
king,  the  duke,  and  several  of  the  most  prominent  statesmen  of  that  pe- 
riod were  equally  guilty. 

The  testimony  of  Gates  was  so  strange  and  improbable,  that  it  never 
could  have  obtained  credence  for  a  moment,  except  at  a  time  when  men 
had  *  lost  their  reason.'  The  basis  of  his  whole  narration,  was  his 
statement  relating  to  the  consult  of  the  Jesuits  in  April,  which  we  give  in 
his  own  words.  *  They  were  ordered  to  meet  by  virtue  of  a  brief  from 
Rome,  sent  by  the  father  general  of  the  society.  They  went  on  to  these 
resolves :  That  Pickering  and  Grove  should  go  on,  and  continue  in 
attempting  to  assassinate  the  king's  person  by  shooting,  or  other  means. 
Grove  was  to  have  fifteen  hundred  pounds.  Pickering  being  a  religious 
man,  was  to  have  thirty  thousand  masses,  which  at  twelvepence  a 
mass  amounted  to  much  that  money.  This  resolve  of  the  Jesuits  was 
communicated  to  Mr.  Coleman  in  my  hearing  at  Wild  House.  My 
lord,  this  was  not  only  so,  but  in  several  letters  he  did  mention  it,  and  in 
one  letter,  (I  think  I  was  gone  a  few  miles  out  of  London,)  he  sent  to  me 
by  a  messenger,  and  did  desire  the  duke  might  be  trepaned  into  this  Plot 
to  murder  the  king.' 

But  one  consult  of  fifty  Jesuits,  all  eager  to  carry  their  diabolical 
plans  of  assassination  and  murder  into  execution,  was  not  enough  for 
Dr.  Gates,  and  he  went  on  to  relate  the  proceedings  that  took  place  at 
another,  held  at  the  Savoy  in  the  month  of  August,  when  the  Benedic- 
tine monks  were  present  with  the  Jesuits.  *  In  this  letter,'  (one  written 
by  Archbishop  Talbot,  the  titular  archbishop  of  Dublin,)  *  there  were 
four  Jesuits  had  contrived  to  despatch  the  Duke  of  Grmond.  (These 
were  his  words.)  To  find  the  most  expedient  way  for  his  death  Fogar- 
thy  was  to  be  sent  to  do  it  by  poison,  if  these  four  good  fathers  did  not 
hit  of  their  design.  My  lord,  Fogarthy  was  present.  And  when  the 
consult  was  almost  at  a  period,  Mr.  Coleman  came  to  the  Savoy  to  the 
consult,  and  was  mighty  forward  to  have  father  Fogarthy  sent  to  Ireland 
to  despatch  the  duke  by  poison.  This  letter  did  specify  they  were  thei> 
ready  to  rise  in  rebellion  against  the  king  for  the  pope.' 

Att.  Gen.     *  Do  you  know  any  thing  of  arms  V 
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<  There  were  forty  thousand  black  bills ;  I  am  not  so  skilful  in  anus 
to  know  what  they  meant,  (military  men  know  what  they  are,)  tint 
were  provided  to  be  sent  into  Ireland  for  the  use  of  the  Catholid  party.' 

In  addition  to  the  forty  thousand  black  bills,  Oates  stated  that  there 
had  been  j^200,000  contributed  by  the  Catholics,  and  that  he  heard  Ccle- 
man  say  <  that  he  had  found  a  way  to  transmit  it  for  the  oarrying  on  of 
the  rebellion  in  Ireland.' 

Here  certainly  was  treason  enough  ^ncocted,  if  one  could  believe  the 
witnesses,  to  have  hung  a  hundred  men.  No  less  than  seven  men  had 
engaged  to  kill  the  king ;  all  of  whom,  through  some  stranm  inielicityy 
did  not  find  an  opportunity  even  to  make  the  attempt.  Not  satisfied 
with  this  number  of  assassins,  C!oleman  would  have  had  the  Duke  of 
York  brought  into  the  Plot,  and  niade  the  murderer  of  his  brother. 
Could  human  folly  frame  a  set  of  lies  more  gross  and  palpable  ? 

Beside  Coleman's  general  knowledge  of  the  Plot,  Oates  mentioned 
several  circumstances  showing  the  special  interest  that  he  had  taken  in 
it ;  that  he  had  written  letters  which  the  witness  had  carried  to  St 
Omers,  in  which  were  these  *  expressions  of  the  king,  calling  him  tyrant, 
and  that  the  marriage  between  the  Prince  of  Orange  and  the  Lady  May, 
the  Duke  of  York's  eldest  daughter,  would  prove  the  traitor's  and  ty- 
rant's ruin ;'  that  <  this  letter  was  written  in  plain  English  words  at 
length  ;'  that  he  had  sent  another  letter  in  which  he  promised  <  that  the 
ten  thousand  pounds'  (sent  by  the  Jesuits,)  <  should  be  employed  for  no 
other  intent  or  purpose  but  to  cut  off  the  King  of  England ;  and  that  he 
had  given  money  that '  the  four  Irish  ruffians,'  who  were  to  kill  the  lung 
at  Windsor,  might  be  speedy  in  their  business. 

In  all  these  trials  there  is  nothing  that  more  strikingly  showv  the  infa- 
mous manner  in  which  these  witnesses  were  allowed  to  testify,  than  the 
withholding  of  such  parts  of  their  evidence  as  they  pretended  it  was 
improper  at  that  time  to  bring  forward.  Thus  they  protected  themselves; 
for  no  one  durst  accuse  them  lest  he  himself  should  be  charged  as  a  party 
to  the  conspiracy.  At  this  trial  Oates  said,  without  a  word  of  dissent 
from  the  Chief  Justice,  '  I  could  give  other  evidence  but  will  not,  because 
of  other  things  which  are  not  fit  to  be  known  yet.* 

It  is  impossible  that  the  Chief  Justice,  or  the  other  judges,  should  have 
believed  such  a  story  as  this  even  for  a  moment.  We  make  all  neces- 
sary allowance  for  the  influence  of  great  popular  excitement.  We 
know  that  judges  are  but  men,  and  are  not  exempt  more  than  other  men 
from  the  contagion  of  those  occasional  outbursts  of  frenzy,  which  seem 
to  destroy  all  individual  independence,  and  all  sense  of  individual  re- 
sponsibility ;  and  which  for  a  time  makes  a  nation  like  a  herd  of  mad- 
dened buflaloes,  ignorant  whither  it  is  going,  but  unable  to  stop  in  its 
furious  career.  Yet  by  their  position  judges  are,  of  all  classes  of  men, 
the  farthest  removed  from  popular  influences  of  this  nature.  Their 
habits  of  legal  investigation,  fit  them  in  an  eminent  degree  to  wei^ 
with  scrupulous  accuracy  the  characters  of  witnesses ;  to  detect  improba- 
bilities  and  contradictions.  Stories  that  may  deceive  even  intelligent  men 
unacquainted  with  the  laws  of  evidence,  and  the  bearings  of  testimony, 
stand  revealed  at  first  glance  to  tlie  practised  eye  of  the  judge  as  a  tis- 
sue of  falsehoods.    Here  the  judges  could  not  have  been  deceived. 
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Who  could  believe  that  the  Jesuits,  a  body  of  men  qot  less  celebrated 
for  their  profound  knowledge  of  the  politics  of  every  kingdom  in  Chris- 
tendom, than  for  the  wisdom  with  which  they  adapted  their  plans  of 
proselytism  to  the  changing  circumstances  of  the  times,  should  have 
formed  a  plan  to  restore  popery  in  England  by  massacre  and  conquest  ? 
The  thing  is  too  preposterous  to  merit  a  moment's  attention. 

Still  more  ridiculous  are  the  details  of  the  Plot  as  disclosed  by  Oates. 
Would  the  Jesuits,  even  if  they  had  formed  such  plans,  confide  them  to 
a  penniless,  friendless  vagabond ;  a  man  of  notoriously  bad  character, 
who  was,  while  at  St.  Omers,  the  butt  and  laughing  stock  of  the  whole 
college  ?  Such  secrets  are  not  usually  revealed  to  any  but  tried  men, 
and  the  Jesuits  were  the  last  of  all  conspirators  to  bestow  their  confi- 
dence rashly.  Yet  here  was  a  conspiracy  whose  disclosure  would  have 
brought  a  certain  and  speedy  death  to  every  one  engaged  in  it,  known  we 
know  not  to  how  many  hundreds,  and  many  of  these  too  found  in  the 
lowest  ranks  of  the  populace.  The  manner  of  its  execution  is  of  a 
piece  with  all  the  rest.  First,  two  men  were  employed  to  kill  the  king. 
For  two  years  they  could  find  no  opportunity  to  do  it.  Then  four  Irish 
ruffians  were  employed.  Who  they  were,  or  what  became  of  them,  no 
one  knew.  Then  the  physician  of  the  queen  was  hired  to  poison  him. 
To  this  horrible  plan  of  assassination,  were  consenting  not  only  the  high- 
est dignitaries  of  the  Romish  church,  but  some  of  the  noblest  peers  of 
England  and  of  France.  But  we  have  neither  time  nor  patience  to  pro- 
ceed farther  with  such  miserable  fabrications.  We  say  then  that  the 
judges  never  could  have  believed  in  the  existence  of  such  a  Plot,  and 
that  the  prisoners  tried  before  them  were  immolated  upon  the  altar  of 
their  own  personal  popularity.  Rather  than  resist  the  current  of  popu- 
lar feeling,  and  dare  to  award  justice  and  uphold  the  supremacy  of 
impartial  law,  they  chose  to  swim  with  the  tide,  and  sacrifice  men  whom 
they  knew  in  their  hearts  to  be  innocent.  It  is  this  that  adds  tenfold 
guilt  to  the  brutality  of  their  conduct.  We  cannot  forget  that  they  were 
dishonest  in  their  very  cruelty ;  that  they  insulted  their  victims,  brow- 
beat the  witnesses,  trampled  on  judicial  forms  to  gain  the  favor  of  an 
infuriated  mob,  whose  madness  they  laughed  at  and  derided. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  trial,  CJoleman  thus  alluded  to  the  law 
of  England,  forbidding  counsel  to  prisoners  accused  of  criminal  offen- 
ces, and  to  the  prejudice  that  then  prevailed  against  those  of  his  religion : 
*  I  hope,  my  lord,  if  there  be  any  point  of  law  that  I  am  not  skilled  in, 
that  your  lordships  will  be  pleased  not  to  take  the  advantage  over  me. 
Another  thing  seems  most  dreadful,  that  is,  the  violent  prejudice  that 
seems  to  be  against  every  man  in  England  that  is  confessed  to  be  a  Ro- 
man Catholic.  It  is  possible  that  a  Roman  Catholic  may  be  very  inno- 
cent of  these  crimes.  If  one  of  those  innocent  Roman  Catholics  should 
come  to  this  bar,  he  lies  under  such  disadvantages  already,  and  his  pre- 
judices  so  greatly  biasseth  human  nature,  that  unless  your  lordships  will 
lean  extremely  much  on  the  other  side,  justice  will  hardly  stand  upright 
and  lie  upon  a  level.' 

L.  C.  J.  <  You  need  not  make  any  preparations  for  us  in  this  mat- 
ter ;  you  shall  have  a  fair,  just  and  legal  trial ;  if  condenmed  it  will  be 
apparent  you  ought  to  be  so;  and  without  a  fair  proof  there  shall  be  no 
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condemnation.  Therefore  you  shall  find  we  will  not  do  to  yoii  as  700 
do  to  us,  blow  up  at  adventure,  kill  people  because  they  are  not  of  joor 
persuasion :  our  religion  teacheth  us  another  doctrine,  and  you  shall  finl 
it  clearly  to  your  advantage.' 

This  was  fairness  and  impartiality  in  the  eyes  of  the  Chief  Justice! 

Coleman  did  not  conduct  his  defence  with  so  much  ability  as  his  repu- 
tation might  lead  us  to  expect.  He  seems  to  have  been  dismayed  at  tbe 
dangers  that  threatened  him,  and  hopeless  of  a  fair  trials  bowed  beibre 
the  storm.  An  attempted  alibi  was  feebly  supported,  although  Oata 
was  so  indefinite  in  regard  to  time  that  to  attempt  to  convict  him  of 
falsehood  was  of  little  avail.  The  chief  points  of  his  defence  were  the 
improbability  of  the  whole  story,  and  the  fact  that  Oates  on  his  ezaud- 
nation  before  the  council  had  said  that  he  did  not  know  him.  OUn 
thus  excused  himself:  <My  lord,  when  Mr.  Coleman  was  upon  hii 
examination  before  the  council  board,  he  saith  I  said  that  I  never  atv 
him  before  in  my  life ;  I  then  said  that  I  would  not  swear  that  I  hid 
seen  him  before  in  my  life,  because  my  sight  was  bad  by  candle-ligbt, 
and  candle-light  alters  the  sight  much ;  but  when  I  heard  him  speak, 
I  could  have  sworn  it  was  he,  but  it  was  not  then  my  business.  1  can- 
not see  a  great  way  by  candle-light.' 

Being  asked  why  he  had  not  accused  Coleman  at  the  same  time  when 
he  accused  Wakeman  and  the  Jesuits,  he  pretended  that  it  was  *  for 
want  of  memory.  Being  disturbed  and  wearied  in  sitting  up  two  niditi) 
I  could  not  give  that  good  account  of  Mr.  Coleman,  which  I  did  iflter- 
wards  when  I  consulted  my  papers ;'  as  if  in  giving  the  names  of  numT 
meaner  persons,  he  should  from  forgetfulness  overlook  one  so  consider- 
able as  Coleman.  The  testimony  of  Oates  was  confirmed  by  Bedlow, 
who  did  not  hesitate  to  swear  to  any  thing  that  the  more  Inventive  g^ 
nius  of  his  fellow- witness  had  devised. 

In  summing  up,  the  Chief  Justice  animadverted  with  considerable  fbree 
upon  the  nature  of  the  letters  that  had  been  read  as  proof  of  a  design  to 
restore  popery  in  England ;  this  he  most  unjustifiably  ai^gUed,  could  not 
be  effected  by  peaceable  means :  *  Therefore,'  he  says,  *  there  must  be 
more  in  it,  for  he  that  was  so  earnest  in  that  religion  would  not  have 
.stuck  at  any  violence  to  bring  it  in  ;  he  would  not  have  stuck  'at  blood. 
For  we  know  their  doctrines  and  their  practises,  and  we  know  well  with 
what  zeal  the  priests  push  them  forward  to  venture  their  own  lives,  and 
take  away  other  men's  that  differ  from  them,  to  bring  in  their  religioa 
and  to  set  up  themselves.' 

After  speaking  of  the  general  ignorance  of  the  Papists,  and  the  gens- 
ral  diffusion  of  knowledge  among  the  Protestants, '  insomuch  that  scaroe 
a  cobbler  but  is  able  to  baffle  any  Roman  priest  that  ever  I  saw  or  met 
with,'  he  goes  on ;  <  and  after  this  I  wonder  that  a  man  who  hath  bean 
bred  up  in  the  Protestant  religion,  (as  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  jaOf 
Mr.  Coleman,  have  been,  for  if  I  am  not  misinformed  your  &ther  was  a 
minister  in  Suffolk,)  for  such  a  one  to  depart  from  it,  is  an  evidenoe 
against  you  to  prove  the  indictment.  I  must  make  a  difierence  between 
us  and  those  who  have  been  always  educated  that  way.  No  man  of 
understanding,  but  for  by-ends,  would  have  leflt  his  religion  to  be  a 
Papist.     And  for  you,  Mr.  Coleman,  who  are  a  man  of  reason  wad 
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subtilty,  I  must  tell  you,  (to  bring  this  to  yourself,)  upon  this  account, 
that  it  could  not  be  conscience ;  I  cannot  think  it  to  be  conscience. 
Your  pension  was  your  conscience,  and  your  secretary's  place  your  bait. 
I  do  acknowledge  many  of  the  popish  priests  formerly  were  learned  men, 
and  may  be  so  still  beyond  the  seas ;  but  I  could  never  yet  meet  with 
any  here,  that  had  any  other  learning  or  ability  but  artificial,  only  to 
delude  weak  women  and  weaker  men.' 

'  They  have  indeed  ways  of  conversion  and  conviction  by  enlightening 
our  understandings  with  a  faggot,  and  by  the  powerful  and  irresistible 
arguments  of  a  dagger.  But  these  are  such  wicked  solecisms  in  their 
religion,  that  they  seem  to  have  left  them  neither  natural  sense  nor  natu- 
ral conscience.  Not  natural  sense,  by  their  absurdity  in  so  unreasona- 
ble a  belief  as  of  the  wine  turned  into  blood :  not  natural  conscience,  by 
their  cruelty,  who  make  the  Protestant's  blood  as  wine,  and  these  priests 
thirst  after  it.     Tantum  religio potuit  suadere  malorum.* 

*  Mr.  Coleman,  in  one  of  his  letters,  speaks  of  rooting  out  our  religion 
and  our  party  ;  and  he  is  in  the  right,  for  they  can  never  root  out  the 
Protestant  religion  but  they  must  kill  the  Protestants.  But  let  him  and 
them  know,  if  ever  they  shall  endeavor  to  bring  popery  in  by  destroying 
of  the  king,  they  shall  find  that  the  Papists  will  thereby  bring  destruc- 
tion upon  themselves,  so  that  not  a  man  of  them  would  escape. 

'Ne  catulus  quidem  relinquendus.' 

*Our  execution  shall  be  as  quick  as  their  gunpowder,  but  more  effec- 
tual. And  so,  gentlemen,  I  shall  leave  it  to  you  to  consider  what  his 
letters  prove  him  guilty  of  directly,  and  what  by  consequence  what  he 
plainly  would  have  done,  and  then  how  he  would  have  done  it,  and 
whether  you  think  his  Jiery  zeal  had  so  much  cold  blood  in  it  as  to  spare 
any  others. 

*  For  the  other  part  of  the  evidence,  which  is  by  the  testimony  of  the 
present  witnesses,  you  have  heard  them  :  I  will  not  detain  you  longer 
now  ;  the  day  is  going  out.' 

Mr.  Justice  Jones.  *  You  must  find  the  prisoner  guilty,  or  bring  in 
two  persons  perjured.' 

The  verdict  was  what  might  have  been  anticipated  from  such  a 
charge.  Coleman  was  found  guilty,  and  the  next  day  sentenced.  Af- 
ter sentence  had  been  pronounced,  he  protested  his  innocence,  but  was 
brutally  interrupted  by  the  Chief  Justice :  *I  am  sorry,  Mr.  Coleman,  that 
I  have  not  charity  enough  to  believe  the  words  of  a  dying  man.' 

In  answer  to  Coleman's  request  that  his  wife  might  visit  him  in  prison, 
he  at  first  seemed  disposed  to  deny  it,  and  said :  *  You  say  well,  and  it  is 
a  hard  case  to  deny  it ;  but  I  tell  you  what  hardens  my  heart :  the  inso- 
lencies  of  your  party,  (the  Roman  Catholics  I  mean,)  that  they  every 
day  offer,  which  is  indeed  a  proof  of  their  Plot,  that  they  are  so  bold  and 
impudent,  and  such  secret  murders  committed  by  them  as  would  harden 
any  man's  heart  to  do  the  common  favors  of  justice  and  charity  that  to 
mankind  are  usually  done.  They  are  so  bold  and  insolent  that  I  think 
it  is  not  to  be  endured  in  a  Protestant  kingdom.' 

His  request  however  was  granted.  He  was  executed  the  third  of 
December  following. 
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We  have  dwelt  with  some  particularity  upon  this  trial,  not  ^ 
is  by  any  means  the  most  flagrant  for  the  contemptuous  dinreganl  i 
by  the  judges,  not  only  to  the  legal  rights,  but  to  the  feelings  of  the  priso- 
ner, but  because  it  came  first  in  the  order  of  time,  and  serres  in  a  good 
measure  to  explain  all  the  trials  that  follow  it.  Comment  upon  it  ii 
needless.  Such  a  mockery  of  justice  would  disgraoe  the  triDunalBof 
savages.  Whatever  seems  unfavorable  to  the  prisoner  is  pressod  home 
by  the  Chief  Justice,  most  strongly  ugainst  him.  Whatever  makes  far 
him  is  kept  out  of  sight.  To  have  been  bom  a  Roman  Catholic  is  a 
crime ;  to  have  deliberately  adopted  that  faith,  is  a  damnable  sin ;  one 
for  which  there  is  no  expiation.  The  absurd  fictions  of  Oates  and  Bed- 
low  are  commended  to  the  jury  as  worthy  of  implicit  credmice.  Tie 
whole  weight  of  judicial  authority  and  influence  is  thrown  into  the  sole 
of  condemnation. 

On  the  seventeenth  of  the  same  December,  Whitehead,  Penwxl, 
Ireland,  Pickering  and  Grove,  were  brought  to  trial.  The  chief  witner 
ses  against  them  were  Oates  and  Bedlow.  The  counsel  for  the  crown 
thus  opened  the  case :  <  May  it  please  your  lordships,  and  you  gentle- 
men of  the  jury,  the  persons  here  before  you  stand  indicted  of  hi^tm- 
son ;  they  are  five  in  number ;  three  of  them  are  Jesuits,  one  is  a  prieaC, 
the  fifth  is  a  layman ;  persons  fitly  prepared  for  the  work  in  hand.' 
After  a  few  other  observations,  he  proceeds  to  institute  a  compariaoo  be- 
tween this  Plot  and  the  famous  Gunpowder  Plot.  The  second  and  thiid 
points  of  resemblance  in  the  two,  he  thus  states :  '  Secondly,  the  greit 
actors  in  the  design  were  priests  and  Jesuits,  that  came  from  ValladoGd 
in  Spain,  and  other  places  beyond  the  seas.  And  the  great  acton  is 
this  Plot  are  priests  and  Jesuits  that  are  come  from  St.  Omezs  and  oCfaer 
places  beyond  the  seas,  nearer  home  than  Spain. 

'  Thinlly,  that  Plot  was  chiefly  guided  and  managed  by  Henry  Gar- 
net, superior  and  provincial  of  the  Jesuits  then  in  England ;  and  fbe 
great  actor  in  this  design  is  Mr.  Whitehead,  superior  ^d  pitmndal  d 
the  Jesuits  now  in  England.' 

The  evidence  of  Oates  was  the  same  in  substance  that  he  gavs  at 
Coleman's  trial,  but  with  such  additional  particulars  as  he  judged  neoet' 
sary  to  keep  the  popular  excitement  alive.  Thus,  in  answering  the 
question,  what  he  knew  of  any  attempts  to  kill  the  king  at  St.  Jamei' 
park,  he  said :  <  I  saw  Pickering  and  Grove  several  times  walking  in 
the  park  together,  with  their  secured  pistols,  which  were  longer  thtt 
ordinary  pistols,  and  shorter  than  some  carbines.  They  had  mwt  bal- 
lets to  shoot  with,  and  Grove  would  have  had  the  bullets  to  be  chsinpt 
for  fear  that  if  he  should  shoot,  if  the  bullets  were  round,  the  wound 
that  might  be  given  might  be  cured.' 

Att.  Gen.  <  Do  you  know  any  thing  of  Pickering's  doing  pensnoOi 
and  for  what?' 

<  Yes,  my  lord.  In  the  month  of  March  last,  (for  these  pezBons  havs 
followed  the  king  several  years ;)  but  he  at  that  time  had  not  looked  lo 
the  flint  of  his  pistol,  but  it  was  loose,  and  he  durst  not  Tenturs  to  givs 
Are.  He  had  a  fair  opportunity,  as  Whitebread  said ;  and  beeanss  he 
missed  it  through  his  own  negligence  he  underwent  penance,  and  had 
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twenty  or  thirty  strokes  of  discipline,  and  Grove  was  chiddem  for  his 
carelessness.' 

Of  the  *  four  Irish  ruffians*  that  went  to  Windsor  to  kill  the  king, 
Gates  could  give  no  account.  How  he  could  reconcile  it  with  his  duty 
to  His  Majesty  to  let  these  assassins  lie  in  wait  from  August  to  October, 
without  notifying  any  one  of  their  murderous  intentions,  he  did  not  see 
fit  to  explain,  and  of  course  the  attorney  general  and  the  judges  forgot 
to  ask  him. 

Not  the  least  wonderful  part  of  his  evidence  is  that  which  he  speaks 
of  the  ill  usage  he  received  from  Whitebread  in  September,  who 
charged  him  with  having  betrayed  them :  *  So,  my  lord,  I  did  profess  a 
great  deal  of  innocency,  because  I  had  not  then  been  with  the  king,  but 
he  gave  me  very  ill  language,  and  abused  me,  and  I  was  afraid  of  a 
worse  mischief  from  them.  And  though,  my  lord,  they  could  not  prove 
that  I  had  discovered  it,  yet  upon  the  bare  suspicion,  I  was  beaten  and 
affronted,  and  reviled,  and  commanded  to  go  beyond  sea  again ;  nay, 
my  lord,  I  had  my  lodgings  assaulted  to  have  murdered  me  if  they 
could.' 

This  is  certainly  the  strangest  way  to  conciliate  a  disaffected  conspi- 
rator, that  we  ever  heard  of !  Most  men  would  have  preferred  to  use 
bribes  and  caresses ;  but  the  Jesuits,  it  seems,  knew  their  man,  and  chose 
to  beat  him  into  secrecy  and  submission! 

Bedlow's  evidence,  as  usual,  was  mainly  confirmatory  of  the  state- 
ments of  Oates,  embellished  by  such  new  incidents  as  his  feebler  powers 
of  invention  could  frame.  He  was,  however,  not  quite  satisfied  with 
this  subordinate  part ;  and  therefore  at  the  close  of  his  evidence  pretends 
to  recollect  that  he  had  omitted  one  thing  very  material :  *  At  the  same 
time  that  there  was  a  discourse  about  these  three  gentleman  being 
to  destroy  the  king  at  New-Market,  there  was  a  discourse  of  a  design  to 
kill  several  noble  persons,  and  the  several  parts  assigned  to  every  one. 
Knight  was  to  kill  the  Earl  of  Shaftsbury,  Pritchard,  the  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham,  Oniel,  the  Earl  of  Ossory,  Obrian,  the  Duke  of  Ormond.* 
An  assassination  of  noblemen  on  a  truly  magnificent  scale  ! 

Nothing  appearing  in  Bedlow's  evidence  to  implicate  Fenwick  and 
Whitebread,  and  two  witnesses  being  necessary  to  prove  the  charge,  they 
were  sent  back  to  prison.  When  they  were  sul^equently  brought  up 
for  trial  for  the  same  ofience,  and  pleaded  that  they  could  not  a  second 
time  be  tried,  their  plea  was  overruled,  although  founded  on  one  of  the 
commonest  principles  of  law,  and  sanctioned  by  a  thousand  precedents. 
The  reasoning  of  Scroggs  and  North,  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common 
Pleas,  is  so  curious  that  it  is  worth  quoting.  Whitebread,  after  object- 
ing that  he  is  informed  that  no  man  can  be  put  in  jeopardy  of  his  life 
the  second  time  for  the  same  cause :  <  I  speak  it  not  for  my  sake  only, 
but  for  the  sake  of  the  whole  nation  ;  no  man  should  be  tried  twice  for 
the  same  cause ;  by  the  same  reason  a  man  may  be  tried  twenty  or 
one  hundred  times.' 

ScROGGS.  *  You  say  well,  it  is  observed,  Mr.  Whitebread ;  but  you 
must  know  that  you  were  not  put  in  jeopardy  of  your  life  for  the  same 
thing,  for  first  the  jury  were  discharged  of  you ;  it  is  true,  it  was  sup- 
posed when  you  were  indicted  that  there  would  be  two  witnesses  against 
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you,  but  that  fell  out  otherwise,  and  the  law  of  the  land  requiring  two 
witnesses  to  prove  you  guilty  of  treason,  it  was  thought  reasonable  that 
you  should  Hot  be  put  upon  the  jury  at  all,  but  you  were  discharged,  and 
then  you  were  in  no  jeopardy  of  your  life.' 

*  Under  favor,  my  lord,  I  was  In  jeopardy,  for  I  was  given  in  charge 
to  the  jury ;  and  'tis  the  case  in  Seyer,  31  Eliz.,  he  was  indicted  for  a 
burglary  committed  the  31st  of  August,  and  pleaded  to  it,  and  afterward 
another  indictment  was  preferred,  and  all  the  judges  did  declare  that  he 
could  not  be  indicted  the  second  time  for  the  same  fact,  because  he  was 
in  jeopardy  of  his  life  again.' 

C.  J.  North.  '  The  oath  the  jury  take  is,  that  they  shall  well  and 
truly  try,  and  true  deliverance  make  of  such  prisoners  as  they  shall  have 
in  charge ;  the  charge  of  the  jury  is  not  full  'till  the  court  give  them  a 
a  charge  at  last,  after  evidence  had  ;  and  because  there  was  a  mistake 
in  your  case,  that  the  evidence  was  not  so  full  as  might  be,  the  jury  be- 
fore they  ever  considered  concerning  you  at  all  they  were  discharged, 
and  so  you  were  not  in  jeopardy  ;  and,  I  in  my  experience,  know  it  to  be 
often  done,  and  'tis  the  course  of  law.' 

In  this  opinion  all  the  judges  coincided.  Sad  indeed  was  the  condi- 
tion of  things  in  poor  England  when  all  her  judges  could  resort  to  such 
miserable  quibbles ;  or  worse  than  this,  could  deliberately  falsify  the 
law,  to  condemn-  to  an  ignominious  death  two  defenceless  prisoners ! 

To  return  from  this  digression.  The  three  remaining  prisoners  were 
found  guilty.  The  Chief  Justice  in  charging  the  jury  was  even  more 
violent  against  the  Papists  than  in  his  charge  at  Coleman's  trial :  'Some 
hold  that  the  pope  in  council  is  infallible ;  and  ask  any  Popish  Jesuit  of 
them  all  and  he  will  say  the  pope  is  himself  infallible  in  council  or  he 
is  no  true  Jesuit ;  and  if  so,  whatever  they  command  is  to  be  justified  by 
their  authority  ;  so  that  if  they  give  a  dispensation  to  kill  a  king,  that 
king  is  well  killed.  They  indulge  all  sorts  of  sins,  and  no  human  bonds 
can  hold  them. 

^  They  have  some  parts  of  the  foundation  'tis  true,  but  they  are  adul- 
terated and  mixed  with  horrid  principles  and  impious  practises.  They 
eat  their  God,  they  kill  their  king,  and  saint  the  murderer.  This  is  a 
religion  that  quite  unhinges  all  piety,  all  morality,  all  conversation,  and 
to  be  abominated  by  all  mankind. 

*  I  return  now  to  the  fact  which  is  proved  by  two  witnesses,  and  by 
the  concurrent  evidence  of  the  letter  and  the  maid ;  and  the  matter  is  as 
plain  and  notorious  as  can  be,  that  there  was  an  intention  of  bringing  in 
popery  by  a  cruel  and  bloody  way ;  for  I  believe  they  never  could  have 
prayed  us  into  their  religion.  I  leave  it  therefore  for  you  to  consider 
whether  you  have  not  as  much  evidence  from  these  two  men  as  can  be 
expected  in  a  case  of  this  nature  ;  and  whether  Mr.  Oates  be  not  rather 
justified  by  the  testimony  offered  against  him,  than  discredited.  Let 
prudence  and  conscience  direct  your  verdict,  and  you  will  be  too  hard 
for  their  art  and  cunning. 

*  Grentlemen,  if  you  think  you  shall  be  in  long  we  will  adjourn  the 
court  till  the  afternoon  and  take  your  verdict  then.' 

Jury.     *  No,  my  lord,  we  shall  not  be  long.' 

After  a  very  short  recess  the  jury  returned  with  a  verdict  df  guilty 
against  all. 
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C.  J.  '  You  have  done,  gentlemen,  like  very  good  subjects  and  very 
good  Christians ;  that  is  to  say,  like  very  good  Protestants.  And  now, 
much  good  may  their  thirty  thousand  masses  do  them !' 

Before  the  court  pronounced  sentence  Ireland  loudly  complained  that 
he  had  had  no  time  to  call  his  witnesses :  *  So  that  we  could  have  none 
but  only  those  that  came  in  by  chance,  and  those  things  they  have  de- 
clared, though  true,  were  not  believed.'  His  objection  was  overruled, 
and  the  Recorder,  Sir  George  Jeffries,  proceeded  to  pass  sentence.  The 
spirit  that  pervaded  his  speech  may  be  seen  in  this  extract :  <  I  am  sure 
this  was  so  horrid  a  design,  that  nothing  but  a  conclave  of  devils  in  hell, 
or  a  college  of  such  Jesuits  as  yours  on  earth,  could  have  thought 
upon.' 

At  the  trial  of  Berry,  Green  and  Hill,  for  the  murder  of  Sir  Edmond- 
bury  Grodfrey,  the  improbabilities  of  the  testimony  and  the  contradic- 
tions of  the  witnesses  were  so  glaring  that  it  seems  incredible  that  any 
man  could  believe  .them.  As  a  specimen :  Praunce,  the  chief  witness, 
said  that  the  body  waff  taken  to  Hill's  lodgings  where  it  remained  two 
days  in  a  certain  room  he  mentioned.  In  defence,  it  was  shown  by  all 
the  family,  that  that  room  was  an  open  one ;  that  scarcely  an  hour 
passed  but  some  one  went  through  it.  But  instead  of  receiving  this  tes- 
timony, the  Chief  Justice  told  the  witnesses  that  it  was  very  suspicious 
they  had  not  seen  the  body,  and  that  it  was  well  for  them  they  were  not 
indicted.  But  we  have  not  space  to  quote  further.  The  extracts  we 
have  already  made  will  be  sufficient  to  show  Scrogg's  utter  contempt 
for  those  duties  which  the  law  imposed  upon  him  as  the  counsel  for  the 
prisoners ;  his  abusive  and  threatening  demeanor  toward  their  witnesses; 
his  appeals  to  the  passions  of  the  jury,  their  bigotry  and  their  fears ;  and 
in  a  word,  his  total  destitution  of  every  quality  that  marks  the  honest, 
fair-minded,  and  impartial  judge. 

We  intended  to  speak  of  the  disgraceful  and  cowardly  part  which 
Charles  the  Second  bore  in  these  proceedings.  Convinced  that  the  Plot 
was  a  mere  fiction,  he  saw  day  by  day  his  innocent  and  faithful  sub- 
jects led  to  the  gallows  without  making  an  effort  for  their  safety,  or 
giving  utterance  to  a  word  of  disapprobation.  It  was  not  until  the 
Queen  was  attacked,  that  the  selfish  monarch  interfered.  A  word  from 
him  turned  the  abuse  of  Scroggs  into  an  opposite  channel,  and  Oates 
and  Bedlow  were  now  as  bitterly  reviled  as  the  Jesuits  had  been  before. 
We  believe  that  Charles  was  a  willing  spectator  if  not  an  active  promo- 
ter of  these  legal  butcheries,  hoping  that  thereby  a  vent  would  be  given 
to  the  popular  fury,  and  he  himself,  by  such  a  sacrifice,  regain  the  lost 
affections  of  his  people. 

We  intended  also  to  speak  of  the  conduct  of  the  leading  English 
statesmen  during  this  period ;  of  Lauderdale,  of  Shaftsbury,  of  Dan- 
by,  and  of  Buckingham;  but  our  limits  are  already  overpassed. 
We  can  only  say  that  the  character  of  the  monarch  was  truly  re- 
flected in  the  character  of  his  counsellors;  that  as  England  has 
never  had  so  faithless  and  profligate  a  king,  she  has  never  been  dis- 
graced by  such  unscrupulous,  despicable,  and  short-sighted  minis- 
ters. 
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THE      INFANT'S      BtJRIAL 


BT     THB      aHBrnB&S     OT     BBABOiro  AI.  B.      VALZ.BT     OV      TIKOIWIA. 


'  Eabtb  to  oarth.  ashes  to  ashes,  dust  to  dtist.' 


'  Dun  onto  dot !' Sweet  child ! 
Was  that  dark  sentence  ever  meant  lor  thee  ! 
For  that  bright  form,  that  tablet  undefiled. 
Creation's  mystery? 
No  no,  it  could  not  be,  for  God  is  just; 
That  beauteous  brow !  oh,  who  could  call  that  doat  ? 
And  yet  methought  I  heard 
Those  words  slow  uttered  o'er  tiby  tiny  gmve. 
As  thoufi^  that  Eden-cahn  had  e^er  bem  itined 
By  Passion's  stormv  wave. 
It  should  have  been, '  Angels  an  Angel  meet ; 
Seraphs  on  high  a  si8ter-eera|>h  greet !' 


*  Earth  unto  earth;'  'tis  well 
That  sordid  earth  should  pass  to  earth  again: 
In  those  dark  fEuies  where  truth  has  ceased  to  dwell. 
Why  should  the  shrine  remain  1 
Deep  in  the  oust  let  all  such  pass  away ; 
Why  should  they  not? — clay  mingles  Dot  with  €^y : 
Such  is  dark  Manhood's  prime. 
From  whose  high  nature  all  of  Unven  has  pMt» 
Whose  once  pure  mould  is  deeply  dyed  with  crime  ; 
Bouna  down  with  fetters  last: 
Gone,  sone  is  all  of  holiness  and  worth. 
And  what  remains  is  naught  indeed  but  earth. 


'Ashes  to  ashes  r    Yes! 
LHithe  thus  with  thoee  whom  ace  has  obilled. 
Whose  life  is  but  the  dying  embers  glow — 
There  let  it  be  ftdfilted ! 
Say,  '  When  the  altar-fires  but  dimly  bom, 
*  Ajshes  to  ashes,  dust  to  dust'  return!' 
And  with  that  aged  band. 
The  blackened  craten  of  whose  hearts  are  chaired 
By  Bcathdd  hopes  and  Hate's  undying  brand; 
Let  not  this  £EUe  be  marred: 
Ope  wide  thy  portals.  Grave !  Death,  pass  them  down  ! 
For  these,  and  such  as  these,  are  all  ttiine  own. 


But  oh,  my  beauteous  one! 
This  gloomy  patn  should  not  by  thee  be  tnd ; 
The  grave,  the  worm,  should  not  by  A«b  be  laMmn<— 
Go  thou  direct  to  God  ! 
Thy  passport  white  at  Heaven's  gate  unrdl, 
(No  dark  hand-writing  e'er  hath  soiled  that  tcroU.) 
'TwBs  thus  Uie  Saviour  spoke: 
'  Those  little  children ;  suffer  them  to  come.' 
The  mandate  thou  didst  hear ;  the  fetters  bioke 
Which  kept  thee  from  thy  home : 
Awhile  life's  threshhold  thou  didst  press  with  glee, 
Then  turned  away ;  iku  life  was  not  for  thee ! 
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A     PISCATORIAL     ECLOGUE. 

VEL      ISAAC US      WALTON      IN     NOVAM      SCALAM      RKOIVIVUS. 

BX     PXTBR    TOM    OEtST. 


PiscATOR.     You  are  hjtppily  met,  my  fair  young  lady  ! 

DisciPULA.  A  very  good  morrow  to  you,  Mr.  Piscator.  You  are 
early  a-foot,  with  your  rod  and  lines. 

Piscator.  A  veteran  of  the  angle  will  be  stirring  early ;  there  is  a 
brace  of  fish  waiting  for  my  hook  on  the  other  side  of  pur  lake.  But 
you,  my  gentle  maiden,  have  you  come  down  to  the  beach  to  see  the 
sun  rise  ?  and  mayhap  to  pluck  a  rose  with  the  dew  on 't  ?  I  think  you 
have  found  it ;  for  I  think  I  can  see  the  rose  on  your  cheek,  and  the 
dew  in  your  eye.  It  is  sweet  to  be  up  betimes  in  the  morning,  when 
the  air  and  the  new  sunlight  are  as  clear  and  calm  as  your  own 
thoughts. 

DisciPULA.  It  is  even  so,  as  you  and  I  know  right  well.  A  pleasant 
sail  to  you ;  God  send  a  dozen  fish,  and  may  you  kill  them  merrily. 
But  honest  Mr.  Piscator,  do  you  go  alone  to-day  ? 

Piscator.  I  think  so  to  do ;  for  you  are  to  note,  a  companion  of  pa- 
tience and  sober  demeanor,  free  from  profane  jests  and  scurrilous  dis- 
course, is  worth  gold,  but  is  not  so  easy  to  be  come  at.  And  none  other 
than  such  jumps  with  my  humor. 

DisciPULA.  And  when,  my  good  Mr.  Piscator,  will  you  give  me  ano- 
ther lesson  in  the  art  of  angling  ?  For  you  must  know  the  last  has  only 
increased  my  desire  to  learn  something  more,  of  it.  Or  do  you  think 
that  we  women  can  never  attain  skill  in  that  noble  and  gentle  art  ? 

Piscator.  That  it  is  a  noble  and  a  gentle  art  I  am  ready  to  main- 
tain ;  and  that  women  have  attained  skill  in  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  ;  as 
you  will  read  in  books  of  old  time,  that  ladies  both  hunted,  and  hawked, 
and  fished. 

DisciPULA.  But  the  lesson,  my  honest  master  ?  When  shall  I  have 
another  lesson  ? 

Piscator.  You  shall  even  suit  your  own  convenience.  And  some 
fme  morning,  when  you  are  so  disposed,  we  will  take  a  walk  down  the 
river ;  when  I  will  teach  you  to  cast  your  line  for  trout ;  for  indeed,  it 
requires  a  sharp  wit  and  much  practice  to  throw  your  fly  so  that  tl^e 
trout  will  rise  at  it. 

DisciPULA.  Not  in  the  river,  if  it  please  you,  good  Mr.  Piscator,  not 
in  the  river !    Teach  me  to  fish  in  the  lake. 

Piscator.  Without  doubt,  my  fair  young  lady,  it  must  be  as  you 
desire.  And  yet,  it  is  not  every  woman  that  would  have  the  courage  to 
cross  the  pond  in  a  skiff  that  rocks  to  every  ripple. 

DisciPULA.  Trust  me  for  that.  You  should  know  that  I  am  not 
wont  to  be  frightened  at  trifles. 

Piscator.      Truly,  it  is  so;  and  I  do  not  question  your  courage. 
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Then  on  any  day  that  you  will  appoint,  God  willioff,  I  will  ffwe  yon  a 
sail ;  or  indeed,  this  morning,  if  duty  does  not  indine  you.  in  another 
direction,  and  you  will  step  with  me  into  my  little  boat  yonder. 

DisciPULA.  That  shall  I  with  right  good  will.  But  I  ahall  have  to 
make  you  wait  while  I  get  my  fishing  tackle. 

PiscATOR.  Of  necessity  you  shall  not  do  that ;  for  I  remember  now, 
I  can  fit  you  with  a  spare  harness  of  my  own. 

DisciFULA.  Then  let  us  be  going,  say  I.  And  is  this  the  akiffl 
What  a  painted  little  cockle-shell  of  a  boat,  with  its  two  maata!  I  mp- 
pose  it  will  bear  us  both  ? 

PiscATOR.  It  will  bear  twenty  like  you  and  me.  Please  let  me  hdp 
you  to  step  in ;  and  though  you  feel  it  to  give  under  your  feet,  and  as  it 
were,  slide  away  from  beneath  you,  yet  now  when  you  are  set  downoo 
the  bench,  you  perceive  it  is  perfectly  steady. 

DisciPULA.  Oh,  I  shall  not  be  in  the  least  afraid.  What  a  tiny  lit- 
tle schooner !  But  is  it  not  bold  to  spread  both  sails  ?  And  see,  nam 
that  we  come  round  to  the  wind,  how  the  skiff  keels  over. 

PiscATOR.  It  is  entirely  safe,  my  fair  scholar ;  for  shice  ytm  have 
chosen  me  to  be  your  instructor  and  master  in  the  science  of  the  angle, 
you  must  be  content  to  be  called  my  scholar.  It  is  entirely  safe ;  and 
you  must  observe,  that  however  much  it  may  keel  over,  it  cannot  upoet; 
for  if  struck  by  a  sudden  squall,  or  flaw  of  the  wind,  die  masts  will  go 
by  the  board,  and  so  it  will  right. 

DisciPULA.  Excellently  well  contrived.  But  has  not  the  breeze  sud- 
denly died  away  ?  Yet  the  sails  are  distended,  and  miniature  wavei 
are  thrown  off  from  either  side  of  the  bow. 

PiscATOR.  The  breeze  seems  to  have  decreased,  because  we  an 
moving  in  the  same  direction  with  it ;  and  you  will  see,  now  when  I 
bring  the  boat  more  toward  the  wind,  that  it  blows  as  strong  aa  befon^ 
and  our  motion  is  well  nigh  stopped. 

DisciPULA.  That  I  can  very  well  see ;  and  I  pray  you,  my  master, 
not  to  bring  the  skiff  so  far  into  the  wind  to  prove  your  proposttton  to  me 
as  to  capsize  it.  The  masts  bend  over  toward  the  water  more  than  his 
pleasant  to  see. 

PiscATOR.  There  is  no  danger ;  and  after  half  an  bour^  ezperienoe 
you  will  become  used  to  it,  and  lose  all  apprehension.  I  think  I  will 
alter  our  course  a  couple  of  points ;  so  if  you  have  a  mind,  since  I 
cannot  well  leave  the  tiller,  you  may  unloose  the  cord  that  festens  the 
forward  sail  to  the  side  of  the  boat ;  wait  a  moment  till  we  come  round, 
and  the  sail  hangs  loose  in  the  wind ;  now  loose  the  rope,  and  let  it  out 
about  a  foot ;  so,  wind  it  round  as  it  was  before.  Neatly  done !  NeH, 
let  out  the  other  sail  in  the  same  way  and  to  the  same  length.  It  was 
well  executed !  Really,  you  are  destined  to  become  a  sailor'a  wife 
after  all. 

DisciPULA.     Marry,  I  hope  so.     But  why  '  after  all  I' 

PiscATOR.  Nay,  I  meant  nothing ;  except,  that  whereas  I  fimneriy 
thought  you  rather  aflected  the  land,  now  I  find  that  you  are  oourageooi 
on  the  water ;  and  therefore,  I  say  you  deserve  a  Commodore.  Ob^ 
serve  now,  we  are  running  more  nearly  with  the  wind,  and  mowB  fiutor. 
It  is  a  favorable  breeze ;  for  our  fishing-ground  is  in  the  i 
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comer  of  the  lake,  behind  that  highland  which  you  see  yonder ;  and  this 
blows  from  the  western  quarter.     We  shall  soon  be  there. 

DisciPULA.  Be  in  no  hurry ;  I  am  in  none.  Is  it  not  a  fine  morning  ? 
Those  white,  high-flying  clouds,  rolled  up  into  fleeces  like  wool,  with 
ragged  patches  of  the  sky  between  them,  above  us,  and  the  broad  blue 
bosom  of  the  lake,  with  the  multitude  of  little  waves  leaping  up  and 
dancing  all  over  its  surface  beneath  us,  and  our  boat,  in  the  midst  of 
both  sky  and  water,  gliding  calmly  along  like  a  bird  with  his  wings 
spread  floating  in  the  air  !  Is  it  not  a  lovely  morning  ?  Yes,  yes ;  I 
must  be  a  sailor's  wife,  and  live  on  the  ocean !  Or  perhaps,  rather,  a 
fisherman's  wife,  and  sail  on  a  lake  like  this.  If  I  should  happen  to 
meet  with  one  of  the  latter  class,  of  approved  character,  somewhat  ma- 
ture in  years  and  grave  in  demeanor,  kind  of  disposition  and  manly  of 
countenance,  one  who  would  let  me  go  sailing  with  him  every  day,  (of 
course  I  am  not  describing  you,  Mr.  Piscator,)  I  think  —  yes,  1  am  quite 
certain,  that  he  would  content  me. 

Piscator.  Nay,  nay,  my  fair  young  lady,  you  are  pleased  to  mock! 
<  Mature  in  years  and  grave  in  demeanor,'  said  you  ?  A  gallant  young 
sailor  for  you,  say  I !  There  are  many  who  sigh  for  the  favor  ^hich 
you  have  so  freely  granted  me  to-day.     Ah,  you  should  not  jeer. 

DisciPULA.  I  tell  you,  Mr.  Piscator,  none  but  you  for  me  this  day ! 
I  am  not  going  to  think  of  any  body  but  you ;  for  I  tell  you  plainly,  I 
like  you  very  much. 

Piscator.  Ah,  yes,  yes;  certainly  —  without  doubt,  I  hope  so; 
surely,  why  should  you  not  ? 

DisciPULA.  And  what  a  beautiful  island  !  The  grass  grows  down 
almost  to  the  water's  edge,  leaving  a  narrow  belt  of  white  sand ;  how 
it  glistens  in  the  sun-light !  and  those  half-a-dozen  tall  trees  in  the  cen- 
tre, how  do  you  suppose  they  came  to  grow  there  alone  so  ? 

Piscator.  That  is  a  question  which  I  have  often  asked,  but  have 
never  been  able  to  satisfy  myself,  as  to  how  they  came  there.  They 
have  stood  for  more  generations  than  one,  and  will  cast  their  shadows 
on  the  water  when  other  boats  than  ours  sail  past  them,  and  other  eyes 
than  ours  wonder  at  them.  Now  we  are  nearly  at  our  journey's  end ; 
when  we  pass  through  the  opening  between  that  island  ahead  of  us,  and 
the  main  land,  we  shall  be  on  our  fishing-ground. 

DisciPULA.  Is  it  possible  that  we  have  reached  here  so  quick  ?  It  is 
not  half  so  far  as  I  thought  it  was.  And  yet,  on  looking  back,  there  is 
a  wide  waste  lying  between  us  and  the  cove  from  which  we  started. 
How  diminutive  the  house  on  the  high  ground  back  of  the  landing-place 
looks ;  like  a  mole-hill,  and  the  trees  around  it  like  shrubs !  Well  sped, 
little  bark!  A  swift  and  an  easy-paced  courser  are  you;  steadily 
now,  through  this  narrow  strait ;  steadily  and  gently,  for  your  race  is 
almost  run. 

Piscator.  The  channel  begins  to  widen  again ;  and  lo !  here  we 
are  in  a  lake  by  itself  as  it  were ;  a  sheet  of  water  full  a  mile  long  and 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide.  And  herein  the  fish  mostly  do  congregate.  I 
will  hold  on  to  near  the  middle,  and  then  drop  the  anchor. 

DisciPULA.  It  is  indeed  a  fine  sheet ;  smooth  as  any  mirror ;  clearer 
than  glass.     I  suppose  the  fish  assemble  here  when  they  get  tired  of  the 
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roughness  and  commotion  of  the  lake  without,  because  it  is  so  calm  and 
still.     Is  it  not  so  ? 

PiscATOR.  It  may  be  so ;  it  is  a  good  reason,  and  I  will  believe  tint 
it  is  so,  since  you  have  supposed  it.  This  is  as  good  a  place  as  mnj, 
and  here  we  will  cast  our  lines;  and  there  is  so  little  wind  atimiig,tbat 
we  shall  only  need  to  furl  our  sails,  and  the  boat  will  remain  at  mt 
Now  then,  here  is  your  rod,  nicely  put  together,  with  a  fly  on  the  hook. 
A  pike  will  rise  as  quick  at  an  artificial  fly  as  at  a  live  one ;  a  greedy 
fish  is  that  pike ;  and  if  we  should  have  occasion,  I  have  other  kinds  of 
bait.  Take  it,  and  throw  your  line  out  as  I  taught  you  before.  Bat 
what  are  you  regarding  so  intently  ? 

DisciFULA.  I  am  looking  at  the  shadow  of  the  trees  in  the  water;  u 
inverted  forest  in  the  lake.     Fish  a  little  while  alone,  and  let  me  look, 

PiscATOR.  It  has  become  so  late  in  the  day  that. I  have  not  macb 
hope  of  taking  many  now.  However,  I  can  but  try.  This  same  nd 
and  line  have  done  me  good  service  in  this  same  place,  before  UMky. 
Ah,  I  see  a  pike  !  I  '11  have  him  !  Look !  look  how  slowly  and  warily 
he  comes  up  toward  the  bait !  When  he  gets  within  a  -few  feet  of  it,  lie 
will  make  a  dash,  and  gorge  it  without  stopping  to  think.  Ah,  there  he 
goes  with  it ;  and  here  he  comes  back  with  it,  straight  up  into  the  boiL 
Upon  my  word,  a  reasonable  fish  ;  ho  wont  weigh  short  or  three  pounds. 

DisciFULA.  Oh,  Mr.  Piscator !  here  's  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  eaith 
beneath  us !  Waving  trees  with  birds  flitting  among  their  branches, 
and  far  down  below,  flying  clouds  and  blue  sky.  A  perfect  hemisphere, 
and  we  are  hanging  over  it,  without  any  thing  to  support  us!  I 
should  n't  be  surprised,  to  feel  myself  this  minute  tumbling  down  into  it, 
down  to  the  new  heaven !  I  have  been  expecting  to,  for  some  time  past ; 
and  what  a  fall  would  that  be  !  Do  you  suppose  we  should  stop  wfatt 
we  got  there  ? 

Piscator.     If  we  did  not,  where  should  we  go  to  ? 

DisciPULA.     Ah,  where ! 

Piscator.  These  fish  do  not  seem  inclined  to  bite  this  mtmung. 
Yet  there  is  one  larger  than  that  I  caught  before.  I  must  have  lam, 
too.  Observe  how  wistfully  he  eyes  the  bait ;  let  the  fly  skim  slowly 
along  the  water,  just  over  him  ;  that  is  the  way.  Sir,  to  swallow  a  hook; 
and  now  come  up,  and  slide  into  the  basket,  out  of  sight,  and  keep  your 
brother  company. 

DisciPULA.  Mr.  Piscator,  when  you  make  such  a  splashing  in  the 
water,  you  ruffle  and  wrinkle  my  submarine  prospect.     Please  do  n't 

Piscator.  I  think  it  will  be  profitless  trying  to  take  any  more  this 
forenoon  ;  toward  night  they  will  bite  again.  And  what  shcdl  we  do  in 
the  mean  time  ?  Usually,  when  I  come  out  here  alone,  I  go  ashore,  and 
rest  myself  during  these  hours,  amid  the  fragrant  shades  of  the  thick 
trees,  that  screen  me  from  the  mid-day 'heat.  Would  you  like  to  take 
such  a  ramble  ? — or  are  you  inclined  to  stay  here,  and  gaze  into  the  water  ? 

DisciPULA.  I  suppose  the  picture  will  keep  till  we  come  haok.  Let 
us  go  ashore,  and  wander  around  in  the  woods,  and  find  nmuntic  grot- 
toes, and  weave  flower. wreaths,  and  build  castles  in  the  air. 

Piscator.  And  half  a  mile  inland,  you  can  see  its  sununit  from  hextf 
is  a  hill  that  commands  a  vast  tract  of  lake  and  woodland. 
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DisciPULA.     Yes,  yes ;  let  us  go  ! 

PiscATOR.  Well,  scholar,  here  we  are  again,  after  our  long  tramp. 
You  see  I  am  a  better  land-pilot  than  you  just  now  took  me  to  be ;  for 
I  have  brought  us  out  to  the  right  spot ;  more  by  token,  yonder  is  the 
boat,  safe  and  sound.  I  am  afraid  you  are  fatigued  with  our  long 
travels  ? 

DisciPULA.  Not  much  ;  but  I  would  like  to  sit  down  on  the  green 
carpet,  under  this  shade,  for  a  few  minutes. 

PiscATOR.  It  must  be,  at  the  least,  four  of  the  clock  ;  and  although 
your  nature,  my  fair  young  lady,  is  probably  too  ethereal  to  think  of 
such  homely  matters,  I  do  not  profess  mine  to  be  such,  and  am  ready  to 
acknowledge,  that  a  little  dinner  would  not  be  unacceptable. 

DisciPULA.     Unacceptable?     No ;  but  where  are  we  to  get  it? 

PiscATOR.  I  always  bring  with  me,  on  my  excursions,  a  hand-bas- 
ket, containing 

DisciPULA.  Why  in  the  world  ! —  why  did  nH  you  let  me  know  that 
before  ?     Let  us  have  it  as  quick  as  possible ! 

PiscATOR.  It  is  in  the  boat,  and  if  you  will  remain  a  moment,  I  Will 
bring  it  up  here. 

DisciPULA.  Oh  yes,  do!  And  be  quick,  my  good  master!  —  as 
quick  as  you  can  ! 

PiscATOR.  Nimble  as  any  page,  that  waits  on  lady  bright.  Here 
we  have  the  provisions  ;  and  if  we  could  manage  to  find  something  for 

a  table-cover,  we  might  dispense  with  knives  and Right,  scholar, 

put  your  hand  into  the  basket  and  help  yourself. 

DisciPULA.  Ham  sandwich  f  Oh,  Mr.  Piscator,  this  is  good !  Is 
there  enough  of  it  ? 

Piscator.  Enough  for  us  two ;  and  therefore  you  need  not  fear  to 
help  yourself  heartily,  as  I  am  glad  to  see  that  you  are  not.  Never  was 
sumptuous  feast  to  an  epicure  on  gala-day  better  than  my  simple  fare 
to  me  on  tliis  beach,  after  a  morning's  sail  and  ramble. 

DisciPULA.  Most  excellent !  rll  come  out  here  every  time  I  can 
get  a  chance,  for  the  sake  of  dining  with  you  under  the  old  beech  tree. 

Piscator.  It  brings  to  my  mind  the  story  of  the  king,  who,  after 
the  chase,  took  some  bread  and  water  at  the  hut  of  a  woodsman  ;  which, 
as  it  is  no  doubt  well  known,  I  shall  not  repeat  unto  you.  But  the  bot- 
tom of  the  basket  begins  to  appear.  What !  done  already  ?  Grood 
despatch  !  And  now,  scholar,  we  will  immediately  to  our  sport,  fbr  we 
have  no  time  to  waste. 

DisciPULA.  Yes,  yes,  immediately  to  work ;  I  long  to  try  my  hand. 
Here 's  the  boat ;  I  should  think  it  would  have  got  tired  waiting  so  long 
for  us.     But  it  looks  very  patient. 

Piscator.  You  may  get  in,  while  I  loose,  and  shove  off.  There 
appears  to  be  a  sharp  breeze  blowing  on  the  lake  without,  yet  our  pond 
is  as  unruffled  as  when  we  left  it.  We  will  return  to  the  sanne  spot  we 
were  in  before,  and  cast  out  our  lines. 

DisciPULA.  Is  this  my  rod  ?  Fix  the  bait  fbr  me  skilfully,  and  I  '11 
catch  them. 

Piscator.  I  cannot  promise  you  great  success  at  first,  considering 
your  inexperience 
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DisciPULA.     Oh,  I  'm  going  to  catch  an  hundred  ! 

PiscATOR.  I  hope  you  may  ;  certainly  —  I  hope  you  will  ;  and  yon 
can  only  try.  There,  your  fly  is  fastened  to  the  hook  as  well  as  my  art 
is  able.  Come,  and  sit  on  this  side,  and  I  will  give  you  some  ingtmc- 
tions  how  to  use  it.  First,  see  that  the  line  is  clear  of  the  rod ;  then 
give  it  one  swing  round  your  head  ;  so  —  and  cast  it  quickly  but  softly, 
as  far  from  you  as  you  can  on  the  water.  Neatly  done  !  Now  dnw 
it  slowly  along  the  surface,  and  you  shall  presently  see  a  fish  rise  at  it 
Be  more  moderate  ;  you  draw  it  too  rapidly.  Ha !  there  it  goes  under! 
Wait  till  you  feel  him  pulling  on  the  line ;  now  give  him  a  little  jeA 
to  the  right ;  there  you  have  him,  fairly  hooked !  You  must  be  careful, 
or  you  '11  lose  him  yet.  No ;  he  's  not  very  heavy,  and  you  may  nise 
him  strait  out  of  the  water,  and  land  him  in  the  boat ;  so  ! 

DisciPULA.  Ah,  my  master,  will  you  tell  me  that  I  can't  catch  fish? 
Poor  little  fish  !  Oh,  but  he  's  a  small  one :  take  him  off,  master,  and 
put  him  into  the  hold.     I  hunt  for  nobler  game. 

PiscATOR.  Not  a  good  thought,  not  a  good  thought  for  an  angler. 
Hunt  for  nobler  game,  if  you  like  ;  but  a  fisherwoman  must  not  deqKue 
the  smallest  that  comes  to  her  net.     Every  thing  counts. 

DisciPULA.  Despise  ?  No  ;  oh  no!  I  would  like  to  catch  fifty  jiiit 
such  ;  that  is,  if  there  are  no  larger  ones  to  angle  for. 

PiscATOR.  Well,  your  bait  is  set  again.  Cast  out  as  before,  and  I 
wish  you  better  luck. 

DisciPULA.  Now  I  am  going  to  catch  a  large  one  —  a  foot  long. 
But,  Mr.  Piscator,  why  do  you  not  use  your  line? 

PiscATOR.  I  will  not  interfere  with  your  sport;  and  beside,  I  imy 
want  to  give  you  advice  how  to  manage  yours.  It  is  not,  in  general,  a 
good  plan  to  let  the  fish  see  you  when  you  are  angling ;  Uiey  are  apt  to 
be  frightened  away.  However,  in  this  case,  I  shall  say  nothing  against 
it ;  because  if  they  have  an  eye  for  beauty,  as  is  conmionly  believed, 
your  showing  yourself  should  have  a  contrary  effect.  In  truth,  the  in- 
fluence of  beauty  is  much  to  be  marvelled  at.  I  remember  myself  when 
I  was  young,  and  had  not  yet  learned  their  vanity,  how  easy  I  was  to  be 
led  away  and  bewitched  by  a  fair  face  and  a  sparkling  eye*  That  was 
some  time  ago  ;  you  draw  your  fly  too  fast ;  it  was  some  years  ago; 
and  yet  I  am  fain  to  confess,  that  even  now,  in  nothing  do  I  take  man 
pleasure,  than  in  looking  on  a  ruddy  cheek,  a  polished  brow,  the  long 
lashes  of  a  soft  blue  eye,  and  upon  heavy  folds  of  auburn  hair  ;  aim!  it 
is  for  this  reason  that  I  have  placed  you  opposite  to  me  now. 

DisciPULA.  Why,  Mr.  Piscator  !  Did  you  mean  that  for  a  oonqili- 
mont  ? 

Piscator.  Certainly  no.  I  seldom  speak  but  what  I  think,  for  flat- 
tery I  like  neither  to  give  nor  receive.  Ah,  yes ;  there  are  witches  in 
the  world  yet.  And  their  witchcraft  consists  not  in  magic  filters,  and 
potent  herbs  gathered  at  midnight  under  the  full  moon ;  far  more  subde 
and  powerful  is  it.  Like  the  poisons  of  eastern  countries,  it  is  commu- 
nicated by  a  touch,  by  a  look,  by  the  breath  of  a  word.  This  is  the 
witchcraft  that  they  use  ;  therewith  lure  they  men  to  commit  folly.  It 
would  seem  to  be  their  chief  delight,  their  main  occupation.  But  I  am 
willing  to  believe  that  you  are  not  so  evil-minded ;  and  that  when  you 
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bewitch  men,  it  is  not  because  you  love  to  do  it,  but  that  it  is  altogether 
involuntary. 

DisciPULA.  Oh,  of  course,  altogether  involuntary.  If  I  had  my 
way,  I  never  would  cause  a  single  flutter  in  any  body's  breast  —  not  I. 
But  you  see  how  it  is,  I  can't  help  it,  and  therefore  it  is  not  my  fault. 
These  fish  do  not  bite  well.  There  is  one,  he  will  weigh  four  pounds, 
that  has  been  playing  round  and  round  the  hook,  but  won't  touch  it. 
Have  n't  you  got  some  kind  of  sweet  smelling  oil  or  perfume  to  scent 
the  bait  with  ? 

PiscATOR.  I  have  some  lavender-leaves,  and  if  you  will  draw  up  the 
line,  I  will  rub  the  fly  over  with  them,  for  fish  love  the  smell  of  laven- 
der. Try  him  with  that.  Ah,  I  see  him  —  a  respectable  fish.  He  is 
coming  up  toward  the  hook ;  I  think  he  will  take  it. 

DisciPULA.  He  stops  and  eyes  it,  as  though  he  half  suspected  that 
it  would  not  be  pleasant  to  the  taste,  for  all  its  fair  looks.  But  I  '11  have 
bim,  in  spite  of  his  wits.  You  scrutinize  too  closely.  Sir  Pike !  You 
had  better  take  it  at  once,  without  useless  inspection.  What  a  noble 
fellow  !  How  gracefully  he  moves  through  the  water !  I  will  make  it 
float  carelessly  away  from  him,  dancing  on  the  silver  surface,  as  though 
it  had  just  fallen  fresh  from  Heaven ;  and  beside,  distance  lends  en- 
chantment. Ha  I  see  him  make  a  dive  at  it !  There  you  have  it,  Sir ! 
and  there  I  have  you ! 

PiscATOR.  Take  care,  or  you'll  be  over  !  Hold  hard,  or  he  '11  have 
you  too !  Upon  my  word,  I  was  afraid  you  would  go  overboard  !  You 
should  not,  in  your  eagerness,  lean  out  over  the  water  so  far.  But  you 
have  got  the  better  of  him,  and  now  pull  him  into  the  boat  and  let  me 
take  him  off. 

DisciPULA.  I  came  near  losing  my  balance ;  I  thought  I  was  gone ! 
Lucky  escape  !  —  but  my  heart  beats  yet. 

PiscATOR.  A  fine  fish.  He  has  swallowed  the  bait  whole ;  your 
large  fish  always  do.  O !  I  do  n't  know  as  I  can  take  it  out,  without 
hurting  him. 

DisciPULA.  Poor  fish  !  He  does  not  look  quite  so  spruce  and  inde- 
pendent as  he  did  a  Kttle  while  ago.  Did  your  mouth  water  for  that 
tempting  fly.  It  will  never  water  again !  What  deep  sighs  heave  his 
little,  breast !  but  they  will  soon  be  over.  Fix  the  bait,  Mr.  Piscator, 
and  rub  some  more  lavender  on  it.  I  '11  catch  another,  in  less  than  a 
minute. 

Piscator.  It  is  done  already.  And  this  time,  do  not  lean  over  so 
far,  or  you  will  be  in  danger  of  being  pulled  in,  by  some  fish  of  greater 
strength  than  usual.  Really,  I  think  you  are  a  good  angler ;  you  seem 
to  possess  the  skill  by  intuition.  Is  it  not  fine  sport  ?  I  see  by  the  in- 
creased flush  and  light  of  your  countenance,  that  you  are  of  the  same 
opinion.     It  is  truly  a  gentle,  a  feminine  sport. 

DisciPULA.  There  is  one  with  the  beautifulest  eyes,  and  covered  all 
over  with  gold  and  silver.  But  he  is  exceedingly  shy.  Come,  Sir,  if 
you  are  so  distant,  I  shall  have  to  approach  you  myself.  I  desire  a 
nearer  acquaintance  with  your  beautiful  eyes,  and  your  gold  and  silver 
scales.  Oh  !  if  you  move  off  in  that  direction,  I  shall  retire  in  this  ? 
Ah,  you  've  thought  better  of  it,  and  are  coming  back.     I  knew  you 
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would.  Observe,  Mr.  Piscator,  how  he  turns  round  and  hesitates  and 
doubts  what  to  do.  There  is  no  use  in  his  deliberating ;  it  is  inevitable; 
he  has  got  to  do  it.  Now  he  turns  back.  He  seems  to  have  lidadeiip 
his  mind  that  he  must  have  it  at  all  hazards.  And  see  him  Ani  hk 
eyes  and  make  a  dash.  I  am  afraid  he  finds  it  unpalatable !  Too  radi ! 
too  rash  !  You  should  have  considered  better !  Take  him  ofi^  master; 
he  is  nothing  very  great,  after  all. 

PiscATOR.  I  see  a  large  one,  lying  here  at  the  left,  deep  in  the  water ; 
of  the  kind  which  we  call  sucker.  It  is  his  nature  to  lie  perfectly  sdll 
as  though  asleep,  and  not  to  move  till  he  is  touched.  Reach  here  die 
hook,  while  I  fasten  some  pieces  of  lead  to  it,  enough  to  sink  it ;  and 
then  I  will  tell  you  how  to  hook  him. 

DisciFULA.  I  see !  I  know  !  I  can  do  it  myself,  I  will  let  the  bait 
sink  gently  down  into  the  water,  a  little  forward  of  him,  thi]8.  Ah,  it 
fell  right  on  his  back  !  He  must  be  asleep,  for  he  do^  n't  stir,  nor  seem 
to  notice  it.  Now  then,  a  little  forward  of  him  ;  and  so,  slowly,  softly, 
float  up  toward  his  nose.  He  appears  to  be  inspecting  the  fly ;  he 
sleeps  with  his  mouth  wide  open  ;  as  a  natural  history  philosopher  niigfat 
examine  a  butterfly  ;  and  since  it  is  so  closely  presented,  suppose  you 
try  the  sense  of  taste  too.  Sir !  It  is  pleasant  to  the  eye,  you  will  find 
it  also  good  for  food,  and  to  be  desired  to  make  one  wise.  Allow  it  t9 
fall  imperceptibly  into  your  mouth  ;  nay,  you  cannot  judge  of  its  meriti 
from  a  half  trial,  like  that ;  it  must  be  taken  entirely  in.  Do  n't  exert 
yourself,  in  the  least ;  another  inspiration,  and  you  are  possessed.  Ha! 
is  it  not  good  ?  —  is  it  not  sweet  ?  He  must  be  very  fond  of  it,  he  hoMi 
on  to  it  so  hard  !  Astonished  fish  !  he  wakes  up,  and  opens  his  eym 
with  wonder ;  there  is  more  in  it  than  he  dreamed  of!  Strait  up  to  dw 
light  here,  and  show  your  agitated  countenance.  Now  please  to  opeo 
your  lips,  and  disclose  the  cause  of  all  your  sorrows,  while  kind  Mr. 
Piscator  extracts  it. 

PiscATOR.  Well  hooked  !  Indeed,  scholar,  it  was  well  done  of  you. 
But  the  heavens  are  becoming  overcast ;  it  threatens  storm.  Would  if 
not  be  wise  to  set  out  on  our  return  ? 

DisciPULA.  Oh  no,  no !  I  can't  think  of  going  yet  ?  *  Wise !'  It  seemi 
to  me  that  it  would  be  very  foolish,  while  the  lake  contains  so  many 
more  fish  as  good  as  any  that  we  have  already  caught. 

Piscator.     You  do  not  expect  to  take  them  all  ? 

DisciPULA.     All  in  this  place ;  what  should  hinder  ? 

Piscator.  They  will  not  bite  for  ever  in  the  same  place.  They  are 
a  cunning  animal,  and  get  frightened. 

DisciPULA.     Then  let  us  remove  to  another  spot. 

Piscator.  That  we  might  do,  if  there  were  time ;  but  the  sun  is  en- 
tirely hidden  by  clouds,  and  is  near  his  going  down.  We  shall  presently 
have  a  thunder-storm.  And  then  a  stiff  breeze  from  the  soutn,  whicn 
will  waft  us  speedily  toward  our  landing  place ;  had  we  not  better  1 
to  think  of  leaving  ? 

DisciPULA.     Wait  till  I  catch  one  fish  more ;  I  had  a  nibble  just  i 

Piscator.  You  should  handle  your  rod  more  gendy.  The  wind 
blows  up  fresher  and  fresher ;  it  will  be  dark  as.  pitch  too,  when  night 
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fairly  comes  on.  Shall  we  not  spread  our  sails,  and  speed  merrily 
homeward  ? 

DisciPULA.  Well,  as  you  will,  master;  though  really  I  don't  see 
any  occasion  for  all  this  hurry.  Look  at  that  fish !  He  rose  almost  to 
the  surface  after  my  hook,  and  yet  would  n't  take  it.  Oh,  my  poor  fly  ! 
my  poor  bait !  See  it,  master  !  All  faded  and  worn  and  torn,  no  paint- 
ing or  patching  can  renew  its  comeliness !  And  there  sticks  out  the 
hook,  plain  to  view  ;  a  blind  fish  might  see  it !  Oh,  my  poor  fly,  that 
could  n't  conceal  the  hook  any  longer !  Mr.  Piscator,  lend  me  your 
knife,  while  I  cut  the  bait  from  the  line,  rags,  paint,  iron  and  all,  and 
throw  it  back  into  the  water,  thus.  Now  then,  little  fish  !  silly  fish ! 
come  all  of  you,  and  see  what  has  befooled  you  !  What  some  of  your 
tribe  have  swallowed  because  they  thought  it  was  good,  and  some  be- 
cause they  were  careless,  and  others  because  they  were  hungry  and 
must  have  something !  What  many  of  ye  have  taken  in,  and  more 
have  nibbled  at,  and  all  have  gazed  at,  and  admired  and  longed  for ! 
Oh,  rare  sport  have  ye  made  me,  foolish  things  !  And  longer  would  I 
have  played  with  you,  but  the  evening  comes  on,  and  I  must  bid  you 
a  happy  farewell.     So  we  are  under  way  again,  are  we  ? 

Piscator.  We  are  again  under  way ;  and  I  have  hope  of  reaching 
home  before  yonder  cloud  comes  over  us.  And  trust  me,  when  it  does 
come,  it  will  bring  more  wind  with  it, 

DisciPULA.  Once  more  on  the  open  bosom  of  the  lake !  How  the 
little  black  angry  waves  dance  up  one  after  another,  and  roll  past  us 
toward  the  northern  shore.  And  see  that  dim  hill  at  the  other  extremity 
of  the  pond,  how  gigantic  and  broken  it  looks.  Oh,  Mr.  Piscator,  let's 
go  and  see  it  I  let's  go  and  see  it !  And  those  high  perpendicular  rocks, 
that  stand  out  so  boldly.  Yes,  yes,  put  up  the  helm  !  we  '11  go  and  see 
how  they  look  in  the  twilight. 

Piscator.  But  my  dear  child,  it  will  take  an  hour  and  a  half  longer 
to  go  round  by  the  rocks,  and  before  that  time,  I  fear  the  storm  will  in- 
crease. 

DisciPULA.  Oh,  never  fear  the  storm.  I  '11  risk  it  ?  And  when  wei 
get  up  there,  we  can  take  a  short  cut  across  to  our  port ;  so  put  up  the 
helm  !  —  good  Mr.  Piscator,  kind  Mr.  Piscator !  do  let  us  run  up  to  the 
hill !     I  can  assure  you  there  is  no  danger. 

PiscATOB.  I  cannot  well  deny  any  thing  that  you  ask  of  me ;  but 
much  I  doubt,  Mr. 

DisciPULA.  Nay,  nay,  doubt  nothing.  We  shall  get  home  safe, 
trust  me  for  that.  And  that  cloud,  that  you  are  so  fearful  of,  is  not 
coming  over  us,  at  all ;  it  is  coming  down  on  the  other  shore  of  the  lake. 
Please,  Mr.  Pilot,  to  keep  in  a  little  nearer  the  land,  or  we  shall  pass  the 
rocks  so  far  out,  that  we  shall  not  be  able  to  see  them  with  distinctness. 

Piscator.  A  wilful  woman  must  even  have  her  own  way.  My 
child  !  you  will  catch  your  death  with  cold,  to  take  off*  your  bonnet  so! 

DisciPULA.     I  'm  not  afraid  of  it ;  Iwant  to  feej  the  air. 

Piscator.     And  where  are  you  going  now  ? 

DisciPULA..  Going  to  sit  down  in  the  bow  of  the  boat  This  view  is 
much  finer !  Oh,  this  is  grand ! 
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PiscATOR.  But,  good  scholar  f  good  scholar !  3rou  will  oertainly  iUi 
out  there  !    I  believe  you  are  crazy,  you  look  so  wild  ! 

DisciFTJLA.  How  the  boat  pitches  over  the  little  waves !  Aaig  Mr. 
Piscator,  direct  the  boat  toward  the  shore,  so  as  to  make  it  rook  nore. 
The  heavens  are  all  grey,  and  the  waters  are  all  blaek,  and  the  wind  is 
high  and  wild  in  its  sport  like  an  imprisoned  bird  let  loose.  Oh  master, 
spread  the  other  sail,  and  see  if  we  can't  fly  faster !!  Here  are  the  rocb 
so  grim ;  but  it  is  growing  dark,  and  I  can  only  just  make  them  out 
Why,  Mr.  Piscator,  you  are  not  going  near  enough  !  Run  elose  in  under 
them ! 

Piscator.  I  shall  say  to  you  plainly,  what  you  ask  is  imposaifaie. 
It  would  be  running  an  unwarrantable  hazard ;  as  indeed  ooming  up 
here  at  all  was  unwarrantable. 

DisciFULA.  At  least  then,  good  master,  keep  along  up  at  this  distinoe, 
if  that  pleases  you  best ;  for  there  is  a  bluff  just  ahead,  which  prcjecti 
farther  out  than  the  others,  and  we  shall  pass  close  by  it. 

Piscator.  It  is  high,  time  that  we  commenced  our  return  in  good 
earnest.  And  therefore,  scholar,  for  I  must  remind  you  that  JTOu  are  ny 
scholar  till  I  see  you  safe  ashore ;  therefore,  if  you  pleabe,  you  may 
stand  by  the  sail  to  tack. 

DisciPULA.  But  just  look  once,  how  boldly  and  sternly  it  lifts  up  its 
calm  front  out  of  the  boiling  waters  ! 

Piscator.  It  is  without  doubt,  very  fine  ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  hold 
on  a  foot  farther.     So  if  you  will  stand  by  the  sail  — r 

DisciPULA.  I  wish  I  had  a  boat  of  my  own  to  sail  out  here  alone  m 
and  go  where  I  choose  !  Well,  what  shall  I  do  ?  how  shall  I  go  to  woik? 
Oh,  Mr.  Piscator !  honest  Mr.  Piscator !  let  me  hold  the  helm  while  yoe 
take  care  of  the  sails. 

Piscator.  Willingly,  if  your  hand  is  strong  enough.  Try  it ;  nt^ 
you  be  able  to  hold  it  as  it  is  ? 

DisciFULA.  With  the  greatest  ease.  Now  then,  are  you  ready  f 
What  are  you  letting  down  the  sail  for  ?  That  three-cornered  rag  fran 
the  bow-sprit  wont  be  enough  ! 

Piscator.  It  would  be  unsafe  to  set  the  main-sail,  and  I  think  with 
this  breeze  the  fore-stay-sail  will  drive  us  sufficiently  fast. 

DisciFULA.     Well,  suit  yourself.     Now  are  you  ready  t 

Piscator.  Ready,  certainly,  when  I  take  tibe  helm.  But  what  an 
you  doing  ?  If  you  undertake  to  let  the  skiff  fall  off  before  the  wind 
you  will  upset  us,  as  sure  as 

DisciPULA.  Just  see  if  I  do.  Let  me  hold  the  helm.  Oh  yesi  Iflt 
mc? 

Piscator.     But  scholar !  good  scholar !  dear  scholar ! 

DisciPULA.  No,  no,  I  wont  give  it  up !  you  can't  have  it !  Honeil 
Mr.  Piscator,  let  me  steer  the  boat,  only  a  little  way!  Oh,  but  I  will; 
and  there  is  no  use  in  your  trying  to  prevent  me.  See  there  now, 
have  n't  we  come  round  to  our  course  in  good  style  ? 

Piscator.  A  taste  of  power  to  those  who  are  unaecustomed  to  it  is 
always  dangerous,  and  I  blame  myself  for  permitting  you  to  usurp  the 
post  of  pilot.  Though,  as  you  seem  determined  to  maintain  it^  I  cannot 
choose  but  to  sit  down  here  quietly,  and  trust  our  lives  to  joar  skill. 
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My  life  indeed!     But  yours?     Seriously  now,  my  fair  young  lady, 
would  it  not  be  wiser 

DisciPULA.  Seriously  now,  my  careful  master,  I  do  n't  think  it  would. 
Why,  what  would  you  have  ?  Are  we  not  skimming  over  the  waves 
like  a  sea-bird  free  ?  And  see  those  two  birds,  how  they  dash  by  us, 
and  wheel  round  over  us,  and  breast  the  gale !  Oh  master !  would  n't 
you  like  to  be  a  sea-bird,  and  swing  sideways,  with  your  face  to  the 
wind  that  almost  took  your  breath  away,  swing  down,  down,  glance 
against  the  water,  then  on  the  other  side,  swing  up,  up  ?  And  would  n't 
it  be  sweet  too  to  struggle  your  way  up  through  the  storm,  high  over 
that  cloud  yonder,  with  the  thunder  on  its  inside  and  the  lightning  on  its 
out — then  fold  your  wings,  close  your  eye«,  and  fall  calmly  down  on 
to  its  dark,  soft,  bosom  ?     Oh,  would  n't  it  be  sweet  ? 

PiscATOR.  My  dear  scholar,  our  landing  place  lies  here,  toward  the 
north-east,  and  you  are  running  directly  north. 

DiscipuLA.  Do  n't  be  under  any  apprehensions ;  I  am  only  going  to 
run  out  half  a  mile  farther,  that  we  may  get  before  the  wind,  and  then 
we  '11  scud  straight  toward  home.  And  beside,  we  rock  more,  going  in 
this  direction.  I  wish  it  would  blow  harder,  and  make  more  swell ! 
You  know  now,  Mr.  Piscator,  how  a  wild  swan  feels  when  he  sits  on  the 
water  and  is  buoyed  up  on  the  heaving  wave,  and  in  a  breath  sinks  in- 
to the  black  abyss.  If  I  were  a  wild  swan  I  would  go  to  sleep  and  let 
the  winds  blow  and  the  waters  heave !  How  the  boat  careens  over  and 
plunges  down  when  the  blast  whistles  against  the  masts  !  Drive  on ! 
Drive  on  !  my  light  gallant  bark  I  Oh,  my  master  !  shall  I  sing  you 
a  song  ?  a  little  song  of  the  sea  ?  a  pirate  song  ? 

Piscator.  You  look  at  this  present  moment  as  if  you  might  sing  a 
pirate  song,  or  be  a  pirate  yourself.  I  observe  that  since  you  have  taken 
off  your  bonnet,  the  wind  has  somewhat  disarranged  your  hair. 

DisciPULA.  Would  n't  you  like  to  be  a  pirate,  though  ?  I  would ; 
and  roam  over  the  ocean  at  my  own  free  will ;  and  through  the  storm 
and  spray,  and  lightning-glances  of  the  wild  midnight,  dash  on  my  flee- 
ing victim  like  the  eagle  on  his  prey  !  All  hands  on  deck  to  get  on 
more  sail !     Stand  by  to  unfurl  the  main-sail  to  the  tempest ! 

Piscator.  Will  it  please  you,  my  fair  pilot,  to  inform  me  whither 
you  are  taking  us  ? 

DisciPULA.  I  am  going  to  run  into  that  cloud  yonder ;  the  one  before 
us,  with  the  thunder  on  its  inside  and  the  lightning  on  its  out. 

Piscator.  What  you  call  a  cloud  appears  to  me  to  be  a  hill,  that 
rises  a  few  rods  back  from  the  shore. 

DisciPULA.  Oh,  it's  a  cloud  —  a  cloud!  And  there  is  a  star  that 
glimmers  through  it. 

Piscator.  I  see  nothing  but  the  twinkling  of  a  taper,  from  the  win- 
dow of  some  dwelling. 

DisciPULA.  I  tell  you  it 's  a  star  —  a  star!  The  cloud  has  settled 
down  into  the  water  like  a  mountain ;  and  through  its  base  penetrates  a 
tunnel,  through  which  the  ray  of  that  star  comes  —  a  long,  straight 
cavern,  arched  overhead  and  on  either  side  by  wreathed  and  rolling 
pillars  of  smoke.  I  '11  put  up  the  helm  and  run  into  it !  Bear  up  !  bear 
up  !  bear  stoutly  up,  my  brave,  bold  bark  !  and  plunge  forward  like  the 
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horse  into  the  smoke  of  hattle,  through  this  path  to  the  subCernmeu 
abodes ! 

PiscATOR.  Let  me  take  the  tiller !  Let  it  go !  Put  it  around  quick 
then  ;  you  are  running  on  the  beach ! 

DisciPULA.  Why  do  n't  you  see  we  are  just  entering  the  dark  moudi 
of  the  tunnel  ?     We  shall  soon  be  into  it. 

PiscATOR.  Hark  !  here  it  comes !  Now  hold  hard,  for  there  we  tie, 
grounded  and  staved  ! 

DisciPULA.     Tartarian  rocks  and  whirlpools ! 

PiscATOR.    Quick!  ashore  !    The  boat  is  going  to  pieces f 

DisciPULA.  Ha  !  ha !  ha  !  Was  it  well  nine,  my  master  ?  wu  it 
well  done  ? 

PiscATOR.     It  was  well  done,  you  little  water- witeb !  * 
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Ay  !  fill  it  up,  my  RUter  dear; 

His  brothen  all  like  him  are  gaunt. 
And  Riater's  too;  then  do  not  fear 

To  choke  the  gaping  mouth  of  want 
Fill  up !  his  heart  beats  quick  and  hig^, 
The  tears  stand  in  his  sickly  eye ; 
Poor,  wretched*  ragged  be,ggar-boy. 
He  scarce  can  thank  thee  now,  for  joy! 

The  basket's  heavy:  what  of  that! 

His  heart  is  lieht,  he  heeds  it  not; 
His  feet  are  coldf  and  bare,  poor  brat! 

But  this  has  always  been  ms  lot 
He  trudffes  on,  or  stops  to  steal 
Quick  glances  at  the  dainty  meal; 
And  then  his  purple  lips  do  bless 
The  heart  that  piti«l  his  distress. 

At  home,  how  will  the  meagre  (mes 

Clutch  at  those  broken  bits  of  bread  I 
How  will  tliey  banqtiet  on  those  bones. 

Like  ravens  feasUng  on  the  dead ! 
A  dainty  Htomach  would  reAse 
Such  food ;  but '  beggars  cannot  choose :' 
They  relish  what  the  rich  condemn. 
But  hunger  makes  the  sauce  for  them. 

Ah,  sister!  when  the  benar-bov 
Returns^  think  still  on  nimff«rs  pain; 

Liffhten  his  little  heart  with^, 
And  fill  his  basket  up  acain. 

Who  pities  wretchedness  does  wbD, 

But  who  ntieves  it,  doth  excel. 

Then  ever,  till  the  common  end. 

Let  Misery  find  in  thee,  a  inend. 
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At  the  dead  of  the  night,  when  all  others  were  at  rest,  Michael  Rust 
glided  out  of  his  office.  It  was  a  strange  hour,  but  he  had  become  a 
strange  man.  Through  the  silent  streets  he  stole,  with  a  step  so  noise- 
less that  it  awoke  no  echo.  Along  Broadtvay,  passing  where  the  city 
ended  and  the  fields  began,  mile  after  mile  he  went.  He  met  no  one. 
Every  house  that  he  passed  was  as  silent  as  the  grave ;  excepting  a 
solitary  one,  standing  by  itself,  with  a  light  shining  through  an  upper 
window,  as  if  some  one  kept  watch  at  a  sick  bed.  Sometimes  the  road 
ran  between  high  trees,  whose  skeleton  outlines  stood  grimly  up  between 
him  and  the  stars,  stiff  and  motionless.  At  other  times,  it  coursed 
along  dreary  wastes ;  then  again,  it  was  buried  in  dense  shadow  ;  now 
ascending,  now  descending.  At  times  he  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  distant 
gray  river,  gleaming  in  the  darkness,  with  here  and  there  the  light  on 
board  some  vessel  at  anchor,  glittering  like  a  star.  In  some  places, 
where  it  was  shut  in  by  high  banks,  the  road  seemed  inky  black ;  and 
parts  of  it  were  so  solitary,  that  even  a  stout  heart  might  have  shrunk 
from  traversing  it  at  that  dreary  hour.  But  Rust  thought  not  of  fear. 
What  had  he  to  do  with  that  feeling,  who  sought  only  revenge  and  a 
grave  ? 

It  was  yet  night,  when  he  reached  a  house  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
island,  and  near  the  river.  Little  except  its  dim  outline  was  visible  in 
the  obscurity ;  and  as  he  opened  the  gate,  and  passed  beneath  an  avenue 
of  tall  trees  which  led  to  it,  the  darkness  was  such  that  he  could  scarcely 
see.  But  he  was  familiar  with  the  ground,  and  without  hesitation  went 
directly  to  the  door  of  the  house.  It  was  locked.  He  drew  a  key  from 
his  pocket,  unlocked  it,  went  in,  and  closed  it  afler  him.  He  groped 
his  way  along  the  entry,  until  he  came  to  the  door  of  a  room,  which  he 
opened.  A  few  embers  were  smouldering  on  the  hearth,  sufficient  to 
throw  out  a  dim  light.  Lighting  a  candle,  which  stood  on  a  table,  he 
drew  a  chair  to  the  fire  and  sat  down.  The  chamber  was  large,  fitted 
up  as  a  library,  and  filled  with  massive  book-cases  of  dark  wood,  elabo- 
rately carved,  which  gave  a  sombre  appearance  to  the  room.  Nothing 
that  money  could  buy  had  been  spared ;  for  this  was  the  home  of  Rust's 
daughter,  and  that  hard,  reckless,  griping  man  had  been  alive  but  to 
one  feeling — love  to  his  child.  In  her  were  garnered  up  all  his  affec- 
tions, and  upon  her  he  had  lavished  all  that  his  means  could  obtain. 

For  a  long  time  he  sat  without  changing  his  position,  his  eye  fixed, 
his  mouth  compressed,  his  brow  knit,  not  a  sound  escaping  him.  At 
last  lie  started  from  his  fit  of  abstraction,  with  a  slight  shiver ;  passed 
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his  hand  once  or  twice  before  his  eyes,  as  if  to  dispel  something  that 
clouded  his  sight ;  and  said,  in  a  whisper,  <  Can  all  this  be  real  V  Tlie 
clock  struck  three.  He  rose,  cast  a  stealthy  glance  over  his  shoulder, 
and  taking  the  candle  in  his  hand,  held  it  up  over  his  head,  examining 
the  room  with  a  suspicious  look,  as  if  he  jmomentarily  expected  aome 
form  to  start  from  behind  the  heavy  furniture.  As  his  eye  was  wan- 
dering round  the  room,  it  rested  upon  a  picture  in  a  carved  frame,  which 
hung  against  the  wall.  He  went  to  it,  and  held  the  light  so  that  its 
rays  fell  full  upon  it.  It  was  the  portrait  of  a  ffirl  of  about  seventeen. 
Ck)uld  the  child>like,  innocent  face  which  gazed  out  from  the  canvaa 
upon  that  fierce,  passion- worn  old  man,  be  that  of  his  child  ?  Could 
aught  so  pure  and  beautiful  have  sprung  from  such  as  him  ?  And  wone 
than  all,  could  she  have  lost  that  purity  which  was  stamped  on  every 
line  of  her  face  ? 

With  fixed  and  rigid  features ;  with  a  hand  that  did  not  tremble,  with 
a  heart  that  scarcely  beat,  he  contemplated  the  picture;  and  then, 
slowly,  as  if  in  a  dream,  replaced  the  candle,  and  took  his  seat.  There 
was  that  at  work  within  him,  however,  which  banished  bodily  repose; 
for  in  one  minute  afterward,  he  was  up  and  pacing  the  room,  muttering 
and  gesticulating  to  himself;  the  next,  he  went  to  a  mirror,  and  looked 
at  his  own  face.  He  started  as  he  did  so  ;  for  he  had  not  seen  it  in  t 
week ;  and  in  that  time  so  altered  and  wasted  had  it  become,  with  its 
long  unshorn  beard,  and  ghastly  white  complexion,  that  he  could  scarcely 
recognize  it. 

*  What  a  bird  of  prey  the  mind  is !'  muttered  he  ;  *  how  it  devours  the 
body !'  He  turned  away,  and  once  more  his  eye  rested  on  the  picture 
which  hung  against  the  wall.  Some  strange  feeling  seemed  to  spring 
into  existence  as  he  did  so ;  for  his  breath  came  thick  and  hard ;  his 
heart  beat,  until  its  pulsations  could  be  heard,  loud  and  stronff  like  the 
blows  of  a  hammer;  his  hand  shook,  but  at  the  same  time,  his  brow 
darkened,  and  its  look  of  anxious  and  half-wandering  thought  gave 
place  to  an  expression  that  was  perfectly  fiendish.  He  muttered  a  few 
words;  then  taking  the  light,  cautiously  opened  the  door,  and  stole  up 
the  broad  flight  of  stairs  which  led  to  the  upper  story.  At  the  head 
of  it  was  a  door ;  he  tried  it ;  it  was  not  locked  but  yielded  to  his  push. 
It  opened  into  a  bed-room,  luxuriously  furnished  with  mirrors,  and 
various  nick-nacks,  and  articles  of  taste,  such  as  a  young  and 
wealthy  female  gathers  about  her;  and  in  the  bed  lay  a  beautifiu  giri, 
the  original  of  the  picture  below,  sound  asleep,  her  long  hair,  which  oad 
become  un)x)und  as  she  slept,  lying  in  loose  tresses  upon  the  pillow. 
How  bright  and  beautiful  she  was !  How  gentle  and  calm  her  breathing 
was !  And  well  might  the  stern  old  man,  as  he  looked  at  her  angel  face, 
have  misgivings  as  to  the  truth  of  Grosket's  tale.  Rust's  hard  features 
worked  convulsively  as  he  stood  over  his  child,  as  if  powerful  feelings 
were  tugging  at  his  heart-strings ;  but  it  was  only  for  a  moment,  for  he 
choked  them  down  ;  and  going  out,  in  the  cautious  manner  in  which  he 
had  entered,  he  closed  the  door  and  descended  to  the  room  below. 

He  resumed  his  seat ;  and  although  hour  after  hour  elapsed,  until 
day-light  stole  in  the  room,  his  attitude  remained  the  same ;  until  a 
servant  came  in  to  light  the  fire,  and  uttered  an  exclamation  of  surpzise 
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at  seeing  him.  This  aroused  him ;  and  rising  hastily,  he  said,  *  I  'm 
going  out.  Tell  your  mistress  that  I  '11  be  here  at  ten  o'clock.'  He 
left  the  house  ;  and  after  wi^ndering  up  and  down  the  road,  he  crossed 
the  fields,  until  he  came  to  the  edge  of  the  river,  and  when  he  had 
sauntered  along  it  for  some  time,  he  sat  down  upon  a  rock,  and  com- 
menced casting  pebbles  in  the  water. 

How  long  a  time  he  passed  in  this  way,  he  could  not  tell,  but  it  must 
have  been  several  hours ;  for  on  looking  at  his  watch,  he  found  that 
it  was  late  in  the  day.  Suddenly,  recollecting  his  message  to  his 
daughter,  he  rose  and  went  directly  to  the  house.  He  crossed  the 
lawn  in  front  of  it ;  but  l)efore  he  had  time  to  reach  the  door,  a  light 
figure  sprang  out,  and  his  child's  arms  were  about  his  neck. 

*  Dear  father !  it 's  a  very  long  time  since  I  saw  you !'  said  she,  put- 
ting back  the  hair  which  hung  over  his  face,  and  pressing  her  lips  to 
his  cheek.  *  I  'm  very  happy  at  having  you  here  once  more.  But  you 
are  ill  —  very  ill !  What  ails  you  V  said  she,  suddenly,  as  she  observed 
the  inroads  which  the  last  few  days  had  made  in  his  whole  form.  Rust 
withdrew  himself  from  her  embrace,  and  without  answering  her  ques- 
tion, said  in  a  cold  tone :  *  Come  in  the  house.' 

Though  his  words  were  simple,  there  was  that  in  his  manner  (or  it 
might  have  been  the  consciousness  of  guilt  on  the  part  of  the  girl)  which 
caused  her  cheek  to  grow  pale,  and  her  step  to  falter ;  and  she  accom- 
panied him  to  the  library,  with  the  silent  and  downcast  look  of  a  crimi- 
nal. He  took  a  chair,  drew  it  to  the  fire,  and  pointing  to  another,  said 
in  the  same  cold  tone :  '  Be  seated.' 

The  girl  obeyed  without  a  word.  At  that  moment  a  servant  opened 
the  door,  and  told  Rust  that  a  man  was  inquiring  for  him. 

Rust  got  up,  and  went  out.  In  the  entry  were  two  men.  One  of 
them,  a  powerfully-built  fellow,  of  about  five-and-thirty,  with  light  hair 
and  a  prominent  eye,  asked,  *  Are  you  Michael  Rust  V 

Rust  scanned  him  from  head  to  foot.  He  suspected  his  errand ;  for 
he  had  seen  him  before,  and  he  replied  simply :  *  I  am.' 

*  Then,  Sir,  we  've  come  for  you.'  At  the  same  time,  the  man  pro- 
duced a  slip  of  paper,  and  tapped  Rust  on  the  shoulder.  ^  Here 's  the 
warrant,  if  you  'd  like  to  look  at  it,  and  the  vehicle 's  in  the  road  there.* 
He  gave  a  nod  in  the  direction. 

Rust  evinced  neither  surprise  nor  trepidation.  He  merely  said,  in  a 
musing  tone,  *  1  should  have  stipulated  tor  a  longer  time,  for  the  lawyer 
has  lost  none.'  Then  addressing  the  officer,  he  added :  *  My  daughter 
is  in  the  room.  Before  going  with  you,  I  should  like  to  speak  with  her 
in  private.  You  may  examine  the  room,  to  see  that  there  are  no  means 
of  escaping  from  it.' 

The  man  took  him  at  his  word ;  went  in  the  room ;  glanced  round 
without  noticing  the  girl,  who  regarded  him  with  some  surprise ;  then 
went  to  an  inner  door,  locked  it,  and  put  the  key  in  his  pocket. 

*  Are  you  satisfied  V  asked  Rust. 

The  other  again  stared  round  the  room :  went  to  the  window ;  lopked 
out  to  see  how  high  it  was  from  the  ground ;  said  that  he  was,  and  then 
inquired :  *  How  long  V 

*  Ten  minutes,'  was  the  reply. 
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*  Good !'  said  the  man ;  and  with  a  knowing  lo6k  at  Rust,  and  t 
shambling  bow  to  the  girl,  he  went  out,  and  seated  himself  on  a  chair 
in  the  hall,  having  taken  the  precaution  to  send  his  companion  to  keep 
an  eye  on  the  windows,  which  were  within  leap  of  the  ground. 

Rust  returned  to  his  seat.     *  CJome  hither,  Ellen/  said  he. 
His  daughter  rose,  and  came  to  him  ;  but  in  dead  silence. 

*  Look  at  me.     Am  I  much  altered  V  inquired  Rust. 

The  girl  raised  her  eyes  to  his.  They  quailed  before  his  stem, 
searching  glance ;  but  she  replied  in  a  low  voice :  '  You  're  very  much 
altered  ;  you*re  wearing  yourself  out.* 

A  smile  of  strange  meaning  crossed  Rust's  face.  He  turned,  and 
pointed  to  the  picture  which  hung  against  the  wall. 

*  Was  that  ever  a  good  likeness  of  you  V  asked  he. 

His  daughter  glanced  at  it,  with  some  surprise  at  the  sudden  ques- 
tion, and  then  replied:  *I  Ve  often  been  told  so,  father — a  very  good 
one.' 

'  They  told  you  the  truth.  It  was  a  good  one ;  and  now,'  said  he, 
turning  to  her,  and  fixing  his  eyes  on  her  face :  '  Do  you  think  I  am  u 
much  clianged  from  what  I  was,  as  you  are  from  what  you  were,  whoi 
that  picture  was  painted  ?  Mark  it  well !'  said  he,  speaking  quickly  and 
earnestly,  and  leaning  forward  until  his  face  almost  touched    hers. 

*  Look  at  every  feature.  See  what  innocence,  what  purity  of  soul  and 
thought  is  in  every  line  of  that  face.  An  angel  might  have  envied  iti 
innocence.     There  is  a  mirror,'  said  he,  pointing  to  the  looking-glass; 

*  Now  look  at  yourself.'  He  half  rose,  and  his  voice  was  cold  and 
cutting  as  he  concluded. 

The  girl  grow  red ;  then  deeper  and  deeper  crimson ;  then  deadly, 
ghastly  pale ;  the  perspiration  stood  upon  her  forehead,  and  her  eyes 
were  blinded  with  tears ;  but  she  could  not  meet  his  glance. 

His  voice  sank  almost  to  a  whisper,  as  he  asked :  <  Then  what  I  have 
heard  is  true  V 

The  girl  seemed  absolutely  stunned. 

*  Be  it  so.  Now  you  know  the  cause  of  my  illness.  Look  at  me. 
Look  at  this  face,  scored  with  wrinkles ;  these  hollow  cheeks,  and  tfaii 
frame,  broken  down  by  premature  old  age.  Look  at  them,  I  say,  and 
you  will  see  but  a  faint  image  of  the  utter,  hopeless  waste  that  has 
been  going  on  in  my  heart.' 

The  girl  made  an  attempt  to  speak ;  sank  on  the  floor ;  and  cla«ui^ 
his  knees,  pressed  her  head  against  them,  and  sobbed  aloud.  But  Riut 
moved  not.  There  w&s  no  trace  of  compassion  in  either  tone  or  man- 
ner,  as  he  continued :  <  From  your  childhood,  until  you  were  grown 
up,  you  were  the  person  for  whose  welfare  I  toiled.  I  labored  and 
strove  for  you ;  there  was  not  a  thing  that  I  did,  not  a  thought  that  I 
ever  harbored,  which  had  not  your  happiness  for  its  aim ;  and  to  yonr 
love  and  devotion  I  looked  for  my  reward ;  and  as  I  brooded  over  my 
own  guilty  life,  blackened  as  it  was  with  the  worst  of  crimes,  I  thought 
that  it  was  some  palliation  to  be  the  parent  of  one  pure  and  spotleas  as 
you  were.  Well,  you  turned  out  as  hundreds  of  others  have  oone,  »»l 
my  labor  was  lost.  I  loved  you  as  never  child  was  loved ;  and  in  pro- 
portion as  my  love  once  was  great,  so  now  is  my  hate  and  soom !' 
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*  Oh !  my  God  !'  gasped  the  girl.  She  sank  down  as  if  crushed. 
Rust  looked  at  her  unmoved,  and  did  not  stir  to  assist  her.  She  raised 
her  hands  to  him,  and  said  in  a  supplicating  tone :  '  Father !  as  you 
hope  for  mercy,  hear  me !' 

*  If  I  received  not  mercy  from  my  own  child,'  said  Rust,  sternly,  *  to 
whom  can  I  look  for  it  ?  I  hope  for  it  no  where ;  I  ask  for  it  no  where ; 
I  am  at  bay  to  the  whole  world.' 

One  of  those  dark,  withering  expressions  which  had  once  been  so 
common  to  his  features,  but  which  his  anguish  had  for  the  last  few 
days  in  a  great  measure  banished  from  them,  swept  across  his  face. 

The  girl  wrung  her  hands,  as  she  received  his  harsh  answer.  At  last 
she  said,  in  a  broken  voice  :  *  Father,  I  am  sadly  guilty ;  but  hear  me, 
for  God's  sake,  do  hear  me !' 

At  that  moment,  the  door  was  opened,  and  the  officer's  head  was 
thrust  in. 

'Time's  up.' 

*  I  must  have  ten  minutes  more,'  said  Rust. 
*You  can't.' 

*  I  must,  I  will,^  exclaimed  Rust,  sternly. 

He  tossed  him  a  dollar,  which  the  man  caught  in  his  hand  with  pro- 
fessional dexterity  ;  and  then,  with  a  grin,  said :  *  Well,  if  you  're  so 
very  anxious,  of  course  you  must  be  accommodated  ;'  and  disappearing, 
shut  the  door. 

*  You  said  that  you  were  guilty,'  resumed  Rust,  turning  to  his  daugh- 
ter. *  I  know  it.  There 's  but  one  more  so.  You  know  to  whom  I 
allude.     What  is  his  name  V 

The  girl  grew  very  pale,  and  hung  down  her  head  in  silence. 

*  Who  is  he  ?'  again  demanded  her  father,  seizing  her  arm  with  a 
strong  grasp. 

Still  she  made  no  reply. 

*  Be  it  so,'  said  Rust  flinging  her  hand  from  him.  *  Perhaps  silence 
is  best.     Now,  one  other  question.     Where  is  he  V 

She  shook  her  head,  and  replied  in  a  scarcely  audible  tone  that  she 
did  not  know. 

*  When  was  he  last  here  V 

*  About  a  week  since.' 

*  And  when  did  he  promise  to  return  V 

*  On  the  same  day,'  answered  the  girl,  in  a  low  tone. 

*  And  he  has  not  kept  that  promise.  The  first  of  a  series  of  black- 
hearted lies !'  exclaimed  Rust,  bitterly,  speaking  more  to  himself  than  to 
her.  <  In  these  cases,  lies  come  first,  and  the  truth  last.'  He  again 
addressed  her :  *  Does  he  speak  of  marriage  ?  and  do  you  urge  it  upon 
him  V 

*  I  doy  indeed  I  do  P  replied  the  girl,  apparently  anxious  to  hit  upon 
something  to  conciliate  the  stern  mood  of  her  parent.  *  Often  and  often, 
I  beg  him  to  do  it,  and  remind  him  of  his  promise.' 

*  And  what  is  his  answer  V  demanded  Rust,  with  a  half-mocking 
smile. 

*  He  says  that  he  cannot  marry  me  just  now,  but  that  he  will  soon. 
He  wishes  to  obtain  the  consent  of  his  father,  who  is  very  ill,  and  can- 
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not  be  spoken  to  about  it;  but  that  he  will  soon  be  better,  and  tbat  dieB 
it  will  all  be  settled.' 

*  How  long  has  he  been  making  these  excuses  V 

'A  very  long  time — a  very  long  time,'  said  the  girl,  sadly:  'A 
month  and  more.' 

*  How  often  did  he  come  here  at  first  ?* 

*  Every  day,'  said  the  girl. 

*  And  now  V 

His  daughter  was  silent ;  for  she  began  to  see  the  drift  of  this  ooU 
examination,  and  it  sent  a  chill  to  her  heart. 

Rust  was  satisfied ;  and  he  said  in  a  half-musing  tone :  *  The  suw 
stale,  hackneyed  story.  She  is  on  her  way  to  where  the  first  mitftep 
always  leads.  Already  he  is  wearied,  and  wants  but  an  excuse  to  fling 
her  off;  and  I — I — I — her  avenger,' exclaimed  he  with  a  buntrf 
fierce  impatience,  '  I  am  shackled  ;  a  prisoner,  and  can  do  nothing P 

He  made  a  hasty  step  to  the  door,  opened  it,  and  beckoned  to  tl^  oC- 
cer  to  come  in.  As  he  did  so,  he  shut  it  after  him,  took  the  man  by  the 
arm,  and  drew  him  to  one  end  of  the  room: 

'  I  want  a  week,'  said  he,  in  a  quick  tone.  <  1 11  give  a  thousand  dol- 
lars to  gain  one  week ;  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  will  surrender  my- 
self a  prisoner.' 

The  man  shook  his  head  :  '  It  can't  be  done,  Sir,'  said  he. 

*  What 's  the  reward  offered  for  my  apprehension  V 

*  A  cool  five  hundred,'  replied  the  officer. 

<  I  '11  double  it  to  escape,'  said  Rust,  '  or  to  gain  a  week,  but  a  mafjt 
week.' 

The  man  shook  his  head.  <  Too  many  knows  that  we  're  arter  yoo. 
It  would  n't  do.' 

<  But  at  the  expiration  of  that  time  I  would  surrender  myself  tnl 
you  could  secure  the  reward  too.' 

The  man  gave  vent  to  a  low  chuckle ;  and  placed  his  finger  on  the  aide 
of  his  nose,  accompanying  the  motion  with  a  sly  expression^  signifyiif 
an  utter  disbelief  in  Rust's  promises. 

Rust  gnawed  his  lip  with  fierce  impatience,  then  taking  the  man  bj 
the  arm,  he  led  him  into  the  hall,  and  shut  the  door. 

<  I  must  speak  out,'  said  he,  <  and  trust  to  your  honor  not  to  beCnj 
me.  A  villain  has  seduced  my  child.  I  want  time  to  find  him,  and  to 
compel  Iiim  to  make  her  his  wife.     Now  you  know  why  I  ask  a  waeL' 

The  officer  at  first  whistled,  then  muttered  something  about  its  beilig 
a  hard  case  ;  but  concluded  by  saying,  in  a  positive  tone  :  ^  It  can  "t  be 
did,  Sir ;  I  'm  sorry  for  it ;  upon  my  word,  I  am ;  but  I  must  keep  yoa 
now  that  I  've  got  you.  I  wish  you  'd  given  me  the  slip  at  first ;  but  I 
can  't  let  you  go  now.     It 's  impossible — quite.' 

Rust  eyed  the  man,  as  if  endeavoring  to  find  in  his  hard  featniw 
some  loop-hole  to  his  more  kindly  feelings ;  but  apparently  he  met  witk 
no  success. 

'  Well,  if  it  can't  be  done,  there  's  an  end  of  it,'  said  he,  abruptly  ter- 
minating his  scrutiny.  <  I  've  some  other  matters  to  speak  of,  and  waat 
a  few  moments  more.  I  '11  not  detain  you  long,  and  will  call  you  \ 
I  'm  ready.' 
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*  I  '11  give  you  all  the  time  I  can,'  said  the  man,  civilly. 

Rust  turned  to  enter  the  room,  but  as  he  did  so  he  heard  a  quick  step 
behind  him ;  and  looking  round,  found  himself  face  to  face  with  a  young 
man  of  two  or  three  and  twenty,  elegantly  dressed,  who  eyed  him  care- 
lessly, and  then  passing  him,  entered  the  room  with  the  air  of  one  per- 
fectly at  home.  A  suspicion  of  who  he  was  flashed  across  Rust's  mind. 
That  he  himself  was  unknown  to  the  other  was  not  strange,  for  he  had 
been  so  much  absent,  and  when  he  visited  his  child  it  was  at  such  irre- 
gular intervals,  and  for  such  short  periods,  that  a  person  might  have 
been  even  a  frequent  visitor  at  his  house,  without  encountering  him. 
Nor  was  there  any  thing  in  the  outward  appearance  of  the  slovenly, 
haggard  old  man  to  attract  attention.  But  the  indifference  of  the  other 
was  not  reciprocated  ;  for  Rust  followed  him,  and  closed  the  door  after 
him,  with  feverish  haste,  as  if  he  feared  his  prey  might  escape  him. 
He  observed  the  deep  blush  that  sprang  to  the  cheek  of  his  daughter,  at 
the  entrance  of  the  stranger ;  her  guilty,  yet  joyous  look  as  he  addressed 
her ;  and  above  all,  he  perceived  his  careless,  cold,  indifferent  reply  to 
her  warm  salutation ;  and  a  feeling  of  revenge,  the  deadliest  that  he 
had  ever  felt,  sprung  up  in  his  heart  against  that  man ;  not  so  much 
because  he  had  blasted  the  happiness  of  his  child,  as  because  he  had 
torn  from  him  all  that  he  had  clung  to  in  life. 

Rust  walked  to  the  fire-place,  turned  his  back  to  it,  and  without  utter- 
ing a  word,  faced  the  stranger,  who  eyed  him  from  head  to  foot  with  a 
cool,  supercilious  stare ;  then  looked  at  the  girl,  as  if  seeking  an  ex- 
planation. 

The  pause,  however,  was  broken  by  Rust  himself,  as  he  pointed  with 
his  thin  finger  to  their  visitor,  and  inquired  of  his  daughter  :  *  Is  that 
the  man  V 

*  The  girPs  face  became  ghastly  pale  ;  her  lips  moved,  but  she  dared 
not  raise  her  eyes  ;  for  she  could  not  encounter  the  keen,  inquiring  look 
which  she  knew  was  fixed  upon  her. 

*  Answer  my  question,'  said  he,  sternly.  *  This  is  no  time  for  tam- 
pering with  my  patience.' 

His  daughter  attempted  to  speak.  She  trembled  from  head  to  foot ; 
but  not  a  word  escaped  her.  .  So  intense  was  her  anguish,  that  it  awoke 
a  spark  of  better  feeling  in  the  young  man  ;  for  confronting  Rust,  he 
said  in  a  bold  voice  :  *  If  you  have  any  questions  to  ask  respecting  me, 
address  them  to  me,  not  to  her.^ 

*  I  will,'  replied  Rust,  fixing  upon  him  an  eye  that  fairly  glowed ; 
*  for  you  should  best  know  your  own  character.  Are  you  the  cold- 
blooded scoundrel  who,  taking  advantage  of  that  girl's  confiding  dispo- 
sition, of  the  absence  of  her  father,  stole  like  a  thief  into  his  house ;  by 
lies,  by  false  oaths,  and  damning  hypocritical  professions  of  love,  won 
her  affections  ;  blighted  her,  and  then  left  her  what  I  blush  to  name  ? 
You  wish  the  question  addressed  to  you  ;  you  have  it.  I  '11  have  your 
reply.' 

Withering  like  a  parched  leaf;  shrinking  as  if  a  serpent  were  in  his 
path  ;  with  a  face  which  changed  from  white  to  red,  from  red  to  white, 
the  stranger  met  these  questions.  But  Rust's  eye  never  left  his  face. 
There  was  no  trace  of  anger  nor  emotion,  in  his  marble  features.  He 
merely  said  :  *  I  want  your  answer.' 
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With  a  face  heavy  with  guilt ;  with  a  voice  that  shook  even  while  it 
assumed  a  tone  of  holdness ;  the  stranger  demanded  c  *  Who  are  jmf 
and  what  right  have  you  to  question  me  thus  ? 

<  Not  much  right/  replied  Rust ;  <  I  'm  not  even  a  rival  auitor ;  I  "m 
only  this  girl's  father.     Perhaps  you  will  answer  me  now.* 

The  other  was  silent.  Rust  turned  to  his  daughter,  and  said :  '  Hub 
man  has  suddenly  become  dumb.  Is  this  he  of  whom  we  spoke  f  An 
answer  I  must  have,  and  a  true  one.  Do  not  add  a  lie  to  the  in&mj 
which  already  covers  you.' 

The  girl  hesitated,  and  then  uttered  something  in  a  voice  so  lown 
to  be  scarcely  audible ;  but  faint  as  it  was,  Rust  caught  the  wordsi 
*  It  is  r 

*  It  is  well,'  replied  he,  facing  the  stranger,  and  drawing  his  peim 
up  erect.  <  I  have  no  time  to  waste  in  words,  and  will  state  what  I  have 
to  say  as  concisely  as  possible,  and  will  act  as  promptly  as  I  miL 
This  is  my  only  child.  She  was  once  unsullied,  and  I  was  proud  of  her: 
that  she  is  not  so  noWy  is  your  fault.  There  is  but  one  nKxleof  n- 
pairing  what  you  've  done.     Will  you  marry  her  V 

<  I  certainly  intend  to  do  so,'  said  the  young  man,  with  a  guilty  look, 
which  gave  the  lie  to  his  words. 

*  I  want  deeds,  not  intentions,'  replied  Rust.  *  What  you  do  must  be 
done  now — before  you  leave  this  room.  A  clergyman  resides  within  a 
mile.     In  half  an  hour  he  can  be  here.' 

The  girl  clasped  her  hands  joyfully,  and  looked  eagerly  at  him ;  to 
there  was  nothing  responsive  in  the  expression  of  his  face  ;  and  k 
answered : 

<  I  can't  see  the  necessity  of  this  haste  ;  beside,  it  would  ruin  aU  taj 
prospects.' 

<  You  can't  see  the  necessity  of  this  haste !'  exclaimed  Rust,  in  a  voiee 
of  thunder.  <  Ruin  your  prospects  f  What  has  become  of  her  pros- 
pects ?     What — what But  no  matter,'  added  he,  chddng  down  a 

fierce  burst  of  passion,  and  suddenly  assuming  a  tone  so  unnatunDy 
calm  that  it  might  have  been  a  warning  to  the  other  that  it  was  but  a 
lull  in  the  storm.  <  Michael  Rust  presents  his  compliftients  to  his  ua- 
known  friend,  and  begs  to  know  if  he  will  do  him  the  honor  of  mmrrjiB^ 
on  the  spot,  his  daughter  whom  he  has  polluted  V 

He  paused  for  an  answer ;  his  lips  were  deadly  white,  and  quivering; 
and  his  eye  glowed  like  a  serpent's.  The  young  man  quailed  beibre  it; 
but  apparently  he  was  only  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  thzow  off  tfaa 
mask  ;  for  he  answered  boldly :  *  No,  I  will  not.' 

*  You  had  better,'  said  Rust,  in  a  low,  warning  tone.  *  Think  of  it 
again.' 

'  You  have  my  answer,'  was  the  reply. 

<  Then  take  Michael  Rust's  thanks  !'  A  flash  and  report  ibOowed; 
and  when  the  smoke  cleared  away,  the  seducer  was  l3ring  on  the  floor, 
stone  dead.  A  bullet  had  passed  through  his  head.  T%e  poBoeoNB 
rushed  in  the  room. 

'  If  I  could  have  had  a  week,  I  might  have  avoided  thisi'.  Aid  RnUr 
coldly.     *  As  it  was,  I  had  no  alternative.' 
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He  rang  the  bell,  and  a  servant  came  in.  He  pointed  to  his  daughter, 
who  was  lying  senseless  at  his  feet. 

*  Look  to  your  mistress !' 

Turning  to  the  police  men  who  stood  by  with  blanched  faces,  he  said : 
*  Now  then,  I  am  ready !' 


OUAPTBB     TWXKTT<BXVBir. 

In  a  small  room,  containing  a  box-bedstead,  a  single  chair,  and  a  com- 
mon wooden  table,  on  which  was  a  pitcher  of  water,  sat  Michael  Rust. 
The  heavy  iron  bars  which  grated  the  windows,  and  the  doors  of  thick 
oaken  plank,  secured  by  strong  bolts  of  iron,  indicated  beyond  a  doubt 
the  nature  of  his  abode — a  prison.  He  was  sitting  on  the  edge  of  his 
bed,  with  his  arms  resting  on  the  table,  which  was  drawn  close  to  it, 
and  his  head  leaning  upon  them.  At  times  he  straightened  himself  up, 
looked  listlessly  about  the  room,  and  then  resumed  his  old  position. 

A  key  turned  in  the  door ;  the  heavy  bolt  was  drawn  back,  and  a 
head  was  thrust  in. 

*  Some  one  wants  to  see  you.     Shall  he  come  in  V 
*Yes.' 

The  head  was  withdrawn,  and  the  door  being  opened,  admitted  no  less 
a  person  than  Mr.  Komicker,  somewhat  faded  in  appearance'  since  we 
last  saw  him,  but  still  wearing  an  air  of  dashing  pretension.  He  stood 
at  the  door,  shaking  his  head,  winking  to  himself,  and  fumbling  in  his 
pocket,  evidently  in  a  state  of  great  mental  perplexity,  probably  from 
his  entertaining  doubts  as  to  what  would  be  the  character  of  his  recep- 
tion ;  or  from  his  being  equally  uncertain  as  to  the  best  mode  of  opening 
the  conversation.  Nor  was  he  at  all  relieved  by  Rust,  who  without 
moving,  fastened  his  eye  upon  him  with  a  cold,  steadfast  stare. 

Komicker,  however,  seemed  to  have  fixed  upon  his  course  of  action 
at  last ;  for  he  walked  up  to  him,  and  stretching  out  his  hand,  said  : 

*  Wont  you  give  us  your  flipper,  my  old  fellow  ?  You  're  in  trouble, 
but  I  '11  stand  by  you  to  the  last.  If  I  do  n't,  damme  !'  He  struck  his 
other  hand  on  the  table,  and  nodded  and  winked  with  great  vehemence. 

*  So  there  is  yet  one  who  has  not  turned  his  back  on  the  felon,'  said 
Rust,  partly  addressing  Komicker  and  partly  speaking  to  himself;  *  one 
tme  man;  a  rare  thing  in  this  world  ;  a  jewel — a  jewel,  beyond  all 
price  ;  and  like  all  costly  stones,  found  only  in  the  poorest  soils  ;  but,* 
added  he,  *  what  have  /  done  to  gain  friends,  or  to  link  one  solitary  heart 
to  my  fortunes  ? — what  V 

He  shook  his  head ;  and  although  his  face  was  unmoved,  and  he 
spoke  in  the  low,  half-soliloquizing  manner  of  one  who  rather  brooded 
over  the  past  than  regretted  it,  yet  there  was  something  so  sad  in  his 
tone,  and  in  his  melancholy  gesture,  that  it  did  more  to  call  forth  the 
warm  feelings  of  Komicker  than  the  most  eloquent  language. 

*  What  have  you  done  V  demanded  he,  eamestly ;  '  I  '11  tell  you  what 
you  did.  When  I  was  at  low  water  mark,  with  scarce  a  rag  to  my 
back  or  a  crust  to  my  stomach,  and  without  a  prospect  of  getting  one, 
you  took  me  by  the  hand,  and  in  a  d d  gentlenwinly  way  gave  me  a 
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h'ist  out  of  the  gutter.  That '«  what  you  did ;  and  if  you  did  flaie  up 
now  and  then,  and  haul  me  over  the  coals ;  it  was  soqd  over,  and  sogb 
forgotten.  I  do  n't  hear  malice,  old  fellow ;  no,  no.  It  ia  n't  my  way ; 
and  as  you  're  in  trouble  now,  if  I  can  help  you,  I  will.  Never  dsseit 
any  one ;  am  unfortunately  bloody  short  of  ca^ ;  but  you  can  ban 
what  I  've  got,  and  when  I  get  more,  you  shall  have  that  too.' 

As  he  spoke,  he  plunged  his  hand  to  the  bottom  of  his  pocket,  drew 
out  a  very  shabby-looking  pocket-book,  deposited  it  on  the  table. 

<  It  is  n't  much ;  but  you  '11  find  it  useful  here,  and  you  're  welcoow 
to  it.  This  is  n't  the  shop  where  nothing  put  out  at  interest  produoei  a 
heavy  income.' 

This  offer  had  a  powerful  efiect  upon  Rust ;  and  ft  seemed  as  if  sodb 
long  dormant  feelings  were  working  their  way  to  the  surfaoe  from  tbt 
depths  of  his  heart.  He  gazed  earnestly  at  his  clerk,  and  once  or  twke 
opened  his  mouth  to  speak  ;  but  finally  he  got  up,  and  ta^king  the  pockM- 
book  from  the  table,  handed  it  back  to  Komicker,  saying  : 

<  I  'm  not  in  want  of  money.  Gold  is  but  dross  now.  I  've  plenty  of 
it ;  but  its  value  in  my  eyes  is  gone.' 

<  But,'  remonstrated  Komicker,  holding  his  hands  behind  him,  anl 
looking  obstinately  in  another  direction,  partly  to  avcHd  taking  the 
pocket-book  and  partly  to  resist  the  solicitations  of  his  own  ncwessitiei^ 
which  were  strenuously  urging  him  to  do  so, '  but  you  may  want  a 
lawyer  to  fight  for  you  at  your  trial.' 

'  For  that  farce  I  am  prepared.  I  have  one.  He 's  paid  Ibr  it,  aiil 
he  '11  fight,'  said  Rust.  '  It  will  avail  nothing,  for  I  did  slay  the  man. 
It  was  a  cold-blooded,  deliberate  murder.  I  planned  it ;  I  went  up  tt) 
that  place  with  the  stern  determination  to  commit  it ;  and  I  did  commtt 
it.  It  was  no  hasty  act,  done  in  a  moment  of  fierce  and  sudden  paasioD; 
but  a  deed  duly  and  deliberately  meditated,  and  one  that  I  would  lepett 
What  he  had  done,  it 's  useless  to  mention*  I  had  no  redress,  ezoept 
what  my  own  hand  could  give  me.  He  has  paid  his  forfeit,  and  1 11 
pay  mine.  I  '11  fight  to  the  last ;  because,'  added  he,  with  that  eiM» 
sion  of  stern  purpose  which  so  often  settled  on  his  face,  * MichaelRiiit 
never  yields ;  and  then,  let  the  law  do  its  worst.  Take  your  money; 
I  do  n't  need  it.' 

Komicker  hesitated;  and  then  thrusting  it  in  his  pooket,  said:  'I 
suppose,  if  you  should  happen  to  be  short,  you  11  let  me  know.' 

<  I  will,'  replied  Rust ;  <  but  I  've  enough  to  last  until  my  sand  is  ran 
out.     They  '11  hang  me.' 

<  Do  n't  talk  so,'  exclaimed  Komicker,  with  a  feeling  not  a  litde  skill 
to  fear,  at  the  cold,  indifferent  manner  in  which  the  otl^r  spoke.  <  Ton 
may  escape — who  knows?' 

Rust  looked  at  him  steadily,  and  then  said,  in  a  low,  cslm  voioe:  *If 
it  were  not  that  man  and  law  were  leagued  against  me  to  firce  ma  to 
my  doom,  not  one  dollar  would  Michael  Rust  give  to  add  an  hour  to  hii 
life.  He  looks  to  the  grave  only  as  that  dark  abyss  which  knows  ndtfatf 
thought  nor  caro  ;  where  the  past  is  forgotten;  where  the  future  ends. 
Death  is  but  a  deep  dreamless  sleep,  which  has  no  waking.  Tel  ena 
this  boon  he  will  not  accept,  if  it 's  forced  upon  him.' 

<  But  the  disgrace,  the  disgrace  of  such  an  end/  exclaimed  llr.  ] 
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nicker,  twisting  his  fingers  together,  and  in  his  earnestness  cracking  the 
knuckles  of  all  of  them.  *  Think  of  that,  my  old  fellow.  Thimc  of 
the  stain  that  will  always  rest  upon  your  memory.' 

A  smile,  without  a  trace  of  pleasure,  but  cold  and  icy,  passed  across 
Rust's  face. 

*  What  is  my  memory  to  me  ?  What  care  I  for  the  whispers  and 
sneers  and  surmises  of  the  reptiles  who  crowd  this  world,  and  who  will 
soon  be  as  /  then  shall  be  ?  What  are  .these  very  men  themselves  ? 
Shadows  ! — shadows !  Go — my  course  is  chosen .  You  can  do  nothing 
for  me.' 

Still  Komicker  did  not  show  any  intention  of  quitting  the  room,  but 
shifted  from  one  leg  to  the  other,  in  a  fidgety  manner,  as  if  he  had  some- 
thing farther  to  communicate,  upon  which  however  he  did  not  like  to 
venture.     At  last  he  said :  *  Your  daughter  V 

Rust  turned  a  quick  keen  eye  on  him,  but  farther  than  this  evinced 
no  emotion. 

*  Perhaps  she  may  need  a  friend,  when — when— — ' 

<  I  'm  dead,'  said  Rust,  concluding  what  seemed  to  be  rather  an  em-^ 
barrassing  sentence  to  Komicker. 

*  I  'm  not  exactly  the  fellow  to  make  the  offer,'  said  Komicker,  adopting 
the  conclusion  which  Rust  had  given  to  the  phrase;  *  but  — but  I'll 
Keep  an  eye  on  her,  and  will  lend  her  a  helping  hand  if  she  gets  in 
trouble.' 

Rust's  countenance  expressed  neither  pleasure  nor  anger,  as  he  an- 
swered : 

*  Nothing  can  be  done  for  her.  Her  fate  is  sealed  ;  her  path  is  marked 
out.  There  is  neither  tum  nor  winding  in  it,  nor  escape  from  the  des- 
tiny to  which  it  leads.  She  has  taken  the  first  step  in  it,  and  must  fol- 
low it  to  the  end.  Look  at  the  reckless  and  abandoned  of  her  sex,  who 
crowd  our  thoroughfares  at  night.  Their  fate  must  be  her  fate ;  an 
outcast  —  then  the  tenant  of  a  public  prison  where  her  associates  will 
be  the  thief  and  the  felon.  That 's  her  second  step.  The  third  is —  to 
her  coffin  ;  broken  down  ;  beggared,  perhaps  starving,  she  11  die  sur- 
rounded by  the  offscouring  of  the  earth—  happy  if  she  reaches  her 
grave  before  she  has  mn  her  full  course.' 

There  was  something  in  the  apathetic  manner  in  which  the  old  man 
pointed  out  the  future  fate  of  his  own  child,  that  actually  silenced  Kor- 
nicker.  He  knew  not  what  to  say.  There  was  no  grief  to  console ; 
no  anger  to  deprecate ;  no  wish  to  be  fulfilled.  He  had  however  come 
to  the  prison  with  his  mind  made  up  to  do  something,  and  he  did  not  like 
to  be  thwarted  in  his  purpose.  But  before  he  had  fiiirly  determined  what 
course  was  to  be  pursued  next.  Rust  interrupted  the  current  of  his  ideas 
by  saying,  as  he  pressed  his  hand  upon  his  heart :  « 

*  You  can  do  nothing  for  me.  The  disease  is  here-;  and  the  only 
physician  who  can  heal  it  is  Death.  Could  you  blot  the  past  from  my 
memory  and  leave  it  one  vast  blank ;  could  you  gild  the  future  with 
hopes  which  this  heart  did  not  tell  me  were  utterly  hollow  ;  then  per- 
haps Michael  Rust  might  straggle  on,  like  thousands  of  others,  with 
some  object  in  view,  always  to  be  striven  for,  but  always  receding 
as  he  advanced,  or  turning  to  ashes  in  his  grasp.     But  it  cannot  be* 
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I  've  played  my  part  in  the  great  drama  of  life,  and  the  curtain  wfllflon 
fall.' 

A  spirit  of  callous  indifference  pervaded  all  that.he  said  and  did; 
and  making  a  gesture  to  Eomicker,  forbidding  all  fkrther  remark,  he 
threw  himself  on  the  bed,  and  drew  the  clothes  about  his  head,  u  if 
determined  to  shut  out  all  sound. 

Komicker  made  one  or  two  efforts  to  draw  him  again  into  CGnversatioii, 
but  the  communicative  mood  was  past ;  and  finding  that  nothing  farther 
was  to  be  done,  he  left  him  to  his  meditations. 

From  that  time  Komicker,  true  to  his  maxim  of  deserting  no  one^ 
was  constant  in  his  visits  and  endeavors  to  comfort  and  assist  hira  in 
preparing  for  his  trial.  But  never  had  man  a  more  arduous  task  than 
he  found  in  this  self-imposed  duty  ;  for  the  hidden  transactions  of  Rust's 
past  life  had  become  public,  and  had  turned  the  full  tide  of  popoltr 
feeling  against  him ;  and  far  and  wide,  through  town  and  country,  with 
all  that  could  excite  public  animosity,  rang  that  bloody-  tale,  (for  the  dead 
man  had  powerful  friends  to  battle  for  vengeance.)  It  was  in  eivery 
mouth,  and  whispered  in  every  ear.  In  the  broad  g^lare  of  day,  and 
before  the  eyes  of  the  whole  world,  was  paraded  every  secret  of  Uust't 
life.  Witnesses  who  had  been  forgotten  and  had  suzik  from  sight,  and 
were  supposed  to  be  dead,  sprang  into  life,  all  having  some  dark  deed  to 
record.  Pamphlets,  teeming  with  exaggerated  details  of  the  murder, 
were  hawked  through  the  streets ;  peddled  at  every  comer  ;  hung  in 
every  shop  window.  Rust's  own  black  life  had  prejud|;;ed  him,  and 
had  turned  public  opinion  into  public  hate  ;  until  every  voice  called  oat 
for  blood.    It  was  under  this  feeling  that  his  trial  came  on. 

Early  on  that  morning,  long  before  the  court  was  opened,  a  stream  of 
people  was  thronging  toward  the  City  Hall  by  twenties  and  thirties  and 
hundreds.  The  iron  gates  were  barred  to  keep  them  out ;  still  thej 
contrived  to  get  in,  and  swarmed  through  the  halls.  And  when  the 
court  was  opened,  ofHcers  armed  with  staves  were  stationed  on  the  staiiii 
to  fight  them  down,  for  there  was  no  room  for  them.  The  oourt^rodD 
was  crammed  with  men  heaped  upon  men,  climbing  one  on  the  other; 
heads  upon  heads,  swarming  like  bees,  and  packed  and  wedged  together, 
leaving  not  a  foot  to  spare.  And  in  the  midst  of  all  that  living  maasaat 
Rust,  unmoved,  unflinching ;  returning  look  for  look,  defiance  &a  defi- 
ance ;  reckless  as  to  his  fate,  but  resolute  not  to  yield. 

There  was  one  however  at  that  trial  who  was  not  so  indifierent.  He 
was  a  man  of  about  fifty,  tall  and  thin,  with  a  grave,  dignified  fiusOi 
which  yet  bore  a  strong  resemblance  to  that  of  Rust.  He  was  deadly 
pale,  and  sat  next  to  Rust's  lawyers,  conversing  with  them  in  a  loir 
earnest  tone  ;  and  at  times,  as  the  trial  went  on,  suggesting  questions  to 
them.  This  was  Rust's  brother ;  the  father  of  the  two  ^udren,  who^ 
generous  to  the  last,  had  forgiven  all,  and  was  battling  for  the  lift  of 
him  who  had  done  his  utmost  to  blast  his.  If  Rust's  cold  eye  a^n^,  or 
his  spirit  quailed,  it  was  only  when  he  encountered  the  mild,  sad  ejra 
of  that  brother. 

The  jury  was  empannelled.  The  District  Attorney  opened  for  the 
prosecution  ;  and  then  the  examination  of  witnesses  OMnmenoed.  Foot 
by  foot  and  inch  by  inch  was  the  ground  contested  by  ELust's  oounseL 
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Exceptions  to  testimony  were  taken,  points  of  law  raised,  and  every  in- 
formality or  technicality,  which  afibrded  a  loop-hole  for  objection,  was 
taken  advantage  of.  The  day  dragged  heavily  on,  and  Rust  grew  weary. 
The  constant  stir  about  him ;  the  hum  of  voices,  occasionally  hushed 
into  silence  at  the  cry  of  the  officer,  or  the  tap  of  the  judge  on  his  desk  ; 
the  hot,  stifling  air  of  the  room ;  the  wranglings  of  the  lawyers,  all 
tended  to  bewilder  him.  All  excitement  had  long  since  left  him.  A 
leaden  heaviness  had  settled  upon  all  his  faculties,  and  leaning  his  head 
upon  the  table,  even  while  life  and  death  were  in  the  scale,  he  slept 
soundly.    - 

He  was  aroused  by  his  lawyer,  touching  his  arm.  He  sat  up,  and 
gazed  vacantly  about  him. 

'  Who  's  that  V  said  he,  pointing  to  the  witness's  stand. 

Rust  half  started  to  his  feet ;  then  clasping  his  hands  hard  together, 
sat  down,  and  leaned  his  head  on  the  table,  but  said  not  a  word. 

The  clerk  called  out  her  name. 

<  Ellen  Colton.' 

*  Who  is  she  V  demanded  the  lawyer. 

Rust  drew  himself  up  ;  and  many  who  had  been  watching  him,  ob- 
served that  his  face  had  become  perfectly  corpse-like ;  his  breathing 
oppressed,  and  that  his  eyes  seemed  starting  from  their  sockets,  as  he 
fixed  them  on  the  witness. 

*  My  own  flesh  and  blood,'  muttered  he ;  *  my  own  child !' 

The  girl  was  sworn  ;  but  it  was  evident  that  a  terrible  struggle  was 
going  on,  and  she  had  to  be  supported  to  a  chair.  The  lawyer  for  the 
prosecution  took  down  her  name,  and  then  asked  her  a  question.  He 
received  no  answer.  He  repeated  it ;  but  the  girl  was  silent.  She 
held  down  her  head,  and  seemed  half  fainting. 

<  You  must  reply,'  said  the  judge. 

The  girl  raised  her  eyes,  and  said,  in  a  low  supplicating  tone,  *  He  's 
my  father.' 

The  judge  shook  his  head.  *  It 's  a  very  painful  task,'  said  he,  *  but 
there  's  no  alternative.' 

Tlie  girl  uttered  not  a  word,  and  the  court-room  became  so  hushed 
that  even  the  hard  breathing  of  the  witness  was  audible. 

*  I  must  have  a  decided  answer,'  said  the  judge,  gravely,  yet  mildly, 
for  he  respected  the  feelings  which  dictated  her  course.  *  Will  you 
answer  the  question  put  by  the  district  attorney  V 

*  I  will  not,'  was  the  firm  reply. 

The  face  of  the  judge  grew  a  little  flushed,  and  he  compressed  his 
lips,  as  if  the  duty  which  now  rested  with  him  were  an  unpleasant  one. 
But  before  he  had  time  to  speak,  the  district  attorney  rose,  and  muttering 
in  a  tone  loud  enough  to  be  heard,  *  I  will  not  slay  the  parent  through 
the  child,'  said :  *  If  the  court  please,  I  withdraw  the  question.  I  '11 
call  another  witness.' 

The  judge  bowed,  and  the  girl  was  led  away. 

Rust  had  risen  to  his  feet  as  if  to  speak,  but  he  sat  down,  and  the 
trial  proceeded.  The  whole  of  that  day  passed  in  the  examination  of 
witnesses ;  so  did  the  day  following.  Then  came  the  summing  up  of 
the  lawyers,  and  the  charge  of  the  judge  to  the  jury.    During  the 
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whole  time  the  crowd  came  and  went,  but  at  all  tunes  the  loam  vm 
thronged.  The  jury  went  out ;  still  tiie  crowd  hung  about  the  HiD. 
It  grew  dark  ;  but  they  could  not  go  to  their  homes  utttil  they  knew 
the  result;  but  round  and  round  the  Hall,  and  thioiigh  the  aTeniMof 
the  Park,  they  wandered,  watching  the  dim  light  in  the  jury  room,  ui 
wondering  what  the  verdict  would  be.  One  of  them  stole  up  to  Ae 
gray-headed  constable  who  watched  at  the  door,  and  inquired  wbit  Ae 
chance  was ;  and  as  the  old  man  shook  his  head,  and  muttered  tkt 
they  leaned  toward  a  fatal  verdict,  he  rubbed  his  hands  with  glee,  aai 
hastened  to  communicate  the  tidings  to  those  below.  Twelve — ooe— 
two — three  o'clock  at  night  came ;  still  the  twelve  men  held  oat,  ni 
still  the  judge,  an  upright,  conscientious,  patient  man,  maintained  Mi 
post,  waiting  for  the  venlict,  and  ready  to  solve  any  doubts  or  pmntiof 
law  that  might  arise.  The  court-room  grew  cold  ;  the  fires  went  out, 
except  one  near  the  bench,  and  where  the  prisoner  was.  Sn^or 
seventy  persons  were  sitting  in  the  dim  recesses  of  the  room,  looof 
like  dark  shadows,  resolved  to  await  the  result.  A  few  stretched  them- 
selves on  the  benches,  and  others  gathered  in  knots  near  tiie  fire^  wd 
whispered  together ;  and  now  and  then  there  was  a  loud  laugh,  wA 
denly  hushed,  as  the  person  who  uttered  it  remembered  wheTehe  wm. 
At  last  the  judge  Went  out,  and  left  word  with  the  officer  to  send  bt 
him  if  the  jury  agreed,  or  wanted  his  advice.  The  night  waned;  the 
sky  grew  gray  in  the  east ;  and  presently  the  day  broke — but  no  nr- 
diet.     At  an  early  hour  the  judge  returned,  and  the  courtrroom  filM 

again.     Nine — ten — eleven.     Suddenly  there  was  a  hum aakot 

fling  in  the  hall.  The  door  was  thrown  open  by  the  gray-headed  eoi- 
stable,  and  the  jury  entered. 

'The  jury  's  agreed,'  cried  the  officer.  There  was  a  dead  stleooe; 
and  the  foreman  gave  in  the  verdict : 

*  Guilty  of  Murder  in  the  first  degree  !' 

Rust  moved  not;  no  change  of  color  or  feature  was  perceptibie,  flS- 
cept  a  slight  smile,  and  that  too  faded  in  a  moment. 

The  trial  was  over ;  and  the  crowd  poured  through  the  streets,  jd- 
ing  with  delight,  and  stopping  those  whom  they  met,  to  tell  them  flat 
Michael  Rust  was  doomed  to  die. 

Rust  sat  without  stirring,  until  an  officer  touched  him,  and  told  him 
that  he  must  go.  He  then  rose,  and  followed  him  without  a  wad. 
The  crowd  gathered  around  him,  as  he  went  out ;  but  he  did  not  iiodo8 
them.  His  brother  walked  at  his  side,  but  he  heeded  him  doC;  and 
when  he  reached  his  prison,  without  uttering  a  word,  he  flung  himelf 
wearily  upon  his  bed,  and  was  soon  sound  asleep. 

He  awoke,  a  different  man ;  and  when  his  lawyer  called  to  see  Un 
on  the  following  day,  he  found  him  as  fierce  as  a  caged  beast  He 
endeavored  to  utter  some  remark  of  consolation;  but  Rust  impatieody 
motioned  him  to  be  silent.  He  spoke  about  a  clergyman;  bat  the 
reply  was  a  laugh,  so  mocking  and  scornful,  that  be  was  glad  to  drop 
the  theme. 

<  Is  the  game  ended  V  at  last  inquired  Rust.  *  Is  there  no  ftiAer 
cast  of  the  die  left?' 

The  lawyer  looked  at  him,  as  if  in  doubt  of  his  mesning. 

Rust,  in  response  to  the  look,  repeated  the  question.    *  Is  there  noChiiy 
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more  to  be  done,  in  that  farce  called  the  law?   Is  there  no  farther  blow 
to  be  struck  for  life  V 

<  We  can  appeal/  replied  the  lawyer ;  <  but  thefe  is  little  chance  of 
success.'  He  took  Rust  by  the  hand,  and  said  in  a  soothing  tone :  <  My 
poor  friend,  you  must  be  prepared  for  the  worst ;  for  I  cannot  promise 
to  save  your  life.' 

Rust  rose  and  stood  directly  in  front  of  him ;  and  pointing  to  a  small 
coin  which  lay  on  the  table,  said :  <  Not  the  tenth  part  of  that  would 
Michael  Rust  give  to  have  one  hour  added  to  his  life ;  but  I  will  not 
be  driven  from  it.  I  mil  not  be  beaten  down  and  crushed/  He  stamped 
furiously  on  the  floor. 

*  Fight !'  said  he,  fixing  his  glaring  eye  on  the  lawyer ;  *  fight  to  the 
last;  leave  nothing  untried ;  spare  not  gold ;  bribe — corrupt — suborn; 
do  any  thing ;  but  do  not  leave  the  triumph  to  my  enemies.  It 's  that 
that  is  tearing  away  at  my  heart.  It 's  that  which  is  killing  me,' 
exclaimed  he,  bitterly,  shaking  his  hands  over  his  head. 

*  We  shall  leave  nothing  untried,'  said  the  lawyer.  « Perhaps  too 
we  may  obtain  a  pardon,  for  if  ever  a  murder  was  justifiable,  that  was.' 

<  Pardon !'  exclaimed  Rust  with  a  sneer ;  <  pardon  f  Because  I  de- 
fended my  own  flesh  and  blood;  because  the  laws  had  forced  upon  me 
the  task  which  they  should  perform !  I  must  die,  or  sue  for  pardon. 
A  noble  thing  is  law  V 

The  lawyer  was  silent.  He  felt  that  Rust's  own  previous  criminal 
life  had  been  his  worst  enemy,  and  that  it  was  the  disclosure  of  his 
own  evil  plans  which  had  been  in  every  mouth  long  before  the  trial, 
that  had  done  much  to  harden  the  feelings  of  the  jury,  who  in  another 
case  might  have  stretched  a  point  to  save  him. 

Merely  repeating  what  he  had  already  said,  that  every  thing  should 
be  tried,  he  took  his  leave. 

Several  weeks  elapsed.  The  appeal  was  made,  and  was  unsuc- 
cessful ;  the  decision  of  the  court  below  was  affirmed ;  and  nothing 
was  left  but  that  the  sentence  of  the  law  should  be  enforced.  Rust 
still  maintained  his  indifferent  bearing.  All  attempts  to  move  him  to 
any  thing  like  repentance  were  unavailing.  Pious  men  had  conversed 
with  him,  but  he  had  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  their  words ;  clergjrmen,  too, 
anxious  even  at  the  last  hour  to  turn  his  thoughts  to  holier  things,  had 
called  u()on  him,  but  were  equally  imsuccessful ;  and  at  last  he  for- 
bade them  admission. 

It  was  just  about  dusk,  on  the  day  previous  to  that  fixed  for  his  exe- 
cution, that  he  was  sitting  in  his  cell,  when  he  was  arouaed  by  the 
opening  of  the  door.  He  looked  up,  and  observed  a  dim  figure  just 
inside  tiie  door,  cowering  as  if  with  fear ;  but  it  waa  so  dark  that  he 
could  not  distinguish  more  than  its  mere  outline. 

<  What  do  you  want  V  demanded  he,  harshly.  <  Am  I  a  wild  beast, 
tluit  you  have  come  to  stare  at  me  ?' 

The  only  reply  was  a  low,  suppressed  cry,  as  of  one  endeavoring  to 
stifle  down  severe  pain. 

Rust  rose  up,  advanced  to  the  figure,  and  with'  a  sudden  jerk  threw 
off  the  cloak  which  enveloped  it.     It  was  his  own  child. 

*  So  it 's  you  r  said  he,  bitterly,  as  he  turned  from  her.    *  And  you  've 
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come  to  see  your  work.  Look  at  me  well.  You  've  succeeded  to  you; 
heart's  content.' 

The  f]jirl  endeavored  to  clasp  his  hand,  but  he  flung  her  from  him; 
and  facing  her,  said :  *  What  you  have  to  say,  say  at  once,  and  he 
gone.  There  is  little  policy  in  seeking  me  out  now,  for  I  have  nothinj 
to  give.' 

The  girl  cast  herself  at  his  feet,  in  a  passion  of  grief.  *  Oh !  father ! 
dear  fatlier !  I  ask  nothing,  except  your  forgiveness.  Give  me  (haL  p: 
the  love  of  Gou !  I  ask  notliing  more.  Do  not  refuse  me  that,  as  y:u 
hope  for  forgiveness  of  your  own  sins!' 

*  There  was  a  time,'  said  Rust,  *  when  I  could  not  have  re>is^i 
those  tones,  when  I  could  liave  refused  you  nothing.  My  very  heari 
blood  was  yours;  but  I  am  changed — changed  indeed;  since  no:i 
single  spark  of  tenderness  for  you  is  left ;  not  even  the  shadow  of  ih* 
love  which  I  once  bore  to  you.  You  are  a  stranger  to  me ;  or  wo:>: 
than  that,  you  are  6'hc,  whose  wanton  conduct  has  placed  me  here,  and 
to-morrow  will  lead  me  to  the  gallows.' 

The  girl  rose  up  hastily,  and  said  in  a  quick  husky  voice  : 

*  Farewell,  iUther ;  I  will  not  stay  until  you  curse  me,  for  I  fear  i: 
may  come  to  that.  May  God  f<:)rgivc  both  you  and  me  !  I  have  don? 
wrong,  and  most  bitterly  have  I  suffered  for  it.' 

She  caught  his  hand,  pressed  it  to  her  lips,  which  were  hot  as  fir?, 
and  left  the  cell. 

That  was  th(^  last  time  that  the  father  and  daughter  over  met. 

The  gaok  r  soon  afterward  brought  in  a  light,  and  asked  Rust  :t 
he  wanted  any  thing ;  and  on  being  answered  in  the  negative,  wen: 
out. 

The  night  wore  on  heavily.  Rust  heard  the  clock,  as  its  iron  tomjuf 
struck  the  successive  hours  from  his  life.  At  last  the  liour  of  nii-i- 
night  sounded.     ITe  took  out  his  watch,  wound  it  up,  and  set  it. 

'  Your  life  will  last  longer  than  mine,'  said  he,  as  he  licld  it  tothr' 
light,  and  exann'ned  the  face.  He  then  placed  it  on  the  table,  an-: 
leaning  his  head  on  his  hand,  contemplated  it  for  a  long  time.     Time 

was  hurrying  on  ;  for  while  he  was  sitting  thus,  the  clock  struck one. 

He  l(>)kcMl  about  the  room  ;  went  to  the  door,  and  listened  ;  then  re- 
sumed his  seat,  and  thrusting  Jiis  hand  in  his  bosom,  drew  out  a  small 
vial,  containing  a  dark  liquid.  He  held  it  to  the  light;  shook  ii: 
smiletl :  and  nj)j)lying  it  to  hij<  lips,  swallowed  its  contents. 

*I  '11  disaj)point  tli'^  sight-seers,'  said  he.  He  raised  the  light;  took 
a  long  and  r  arnest  survey  of  the  room  ;  undressed  himself;  sat  on  the 
edg(^  of  his  bed,  for  a  moment,  apparently  in  deep  thought ;  then  got 
into  bed  and  drew  the  cover  closely  about  him. 

*  Now,  then,'  said  hi\  '  the  dream  of  life  is  past.  I  '11  soon  know 
whether  there  is  any  waking  from  it.' 

'J^liese  were  his  last  words  ;  for  when  the  cell  was  opened  in  the 
mf)rniiig,  he  was  dead  in  his  bed.  As  in  life,  so  in  death,  his  own  evil 
acts  clashed  with  his  interests ;  for  at  an  early  hour  in  the  morning  a 
messfMigfM-  arrived  with  a  ])ardon.  In  consideration  of  tlic  heinous 
nature  of  the  provocation,  which  had  led  to  the  commission  of  Rust's 
crime,  and  of  the  inadecjuate  pum'shment  inflicted  by  the  laws  for  such 
olFcnces,  the  governor  had  remitted  his  sentence. 
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Behold!  afain  I  view  thee,  in  thy  majesty  and  mkht. 
Thy  broad  sheet  flashing  in  the  blaze  of  morning's  gloriong  light ; 
I  mark  thee  maddened  in  thy  fall,  and  pale  with  hoary  rage, 
Ajid  fretting  in  thy  passion,  that  hath  boiled  from  age  to  age. 

like  thmider  on  my  startled  ear,  thine  everlasting^  roar 
Hath  broken,  and  reverberates  from  shore  to  echomg  shore ; 
Continuous  and  fearful,  with  dread  power  in  its  tone. 
That  shakes  the  earth's  foundations  and  rives  the  soud  stone ! 

How  tremulous  beneath  the  shock  the  fearful  earth  hath  grown! 
Reeling  beneath  the  mighty  plunge,  it  si^hs  with  ceaseless  moan ; 
Now  rush  thy  waves,  with  frenzy  wild,  m  foam  of  dazzling  white. 
Now,  placidly  they  sweep  along,  with  ever-changeful  light. 

O,  wondrous  Power !  O,  giant  Strength !  how  fearful  to  behold. 
Outstretched  on  yon  o'erhanginff  crag,  thy  mad  waves  downward  roiled : 
To  look  adown  tne  cavernous  aoyss  that  3rawn8  beneath — 
To  see  the  feathery  spray  flash  forth  in  many  a  glittering  wreath ! 

Voluminous  and  ceaneless  still,  forever  swift  descend 
The  waters  in  their  headlong  course,  then  turning,  heavenward  wends 
Now,  disenthralled,  their  essence  hath  its  spirit>80ape  resumed ; 
Bright,  bodiless  and  pure,  its  flight  to  yon  emp3rrean  plumed ! 

The  FallSr  1842.  Cx.au»»  Hai^ro. 


TO  MARY 


I  WONDER  if  the  magic  spells 

That  in  the  da3r8  of  yore 
Bewitched  so  oft  poor  narmless  folks 

(Unlucky  vnghts !)  are  o'er  ? 

I  can 't  believe  it,  for  I  've  felt 
The  witchery  of  thy  smile ; 

I  've  felt  thy  magic  arts,  and  yet 
I  've  loved  thee  all  the  while. 


Is  it  the  gleam  of  snowy  teeth. 

Or  wave  of  silken  tress. 
That  brings  me  to  thy  side,  to  gaze 

Upon  thy  loveliness  ? 

It  cannot  be,  for  I  have  seen 

Full  many  a  maid  as  fair ; 
I  've  seen  as  ruby  lips  before, 

I  've  seen  as  glossy  hair. 

Some  dark  enchantress  has  bequeathed 

To  thee  her  magic  art. 
And  thou  hast  bound  me  with  thy  spell. 

And  stolen  all  my  heart 
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CURIOSITIKS  OF  LiTRBATUlX,  AND  THX  LlTXBABY  CBABACTKB  ItXCfXaATSD.     Bj^  L  C.  IMnABIi 

Esq.,  D.  C.  Ln  F.  S.  A.    With  Curiosities  of  AmerieaB  Litormtora.    By  VLurvm  W.  Gbbwou. 
Complete  in  one  volume.    New-York :  D.  Apflston  and  CoMPAinr»  Broadwajr. 

The  ensuing  remarkB  refer  nther  to  the  Supplement  to  DltEAXuli  *  CmkmhiBm  of  lim- 
ture/  edited  by  Rey.  Rufus  W.  Griswold,  than  to  the  weU-known  wotk  tt>  idiidi  ildUi 
its  attractions.  It  is  an  excellent  coUectioH  of  the  nany  odd  ud  qmlnt  and  Iboialiiai 
good  things  which  our  forefathers  *  did  and  performed.'  Mr.  Griswou>  haa  qjeed  )m 
work  with  a  variety,  though  he  has  done  it  more  judiciouily  than  a  i 
he  introduces  in  his  work,  who,  in  a  vexatious  mood  at  sane  asvi 
book,  puts  a  dozen  or  more  rows  of  interrogation  and  eiclamiliion^iointa,  < 
colons,  etc.,  and  tells  his  readers  '  they  may  pepper  and  salt  it  as  they  please.*  Mr.  Guh 
WOLD  well  understands  the  history  of  American  literature ;  and  we  venture  to  ■ajtbenii 
no  man  in  the  cowitry  who  knows  the  names  and  contents  of  to  many  American  booba 
he.  This  knowledge  he  has  found  of  great  service  to  him,  enabling  hbn  to  lay  Iw  iHad  tf 
once  on  those  things  most  worthy  of  preservation.  U  he  had  underrtood  the  liwifc*Hg  pnevi 
little  better,  it  would  i)erhapB  have  added  tq  the  interest  of  his  woik.  A  aort  of  naum^  earn- 
mentary  would  have  given  greater  vivacity  to  the  numerous  extmcta.  The  way  tetaad 
specimens  of  an  author  are  introduced  afiects  very  much'  the  impraanon  they  mike,  fti 
Mr.  Griswold  has  succeeded  well  in  gathering  up  the  ravelled  enda  of  our  eaiiy  ihiiilin, 
and  the  present  edition  of  D'Israeli*8  Curiosities  of  Liteimtare  will  be  the  only  one  Ibrih 
future  in  the  American  market.  The  most  *  curiooi'  part  of  oar  liieiary  fafatocy  k  ^ 
braced  in  the  revolution,  wiUi  the  short  period  preceding  and  foUowing  ft.  Tbe  BAU  vd 
Tories  furnished  endless  themes  tb  the  pesquinader  and  ballad-maker,  while  die  ant 
rights  involved  in  the  struggle  called  forth  the  eflbrta  of  mane  ntioiii  and  thoi^btfcl  pi» 
The  Puritans  of  New-England  wrote  most ;  and  there  is  a  miion  of  the  aoandHt  warn 
with  the  most  childish  folly,  the  strongest  character  with  the  weakeat  pvejodiow  fa  ov 
good  Yankee  forefathers,  that  is  quite  incomprehensible.  like  the  Pmitaoi  of  Vfm^^mmA  ^ 
the  time  of  Cromwell,  when  called  into  the  hall  of  debate  to  disciMB  the  i%fatoaf  mB|« 
into  the  field  to  battle  for  them,  he  were  a  bold  man  who  daro' smile  at  them.  Yet  in  *^ 
religious  acts  they  were  often  bigoted,  intolerant  and  puerile.  The  tame  inooivirtf  b 
seen  in  their  tastes.  Men  of  deep  poetical  sentiment,  they  often  mnideiM 
conscience  sake.  A  man  who  could  write  a  defence  of  the  coloniM  with  a  pea 
glowed  with  the  burning  Saxon  that  fell  from  it,  would  not  be  ihocked  at  all  at  tfw  i 
priety  of  the  following  epitaph  on  a  tomb-stone : 

*  Hero  lies  Jonathan  Auricular, 
Who  walked  in  the  ways  of  God  pflorpeadiealar.' 

Mr.  Griswold  gives  us  a  specimen  of  the  venification  of  the  ISTlh  pHka,  in  tfw  J 
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one  of  the  sweetest  lyrics  ever  written,  beginning  <  By  the  riven  of  Babylon  there  we  sat 
down ;  yea,  we  wept  when  we  remembered  Zion ;  we  hanged  our  harps  upon  the  willows,' 
etc.  This  psalm,  whose  exquisite  beauties  are  so  well  preserved  in  our  common  Ilnglish 
version,  was  put  into  verse  with  the  rest  of  Uie  psalms,  by  our  pious  forefathers.  To  their 
credit  we  can  say,  however,  that  the  authors  of  the  first  version  declare  that  they  *  have 
attended  to  conscience  rather  than  to  elegance'  in  completing  their  work.  We  cannot 
excose  President  Dunster  of  Harvard  College,  so  easily,  who  revised  the  edition  and  sent 
it  forth  with  the  advertisement  that  they  had  in  it  a  *  special  eye  both  ta  the  gravity  of  the 
phrase  of  sacred  writ,  and  to  tlie  sweetness  of  the  verse ;'  especially  when  we  find  this 
same  sweet  j)salm  completely  murdered  by  him.  After  stumbling  along  through  two  stan^ 
las,  he  thus  paraphrases.    '  They  that  led  us  into  captivity,'  he  says : 

*  Required  of  us  a  song,  and  thus 
Askt  mirth  U8  waste  who  laid. 
Sing  us  among,  a  Zion's  song, 
Unto  us  then  they  said. 

The  Lord's  song  sing  can  we,  being 

In  stranger's  land?  —  then  let 
Lose  her  skill  my  right  hand  if  I 

Jerusalem  forget. 

Let  cleave  my  tongue  my  palate  on 

If  mind  thee  doe  not  I, 
If  cliief  joys  o'er  I  prize  not  more, 

Jerusalem  my  joy,'  etc.,  etc. 

Such  wretched  stuff  as  this  our  good  forefathers  sung  with  the  profoundest  gravity;  and 
tliose  who  thus  murdered  the  king's  English  and  the  Hebrew's  poem  were  called  *  poets  !* 
Y  rt  tliis  same  age  could  produce  such  poets  as  Mrs.  Ann  Bradstreet,  of  whom  her 
gr  eat  panegyrist,  John  Norton,  in  a  poetical  description  of  her  saj's : 

'  Her  heart  was  a  brave  palace,  broad  «trcet, 
Where  all  heroic  ample  thoughts  did  meet, 
Where  nature  such  a  tenement  had  ta'en, 
That  other  souls  to  hers  dwelt  in  a  lane.' 

Tlie  pun  here  is  good,  but  the  comparison  might  have  been  dropped  sooner  without  dam- 
age. The  poem  of  Mrs.  Bradstreet,  entitled  *  Contemplations,'  possesses  a  great  deal  of 
merit,  and  proves  her  to  be  worthy  of  the  extravagant  praise  of  her  extravagant  admirer. 
Tlie  extracts  from  the  poetry  of  Governor  Wolcott  are  very  fitvorable  to  the  poetic  repu- 
tation of  the  governor.  But  tlie  richest  thing  in  the  whole  collection  is  the  *  Simple  Cob- 
bler of  Aggawam,'  occupying  ten  columns.  The  king-fashionable  ladies,  and  long-haired 
young  gentlemen,  are  successively  put  on  the  cobbler's  lapstone  and  hammered  most  indus- 
triously. And  we  must  say,  cobbler  as  he  is,  he  appears  to  us  to  give  vastly  more  Hows  than 
he  takes  stitches.  This  part  of  the  work  alone  is  worth  the  price  of  the  whole  book*  It 
is  quite  too  long  to  quote  entire,  and  a  mere  extract  would  do  it  injustice.  Frensau  was 
a  rare  character,  and  his  pasquinades  on  Rivington,  a  tory  editor,  are  rich  specimens. 
The  confession  he  puts  in  the  mouth  of  Rivington,  in  Ids  '  Address  to  the  Whigs  of  New« 
York*  immediately  after  the  close  of  the  war,  is  equal  to  *  Death  and  Dr.  Hornbook'  on  the 
poor  Scotch  quack. 

This  Rivington,  however,  was  not  a  more  unlucky  dog  than  another  ttny  nainad  Benja- 
min Towns,  editor  of  the  '  Pennsylvania  Evening  Post'  Supposing  the  cane  of  the  rebels 
to  be  hopeless,  he  undertook  to  win  favor  and  reward  from  the  British  by  the  most  un- 
sparing abuse  of  the  Americans.  But  when  the  cause  of  fi«edom  finaOy  triumphed,  the 
unlucky  editor  was  left  on  the  sand.  Without  money,  without  patrons,  he  found  himself 
in  the  midst  of  those  whom  he  had  traduced,  and  dependent  on  them  for  a  livelihood.  In  this 
emergency,  lie  goes  to  the  celebrated  Dr.  WiTHERsrooN  for  aid.  The  stem  republican  doc- 
tor  would  listen  to  notliing,  unless  Towne  would  make  his  peace  with  his  country  by  a 
most  humble  confession.  Finding  no  other  resource,  he  consented  to  publish  in  his  paper 
any  thing  the  doctor  would  write,    lliis  confession  is  given  by  Mr.  Griswold  at  length ; 
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and  if  the  Vary  editor  does  not  make  himself  out  a  most  porecious  sooimdiel,  the  fimH  li  ee»- 
tainly  not  with  the  doctor.  He  acknowledges  that  be  had  lied  without  limit,  and  was  willing 
to  publish  bigger  lies  had  they  been  brought  him;  he  assures  the  people  that  he  did  every 
thing  for  personal  gain,  and  was  willing  to  do  and  say  any  thing  now  fi>r  the  eame  pupow. 
He  was  moreover  a  brave  man !  '  I  hope/  sa3r8  he,  *  the  public  will  consider  that  I  have 
been  a  timorous  man,  or  if  you  will,  a  coward  from  my  youth,  so  that  I  cannot  fight;  my 
belly  is  so  laige  that  I  cannot  run ;  and  I  am  so  great  a  lover  of  eating  and  drinking  that 
I  cannot  starve.  When  these  things  are  considered,  I  hope  they  will  iUlly  account  fiir  my 
past  conduct,  and  procure  me  the  liberty  of  going  on  in  the  same  tmtform  tenor  forthe  fth 
ture.'  The  collection  teems  with  rich  matter,  and  we  have  not  even  skimmed  the  sor&oe. 
Here  and  there  only  have  we  touched  a  point  We  could  fill  twice  the  qpace  allotted 
us,  with  the  revoiutionory  balladR  alone,  for  the  gathering  of  which  Mr.  Griswold  deserves 
our  tlianks.  New- England  epitaphs  come  in  for  their  share ;  and  there  is  a  capital  anec- 
dote of  Dr.  D WIGHT  and  Mr.  Dennie,  at  which  we  gazed  and  pondered  wis^hlly  for  a 
long  time,  in  the  hope,  (a  vain  one,  we  are  sorry  to  say,)  of  being  able  to  present  it  to  our 
readers. 

This  collection  of  Mr.  Griswold  brings  together  and  preserves  what  was  before  float- 
ing around  and  slowly  disappearing  wiUi  the  lapse  of  time.  Our  early  literature  is  now 
grafted  on  a  work  which  will  secure  its  life ;  and  those  peculiar  characteristics  of  a  remaik- 
able  age,  which  grow  more  valuable  the  more  distant  the  point  from  wliich  we  view  them, 
will  never  pass  away.  Nothing  is  more  difficult  than  to  preserve  the  scanty  andihgitiya 
litemture  of  an  early  age.  A  great  work  will  live ;  but  those  fragments  which  are  thrown 
off  here  and  there,  in  a  careless  or  earnest  moment,  perish,  because  they  are  ftag- 
mentary.  They  do  not  belong  together  in  a  book,  and  cannot  stand  alone.  In  a  later 
period  of  the  history  of  the  country,  this  would  be  of  little  consequence,  because  there  is 
enough  else  to  stand  as  exponents  of  that  age.  But  these  fragments  are  all  that  is  left  to 
tell  us  how  our  fathers  felt,  and  thought,  and  spoke.  Without  them,  we  are  without  every 
tiling.  This  collection  greatly  enhances  the  value  of  tlie  English  edition,  and  cannot  fiul 
to  increase  its  alrca.l/  extciL-^ive  sale. 


North-Aksbican  Rsvxrw  for  the  Apbil  Quarter.    Number  CXXIIL  pp.  96a 
Otis,  Broadsrs  and  Compant.    New -York :  C.  S.  Francis  and  Cokfant. 

There  has  not  been  issued  for  many  a  long  month  so  good  a  number  of  this  excellent 
and  venemble  Quarterly,  as  the  one  before  us.  It  abounds  in  a  good  variety,  alike  of 
theme  and  style ;  and  there  is  a  manly,  vigorous  tone,  and  an  independence  of  thought 
and  expression,  which  we  have  not  before  observed,  at  least  in  so  marked  a  degree,  "nia 
number  opens  with  a  caustic  and  well-deserved  critique  upon  the  vmtings  of  Jamu,  the 
novelist ;  and  we  are  the  more  gratified  at  this,  because  the  defects  of  this  romancer  are 
the  besetting  sins  of  certain  of  our  own  novelistB,  vdio  had  at  one  time  a  fiur  degree  of 
transient  popularity.  A  lack  of  skill  in  the  creation  or  accurate  delineation  of  individual 
character,  which,  instead  of  representing  men  and  women,  are  didactic  exhibitions  of  the 
author  himself,  projected  into  various  personages,  and  all  bearing  an  unmistakeable  fiunfly 
resemblance — this  it  is  that  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  sudden  decadence  into  which  the 
writings  of  one  or  two  of  our  more  prolific  romancers  have  fallen,  past  all  rederaptkn;  and 
this  is  the  great  fitult  of  Mr.  James.  '  To  be  successful  in  the  exact  delineation  of  cham^ 
tor,'  says  the  reviewer, '  requires  a  rare  combination  of  powers — a  large  heart  and  a  oom- 
prehensive  mind.  It  is  the  attribute  of  universality;  it  can  be  obtained  only  by  outward 
as  well  as  inward  observation ;  not  by  that  habit  of  intense  brooding  over  individual  con- 
sciousness, of  making  the  individual  mind  the  centre  and  the  circumference  of  every 
thhig,  a  habit  which  only  makes  of  the  writer  an  egotist,  and  limits  the  reach  of  his  mind.* 
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Mr.  James  hu  certain  types  of  character  which  he  generally  reproduces  in  each  succes- 
sive novel.  His  heroine  is  idealized  into  sometliing  wliich  is  neither  spirit,  nor  flesh  and 
blood.  *  llis  women,  like  liis  men,  are  ideas  and  feelings  embodied ;  they  are  constructed, 
not  created  nor  painted ;  built,  not  drawn.  Tliey  do  not  stand  boldly  from  the  canvass.' 
Ilis  rascal  is  an  mimitigated  rascal,  intermingled  with  the  machinery  of  his  plot,  and 
appearing  regularly  in  every  novel.  *  Mr.  James  is  a  great  spendthrift  of  human  life. 
The  carelessness  with  which  he  slays,  evinces  the  feebleness  with  which  he  conceives. 
If  his  personages  were  real  to  his  own  heart  or  imagination,  he  would  not  part  with  them 
so  easily,  nor  kill  them  with  «uch  tumchalance.*  A  very  faithful  description  is  given  of 
Mr.  JAikiEs's  style ;  and  it  is  one  which  will  apply  with  equal  force,  though  certainly  in  a 
subordinate  case,  to  certain  of  our  own  novelists,  whom  the  reader  will  readily  recall,  but 
whom  it  would  be  invidious  perhaps  to  mention.  *  His  style,'  says  the  renewer,  *  has 
little  flow  and  ])erspi(;uity,  and  no  variety.  It  is  usually  heavy,  lumbering,  and  monc^o- 
nous.  Half  of  the  words  seem  in  the  way  of  the  idea,  and  the  latter  appears  not  to  have 
strengtli  enough  to  clear  the  pa.«<sage.  Occasionally,  a  short,  sliarp  sentence  comes  like  a 
flash  uf  lightning  from  the  cloud  of  his  verbiage,  and  relieves  the  twilight  of  liis  diction. 
There  are  but  few  felicitous  phrases  in  his  manifold  volumes.  He  has  hardly  any  of  Uiose 
happy  combinations  of  words  which  stick  fast  to  the  memory,  and  do  more  than  pages  to 
express  tlie  author's  meaning.  He  has  little  command  of  exprestion.  His  imagery  is  com- 
mon ;  and  Ids  manner  of  arranging  a  trite  figure  in  a  rich  suit  of  verbiage,  only  makes  its 
essential  commonness  and  poverty  more  apparent  His  style  is  not  dotted  over  with  any 
of  those  shining  points,  either  of  imagery  or  epigram,  which  illumine  works  of  less  popu- 
larity  and  pretenpion.' 

Tiie  review  of  Mr.  James's  works  i.s  followed  by  an  excellent  critique  upon  tlie  poems 
of  Mr.  James  Russkll  Lowell,  which  receive  due  commendation.  There  are  some 
*  rough  truths'  in  the  reviewer's  opening  remarks.  *  We  have  among  us  little  companies 
of  jK'ople,  each  of  wliich  *  keeps  its  poet,'  and  not  content  with  that,  proclaims  from  its 
small  comer,  w  ith  a  most  conceited  air,  that  its  poet  is  tlie  man  of  the  age.'  Instances 
are  mentioned,  cloi<ing  with  tliis  irresistible  climax : '  One  man  tliinks  Cornelius  Mathews 
Itas  written  the  finest  American  poetry !'  In  allusion  to  the  whimsical  pecuharities  of  Mr. 
Carlyle  —  a  man  of  genius,  learning,  and  humane  tendencies — and  their  efllect  upon 
the  ser\  ile  tribe  of  imitators,  tlie  reviewer  observes :  *  The  study  of  German  became  an 
epidemic  about  tlie  time  tliat  Carlyle  broke  out;  the  two  disorders  aggravated  each 
other,  and  ran  through  all  the  stages  incident  to  literary  afiectation,  until  they  assumed 
tlieir  worst  form,  and  common  sense  breathed  its  last,  as  the  *  Orphic  Sayings*  came ; 
tliose  most  unmeaning  and  witless  effusions — we  cannot  say  of  the  brain,  for  the  smallest 
modicum  of  brains  would  have  rendered  their  appearance  an  impossibility — but  of  mere 
intellectual  inanity.'  The  American  Euphuists,  being  possessed  of  the  demon  of  afllecta- 
lion,  strive  to  set  themselves  apart  from  the  common  herd,  imagine  that  they  are  inhabi- 
tanis  of  a  sublirnaU-d  ether,  and  look  dowTi  with  pitying  contempt  on  all*  who  profess 
an  inabilit)'  to  detect  a  meaning  m  their  vapid  and  mystical  jargon.  *  These  be  truths;* 
and  our  readers  will  bear  us  witness  that  months  ago,  with  but  little  variation  of  terms, 
we  promulgated  them  in  these  pages. 

Tliere  is  an  excellent  paper  upon  the  *  Forest  Lands  and  the  Timber  Trade  of  Maine ;' 
it  is  full  of  interest,  despite  the  natiure  of  its  general  theme.  The  *  Boundary  Question' 
did  not  indicate  the  first  usurpations  of  the  British  in  Maine.  It  was  die  acts  of  parlla- 
irviit  that  forbade  the  use  of  water-falls,  the  erecting  of  machinery,  of  looms  and  spindles, 
and  the  working  of  wood  and  iron ;  that  set  the  king's  arrow  upon  trees  tliat  rotted  in  the 
forest ;  that  shut  out  markets  for  boards  and  fish,  and  seized  sugar  and  molasses,  and  the 
vessels  in  which  these  articles  were  carried ;  and  that  defined  the  limitless  ocean  as  but  a 
narrow  pathway  to  such  of  tlie  lands  that  it  embosoms  as  wore  the  British  flag ;  it  was 
these  restrictions,  to  release  which  the  revolution  was  created.  The  articles  upon  the 
various  '  Theories  of  Storms,*  and  *  The  Recent  Contest  in  Rhode-Island,'  we  have  not 
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found  leisure  from  prearing  avocatioDt  to  peruse.  The  paper  on  '  AreUiaeliiie  b  At 
United  States'  is  from  the  pen  of  one  who  *  knows  whereof  hd  writM  ;*  and  he  his  M 
been  sparing  of  deserved  satire  upon  the  sad  and  ridiculous  mintakeB  of  thow  aiMBfV 
who  are  miscalled  architects.  High  praise  is  awarded  to  our  Tihdtf  Chinch,  now  k 
progress  of  erection.  *  In  size,  in  the  delicacy  and  propriety  of  its  deoomSiao,  and  in  Ik 
beauty  of  its  general  efllect,  it  surpasKes  any  church  erected  in  Eugland  nnoe  the  lerinl 
of  the  pointed  ptyle.'  In  a  notice  of  the  *  Writings  of  Miss  Brxmbk,'  Makt  Howirr 
'  suffi'rs  some/  on  account  of  a  certain  hysteric  pre&ce  of  hen  to  a  tranalatlOD  of  cue  cf 
the  Swedish  lady's  productions,  in  which  she  complains  of  tfaia  American  tranalatiaai  ftoa 
this  popular  wriu^r.  Among  the  '  Critical  Notices'  which  compoaB  the  last  article  ia  the 
Review,  Im  a  critique  upon  Mr.  Cornelius  Mathews's  'Writings/ indnding  his poeBflB 
'  Man  in  his  Various  Aspects,'  which  embodies  the  qpinions  we  have  oimelTes  eipnatd 
in  relation  to  them.  Since  the  unfounded  charge  of  being  ' actuated  by  private  pKopt* 
which  was  brought  against  us  by  the  author,  cannot  be  assnmed  against  the  North  Ameri* 
can  Review,  we  trust  that  our '  complainant'  will  not  object  that  we  fiartiiy  our  own  eiti- 
mate  of  his  literary  merits  by  grave  authority.    The  following  is  an  extract : 


*  Mr.  Mathews  hafi  rIiowh  a  raarvelloua  skill  in  falling,  each  frilure  boiiif  bk 
'  if)  '  the  most  kunontabls  comedy ;'  and 
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with  Hippolyta,  *  Thib  ia  tho  nillieflt  stuflT  that  ever  I  heard.'  The  *  Career  of  PolTar  Hopkia^  ■  ■ 
elaborately  bad  imitation  of  Dickens  ;  and  must  be  ranked  in  fiction  where  *  The  Poliddna'aasii 
in  the  druma.  It  aims  at  being  comical,  and  satirical  upon  the  times.  The  antiior  atadies  hard  a 
portray  the  motley  char»rter>3  which  move  before  the  observer  in  a  large  city ;  bat  he  has  BoC  CMSgk 
of  tho  Vitiiou  and  the  faculty  divine,  to  make  them  more  than  melaacbcriy  ghosto  of  what  they  pnta 
to  be.  The  attempts  at  humor  are  inexpressibly  dismal ;  the  burleaqoe  overpoweia  the  laoat  ihoi 
mined  reader,  by  it»  leailcn  duliieM.  The  vtyle  is  inffcniously  tasteless  and  IVteUe.  He  who  hu  icri 
it  [through  can  do  or  dare  any  thing.  Mr.  Mathkws  suffera  flrom  several  ernmeooa  opialoBiu  Ht 
seem8  to  think  that  literar>- cluirnnce  consists  in  the  very  qualities  which  r    '       ' 


Simplicity  and  directness  of  laniruage  he  abominates.  When  he  has  an  idea  to  ezpreaa,  he  aimi,  if- 
parontly,  to  convert  it  into  a  riddle,  by  inventing  the  most  forced,  unnatoral,  aaa  distorted  npiw* 
{■ions.  If  tho  thing  cnn  bo  obscured,  he  is  sure  to  obscure  it.  He  seems  to  ny  to  the  reader, 'Cm 
you  fruess  ?  do  you  give  it  up  V  But  then,  less  obliging  than  the  maker  of  clianulea,  he  I 
puzzled  victim  without  an  explanation  at  last.    He  studies  a  singalarity  of  phraee  at  om 

and  finical,  and  overloads  his  pages  with  far-fetched  epithets,  that  are  at  onee  banh  and  i 

He  seems  to  have  been  told  that  ho  has  wit  and  humor,  and — strangedelusion!— to  believe  IL 


writes  as  if  he  imagined  that  he  posticssed  the  inventive  power :  nerer  was  a  Real 

qualities  and  the«e  mi^tuke8  make  his  proKo  writingf  unreadable  and  intoleraUe,  i 

ones.    But  when  to  the  charms  of  his  ordinary  style  are  added  the  attractioas  of  verse,  thea  the  s 

arhes  with  the  combined  and  heightened  beautien.  The  present  volome  ezaggeratoe  all  hb  Utsraf 
viccK.  Tho  jilun  of  these  poems  is  very  well ;  if  executed  with  taste  and  powe^  the  TfilnMS  wsM 
have  been  interesting.  As  it  is,  we  have  here  and  there  a  good  line,  a  striaiar  flwure,  or  a  boUss* 
pression.  But  most  of  the  poems  are  deformed  by  harshness  of  versiffcaCioa,  nemeaeseof  IhiinH 
and  every  tipecies  of  bad  writing.  Compounded  words,  never  seen  beliDre,  and  impoeaible  tobe  ■» 
nounced,  epithets  detailed  on  service  for  which  they  are  wholly  unfit,  figures  that  iUoatrate  aolHf 
but  their  own  absurdity,  and  rhymes  that  any  common  book  would  die  id^  astonlah  the  nadsr  as 
every  page.  Had  the  poet  purposely  aimed  to  twLit  the  English  lang uage  into  < 
form  of  awkwardness ;  had  he  designed  to  illustrate,  for  the  u«e  of  be^nners.  ev 
and  every  positive  fault  of  diction ;  his  success  in  accompliahiag  the  object  eould  i 
complete.' 

We  ann^x  a  few  of  the  *  original'  beauties  which  the  reviewer  has  lelectod  fion  Mr. 
Mathews's  poem.    Two  or  three  of  them,  we  perceive,  are  identical  with 
we  ourselves  selected  from  that  luminous  eilbrt  of  the  mind  and  the  in 


'We  had  marked  many  characteristic  passages  in  the  present  vnrfoaie,  to  Ulastrata  thee 
we  have  felt  called  on  to  make.  But  we  have  space  only  for  a  few  Unea.  la  the  irat  pa 
many  other  absurdities  of  thought  as  well  as  expression,  occurs  this  line  t 

'  Stridos  be  tbe  n^obs,  or  OAirTAaa-TSXTS  the  aea.' 

Who  ever  hoard  of  the  verb  to  canvasa-tent  f    To  ctawau-hoA  the  sea  would  he 

tional. 
In  the  second  poem  we  find  this  luminous  line : 

'  CZ.BAR  AS  THB  oz.BA3^  round  midnight  at  Its  foil,' 

which  must  be  very  clear  indeed. 
What  can  be  the  meaning  of  tho  following  words  in  the  *  Teacher  t* 

'  Whose  eyes  cry  liplit  tbrouijh  all  its  daw&Ias  void.* 
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Again,  in  the  *  Farmer :' 

'  Fierce  revolutiona  roah  in  wirs-oaaxD  haate.' 

In  the  '  Mechanic,*  the  following  Yery  intelligible  direction  is  given  to  the  architect : 

'  In  the  flnt  Builder's  sraeioiu  spirit  work. 
Through  hall,  throu^pti  enginery,  and  TsitPLas  if  tax. 

In  ORAMDBOR  TOWaRBD,  or  Z.APSINO  BX&CTT-BLXXX., 

Let  order  and  creative  fitneaa  ahine.' 

In  the  *  Merchant,*  the  poet  affirms : 

'  Undixnraed  the  xnan  ahould  through  the  trader  ahine. 
And  show  the  soul  oiibA.BiBX>  by  his  crafU' 

This  can  only  mean,  that  the  soul  of  the  trader  ought  not  to  be  supplied  with  babies  by  his  craft. 
The  *  Sculptor*  ends  with  this  prediction : 

'  And  up  shall  spring  through  all  the  bboad-sbt  land, 
The  VAiK  waiTB  PBOprs  of  thy  love  unnumbered.* 

In  the  '  Journalist,'  we  find  the  following  directions  to  the  printer : 

'  Hell  not  the  quiet  of  a  Chosen  Land, 
Thou  grimy  xnan  over  thine  engine  bending.' 

HeU^  as  a  common  noun,  is  a  sufficiently  uncomfortable  idea ;  but  when  converted  into  an  active 
verb,  it  becomes  positively  alarming. 
The  poet  thus  advises  *  The  Masses  :* 

'In  vast  assemblins  calm,  let  order  rxxlc. 
And  every  shout  a  cadence  owning. 
Make  musical  the  vexed  winds  moaning. 
And  8b  as  littlb  oHix,oiuiK  at  a  suvoxmo-boboox..' 


And  the  '  Reformer*  is  told  to 


'  Seize  by  its  horns  the  shaggy  Past. 
Full  of  uncleanness.' 


A  Practicai.  T^xatisk  on  Miowipxrt.  By  M.  Chaillt,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Midwifery,  etc^  etc. 
With  two  hundred  and  sixteen  woo<l-cuts.  Translated  (Vom  the  French,  and  edited  by  Dr.  Gitn- 
Niivo  8.  Bedford,  of  the  University  of  New-York.  In  one  volume,  pp.  530.  IIabpkb  and 
Brothers. 

This  work  comes  to  us  under  the  fiiirest  auspices.  The  author,  M.  Chaillt,  is  a  dis- 
tin^ruishcd  Parisian  lecturer  on  Obstetrics,  a  pupil  of  the  eminent  Paul  Dubois,  of  the 
University  of  Paris,  and  generally  recognized  as  the  exponent  of  the  views  of  that  cele- 
brated (iccoucheur.  By  all  who  are  familiar  (and  who  of  the  medical  worid  is  not!)  with 
the  liigh  reputation  of  Dubois  for  sound  medical  philosophy  and  unbounded  practicai  know- 
ledge, it  has  been  long  regretted  that  the  just  opinions  he  so  eloquently  promulgates  in  the 
lecture-room  have  never  assumed  the  diffusible  shape  of  a  printed  book.  M.  Chailly,  in 
the  work  before  us,  supplies  ns  with  that  which  has  been  so  much  desired,  and  which  Prof. 
Dubois  himself,  from  some  cause  not  easily  appreciated,  has  so  long  withheld  from  the 
world.  T\xe  Parisian  board  of  public  instrqction  has  moreover  stamped  the  work  of  M. 
Chailly  with  their  approbation,  and  fixed  it  as  the  standard  text-book  of  the  FVench  medi- 
cal schools.  Tliis  is  a  promise  of  excellence  which  a  diligent  perusal  of  the  work  will 
fully  confirm.  Professor  Bedford,  the  American  translator,  who  has  performed  his  duty 
as  might  be  expected  from  his  high  character  and  prominent  po8ition,.a8  Professor  of  the 
flourishing  medic^  school  of  the  University  of  New- York,  felt  the  want  of  a  good  text- 
book for  the  student,  and  a  sotmd  practical  guide  for  the  physician,  and  has  exhibited  a 
sound  judgment  in  tliis  selection  to  supply  that  want  The  work  of  Velpkau,  hitherto 
unquestionably  the  most  popular  book  witli  the  medical  profession,  is  diffuse  and  specula- 
tive.  The  present  work  is  direct,  concise,  and  complete.  Dr.  Bkdford  has  emiehed  the 
original  with  copious  notes,  the  result  of  his  own  extensive  experience  and  observation. 
Tlie  publishere  have  performed  their  duty  well,  in  presenting  tlie  work  in  a  handsome 
library  form ;  and  it  is  only  the  very  extensive  business  facilities  of  the  Messes.  Hakpeks 
tliat  could  afibrd  so  fhll  and  well  illustrated  a  tcientific  book  at  so  reasonable  a  price. 
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The  LrrsaART Rrmaiks  of  the  late  Willis  Gatlord Class:  iiMtlndhif  tka  'QLiurauu,* 
papeni,  *Tho  Spirit  of  Ufe,'  and  a  choice  Selection  flrom  his  Mieean«neoM  PMn  mad  ftatfol 
Writings.  Witti  a  Memoir  of  the  Author.  Edited  by  Lewis  Oaylobo  Cx,AaK.  Cwplrti  k  fn 
Numbers  of  ninety-six  pages  each.    New-York :  Bubgess,  grmiMOKB.  AND  CoMPANT. 


It  does  not  become  tw,  perhaps,  to  enlarge  upon  the  merits  of  this  work,  the  i 
of  wliich  is  known  to  many  of  our  readers.  As  there  are  oOor  many  of  tfaem,  hoiVBii^ 
who  may  not  be  conversant  with  much  of  the  prose  which  makes  up  a  laige  portion  of  u 
contents — liaving  become  aubtcribers  to  this  Magazine  since  the  '  CMlapodlazia' papen  tad 
the  other  prose  miscellanies  appeared  in  its  pages  ~  we  shall  Tentore  to  preoent  %  km  a- 
tractt»,  and  to  preface  thom  with  the  following  remarks  of  the  able  Editor  of  the  VhM 
ISlates  GazcttCy  of  Philadelphia,  upon  the  writer's  merits ;  praise,  "we  may  add,  wliidi  Im 
been  coiifirmed  by  the  kindred  commendation  of  almost  every  Joumal  in  the  CniaB: 
*  Messre.  Burgess,  Stringer  and  Comfant,  of  New-York,  have  commenoed  the iNibli» 
tion,  in  a  series  of  niunbers,  of  the  Literary  Remains  of  Willis  GATLoan  Clakk.  Tk 
firet  number  has  been  for  some  days  upon  our  table,  and  after  a  biqgiapihical  notioe  of  Ae 
author,  contains  a  portion  of  the  *  Ollapodiana*  those  admirable  papen  fimuahed  §ar  Ae 
Knickerbocker.  Almont  every  body,  who  read  five  j^ean  ago,  knowa  the  tearfia  d 
Clark's  compoi^ition.  They  are  permanent  beauties ;  beauties  that  always  an  tD  ha 
found  by  those  who  ever  liad  taste  to  admire  them.  They  are  not  dependant  npoo  a  |fl|k 
of  words  for  temporary  popularity  ;  they  appeal  from  the  heart  to  the  heart,  in  1 
tliat  knows  no  variation  of  time.  They  express  sentiments  that  an  pennan 
common  to  mankind ;  and  those  who  would  profit  by  a  delicate  delineation  of  the  i 
of  the  human  lieart,  will  love  the  poetry  of  Clark.  Those  who  wonld  have  a  bcoate 
seal  set  upon  manners,  and  tlie  pirciiliarities  of  the  mind  set  forth  in  pleasant  grotesqaesM^ 
will  smile  at  the  '  011ap<Kliana.'  But  all  will  profit  by  aU ;  and  we  regard  it  as  a  Utewf 
obligation  (ronferred  u{x)ii  the  age,  and  carrying  witli  it  a  moral  obligation  alao,  to  malliiilf 
the  copies  of  such  writings  as  Clark  prepared.  We  express  not  our  leelings,  wiMn  ae 
write  of  Clark  as  an  author.  There  are  some  of  us  who  knew  his  heart  belter  tlnoki 
dill,  and  who  have  never  forgotten  his  worth.  These  monuments,  that  are  elected  to  hii 
fame  from  his  own  works,  like  Uie  trophies  of  victory,  moulded  to  a  triumphal  piUar,  dflHil 
public  respect.    Individual  feeling  loves  a  silent  flow,  that  is  constant  and  hearty.' 

If  the  reader  has  liad  tiic  fortune  to  travel  in  a  canal-packet,  in  the  summer  srihtion,  ht 
will  readily  recognize  the  faithfulness  of  tlie  following  picture  : 


r  negro,  who  Toizss  his  rJBiinasr.arf 
•ryAponotoyowewi  the  sjiBaia 
»  froB  yoar  Ttow,  and  ymi  Mfria 


<  At  first,  when  you  embark,  all  seems  fair ;  the  eleemoajmary  i 
governs  its  tuDcful  ventiges,  to  pay  for  his  passage,  scorns  a  very  1 

ments  of  the  boat  appear  ample ;  a  populous  town  slowly  glides  (k\      ,  ^  ___  ^ ^ 

comfortable  and  contented.  As  yet,  you  have  not  gone  below.  *  Things  above*  attivtft  year  wtM^ 
tion  —  Domc  pretty  point  of  landscape,  or  distant  steeple,  ihining  among  the  simuuer  trocs,  AMa 
the  scenery  becomes  tamo,  and  yon  descend.  A  feeling  comes  over  yoo  as  voa  draw  joar  im  Irsi* 
in  the  cabin,  which  impels  to  the  holding  of  your  nose.  The  cabin  is  ftiU)  yott  hWva  Ut  yoar  hiri 
twice  against  the  coiling  thereof,  and  stumbled  sundry  times  agaiiut  the  Meats  at  the  sidsb  l^li^ 
vocifnrous  ba])ie8,  are  playing  witJi  their  mothers'  nores,  or  squalling  is  appoUfag  cotitJUL  If  ysi 
stir,  your  foot  truads  heavily  upon  the  bulbous  toes  of  some  recumbent  pssaimgnr ,  if  jrvMSMya 
slrep,  the  gnhbln  of  those  around  3'ou,  or  the  noisy  gnrgle  of  a  lock,  arouses  yoa  to  eowdosaiBat 
and  then,  if  you  are  of  that  large  claiis  of  persons  in  whom  the  old  Adam  is  not  onCirelirenwifsii  Ais 
you  auifar.  Have  you  any  desirn  for  literary  entertainment  ?  Approach  the  table.  Than  datt  yss 
fmd  fiundry  tracts ;  a  copy  of  the  TemiMsrance  Recorder;  Goldsmith's  Animated  Natva,  aad  nstsiaM 
lAvcv.  By  and  by  dinner  approaches:  and  oh!  how  aw/id  the  •uspensa  betweeu  tbehoansf  pi^ 
paration  and  realisation !  Slowly,  and  one  by  one,  the  dishes  appear.  At  kmf  latswalsi  «r  saaotstf 
tnparation  from  each  other  —  say  five  for  the  whole  length  or  the  bottt^you  behold  taJmnu^ 
ranged,  with  two  forlorn  radishes  in  each.  The  butter  lies  like  gravy  Is  tM  plate  |  the  ^sMsisa 
pa^scngor.i  of  the  masculine  gender  draw  nigh  to  the  scanty  boud ;  the  «*T^«iia  < 

hi$  ot\-repeatod  part,  as  President  of  the  day.    Oh,  gracious  I  'tis  a  scene  of  eaonaL .__         _ 

wool.    It  mendicants  descrintion.   •   •   •    But  the  grand  charm  and  scene  of  e  eaaal  pMBSt  ll  la  thi 
evening.    You  go  below,  and  there  you  behold  a  hot  and  motley aasemUsge.    Al' 
giuM  to  reign  around.    It  seems  as  if  a  protracted  meeting  were  aboat  to  cc 
capitalists,  long-sided  merchants,  who  have  come  from  ftr,  groen-bonis,  takia^, 

of  the  wonders  of  the  deep  on  the  canawl,  all  these  are  huddled  tonUMf  In  i 

coufusion.    By  »nd  by  the  captaiu  tjikes  his  scat,  and  the  roll  of  berths  is  eeUed.    ThSB.  i 
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sion !  Layer  upon  layer  of  humanity  ia  suddenly  ahelved  for  the  nif  ht ;  and  in  the  preparation,  what 
a  world  of  bustle  is  required !  Boots  are  released  from  a  hundred  feet,  and  their  owners  deposit  them 
wherever  they  can.  There  was  one  man,  Oixapod  beheld  him,  who  pulled  off  the  boots  of  another 
person,  thinking  the  while  —  mistaken  indiridual !  >—  that  he  was  disrobing  his  own  shrunken  legs  of 
their  leathern  integumenU,  so  thick  were  the  limbs  and  feet  that  steamed  and  moved  round  abouL 
Another  tourist,  fat,  oily  and  round  who  had  bribed  the  steward  for  two  chairs  placed  by  the  side  of 
his  berth,  whereon  to  rest  his  abdomen,  amused  the  assemMy  by  ealling  out;  'Here,  waiter!  bring 
me  another  pillow !  I  have  got  the  ear-ache,  and  have  put  the  first  one  into  my  ear  f  Thus  wor« 
the  hours  away.  Sleep,  you  cannot.  Feeble  moschetoes,  residents  in  the  boat,  whose  health  suffers 
from  the  noisome  airs  they  are  nightly  compelled  to  breathe,  do  their  worst  to  annoy  you ;  and  then^ 
PhoDbus  Apollo !  how  the  sleepers  snore !  There  is  every  rariety  of  this  music,  from  the  low  wheeze 
of  the  asthmatic,  to  the  stentorian  grunt  of  the  corpulent  and  profound.  Nose  after  nose  lifts  up  its 
tuneful  oratory,  until  the  place  is  vocaL  Some  communicative  free-thinkers  talk  in  their  sleep,  and 
altogether,  they  make  a  concerto  and  a  diapason  equal  to  that  which  Milton  speaks  of,  when  through 
the  sonorous  organ  *from  many  a  row  of  pipes,  the  sound-board  breathes.'  At  last,  morning  dawns ; 
you  ascend  into  pure  air,  with  hair  unkempt,  body  and  spirit  unrefreshed,  and  show  yourself  to  the 
people  of  some  ponuleus  town  into  which  you  are  entering,  as  you  wabh  your  face  in  canal  water  oir 
deck,  from  a  hand  ba«in !  It  is  a  scene,  I  sav  again,  take  it  for  all  in  all,  that  throws  description  upon 
the  parish,  and  makes  you  a  pauper  in  words.-   *  Oike  )mm  aati$ ." 

Let  the  old  bachelor,  who  '  longs  but  fears  to  marry,'  perpend  the  anneted  invitation  to 
matrimony : 

'  Soanc  of  my  contemporaries  have  supposed  that  the  estate  of  a  Benedict  forfoiddeth  the  resident 
therein  to  disport  himself  as  aforetime,  in  the  flowery  fields  of  lancy,  cmd  to  ambulate  at  random 
through  the  remembered  groves  of  the  academy,  or  the  rich  gardens  of  imaginative  delight.  Verily 
this  is  not  so.  To  the  rirht-minded  man,  all  these  enjoyments  are  increasecl ;  the  ties  that  bind  him 
to  earth  are  strengthened  and  multiplied :  he  anticipates  new  affections  and  pleasures,  which  your 
cold  individual,  careering  tohu  through  a  vale  of  tears,  with  no  one  to  share  with  him  his  gouts  of 
optical  salt  water,  wots  not  of.  As  a  beloved  friend  once  said  unto  me :  '  When  a  good  man  weds,  as 
when  he  dies,  angels  lead  his  spirit  into  a  quiet  land,  Aill  of  holiness  and  peace ;  full  of  all  pleasant 
sights,  and  *  beautiful  exceedingly.'  One's  dreams  may  not  all  be  realized,  for  dreams  never  are ;  bnC 
the  reality  will  differ  from,  ana  be  a  thousand  fold  sweeter,  than  any  dreams ;  those  shadowy  and 
impalpable  though  gorgeous  entities,  that  flit  over  the  twilight  of  the  soul,  after  the  sun  oi  judgment 
has  vet  I  never  hear  of  a  friend  having  accomplished  hymenization,  without  sending  after  nim  a 
world  of  good  wishes  and  honest  prayers.  Amitl  the  ambition,  the  selfishness,  the  heartless  jostling 
with  the  world,  which  every  son  of  Adam  is  obliged  more  or  less  to  ebcounter,  it  is  no  common  bless-' 
ing  to  retire  therefrom  into  the  calm  recesses  of  domeeiic  existence,  aiid  to  feel  around  your  temples 
the  airs  that  are  wafted  ft^ra  fVagrbnt  wings  of  the  Spirit  of  Peace,  soft  as  the  breath  which  cuiied 
the  crystal  light 

■  '  of  Zlon's  fountains, 

'Wlien  love,  aoad  hope,  aad  joy  were  b«rs, 
And  beautiful  upon  her  mountains. 

The  feet  of  angel  meisengers.' 

No  common  l)oon  is  it — we  speak  in  the  rich  sentence  of  a  Gorman  writer— >  to  enjoy  '  a  look  into  a 
pure  loving  cyo;  u  word  without  falseness,  from  a  bride  without  guile;  and  dose  beside  you  in  tho 
still  watch(^  of  the  night,  a  soft-breathing  breast,  in  which  there  is  nothing  but  paradise,  a  sermon, 
and  a  midnight  prayer  ■' ' 

Here  is  a  specimen  of  *  the  show-man's  trick,*  which,  as  old  Matthxws  used  to  say, 
'  made  a  great  laugh  at  the  time :' 

'  It  is  divertinp^  in  the  extreme  to  observe  tho  pompous  grandiloquence  in  the  advertisements  of  the 
amuhcmcnt-furuisliing  public,  about  Christmas  and  New-Year.  Sublimity  glares  from  the  theatrical 
hand-bill,  and  the  menagerie  affickt.  Curiositirs,  then,  have  a  *most  magnanimous  value.'  I  re- 
member, not  long  ago,  that  I  desired  a  lovely  lady,  a  French  countess,  to  accompany  me  to  a  Zoologi- 
cal Institute,  to  behold  a*  American  £agU.  I  was  pleased  at  the  cxpresseuwish  which  led  mc  to 
make  the  invitation,  and  proud  of  the  prospect  of  showing  a  living  emblem  of  our  country's  insignia 
to  one  who  felt  an  interest  in  the  suI^jecL  The  bills  of  the  institute  set  fcnrth,  that  *  tho  grand  Colum- 
bia's Eagle  was  the  monarch  of  its  tribe,  measuring  an  unprecedented  length  from  the  tip  of  one 
wing  to  the  other,  in  full  plumage  and  vigor.'  Tho  countess  had  never  seftn  but  one  eagle,  in  the 
Jardin  de$  Plantcs  at  Paris,  and  that  was  a  small  one,  and  uogrown ;  so  that  her  anticipations  of 
novelty  were  as  great  as  mine.  Wo  went,  and  with  interesting  expectancy,  asked  of  tho  president  of 
the  institute,  who  was  engaged  in  the  noble  pursuit  of  feeding  a  sick  baboon  with  little  slips  of  cold 
pork,  to  ditK^Qver  to  us  *  Columbia's  eagle.'  lie  marshalled  us  to  the  other  end  of  the  institute,  past 
tho  cages  of  lions,  bears,  libbards,  and  other  animals  —  among  which  was  a  singular  qtutdnqtedj  with 
six  legs  —  to  the  cage  of  the  eagle.  *  There,'  he  exdairaed,  with  professional  monotony,  *  there  is  the 
proud  bird  of  our  country,  that  was  caught  m  the  West,  and  has  been  thought  to  have  lolled  many 
animals  t»  hi))  life-time.  He  kos  five  hours  and  twenty-three  minutes  in  being  put  into  the  cage,  to 
strong  teas  his  wrngs.  Look  at  him  civs.  He'll  bear  imipection.  Jist  obsarve  the  keen  irish  of  his 
eye.' 

*  An  involiintiiry  and  hearty  lau^h  from  us  both,  followed  tho  sight,  and  tho  annoonccroent  It  was 
a  dismal  looking  bird,  about  tho  size  of  a  goodly  owl,  with  a  crest-fallen  aspect,  the  fbathors  of  tho 
tail  and  wings  dwindled  to  a  few  ragged  quills ;  and  the  shivering  fowl,  standing  on  one  leg,  looked 
with  a  vacant,  spectral  eye  at  his  visitors.  Nothing  could  be  so  peifccdy  borlcstiuo,  oiid.wo  enjoyed 
it  deeply  and  long.  I  shall  never  be  deceived  by  show-bills  again.' 
VOL.    XXIII.  64 
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The  following  must  close  our  quotations.  We  venture  to  say  that  it  describe!  a  aoene 
which  many  a  reader  has  more  than  once  witnessed : 

*  TAI.KINO  of  a  man's  makiii(gr  a  hero  of  himself,  reminds  mo  of  an  old  friend  of  mine,  who  is  fimd 
of  telling  lonf^  stories  about  fights  and  quarrels  that  he  has  had  in  his  day,  and  who  alwaTM  makes  hii 
hearer  his  opponent  for  the  time,  so  as  to  give  effect  to  what  he  is  saying.  Not  long  ago  I  met  him  on 
'Change,  at  a  business  hour,  when  all  the  commercing  multitudes  of  the  city  were  together,  and  yom 
could  scarcely  turn,  for  the  people.  The  old  fellow  nxcd  his  eye  on  mo ;  there  was  a  &tal  fiiiacinatioa 
in  it.  Getting  off  without  recogmtion,  would  have  been  unpardonable  disrespect.  In  am<nieBt,  Us 
finger  was  in  my  button-hole,  and  his  rheumy  optics  glittering  with  the  satisfaction  of  your  tros 
borCf  when  he  has  met  with  an  unresisting  subject.  I  lisU^iiod  to  his  common-places  with  Uie  utBOSt 
apparent  satisfiuition.  Directly,  he  began  to  speak  of  an  altercation  which  he  once  liad  with  an  ofllcsr 
in  the  navy.  lie  was  relating  the  particular$.  '  Some  words,'  said  he,  'occurred  between  Mas  ud 
me.  Now  you  know  that  ho  is  a  much  younger  man  than  I  am ;  in  fact,  about  fomr  age.  Well,  he 
*WMde  use  of  an  expression^  which  I  did  not  exactly  like.  Says  I  to  him,  says  I, '  What  do  you  mean 
by  that?'  '  Why,'  says  ho  to  me,  says  he.  *I  mean  jun  what  I  say.'  Then  I  began  to  bum.  There 
was  an  impromptu  elevation  of  my  personal  dandriff,  which  was  onaccountable.  I  didnt  waste 
words  on  him;  I  jiisit  took  him  in  tliii^  wiiy,'  (here  the  old  spooney  suited  the  action  to  the  word,  by 
seizing  the  collar  of  my  coat,  before  the  assemblage,)  '  and  says  I  to  him,  saya  I, '  You  infernal  •coon- 
drol,  I  will  punish  you  for  your  insolence  oh  the  spot !'  and  the  manner  in  which  I  shook  him  (just  in 
this  way)  was  rnoliy  a  warning  to  n  person  similarly  situated.' 

*I  felt  myself  at  this  moment  in  a  licuutifiil  predicament;  in  the  midst  of  a  large  coogregatiai  of 
business  people  ;  an  old  gruy-headed  man  hanging,  with  an  indignant  look,  at  my'coat-coUar ;  and  a 
host  of  persons  looking  on.  The  old  fellow's  face  grew  redder  every  minute ;  but  perceiving  that  hs 
was  observed,  he  lowered  his  voice  in  thedetail^  while  he  lifted  it  in  the  worst  phices  of  his  colloqny. 
'  You  infernal  scoundrel,  and  caitiff,  and  villain,'  says  I, '  what  do  you  mean»  to  insult  an  elderly  per- 
Bon  like  myself,  in  a  public  place  like  this?'  and  then,  said  he,  lowering  his  mali^propos  v<rice,  *Uien 
I  shook  him,  so.* 

*  Here  he  pushed  mo  to  and  fro,  with  his  septuagenarian  gripe  on  my  collar,  as  if  instead  of  a  patifSnt 
much  bored  friend,  I  was  his  deadly  enemy.  When  he  let  go,  I  found  myself  in  a  ring  of  spee- 
tators.  '  Shame,  shame  \  to  insult  an  old  man  like  him !'  was  the  general  cry.  '  Young  puppy  !*  sud 
an  elderly  merchant,  whose  good  opinion  was  my  heart's  desire,  *  what  excuse  have  you  for  yoor 
conduct?' 

*  Thus  was  I  made  a  martyr  to  my  good  feelings.  I  have  never  recovered  from  the  stigma  of  that 
interview.  I  have  been  pointed  at  in  the  street  by  persons  who  have  said  as  I  passed  them/  That's 
the  young  chap  that  insulted  old  General ,  ut  the  Exchange  P 

We  should  not  omit  to  otate  that  the  publishers  have  done  ample  justice  to  the  woik. 
It  is  beautifully  stereotyped  and  printed  upon  new  type  and  fine  wMte  paper,  and  the  num- 
bers are  enclosed  in  very  neat  and  tasteful  covers.  The  work  we  are  glad  to  say  meetn  with 
a  liberal  and  constant  sale. 


Italy  and  the  Italians.    In  a  Scries  of  Letters.    By  J.  T.  Headlet.    In  one  volume,  pn.  64. 
New-York :  I.  8.  Platt. 

Mr.  Platt  lias  commenced  a  series  of  publications,  at  a  moderate  price,  which  shoold 
secure  a  liberal  share  of  tlie  public  favor.  These  '  lictters,'  which  form  the  initial  nuraber, 
are  replete  with  interest.  Many  of  them  appeared  in  the  original  foreign  corretpondenoe 
of  the  '  Tribune'  daily  journal,  where  they  excited  the  admiration  of  the  piress,  and  '  the 
people'  whom  the  press  represents  ;  but  a  large  portion  now  see  the  light  for  the  fint  tflOM. 
Mr.  IIeadley  has  not  given  as,  in  tiresome  detail,  minute  def^criptions  of  galleries  of  ait 
and  public  edifices ;  although  his  description  of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome^  (a  '  nice  building,  with 
a  dome  handsomely  scooped  out,')  is  the  most  vivid  picture  of  that  world-renowned  iSnio 
tiu«  that  we  ever  perused.  He  has  wisely  chosen  ratlier  to  illustrate  tlie  people  and  ooontiy 
by  tilings  perliaps  Lrifiing  in  themselves,  but  wluch  give  to  the  reader  a  constant  i 
of  *  sketches  from  Nature,'  which  are  not  only  ver>'  pleasant  to  read,  but  which  it  is  i 
evident  are  exceedingly  faithful.  *  Tlie  condition  of  the  people,'  in  short,  *  occupies  i 
space  than  the  condition  of  art,  simply  because  the  latter  is  well  known,  while  the  i 
is  almost  wholly  neglected.'  Briefly,  for  *  brief  must  we  be,'  the  book  afibrds  what  Hn. 
Ramsbottom  would  call '  a  supreme  cow-dyle'  (coup  d'ceil)  of  '  Italy  and  the  ItaliaiMf'  and 
is  presented  in  a  dress  worthy  of  its  internal  merits. 
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Oini  old  friend  and  correspondent  '  Haeet  Franco'  cometh  late,  but  he  can  never  ar- 
rive too  late  to  be  welcome.  Let  us  hope  only  that  he  will  not  object  to  being  placed  as  it 
were  '  below  the  salt/  instead  of  being  seated  witb.his  peers  a(  the  more  conspicuous  board 
of  the  *  regulars.'  He  has  deftly  touched  a  fruitful  theme,  at  which  we  have  move  thao 
once  hinted  in  this  department  of  the  Knickerbocker. 

THE   IMPUDENCE   OP   THE   PRENCH. 

Keep  your  tempers,  Messieurs ;  we  shall  not  quarrel.  There  is  a  difierence  between  Im- 
pudence and  Impertinence.  The  two  words  are  oflen  used  synonymously  by  the  vulgar, 
but  they  are  no  more  alike  than  any  other  two  words  that  begin  with  an  I.  '  When  we  be- 
hold an  angel,  not  to  fear  is  to  be  impudent,'  says  Drtden  :  *  We  should  avoid  the  imper- 
tinence of  pedants,'  says  Swift.  These  two  great  masters  of  the  English  tongue  have 
well  defined  the  difierence  between  the  two  words.  There  is  always  an  air  of  confident 
greatness  about  impudence  that  wins  respect,  and  not  infrequently  success.  Alexander 
was  assuredly  the  most  impudent  man  of  his  time ;  so  was  CiESAR ;  so  was  Luther. 
Even  now,  when  half  the  human  race  has  grown  impudent,  we  cannot  but  wonder  at  the 
impudence  of  that  obscure  monk.  Galileo,  too,  was  a  very  impudent  fellow  until  the 
well-bred  '  Rev.  and  dear  Sirs'  of  his  time  taught  him  modesty.  And  Cromwell  !  what 
ao  Arch-Impudence  was  he !  And  Napoleon  !  he  put  Impudence  itself  to  the  blush.  And 
have  there  been  no  Impudences  among  us  ?  It  cannot  be  denied  that  our  Fourth-of-July- 
men  made  a  very  impudent  declaration,  to  say  the  least  of  it  But  these  were  all  indivi- 
dual instances.  The  French  are  impudent  as  a  nation.  They  have  no  sense  of  modesty* 
They  insist  that  all  the  world  shall  eat  French,  drink  French,  talk  French,  dance  French, 
and  dress  French.  Did  ever  any  traveller  visit  a  city  or  town  in  any  quarter  of  the  globe 
in  which  a  Frenchman  had  not  set  up  a  restaurant  7  Fannt  Ellsler  was  astonished 
when  she  landed  at  the  American  Hotel,  to  find  that  her  dinner  had  been  prepared  by  a 
Parisian  cook ;  and  yet  she  had  come  over  here  to  show  us  her  French  steps.  Simple  Fanny ! 
How  did  she  think  we  could  live  without  French  cookery,  if  we  could  not  live  without 
French  dancing  ?  What  traveller  has  ever  visited  a  remote  village  that  a  French  fnodiste 
had  not  visited  before  him  ?  Is  it  possible  to  dine  any  where,  without  having  a  French  bUi 
of  fiiue  thrust  into  your  hdnd,  and  some  dish  with  an  d  2a  under  your  nose  ?  Is  thefe  a  living 
being  in  any  part  of  the  world  willing  to  make  oath  to  having  visited  a  ball-room  or  a 
church  without  encountering  a  French  dress  or  a  French  bonnet!  The  Quakers  cannot; 
they  would  as  soon  wear  scarlet  ribbons  as  any  other  than  French  gloves  and  French 
muslins. 
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Untravelled  New-Yorkers  as  they  walk  through  Broadway,  and  see  the  i 
Grand-this  and  Mons.  Grand-that  'from  Paris,*  over  every  other  shop-door,  and  ne  the 
French  shoes,  the  French  gloves,  the  French  chocolate,  the  French  clocks,  the  lijueufv,  the 
bon-bons,  the  bijouterie,  tlie  meringues,  ihepdtes-de-foi-gras,  in  the  windows,  may  think  that 
the  Gauls  have  marked  us  for  their  *  own  peculiar;'  but  it  is  so  in  St  Petersburgh,  'tia  ao 
in  Constantinople,  'tis  so  in  Lima,  in  the  Banda  Orientale,  in  Rio,  in  Mexico,  in  Montreal, 
in  London,  in  Vienna,  in  Boston,  in  Philadelphia,  in  Grand  Cairo  ->-  't  is  so  all  over  the  earth. 
The  -Sorbonne  and  the  Louvre  rule  the  world.  Can  any  body  be  tired,  or  weary,  or  dump- 
ish ?  No.  We  must  be  ennut/eid,  or  blaz^,  oT/aiigui,  or  something  else  ending  in  ^.  Does 
any  lady  ever  give  an  evening  party  ?  No.  Nothing  but  a  soir6e.  Are  there  any  more 
gatherings  of  friends !  No ;  only  reiinions.  Is  it  possible  to  dance  a  cotillion  in  English  ! 
la  there  any  body  in  New- York  with  sufficient  moral  courage  to  lAeep  upon  any  thing  short 
of  a  French  bed-stead  ?  Is  there  a  chamber-maid  who  will  lie  upon  any  thing  leaa  than  a 
paliastre  ?  Are  there  any  more  fat,  or  plump,  or  round,  or  full  people  ?  No.  Even  FalBfiaff 
would  be  inclined  to  embonpoint  if  he  were  alive,  in  these  days  of  Gallic  supremacy. 
Well  might  Victor  Cousin  and  tlie  rest  of  them  declare  that  the  French  were  notdefeated 
at  Waterloo.  Tlie  alUed  armies  entered  Paris  it  is  true,  but  they  made  their  Exodus  in 
slavery.  The  English,  Germans  and  Russians  went  home  from  France  manacled  with 
French  fashions,  and  not  a  soul  of  them  has  dared  to  assert  his  independence  sinee. 

We  are  by  no  means  sure  that  French  cookery  has  not  done  more  to  preeerre  the  peace 
of  Europe,  during  the  last  twenty  years,  than  all  other  causes  put  together.  R  is  impossi- 
ble to  tliink  of  a  war  with  France.  Tlie  mind  staggers  under  the  suf^xisititiouB  case  of  the 
nations  of  the  earth  deprived  of  French  bon-hons.  Imagine  the  commerce  with  FVanoe 
suspended  !  Who  would  perfume  us  \  who  feast  us  1  who  dress  us  ?  Where  would  our 
gloves  come  from  ?  what  should  we  do  for  slippers !  how  should  we  be  off  for  soap  ?  Would 
there  be  any  more  ribbons!  anymore  brandy  fruits  ?  anymore  meringues?  any  ■lOfe 
chocolate !  Where  should  we  look  for  another  Blancard,  another  Fadyel-Gouraud! 
Would  there  be  any  more  dancing?  any  more  fashions  ?  any  more  any  thing?  The  tne 
Mystires  de  Paris  nobody  knows  any  thing  about  but  the  Parisians  themselves,  and  thef 
are  too  cunning  to  pronounce  their  open  sesame  loud  enough  to  be  heard  by  the  rest  of  the 
world.  How  like  gudgeons  we  all  snapped  at  the  bait  of  Eugene  Sue  !  But  the  Myste^ 
ries  of  Paris  arc  written  in  a  kind  of  Parisian  Coptic,  which  none  but  the  Parisian  eaa 
read. 

Tlie  English  eat,  or  at  least  a  portion  of  them  do,  and  they  cook,  but  who  ever  heard  of 
an  English  eating-house,  or  of  an  English  cook?  We  have  heard  of  Dolly's  chop-hoase, 
but  its  reputation  was  gained  by  the  quality  of  its  guests  rather  than  the  merit  of  its  eooka. 
For  aught  the  world  knows  to  the  contrary,  there  is  not  an  eating-house  in  any  of  the  Euro* 
pean  capitals  >>eside  Paris.  But  every  body  knows  the  names,  the  situation,  and  even  the 
carte  dujour  of  at  least «.  dozen  restaurants  in  the  French  capital  without  ever  having  been 
there.  Tlie  '  Rocher'  is  as  well  known  as  the  Rock  of  Gibraltar,  and  Very  and  Ghftlalaqi 
have  reputations  as  extended  as  those  of  Guizot  and  Theirs.  Vatel  is  more  fiuaoaa  thui 
Vattel,  and  the  cook  will  doubtless  be  remembered  when  the  philosopher  is  fin^gottea:  h* 
will  never  die,  at  least,  while  the  memory  of  Sevignd  lives. 

Not  long  since  we  saw  on  a  sign-board,  stuck  up  at  the  icntrance  of  a  cellar  on  the  cor- 
ner of  Reade-street  and  Broadway,  'Au  Rochtr  de  Canoate,'  painted  in  verysoup-aiaigkvUi 
looking  letters,  with  an  attempt  at  the  representation  of  an  oyster-sheU.  Now  look  at  Iha 
impudence  of  the  thing ;  at  the  Frenchiness  of  it !  Here  we  are  with  our  Prince's  Bays, 
our  York-rivers,  our  Mill-ponders,  our  Shrewsburys,  and  Blue  pointers,  a  shilling's  worth  of 
either  worth  all  the  shell-fish  that  ever  grew  on  the  French  coast ;  and  this  Parisian  seta 
up  his  sign  in  the  midst  of  these  marine  riches,  with  a  *  Rocher  de  Cancals  !'  No  c 
nation  could  have  been  guilty  of  such  arrogance.  No  Englisl^Ban  haa  ever  had  the  t 
rity  to  insult  us  with  an  allusion  to  his  dirty  *  natives.* 

What  would  be  thought  of  an  American  who  should  have  the  presumption  to  4 
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House  of  Refreshment  in  the  Roe  St  Jacques  or  the  Palais  Ro3^e,  and  announce  to  the 
Parisians  that  he  would  serve  up  fbr  them  Prince's  Bay  oysters,  fried,  stewed,  roasted  or  in 
the  shell ;  clam  soup,  pumpkin-pies,  waffles,  hoe-cakes  and  slap-jacks,  or  mosh-and-milk 
and  buck- wheats  ?  Would  the  most  inquisitive  or  most  vulgar  man  in  France  venture 
within  the  doors  of  a  house  where  such  barbarisms  were  perpetrated !  But  why  not,  Mon- 
sieur !  Why  not,  as  well  as  for  us  to  crowd  the  salons  of  the  Messieurs  who  tempt  us  with 
their  equally  outlandish  carte  d  manger ^  or  who  exclaim  to  us  when  we  enter : 

*MoN  salon  est  toqjoura  guni, 
£t  mon  buffet  bien  asaorti, 
Ou  vante  moo  chablis. 
Me*  holtres,  mea  radii, 
Auui  que  mes  salmis 

De  perdriz : 

Mes  godiveaux  au  ris  ; 
Mes  tourtes,  mes  hachis; 
Fameuz  pAUs,  gros  et  petits ; 
Bceuf  au  naturel,  au  conlis; 

Papillotes, 

Gibelotee, 

Matelotes, 

Fines  compotes,*  etd  etc. 

Why  should  not  we  send  over  some  of  our  Jenningses  and  Stetbons,  our  Bergalkws 
and  DowNiNGS,  to  repaya>ur  French  friends  for  their  many  favors,  and  instruct  them  in  the 
art  of  making  pumpkin-pies  and  eating  canvass-back  ducks?  The  French  at  present 
know  little  more  about  us  than  that  Doctor  Franklin  made  lightning-rods,  and  that 
Cooper  writes  Indian  novels.  They  eat  notliing  that  we  raise,  they  wear  nothing  that 
we  make,  they  adopt  none  of  our  flEishions,  they  use  none  of  our  ]:^urases.  You  would  look 
in  vain  in  the  carte  of  any  restaurateur  in  Paris  for  such  delicacies  as  apple-dumplings  or 
corn-bread,  and  you  might  call  in  a  Parisian  caf<5  until  you  were  hoarse,  for  a  *  cobbler'  or 
a  julep,  without  getting  either.  Yet  our  uppish  people  will  eat  nothing,  drink  nothing, 
wear  nothing  that  is  not  French.  We  have  been  told  of  certain  brokers  in  Wall-street 
who  import  even  their  desserts  from  Paris ;  not  their  deserts,  my  friend,  for  the  guillotine 
is  the  only  French  thing  which  wc  don't  imitate  or  import  No  wine  is  fit  for  our  tables 
vdthout  the  prefix  of  a  chateau  something ;  every  thiqg  that  is  composed  of  wool  is  some- 
thing de  laine^  and  all  our  clothes  are  made  of  drap  de  this  or  drop  de  that 

But  let  us  not  paint  our  Gallic  friends  a  shade  darker  than  they  deserve.  They  have 
taught  us  the  use  of  napkins  and  silver  forks ;  they  give  us  the  best  perfumery  in  the  world, 
and  make  the  best  gravies  for  our  meats.  Wliat  is  the  privilege  of  writing  the  songs  of  a 
nation,  compared  with  the  privilege  of  setting  its  foshions?  The  supremacy  of  the  French 
m  all  matters  of  taste  is  not  the  efifect  of  accident  Why  do  they  rule  the  world  by  their 
elegancies  ?  There  is  a  philosophy  in  these  tlungs,  as  well  as  in  every  thing  else,  which 
is  worthy  of  grave  consideration. 

The  secret  of  French  authority  lies  in  the  simple  truth  that  they  count  every  thing  worthy 
of  being  well  done  which  is  worth  doing  at  all.  We  have  grades  of  usefulness.  Not  so 
with  them.  Whether  they  make  a  pat^  or  build  a  palace,  it  is  a  grave  matter;  and  the 
consequence  is,  that  their  pdt^  as  well  as  tlieir  palaces  excel  those  of  the  other  kingdoms 
of  Europe.  Hie  Louvre  is  as  much  superioi:  to  Buckingham  Palace  as  a  Charlotte-Russe 
is  to  ai  Yorkshire  pudding.  Cookery  and  Architecture  are  the  first  arts  practised  by  man- 
kind, and  the  last  in  which  they  arrive  at  perfection.  The  French  excel  all  other  naticms 
in  both.  The  condition  of  one  art  might  be  ascertained  with  precision  by  examining  the 
state  of  the  other  in  any  part  of  the  world,  or  in  any  age.  When  cooks  served  up  pastry 
witli  peacoeks'  tails  sticking  out  of  the  top  crust,  architects  built  gothic  churches  and 
campanile  towers.  Penault  and  Vatel  ornamented  the  same  age.  One  built  a  palace  and 
the  other  cooked  a  dinner,  and  they  are  both  immorta].  It  would  be  ik>  diflScult  matter 
to  guess  at  the  extravagance  and  unhealthiness  of  our  kitchens,  from  a  glance  at  our  Ex- 
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change  and  Custom  House.  The  ponderous  marble  and  granite  boulden  In  tlieae  mom-' 
less  structures  have  their  correspondents  in  many  a  lump  of  indigestible  fiiod;  and  tlia 
bizarreterie  of  the  new  Trinity  Church  have  their  correspondents  in  many  a  temple  oom- 
pofled  of  macaronis  and  cocoannt  candicR. 

We  have  grades  of  usefuhiess,  but  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  discover  the  principles  upon 
which  our  scale  oif  respect  is  graduated :  money  is  not  always  the  test  of  merit;  it  matten 
how  you  get  it.  If  you  earn  it  yourself,  it  will  not  entitle  you  to  half  the  respect  it  would  if 
your  father  or  grand&ther  earned  it  for  you.  Any  occupation  which  soils  the  hands  or  the 
clothes,  is  looked  upon  with  disfavor  by  the  upper  classes.  A  broker  who  never  does  any 
thing  that  is  either  useful  or  ornamental,  grows  nothing,  invents  nothing,  imagines  nothing; 
who  instnicts  nobody,  amuses  nobody,  enriches  nobody ;  who  leaves  the  worid  in  the 
same  condition  that  he  found  it,  may  be  called  a  gentleman,  visit  in  the  first  circles,  have 
those  mysterious  letters,  e.  s.  a.,  written  after  his  name,  and  if  he  is  rich,  will  be  elected  a 
member  of  more  societies  than  will  be  agreeable  to  him.  But  a  wig-maker  who  has  in- 
vented a  new  spring  for  a  toupee,  or  a  new  dye  for  the  hair,  and  thereby  really  dome  man- 
kind a  service,  could  no  more  get  into  the  first  circles  with  us  than  he  could  go  Id  heaven, 
like  Mahomet,  on  tlie  back  of  an  ass.  Shoemakers*  wives  and  bakers'  daughters  are 
people  of  whose  acquaintance  nobody  ever  speaks  boastingly.  I  once  knew  the  nephew 
of  a  barber  who  always  blushed  when  his  uncle  was  named  in  his  hearing.  Bat  an 
attorney's  lady,  or  a  banker's  daughter,  are  often  paraded  in  an  ostentatious  manner  before 
one  by  their  friends,  and  I  have  never  known  the  nephew  of 'a  soldier-officer,  wfama 
business  is  to  take  people's  lives,  blush  at  the  profession  of  hia  relative.  It  cannot  be 
expected  that  men  will  labor  in  callings  that  gam  them  only  the  contempt  of  their  neigli- 
bors;  and  therefore  while  it  is  accounted  disgraceful  among  us  to  do  any  thing  thatia 
useful,  we  must  bo  content  to  remain  dependent  upon  any  people  who  have  more  sense  in 
regard  to  this  matter  than  ourselves. 

We  are  very  well  aware  that  shoemakers  and  pastry-cooks  are  not  the  kind  of  people 
who  compose  the  French  court ;  but  there  can  be  no  denial  of  the  fSeuit  that  certain  kindf 
of  artisans  are  treated  by  the  French  people  with  a  greater  degree  of  respect  than  they 
are  with  us.  Very  dififerent  from  the  dogged  surliness  of  an  Englishman,  at  the  wfao- 
cares-for-you  manner  of  our  own  countrymen,  is  the  air  of  conscious  self-respect  of  certain 
classes  of  French  tradesmen.  In  the  present  condition  of  our  society,  we  hold  it  to  be 
among  tlie  impossible  things  to  make  a  decent  pastry-cook  out  of  an  American  dtixen,  or 
a  decent  citizen  out  of  a  pastry-cook.  But  is  there  any  good  reason  why  We  should  not  I 
Do  not  pastry-cooks  contribute  as  much  toward  human  happiness  as  sugarrrefinera  or  im- 
porters of  molasses  ?  Should  you  not  feel  as  well  disposed  toward  the  individual  who  had 
made  a  meringue  to  your  liking,  as  toward  liim  who  had  imported  the  materials  of  wfaidi 
it  was  composed  t  The  King  of  the  French  seats  artists  at  his  dinner-table,  bestows  Iha 
'  legion  of  honor'  upon  them ;  pays  them  liberally  for  their  works,  and  settles  pensiou 
upon  them.  Artists  with  us,  as  artists,  do  not  often  find  theur  way  into  our  upper  cirdee; 
if  they  arc  respectable  in  their  habits  and  associates,  they  are  mther  countenanced  for 
their  respectability  tlian  noticed  for  their  genius.  We  know  a  whiskey-distiller  who 
refused  his  daughter  to  a  portrai^painter,  uidess  he  would  abandon  his  professum ;  simply 
because  it  was  a  low  calling. 

It  is  very  common  with  us  to  call  the  French  triflers ;  but  it  is  one  of  the  many  bad 
habits  which  we  have  inherited  from  the  ElngUsh,  and  the  sooner  we  fi^ee  ourselves  from. 
it,  the  better  will  it  be  for  us.  We  shall  never  be  ambitious  to  excel  a  people  whom  we 
pretend  to  despise.  If  doing  small  things  well  be  trifUng,  then  the  French  are  tiiflerB.  But 
what  must  we  call  them  for  their  great  works  t  There  is  no  art,  no  science,  no  department 
of  learning  in  which  the  English  excel  them.  They  are  the  best  architects  in  Europe ;  the 
best  physicians ;  the  best  chemists,  the  best  astronomers.  They  have  cut  off  the  head  of 
one  lung  and  banished  another;  what  more  have  the  English  done ?  But  they  can  afiord 
to  be  called  any  thing:  they  set  the  fasluons  of  tlie  whole  worid.    Queen  Victoru  is  as 
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much  a  subject  of  Louis  Philitpk  in  her  drees  as  any  lady  in  France.    With  all  her  im- 
mense territory,  her  great  authority,  she  cannot  change  the  fiuhion  of  a  botinet 

The  difierence  between  French  and  English  art  is  as  great  as  the  difierenee  between 
the  Louvre  and  the  National  Gallery  in  Trafalgar  Square ;  and  about  the  same  relative 
diflerence  prevails  with  regard  to  us.  At  the  last  exhibition  of  the  Louvre  there  were  four 
thousand  paintings  ofiered ;  at  the  last  exhibition  of  the  National  Academy  there  were 
about  four  hundred.  This  is  not  a  very  correct  method  of  judging  of  the  artistic  exoeUenoe 
of  a  nation,  but  it  is  not  far  from  correct  in  this  case.  H.  f. 


A  Picture  bt  Murii^lo. — The  time  has  yet  to  arrive  when  the  march  of  empire 
voettunrd  will  bring  in  its  train  our  portion  of  those  chef  d'ceuvres  of  painting  and  sculp- 
ture which  adorn  the  princely  palaces  of  Europe,  and  confer  distinction  upon  the  possessors 
of  wealth  and  taste  in  humbler  abodes.  To  us,  who  have  never  visited  those  miracles  of 
art,  the  sight  of  one  of  them  is  too  gratifying  to  be  passed  over  without  imparting  a  share  of 
the  pleasure  to  our  less  fortunate  readers.  For  the  first  time  in  our  lives,  we  have  enjoyed 
the  delight  of  seeing  atthe  house  of  a  friend  one  of  the  grand  pictures  of  Murillo,  which  was 
obtained  by  a  distinguished  connoisseur  at  Lima,  in  1828,  from  the  cloister  of  an  old  convent, 
where  it  had  hung  for  countless  years  in  ignoble  seclutdon.  ■  It  had  probably  been  brought 
from  Spain  during  the  life-tune  of  the  painter,  as  it  is  not  described  by  any  of  his  biogm- 
phers,  who  have  carefully  enumerated  the  works  of  his  pencil.  This  idea  is  strengthened 
by  the  fact  of  his  having  inscribed  his  name  upon  the  picture,  which  is  not  to  be  found 
upon  any  of  his  master-pieces  at  Madrid  and  Seville.  Although  it  has  not  escaped  the  inju- 
ries of  time  and  ignorance,  it  appears  to  have  had  the  rare  good  fortune  never  to  have 
passed  through  the  hands  of  a  restorer  or  scourer :  the  whole  efl^xt  of  its  magical  colouring 
remains  unobecured,  except  a  few  touches  of  the  brush  of  some  dauber,  who  has  tried  the 
experiment  of  adding  freshness  to  the  rose. 

The  subject  of  it  is  the  Holy  Family,  of  life-size.  Saint  Joseph  is  seen  in  the  back- 
ground, with  the  infant  Saviour  in  his  arms,  presenting  him  to  his  mother,  who  is  kneeling 
with  extended  hands  to  receive  the  precious  burthen  of  love.  Like  most  of  his  great  scrip- 
tural pictures,  the  composition  is  simple  and  natural,  exhibiting  a  fiunOiar  scene  in  domestic 
life,  elevated  by  expression,  and  ennobled  by  beauty.  The  Saint's  fece,  which  is  of  the  true 
Andalusian  type,  is  fraught  with  benignity,  as  he  graciously  inclines  toward  the  mother, 
with  the  infiuit  resting  tenderly  in  his  haAds  as  if  supported  by  a  bed  of  down.  Nothing 
can  surpass  the  graceful  figure  and  attitude  of  the  mother,  whose  features  are  literally  over- 
flowing with  maternal  aflection,  while  she  caressingly  holds  out  her  hands  to  receive  her 
son.  But  the  charm  of  the  picture  is  the  infiuit  Dkitt  himself,  upon  whom  the  painter  lias 
lavished  his  art,  and  poured  forth  the  inspimtion  of  his  genius.  His  position  forms  the 
centre  of  the  group,  and  instantly  arrests  the  attention  and  commands  the  admiration  of  the 
spectator.  He  looks  as  if  just  awakened  from  a  deep  slumber ;  his  eye-lids  are  tinged  with 
red,  and  the  motion  of  his  limbs  betokens  the  sudden  consciousness  of  suspended  existence ; 
his  playful  smiling  features  are  radiant  with  joy  at  recognizing  his  mother,  toward  whom 
his  hands  are  invitingly  opened.  His  figure  is  foreshortened,  and  to  such  a  degree  that  his 
legs  are  out  of  the  canvass,  instinct  with  life  and  motion.  His  flesh  has  the  plumpness  and 
transparency  of  perfect  health,  flushed  with  roseate  tints ;  his  appearance  denotes  a  child 
of  nine  or  ten  months  old,  but  without  that  expression  of  premature  intelligence  by  which 
the  infant  Saviour  is  distinguished  in  the  pictures  of  Raphael.  He  is,  in  short,  just  one  of 
those  angeUc  creatures  fresh  from  the  hands  of  tlie  Creator,  oftener  found  in  the  cradles  of 
peasants  than  of  princes.  The  hands  and  feet  of  all  the  figures  are  painted  vrith  warmth, 
and  with  such  sun-light  transparency,  that  the  ruddy  current  seems  actually  conning  be- 
neath the  skin.    Indeed  the  whole  tone  of  the  picture  is  so  life-like,  that  for  the  moment 
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found  leiBure  from  prening  avocations  to  peruse.  The  paper  on '  Architecture  in  the 
United  States*  is  from  the  pen  of  one  who  *  knoios  whereof  he  writes ;'  and  he  has  not 
been  sparing  of  deserved  satire  upon  the  sad  and  ridiculous  mistakes  of  those  among  m 
who  are  miscalled  architects.  High  pmisc  is  awarded  to  our  Trinity  Church,  now  in 
progress  of  erection.  *  In  size,  in  the  delicacy  and  propriety  of  its  decoration,  and  in  th^ 
beauty  of  its  general  effect,  it  surpasses  any  church  erected  in  Eiighind  since  the  re\i\-al 
of  the  pointed  ftyle.*  In  a  notice  of  the  *  Writings  of  Miw  Bremer,'  Mart  Howitt 
'  sufiers  some,'  on  account  of  a  certain  hysteric  preface  of  hers  to  a  translation  of  one  of 
the  Swedish  lady's  productions,  in  which  she  complains  of  the  American  trannIatiooiK  frcm 
this  popular  writer.  Among  the  *  Critical  Notices'  which  compose  the  last  article  in  llie 
Review,  is  a  critique  upon  Mr.  Cornelius  Mathews's  '  Writings,'  including  his  poem  oo 
'  Man  in  his  Various  Aspects,'  which  embodies  the  opinions  we  have  ounelves  expivmed 
in  relation  to  them.  Since  the  unfounded  cliarge  of  being  *  actuated  by  pri>'ate  pique.* 
which  was  brought  against  us  by  the  author,  cannot  be  assumed  against  the  North  Ami^- 
can  Review,  we  tru^t  that  our  <  complainant'  will  not  object  that  we  fortify  our  own  e«ti- 
mate  of  his  literary  merits  by  grave  authority.    The  following  is  an  extract : 

*  Mr.  Mathews  ha*  shown  a  inarvftllonfl  skill  in  failing,  each  fiulure  being  more  complete  thaa  tke 
Iai«t.  His  comrdy  of  *  Thn  Politicians'  if  '  tlic  most  lamrntable  comedy ;'  and  the  reader  ezchuan, 
with  Hippolyta, '  Thb  is  the  sillieNt  stuff  that  ever  I  heard.'  The  'Career  of  Puffer  Hoiikin»*  v  in 
elaborately  bad  imitation  of  Dickens  ;  and  must  be  ranked  in  fiction  wher«  '  The  Pcrfiticiaas*  ^taadt 
in  the  drama.  It  aims  at  beiue  comical,  and  satirical  upon  the  times.  The  author  studies  hard  to 
portray  the  motley  chorarterx  which  move  iMifore  the  ol)»erver  in  a  large  city;  but  ho  has  not  fnoagh 
of  the  viHion  and  the  faculty  divine,  to  make  them  more  than  melancholy  ghost*  oT  what  they  proieife 
to  be.  The  attempts  at  humor  are  inexprexsihly  dismal;  the  burle8i|ue  overpowers  the  mot-t  deter- 
mined reader,  bv  its  lendeu  dulnevs.  The  fttyle  in  iugRniout*ly  tasteless  and  feeble.  He  who  has  read 
it  (through  can  do  or  dare  any  thing.  Mr.  Mathrws  sutfers  fVom  several  erroneous  opinious.  He 
teems  to  think  that  literur}-  cleguncn  consists  in  the  very  qualities  which  make  elogance  im|»o«sible. 
Simplicity  and  directness  of  laiitruagc  he  abominate.*.  When  he  has  an  idea  to  expres*.  he  ainiA,  ap- 
parently, to  convert  it  into  a  riddle,  by  inventing  the  moitt  forced,  unnatural,  ana  distorted  exprrs- 
sions.  If  the  thing  can  l»n  obscured,  he  is  sure  to  ol>*cure.  it.  He  seems  to  eay  to  the  reader,  'Csd 
you  (Tucss  ?  do  you  give  it  up  ?'  But  then,  less  oliliging  than  the  maker  of  charoilcs,  he  leaver*  ib« 
puxxled  victim  without  an  explanation  at  last.  He  studies  a  singularity  of  phrase  ai  once  crabbed 
and  finicid,  and  m'erlooflf  his  page^  with  far-fetched  epitJiets,  that  are  at  once  harsh  and  unmcuiaf. 
He  seems  to  hnvc  been  told  that  he  has  wit  and  humor,  and  —  Ktranre  delwion !  —  to  believe  iL  He 
writes  as  if  he  imagined  that  he  possessed  the  inventive  power :  never  was  a  greater  misuke.  Then 
qualities  and  the>>e  miKtukex  make  his  prone  writings  unreadable  and  intolerable,  at  lea^t  oU  the  bter 
ones.  But  when  to  the  charms  of  his  ordinary  r-tyle  arc  added  the  attractions  of  verse,  then  the  seow 
aches  with  the  combined  and  heightened  beauties.  The  present  volume  exaggerates  all  his  literary 
vices.  The  plan  of  these  i>oems  is  very  well ;  if  executed  wKh  taste  and  power,  the  volaoM  wotdd 
have  been  intcre>ting.  As  it  is,  we  have  here  and  there  a  gotnl  line,  a  htriking  figure,  or  a  bold  ex- 
pression. But  most  of  the  poems  arc  deformed  by  harshness  of  versifieation,  feehleneMS  of  thought, 
and  every  species  of  bad  writing.  Citmpountied  words,  never  seen  before,  and  impossible  tobe  pn>- 
nounced,  epithets  detailed  on  service  for  which  they  are  wholly  unfit,  figures  that  illustrate  ntitniaj 
but  their  own  absurdity,  and  rhymes  that  any  common  book  would  die  of,  astonish  the  reader  oa 
every  jmge.  Had  the  poet  purpoMtly  aimed  to  twist  the  English  language  into  every  rouceivabis 
form  of  awkwardness ;  had  he  dcsiencd  to  illustrate,  for  the  use  of  beginners,  every  posnible  defeet 
and  every  positive  fault  of  diction ;  his  success  in  accomplishing  the  object  eould  not  have  been  mora 
complete.' 

We  annex  a  few  of  the  *  origintil'  beauties  which  the  rexiewer  has  selected  from  Mr. 
Matiikws's  poem.  Two  or  three  of  them,  we  perceive,  are  identical  with  those  which 
we  ourselves  selected  from  that  luminous  eflbrt  of  the  mind  and  the  imagiiuition : 

*  Wc  had  marked  many  characteristic  paamgoa  in  the  present  volume,  to  lllustnite  the  obsejTalioas 
wc  have  felt  called  on  to  make.  But  we  have  space  only  for  a  few  lines.  la  the  first  poem,  besidrs 
many  other  absurdities  of  thought  as  well  as  expression,  occurs  this  line : 

'  Stiidca  ho  tli«  rlobs,  or  cavvass-tsmts  the  sea.' 

Who  ever  heard  of  the  verb  to  caHvat$-ient  7    To  comraas-hack  the  sea  would  be  much  more  ra- 
tional. 
In  the  second  poem  we  find  this  luminous  line : 

'Cz-SAn  AS  rna  olxaji,  round  midnigbt  at  its  full.' 

which  must  be  very  clear  indeed. 
What  can  be  the  meaning  of  the  following  words  in  the  *  Teacher)* 

•  Wboso  eves  cry  li.jht  tbroufb  all  its  dawnlB^  void.' 
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Afaln,  in  tto  *  Funar :' 

'  Fieroa  revolutiona  roab  in  wirs-OBsss  hMta.' 

•  In  the '  Mechanic*  the  foUoving  my  intelligible  direction  is  given  to  the  architect : 

'  7n  Uxa  flnt  Buildarii  araoloua  ■pirlt  work. 
Through  h&ll.  throti|(h  anflnery,  and  rruri.Ba  ictax. 
In  ouanobdr  towsbbd,  or  LAPaiKo  BaAUTT-az^>&« 
Let  order  end  creative  fltaeaa  ahiD*.' 

In  the  *  Merchant,*  the  poet  aiBrau : 

'  Uodimnked  the  men  ahoold  ttarotuh  the  trader  ahine. 
And  ahow  the  aoul  oxaABims  by  his  craft.' 

This  can  only  mean,  that  the  soul  of  the  trader  ought  not  to  be  supplied  with  babies  by  his  craA. 
The  *  Sculptor^  ends  with  this  prediction : 

'  And  up  shall  spring  throuoh  all  the  nKOAD-atr  land, 
The  WAXM  WBtTB  FBOPXji  oz  thy  love  onnumbered/ 

In  the  *  Journalist,'  we  find  the  following  directum*  to  the  printer : 

*  Eell  not  the  quiet  of  a  Chosen  Land, 
Thou  grimy  man  over  tliins  eugiuA  he&riing. ' 

lieUy  as  a  common  noun,  is  a  sufficiently  uncomfortable  idea ;  but  when  converted  into  an  active 
verb,  it  becomes  positively  alarming. 
The  poet  thus  advises '  The  Masses :' 

'In  vast  aaaemblitfs  calm,  let  order  role. 
And  every  about  a  cadence  owning, 
Moke  musical  the  vexed  winds  moaning. 
And  SB  as  x.itixb  ohilssbv  at  a  aixoxMO-soHooL.' 


And  the  *  Reformer'  is  told  to 


*  Heixe  by  ita  homa  the  ahagsT  Past. 
Full  of  uncleanneaa.' 


A  Pbactical  TmuTnx  on  MiowmnT.  By  M.  Chaillt,  M.  D^  Professor  of  Midwifery,  etc^  etc. 
With  two  hundred  taui  sixteen  wood-cuts.  Tranirlated  firom  the  French,  and  edited  by  Dr.  GuN- 
mna  8.  Bbdfobd,  of  the  University  of  New-York.    In  one  volume,    pp.  530.    ILLaPKa  and 

BjtOTUKM. 

This  work  comes  to  v»  under  the  fiurest  aospicee.  The  autiior,  M.  Chaillt,  is  a  dis- 
tinguished Parisian  lecturer  on  Obstetrics,  a  pupil  of  the  eminent  Paul  Dubois,  of  the 
Univenity  of  Paris,  and  generally  recognized  as  the  exponent  of  the  view's  of  that  cele- 
brated accoucheur.  By  all  who  are  fJBimiliar  (and  who  of  the  medical  world  is  not  ?)  with 
tlie  high  reputation  of  Dubois  for  sound  medical  philosophy  and  unbounded  practical  know- 
ledge, it  has  been  long  regretted  that  tlie  just  opinions  he  so  eloquently  promulgates  in  the 
lecture-room  have  never  assimied  the  diffusible  shape  of  a  printed  book.  M.  Chailly,  in 
the  work  before  us,  supplies  ns  with  that  which  has  been  so  much  desired,  and  which  Prof. 
Dubois  himself,  frt>m  some  cause  not  easily  appreciated,  has  so  long  withheld  from  the 
world.  The  Parisian  board  of  public  instruction  has  moreover  stamped  the  work  of  M. 
Chaillt  with  their  approbation,  and  fixed  it  as  the  standard  tex^book  of  the  French  medi- 
cal schools.  This  is  a  promise  of  excellence  which  a  diligent  perusal  of  the  work  will 
fully  confirm.  Professor  Bedford,  the  American  translator,  who  has  performed  his  duty 
as  might  be  expected  from  his  high  character  and  prominent  position*  m  Professor  of  the 
flourishing  medical  schocd  of  the  IJnivenity  of  New- York,  felt  tlie  want  of  a  good  text- 
book for  the  student,  and  a  sound  practical  guide  for  the  physician,  and  lias  exhibited  a 
sound  judgment  in  this  selection  to  supply  that  want.  The  work  of  Velpcau,  hitherto 
unquestionably  the  most  popular  book  witli  the  metlical  profession,  is  diflfuse  and  specula- 
tive. Tlie  present  work  is  direct,  concise,  and  complete.  Dr.  Bedford  has  enriched  the 
original  with  copious  notes,  the  result  of  his  own  extensive  experience  and  observation. 
The  publisheni  have  performed  their  duty  well,  in  presenting  tlie  work  in  a  handsome 
Uhrary  form ;  and  it  is  only  the  very  extensive  business  faciUties  of  tlie  Messrs.  Harfers 
that  could  afford  so  fUU  and  well  illustrated  a  $cianiiAc  book  at  so  reasonable  a  price. 
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Tmc  Lttbrart  Rebcaiks  or  the  late  Willu  Gaylo&d  Clakk  :  includinf  the  '  Ollapodiaka' 
papcn,  *The  Spirit  of  liife,'  and  a  choice  Selection  from  his  Miecellaneous  Proee  and  Poetical 
Writings.  With  a  Memoir  of  the  Author.  Edited  by  Lewis  Gaylokd  Clabk.  Complete  ia  fire 
Numbers  of  ninety-six  pages  each.    New-York :  BuaoBU,  Stbuvokr  akd  Coxpaxt. 

It  does  not  become  iw,  perhaps,  to  enlarge  upon  the  merits  of  this  work,  the  chararter 
of  which  is  known  to  many  of  our  readers.  As  tliere  are  other  many  of  them,  ho^'e^fr, 
who  may  not  be  conversant  with  much  of  the  jirose  which  makes  up  a  large  portion  of  ift 
contents — liavbig  become  subscribers  to  this  Magazine  since  the  *  Ollapodiana'  papen  and 
tile  other  prose  miscellanies  appeared  in  its  pages  —  we  shall  venture  to  present  a  few  ei- 
tracts,  and  to  preface  them  with  the  following  remarks  of  the  able  Editor  of  the  VnilM 
Stales  Gazette^  of  Philadelpliia,  upon  the  writer's  merits ;  praise,  we  may  add,  which  lias 
been  confirmed  by  the  kindred  commendation  of  aimoK  every  journal  in  the  Tnido: 
*  Messrs.  Burgess,  Stringer  and  Company,  of  New- York,  have  commenced  the  puhlica* 
tion,  in  a  series  of  numbers,  of  the  Literary  Remains  of  Willis  Gatlord  Clark.  The 
first  number  ha<«  been  for  some  days  upon  our  table,  and  after  a  biographical  notice  of  the 
author,  contains  a  portion  of  the  *  Ollapodiana*  those  admirable  papers  famished  fur  tho 
Knickerbocker.  Almost  every  body,  who  read  five  yean  ago,  knows  the  henoita  of 
Clark*8  composition.  They  are  permanent  beauties ;  beauties  tliat  alwaj's  are  to  be 
found  by  those  who  ever  liad  tasto  to  admire  them.  They  are  not  dependant  upon  a  jingle 
of  words  for  temporary  popularity ;  they  appeal  from  tlie  heart  to  the  heart,  in  language 
that  knows  no  variation  of  time.  They  express  sentiments  that  are  pemument,  feeliivs 
common  to  mankind ;  and  tliose  who  would  profit  by  a  delicate  delineation  of  tlie  aflHnianf 
of  the  human  heart,  will  love  the  potftry  of  C'lark.  Those  who  would  have  a  broader 
seal  set  upon  manners,  and  the  pL-culiarities  of  the  mind  set  forth  in  pleasant  grotesquenev, 
will  smile  at  the  *  Ollapfxliana.*  But  all  will  profit  by  all ;  and  we  regard  it  as  a  literary 
obligation  conferred  upon  tlie  age,  and  (»irrying  with  it  a  moral  obligation  also,  to  multiply 
the  copies  of  such  writings  as  Clark  prepared.  We  express  not  our  feelings,  when  we 
write  of  Clark  as  an  author.  Inhere  arc  some  of  us  who  knew  his  heart  better  tlian  be 
did,  and  who  have  never  forgotten  his  worth.  These  monuments,  that  are  erected  to  his 
fame  from  his  own  works,  Uke  the  iropliies  of  victory,  moulded  to  a  triumphal  pillar,  demitt 
.  public  respect    Individual  feeling  loves  a  silent  flow,  that  is  constant  and  hearty.* 

If  the  reader  lia.s  liad  the  furtiute  to  travel  in  a  canal-packet,  in  the  summer  snlstice .  be 
will  readily  recognize  the  faithfulness  of  tlie  following  picture  : 

'At  first,  when  you  embark,  all  seems  fair;  tho  eleemosynary  nerro,  who  vexes  his  clarkniet,  isd 
governs  its  tunefbl  ventiges,  to  pay  for  his  pasMgc,  seems  a  very  Apollo  to  your  ear ;  the  amKMst- 
ments  of  the  boat  appear  ample ;  a  populous  town  slowly  glides  from  your  view,  and  you  frcf  qoiie 
comfortable  and  contented.  As  yet,  you  have  not  gone  below.  '  Things  above*  attract  your  attea- 
tion  —  some  pretty  point  of  land»cape,  or  distant  Kteeple,  shining  among  the  summer  trce«.  Abob. 
the  scenery  becomes  tame,  and  you  descend.  A  feeling  comes  over  you  as  you  draw  your  first  hmtk 
in  the  cabin,  which  impels  to  the  holding  of  your  noM^.  The  cabin  is  full ;  you  have  hit  yoor  bead 
twice  against  tho  ceiling  thereof,  and  stumbled  tiuiidry  times  againitt  the  »eats  at  the  side.  Babirs, 
vociferous  babies,  are  playing  with  their  mothcni'  uww,  or  squalling  in  appalling  coocert.  If  y«s 
stir,  your  foot  treadu  heavily  up<m  the  bulbous  toes  of  »omo  recumbent  pascenger ;  if  you  esssy  to 
sleep,  the  gabble  of  those  around  yon,  or  tho  noisy  gnrfrle  of  a  lock,  arouses  you  to  couscioosncH : 
and  then,  if  you  are  of  that  large  claju  of  pitrsons  in  whom  tlie  old  Adam  is  not  entirely  crucified,  thea 
you  tiDtar.  Have  you  any  desire  for  literary  entertainment  ?  Approach  the  table.  There  sliall  yo« 
find  sundry  tracts ;  a  copy  of  the  Temperance  Recorder;  Goldnmith's  Animated  Nature,  and  Plotarrh'i 
Liven.  By  and  by  dinner  approaches :  and  oh !  how  aae/kl  the  suspense  between  the  hours  of  pre- 
paration and  realization !  Slowly,  and  one  by  one,  the  dishes  appear.  At  long  intervals,  or  spsces sf 
separation  from  each  other  — say  five  for  the  whole  length  of  the  boat  —  you  behold  tumblen  ar- 
ranged, with  two  forlorn  radLkhes  in  each.  The  butter  lies  like  gravy  in  the  plate ;  the  maksloros* 
passcnpern  of  the  mai<culino  gender  draw  nigh  to  the  scanty  board ;  the  captain  comes  near,  to  set 
*«•  oft-repeated  part,  a«  President  of  the  dny.  Oh,  gracious !  'tis  a  scene  of  enormous  cry  and  scanty 
wool.  It  mendicants  description.  •  •  •  But  the  grand  chnrm  and  scene  of  a  canal  packet  i'9  is  tk' 
eyeniufr.  You  go  below,  and  there  you  behold  a  hot  and  motley  aKtfcmblagc.  A  kind  of  vtillae*  be- 
ginw  to  reign  around.  It  seems  an  if  a  protracted  meeting  were  about  to  commence.  Clergrmea, 
c.-ipitaliKts,  long-»ided  merchants,  who  have  come  from  far,  green-horn^,  taking  their  firtt  expenepe* 
of  the  wonders  of  the  deep  on  tho  camawl,  all  these  are  huddled  together  in  wild  and  inexpliciMf 
coufuMion.    By  and  by  the  captain  takes  h'w  Kcat,  and  tho  roll  of  berths  is  called.    Then,  what  con/'u- 
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•ion !  Lmr  apon  lajer  of  humuiity  ii  saddeiily  shelved  for  the  nif  ht ;  and  in  the  pi«panaion,  what 
a  world  of  biutle  is  required!  Boots  are  released  ftom  a  hundred  fSet,  and  their  owners  deposit  them 
wherever  the.v  can.  There  was  one  man,  Oxxapod  beheld  him,  who  pulled  off  the  boots  of  another 
person,  thinking  the  while  —  mistaken  individual !  —  that  he  was  disrobing  his  own  shrunken  logs  of 
their  leathern  integuments,  so  thick  were  the  limbs  and  feet  that  steamed  and  moved  round  abouL 
Another  tonrist,  fat,  oily  and  round  who  had  bribed  the  steward  for  two  chairs  placed  by  the  side  of 
his  berth,  whereon  to  rest  his  abdomen,  amused  the  asaemMy  by  calling  out ;  *I{ere,  waiter!  bring 
me  another  pillow!  I  have  got  the  ear-ache,  and  have  put  the  first  one  into  my«ar!*  Thus  woref 
the  hours  away.  Sleep,  you  cannot.  Feeble  moschetoes,  residents  in  the  boat,  whose  health  suffers 
from  the  noisome  airs  they  are  nightly  eompeMed  to  breathe,  do  their  Worst  to  annoy  you ;  and  then, 
Phosbus  ApoHo !  how  the  sleepers  snore !  There  la  every  vwriety  of  this  music,  flrom  the  low  wheezo 
of  the  asthmatic,  to  the  stentorian  grunt  of  the  corpulent  and  profound.  Nose  after  nose  lifts  up  ka 
tunefttl  oratory,  until  the  place  is  vocaL  Some  communicative  free-thinkers  talk  in  their  sleep,  and 
altogether,  they  make  a  concerto  and  a  diapason  equal  to  that  which  Milton  speaks  of,  when  through 
the  sottoroua  organ  *from  many  a  row  of  pipes,  the  sound-board  breathes.'  At  last,  morning  dawns ; 
you  ascend  into  pure  air,  with  hair  unkempt,  body  and  spirit  unrefreshed,  and  show  yourself  to  the 
people  of  some  populous  town  into  which  you  are  entering,  as  you  wa^h  your  face  in  canal  water  on- 
deck,  tram  a  hand  basin !  It  is  a  scene,  I  vav  again,  take  it  for  all  in  all,  that  throws  description  upon 
the  parish,  and  makes  you  a  pauper  in  words.-   *  Ohe  jmm  $atiM  1* 

Let  the  old  bachelor,  who  '  longs  but  (ears  to  marry,"  perpend  the  annexed  invitation  to 
niatrimouy : 

*  So3U  of  my  contemporaries  have  supposed  that  the  estate  of  a  Benedict  forbiddeth  the  resident 
therein  to  disport  himself  as  aforetime,  in  the  flowery  fields  of  fancy,  and  to  ambulate  at  random 
through  the  remembered  groves  of  the  academy,  or  the  rich  gardens  of  imaginative  delight.  Verily 
this  is  not  so.  To  the  right-minded  man,  all  those  enjoyments  are  increased ;  the  ties  that  bind  him 
to  earth  are  strengthened  and  miUtiplied :  he  anticipates  new  affectioni>  and  pleasures,  which  your 
cdd  individual,  careering  »ohu  through  a  vale  of  tears,  with  no  one  to  share  with  him  bis  gouts  of 
optical  salt  water,  wots  not  o£  As  a  beloved  friffnd  once  said  unto  me :  '  When  a  good  man  weds,  as 
when  he  dies,  angels  lead  his  spirit  into  a  quiet  land,  AiU  of  holiness  and  peace ;  full  of  all  pleasant 
Bights,  and  *  beautiful  exeeedinrly.'  One's  dreams  may  not  all  l>e  realized,  for  dreams  never  are ;  bnC 
the  reality  will  differ  from,  ana  Iw  a  thousand  fold  sweeter,  than  any  dreams ;  those  shadowy  and 
impalpable  though  gorgeous  entities,  that  fiit  over  the  twilight  of  the  soul,  after  the  sun  of  Judgment 
huj  act.  I  never  hear  of  a  friend  having  accomplished  hymonization,  without  soading  after  him  a 
world  of  good  wishes  and  honest  prayers.  Amid  the  ambition,  the  selfishnei>s,  the  heartleiw  jostling 
with  the  world,  which  every  son  of  Adam  is  obliged  more  or  less  to  encounter,  it  is  no  common  hlosn-i 
ing  to  retire  therefrom  into  the  calm  recesses  of  domeaiic  exiMence,  and  to  feel  around  your  temples 
the  airs  thai  are  waited  fW>m  firagrtuit  wiugs  of  the  Spirit  of  Peace,  soft  as  the  breath  which  curled 
the  crystal  light 

■  'of  ZionN  fuunUinH. 
'When  lore,  aoad  hope,  and  Joy  were  b^.rs, 
And  be-iuUful  upon  her  mountains. 
The  feet  of  angel  mcuengers.' 

No  common  l>oon  is  it — we  speak  in  the  rich  sentence  of  a  Gorman  writer —  to  enjoy  <  a  look  into  a 
pure  loving  eye;  a  word  without  talscness,  from  a  bride  without  guile;  and  clothe  Wide  you  in  the 
ktill  watches  of  the  night,  a  «oft-broathing  breast,  in  which  there  is  nothing  but  paradisK:,  a  sermon, 
and  a  midnight  prayer !'  * 

Here  is  a  specimen  of  *  the  flhow-man's  trick,'  wliich,  as  old  Matthews  used  to  pay, 
*  made  a  great  laugh  at  Uie  time :' 

*  It  is  divertin|f  in  the  extreme  to  observe  the  pompous  grandiloquence  in  the  advertisements  of  the 
amuKement-fumishing  public,  about  ChriftniaK  and  New-Year.  Sublimity  glaren  frora  the  theatrical 
hand-bill,  and  the  menagerie  t^gieke.  Curiosities,  then,  have  a  *  most  magnanimous  value.'  I  re- 
member, not  long  ago,  that  I  desired  a  lovely  lady,  a  French  countess,  to  accompany  me  to  a  Zoologi- 
cal Inf>titute,  to  behold  on  AmrricMn  £agU.  1  was  pleaded  at  the  exprenhcd  with  which  led  me  to 
make  the  invitation,  and  proud  of  the  prospect  of  showing  a  living  emblem  of  our  country's  insignia 
to  one  who  felt  an  interest  in  the  suI\iecL  The  bills  of  the  institute  set  forth,  that  *  tbu  grand  Colum- 
bia's Esigle  was  the  monarch  of  its  tribe,  measuring  an  unprecedented  length  from  the  tip  of  one 
wing  to  the  other,  in  fhll  plumage  and  vigor.'  The  countess  had  never  seen  but  one  eagle,  in  the 
Jardm  det  PltuUef  ai  Paris,  and  that  was  a  small  one,  and  ungrown;  so  that  her  anticipations  of 
novelty  were  as  great  as  mine.  We  went,  and  « itli  iuteretting  expectancy,  asked  of  the  prcj-ideiit  of 
the  institute,  who  was  engaged  in  the  noble  pursuit  of  feeding  a  sick  baboon  with  little  slips  of  cold 
pork,  to  discover  to  us  *  Columbia's  eagle.'  He  markhallnl  us  to  the  other  end  of  the  iiirtituto,  past 
the  cages  of  lions,  bears,  libbards,  and  other  niiimul;*  —  among  which  wa5  a  Mngnlur  quadruped^  with 
six  legs — to  the  cage  of  the  earle.  *  There,'  he  cxdairaed,  with  professional  monotony,  *  there  i*  the 
proud  bird  e/  our  country,  that  teas  caught  m  the  West,  and  ka»  lieen  thought  to  have  killed  many 
animals  in  hii*  life-time.  He  teas  five  hours  and  twenty-three  minutes  ta  being  put  into  the  rage,  so 
strong  was  his  wings.  Look  at  him  c.lus.  He'll  bear  im-pection.  Jist  obsar\'e  the  keen  irisk  of  his 
eye.* 

*  An  involuntary  and  hearty  laugh  from  u^  both,  followed  the  night,  and  the  anni>uncRment.  It  was 
a  dismal  looUng  bird,  about  the  nize  of  a  goodly  owl,  with  a  crest-fnilen  aspect,  the  feaihern  of  tho 
tail  and  wingi*  dwindled  to  a  few  ragred  quills ;  and  the  shivering  fowl,  standing  on  one  kg,  liNiked 
with  a  vacant,  spectral  eye  at  his  visitors.  !S'otiiing  could  be  ^o  perfectly  burlcs«iue,  and>  e  vnjriyud 
it  di'oply  and  loug.    I  shall  never  be  deceived  by  show-bills  again.' 
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The  following  must  close  our  quotations.    We  venture  to  my  Uat  it  describes  a  nw 

which  many  a  reader  has  more  than  once  witnessed : 


*  TAI.KIKO  of  a  man's  makinir  a  hero  of  HimMlC^  romindf  me  of  an  old  fHead  of  i .     

of  teUinjr  lonfir  stories  about  ftfrhts  and  quarrels  that  he  has  had  in  his  day,  sad  who  ahrm  malw  W 
hearer  his  opponent  for  the  time,  so  hs  to  ^ivo  eflfect  to  what  he  is  SMTin^.  Not  lon^  ago  I  Bet  ha  m 
'Change,  at  a  busineos  hour,  when  all  the  commcrcinfr  multitudes  of  the  city  were  toMther,  aai  jm 
could  scarcely  turn,  for  the  people.  The  old  fellow  fixed  his  eye  on  me )  thora  was  a Ihtnl  AadssM 
in  it.  Getting  off  without  recognition,  would  have  been  unpwdonabla  diaraapect-  la  a  BMaeat  kii 
finger  was  in  my  button-hole,  and  his  rheumy  optics  glittering  with  tha  satiafiactiott  of  yoar  im 
bore,  when  he  has  met  with  an  unresisting  subject  I  listened  to  his  conmoB-plaoaa  with  the  wmm 
apparent  satisfaction.  Directly,  he  began  to  speak  of  an  altercation  which  bo  ooeo  had  with  aa  eAv 
I  relating  the  particalars.    *Some  words,' said  he,  *ooer — '  *^ ■•     -' 


inthenavv.    He  was  i ^        ,  ,  .    

me.  Now  you  know  that  ho  is  a  much  younger  man  than  I  am ;  in  fact,  about  ummr  aftt.  WdLhi 
*wuide  use  of  an  erpresnon'  which  I  did  not  exactly  like.  Says  I  to  hiaa,  s^ya  I,  "What  da  yaa  ■§« 
by  that?'  '  Why,'  says  ho  to  me,  says  he, '  I  mean  jurt  what  I  say.'  Tboa  I  bonu  to  ban.  Thai 
was  an  impromptu  elevation  of  my  permnal  da nd riff,  which  was  anacconntanla.  I  didB*lvali 
words  on  him ;  I  junt  took  him  in  thiH  wny,'  (here  the  old  spoonef  suited  the  action  to  tha  word,  If 
Mixing  the  collar  of  my  coat,  before  the  ai>semblage,)  '  and  says  I  to  him,  aaya  JU  *  Too  inlhraaliesaih 
drel,  I  will  puni»h  you  for  your  inmleoce  on  the  spot !'  and  the  raanaer  in  which  I  ahooh  hia  (jart  is 
tkui  way)  wnit  rcull'y  a  warning  to  a  i)er»ton  similarly  situated.* 

'I  felt  mvsrir  iit  this  moment  in  a  lieuutifiil  predicament ;  in  the  midst  of  a  larige  coagregBbosrf 
business  people  :  an  old  gruy-heailed  man  bunging,  with  an  indignant  kMik,  at  my  coat-eoUar;  alt 
host  of  perilous  Io<iking  on.  The  old  fellow's  face  grow  rodder  eTery  minute ;  but  p«»«airlafftibMhi 
was  observed,  he  lowered  his  voice  in  the  detaU,  while  he  lifted  it  in  the  wont  plaoas  of  his  eolofq; 
'  You  infernal  scoundrel,  and  caitiff,  and  villain,'  says  I,  *  what  do  you  nioaB«  * 
son  like  myself,  iu  a  public  place  like  this?'  and  then,  said  he,  towering  his  I 
I  shook  him,  so.' 

*  Hero  he  pushed  me  to  and  fro,  with  his  teptuagenor^an  gripe  (»  mr  collar,  aa  If  instead  of  a  pstiai 
much  bored  friend,  I  was  his  deadly  enemy.  When  ho  let  go,  I  nmad  myself  in  a  rhy  ef  ips^ 
tators.  '  Shame,  shame !  to  insult  an  old  man  liko  him !'  was  the  general  cry.  *  Yooay  puMf  f  ail 
an  elderly  merchant,  who8e  good  opinion  was  my  heart's  desire,*  what  excuse  bavo  yon  Isr  jisi 
conduct  V 

*  Thus  WBJ)  I  made  a  martyr  to  my  good  feelings.  I  have  never  recoyerad  from  tha  atifuia  sf  Att 
interview.  I  have  been  pointed  at  in  the  street  by  personK  who  havo  said  aa  I  paaaed  thaK,*Ttal1i 
the  young  chap  that  iuaultcd  old  General ,  Htthe  Exchange.** 

We  should  not  omit  to  state  that  the  publishers  have  done  ample  Joetioe  to  the  wA 
It  is  beautifully  stereotyped  and  printed  upon  new  type  and  fine  white  paper,  and  the  ns- 
hers  are  encloeed  in  vory  neat  and  ta«teft]l  covers.    The  work  wo  are  glad  to  any  meeli  «tt 

a  lil)eral  and  constant  sale. 


Italy  and  the  Italians.    In  a  Series  of  Letters.    By  J.  T.  Hxadlxt.    Ib  oaa  iiilama   piiitL 
New-York :  I.  8.  Platt.  "^ 


Mr.  Pi.ATT  hnx  commenced  a  series  of  publications,  at  a  modemte  price,  i 
secure  a  liberal  slian^  of  tlie  public  favor.  These  *  Letters/  which  fonn  the  initial  i 
arc  replete  witli  intcreft.  Many  of  them  appeared  in  the  original  fctelgn  « 
of  the  '  Tribune*  daily  journal,  where  tliey  excited  the  admiration  of  the 
|ieople'  whom  the  press  repn^sontH  ;  but  a  ian?e  portion  now  aee  the  Ught  for  the  fint  Ibia 
Mr.  IIeadlky  lias  not  given  iis,  in  tiresome  detail,  minote  desciiptioiiB  of  galleiftBief  HI 
and  public  edifices ;  although  his  description  of  Su  Peter's  at  Rome,  (a '  nloe  bafldk^  wM 
a  dome  handsomely  fcrooped  out,')  is  the  most  vivid  picture  of  that  woild-i« 
ture  that  we  ever  |)enised.  lie  lias  viisely  chosen  rather  to  illurtiate  the  people  asid  i 
by  things  perhaps  trifling  in  tlicmHclves,  but  which  give  to  the  leader  i 
of  *  sketches  from  Nature/  which  are  not  only  very  pleasant  to  read,  but  nrhioh  it  m  i 
evident  are  excecdindy  faithful.  '  l^io  condition  of  the  people/  in  abort, ' 
s|)ace  than  the  condition  of  art,  simply  because  the  latter  is  weU  known,  wlule  I 
is  almost  wholly  neglected.'  Briefly,  for  *  brief  must  we  be/  the  book  afibn 
Ramudottom  would  call '  a  supreme  cotc-dyle'  (coup  d'oeil)  of  '  Italy  and  tlie  ] 
is  presented  in  a  dress  wortliy  of  its  internal  merits. 
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Our  old  friend  and  correspondent  '  Haert  Franco'  cometh  late,  but  he  can  never  ar^ 
rive  too  late  to  be  welcome.  Let  us  hope  only  that  he  will  not  object  to  being  placed  as  it 
were  *  below  the  salt,'  instead  of  being  seated  with,  his  peers  at  the  more  conspicuous  board 
of  the  '  regulars.'  He  has  deftly  touched  a  fruitful  theme,  at  which  we  have  move  than 
once  liinted  in  this  department  of  the  Knickerbocker. 

THE   IMPUDENCE   OP   THE   FRENCH. 

Keep  your  tempers,  Messieurs ;  we  shall  not  quarrel.  There  is  a  difference  between  Im- 
pudence and  Impertinence.  The  two  words  are  oflen  used  synonymously  by  the  vulgar, 
but  they  are  no  more  alike  than  any  other  two  words  that  begin  with  an  I.  *  When  we  bo- 
hold  an  angel,  not  to  fear  is  to  be  impudent,'  says  Drtden:  '  We  should  avoid  the  imper- 
tinence of  pedants,'  says  Swift.  These  two  great  masters  of  the  English  tongue  have 
well  defined  the  difference  between  the  two  words.  There  is  always  an  air  of  confident 
greatness  about  impudence  that  wins  respect,  and  not  infrequently  success.  Alexander 
was  assiu^dly  the  most  impudent  man  of  his  time ;  so  was  CiESAR ;  so  was  Luther. 
Even  now,  when  half  the  human  race  has  grown  impudent,  we  cannot  but  wonder  at  the 
impudence  of  that  obscure  monk.  Galileo,  too,  was  a  very  impudent  fellow  until  the 
well-bred  '  Rev.  and  dear  Sirs'  of  his  time  taught  him  modesty.  And  Cromwell  !  what 
an  Arch-Impudence  was  he !  And  Napoleon  !  he  put  Impudence  itself  to  the  blush.  And 
have  there  been  no  Impudences  among  us  ?  It  cannot  be  denied  that  our  Fourth-of-July- 
men  made  a  very  impudent  declaration,  to  say  the  least  of  it  But  these  were  all  indivi- 
dual instances.  The  French  are  impudent  as  a  nation.  They  have  no  sense  of  modesty. 
They  insist  that  all  the  world  siiall  eat  French,  drink  French,  talk  French,  dance  FVench, 
and  dress  French.  Did  ever  any  traveller  visit  a  city  or  town  in  any  quarter  of  the  globe 
in  which  a  Frenchman  had  not  set  up  a  restaurant  7  Fannt  Ellsler  was  astonished 
when  she  landed  at  the  American  Hotel,  to  find  that  her  dinner  had  been  prepared  by  a 
Parisian  cook ;  and  yet  she  had  come  over  here  to  show  us  her  French  steps.  Simple  Fanny ! 
How  did  she  think  we  could  live  without  French  cookery,  if  we  could  not  live  without 
French  dancing  ?  What  traveller  has  ever  visited  a  remote  village  that  a  French  modiste 
had  not  visited  before  him  ?  Is  it  possible  to  dine  any  where,  without  having  a  French  biU 
of  fare  thrust  into  your  hand,  and  some  dish  with  hsidla  under  your  nose !  Is  thefe  a  living 
being  in  any  part  of  the  world  vnlling  to  make  oath  to  having  visited  a  ball-room  er  a 
church  without  encountering  a  French  dress  or  a  French  bonnet!  The  Quakers  cannot; 
they  would  as  soon  wear  scarlet  ribbons  as  any  other  than  French  gloves  and  French 
muslins. 
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Untravelled  New- Yorkers  m  they  walk  thioogh  Broadwmy ,  and  see  the  nimni  of  1 
Grand-this  and  Mons.  Grand-that  'from  Paris,*  over  every  other  ahop-door,  and  He  Ik 
French  shoes,  the  French  gloves,  the  French  chocolate,  the  French  docks,  the  hfHmm,^ 
bon-bonsy  the  bijouterie ^  the  meringues,  the p^ies-de-foi-gras,  in  the  windovfffe,  may  Ihbiktbrt 
the  Gauls  have  marked  us  for  their  '  own  peculiar;'  but  it  k  lo  in  St.  Peteiabnij^  It  as 
in  Constantinople,  'tis  ho  in  lima,  in  the  Baoda  Oiientale,  in  Rio,  in  MiezioOa  in  J 
in  London,  in  Vienna,  in  Boeton,  in  Philadelphia,  in  Grand  Caiio-^  *t is ao  all  over  i 
The  iSorbonne  and  the  Louvre  rule  the  world.  Can  any  body  be  tired,  or  weaiy,  or  dnap- 
ish  T  No.  We  must  be  ennuyeid,  or  blaz^,  otfatigHi,  or  something  ebe  «w*5*w^  in  i.  Dm 
any  lady  ever  give  an  evening  party  ?  No.  Nothing  bat  a  Mtrde.  Are  there  any  mm 
^therings  of  friends  ?  No ;  only  reunions,  b  it  poBuble  to  dance  a  cotUlion  ia  Engbk! 
la  there  any  body  in  New- York  with  euflicient  moial  damage  to  deep  upon  any  thii^Aart 
of  a  French  bed-stead  ?  Is  there  a  chamber-maid  who  w|U  lie  npon  any  thing  les  than  t 
paliaslre  1  Are  there  any  more  fat,  or  {dump,  or  roond,  or  ftdl  people  ?  No.  Even  Falriif 
would  be  inclined  to  embonpoint  if  he  were  alive,  in  theae  daya  of  GalHc  wiHTif  y 
Well  might  Victor  Cousin  and  tlie  rest  of  them  declare  that  the  Fi«nch  were  nocdefeaai 
at  Waterloo.  The  allied  armies  entered  Paris  it  is  tme,  but  they  made  their  Esodoi  it 
slavery.  The  English, Germans  and  Russianswent  hoBDe  fiom  Fkanoa  -»*"*nrM att 
French  fashions,  and  not  a  soul  of  them  has  dared  to  aaert  hit  independence  ainea. 

We  arc  by  no  means  sure  that  French  cookery  has  not  .done  more  to  pceaeifo  die  pna 
of  Europe,  during  the  last  twenty  years,  than  all  other  caasea  pot  together.  It  ta  iafOH* 
bic  to  tliink  of  a  war  with  France.  Tlie  mind  staggers  mider  the  aoppoaitidoMi  etm  of  Ae 
nations  of  the  earth  deprived  of  French  bon^nms.  hnagine  die  commeroe  with  Voan 
suspended  !  Who  would  perfume  us?  who  feast  us  ?  who  dreM  nat  ^^lere  wooU  m 
gloves  come  from  ?  what  should  we  do  for  slippers !  how  should  we  be  off  for  aoap  !  Widi 
there  be  any  more  ribbons!  anymore  brandy  fruits  t  anymore  merii^giiea  t  WBfmm 
chocolate !  Where  should  we  look  for  another  Blancakd,  another  FA0TE]>GoiyiAm! 
Would  there  be  any  more  dancing  ?  any  more  &shions  ?  any  more  any  thiw^  {  *i^  tm 
MysUres  de  Paris  nubudy  knows  any  thing  about  but  the  Parinana  thomariUiia,  and  Ihif 
are  too  cunning  to  pronounce  their  open  sesame  loud  en.oagh  to  be  heard  by  the  nat  if  da 
world.  How  Uke  gudgeons  we  all  snapped  at  the  bait  of  Eugens  Sum !  Bat  flw  Ih^ 
ries  of  Paris  are  wTitten  in  a  kind  of  Parisian  Coptic,  which  none  .bat  the  hniaa  €■ 
read. 

Tlic  English  cat,  or  at  least  a  portion  of  them  do,  and  they  cook,  but  who  ever  hearid 
an  English  eating-house,  or  of  an  English  cook!  We  have  heaid  oC  0oi.i.t^  dbophoH^ 
biit  its  reputation  was  gained  by  the  quality  of  its  guests  rather  than  the  Bieritof  iteaMfe 
For  aught  the  world  knows  to  the  contrary,  there  is  not  an  eating-booae  fai  any  of  Iha  Bb» 
pean  capitals  >>eside  Paris.  But  every  body  knonm  the  namea,  the  Bitaatkm»  and  oiea  Ai 
carte  dujour  of  at  least  a,  dozen  restaurants  in  the  French  capital  wllhoat  oyer  hav^laa 
there.  The  *  Rocher'  is  as  well  known  as.the  Rock  of  GibiaUar,  and  Tevy  f>J  CUlMi 
have  reputations  as  extended  as  those  of.Guizot  and  Theiia.  Vatel  la  laoia  ^im&m  ite 
Vattel,  and  the  cock  will  doi^tless  be  remembered  when  the  pfaUqaophar  fa  Anolia:  fa 
will  never  die,  at  least,  while  the  memory  of  Sevignd  Uvea. 

Not  long  since  we  saw  on  a  sign-board,  stock  up  at  the  entianoe  of  a  < 
ner  of  Reade-street  and  Broadway,  *Au  Rochtr  de  Cancale,'  painted  in  ^ 
looking  letters,  with  an  attempt  at  the  representation  of  an  oyater^halL  Mbwfaok  atlfa 
impudence  of  the  thing ;  at  the  Frenchiness  of  it !  Here  we  an  wilh  a«r  riiiiaii'b  B^ 
our  York-rivers,  our  Mill-ponders,  our  Shrewsburyi,and  Blue  pointeia,  a  aldlliii^  wMhif 
either  worth  all  the  shell-fish  that  ever  grew  on  the  Firench  coMt;  and  tl^  Ptepi^B  Mb 
up  his  sign  in  the  midst  of  these  marine  riches,  with  a '  RooHXB  DB  Camcaia  !*  Ho  ate 
nation  could  have  been  guilty  of  such  arrogance.  No  F-ngifat^^w  hMevar  iMd  Aa  lia^ 
rity  to  insult  us  with  an  allusion  to  his  dirty  *  natives.' 

Wliat  would  be  thougiit  of  an  American  who  shoold  have  the  praaamplfan  to  mm  a 
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House  of  Refreshment  in  the  Rue  St  Jacques  or  the  Palais  Ro3^e,  and  announce  to  the 
Parisians  that  he  would  serve  up  for  them  Prince's  Bay  oysters,  fried,  stewed,  roasted  or  in 
the  shell ;  clam  soup,  pumpkin-pies,  waffles,  hoe-cakes  and  slap-jacks,  or  mush-and-milk 
and  buck- wheats  ?  Would  the  most  inquisitive  or  most  vulgar  man  in  France  venture 
within  the  doors  of  a  house  where  such  barbarisms  were  perpetrated  \  But  why  not.  Mon- 
sieur ?  Why  not,  as  well  as  for  us  to  crowd  the  «a2oR«  of  the  Messieurs  who  tempt  us  with 
their  equally  outlandish  carte  d  manner ,  or  who  exclaim  to  us  when  we  enter : 

*MoN  salon  est  toi^ours  gtmi, 
Et  mon  buffet  bien  aMorti, 
Ou  rente  mon  chablis, 
Mes  hnitree,  mes  radie, 
Ainsi  que  mea  sahnis 

De  perdrix : 

Mes  godireaux  au  rui ; 
Mes  tourtes,  mes  hachia; 
Fameox  pAlis,  gros  et  petits ; 
B<suf  au  naturel,  au  coulis; 

Papillotes, 

Gibelotee, 

Matelotes, 

Fines  compotes,'  etc.^  etc 

Why  should  not  we  send  over  some  of  our  Jenninoses  and  Stetbons,  our  Bergalewb 
and  DowNiNGS,  to  repay«our  FVench  friends  for  their  many  favors,  and  instruct  them  in  the 
art  of  making  pumpkin-pies  and  eating  canvass-back  ducks?  The  French  at  present 
know  little  more  about  us  than  that  Doctor  Franklin  made  lightning-rods,  and  that 
Cooper  Elites  Indian  novels.  They  eat  notliing  that  we  raise,  they  wear  notl^ng  that 
we  make,  they  adopt  none  of  our  fashions,  they  use  none  of  our  phrases.  You  would  look 
in  vain  in  the  carte  of  any  restaurateur  in  Paris  for  such  delicacies  as  apple-dumplings  or 
corn-bread,  and  you  might  call  in  a  Parisian  cafS  until  you  were  hoarse,  for  a  *  cobbler'  or 
a  julep,  without  getting  either.  Yet  our  uppish  people  will  eat  nothing,  drink  nothing, 
wear  notliing  that  is  not  French.  We  have  been  told  of  certain  brokers  in  Wall-street 
who  import  even  their  desserts  from  Paris ;  not  their  deserts^  my  friend,  for  the  guillotine 
is  the  only  French  thing  which  wc  do  n't  imitate  or  import  No  wine  is  fit  for  our  tables 
without  the  prefix  of  a  chateau  something ;  every  thing  that  is  composed  of  wool  is  some- 
thing  de  lavte,  and  all  our  clothes  are  made  of  drap  de  this  or  drop  de  that 

But  let  us  not  paint  our  Gsdlic  fhends  a  shade  darker  than  they  deserve.  They  have 
taught  us  the  use  of  napkins  and  silver  forks ;  they  give  us  the  best  perfumery  in  the  world, 
and  make  the  best  gravies  for  our  meats.  What  is  the  privilege  of  vvriting  the  songs  of  a 
nation,  compared  with  the  privilege  of  setting  its  feshions?  The  supremacy  of  the  French 
in  all  matters  of  taste  is  not  the  effect  of  accident  Why  do  they  rule  the  world  by  their 
elegancies  ?  There  is  a  philosophy  in  these  things,  as  well  as  in  every  thing  else,  which 
is  worthy  of  grave  consideration. 

The  secret  of  French  authority  lies  in  the  simple  truth  that  they  count  every  thing  wortliy 
of  being  well  done  which  is  worth  doing  at  all.  We  have  grades  of  usefulness.  Not  wo 
with  them.  Whether  they  make  a  pAt^  or  build  a  palace,  it  is  a  grave  matter;  and  the 
consequence  is,  that  their  put^  as  well  as  their  palaces  excel  those  of  the  other  kingdoms 
of  Europe.  The  Louvre  is  as  much  superior  to  Buckingham  Palace  as  a  Charlotte-Russe 
is  to  a  Yorkshire  pudding.  Cookery  and  Architecture  are  the  fhst  arts  practised  by  man- 
khul,  and  the  last  in  which  they  arrive  at  perfection.  The  French  excel  all  other  nations 
in  butlu  The  condition  of  one  art  might  be  ascertained  with  precision  by  examining  the 
state  of  the  other  in  any  part  of  the  world,  or  in  any  age.  When  cooks  served  up  pastry 
with  peacoeks'  tails  sticking  out  of  the  top  crast,  architects  built  gothic  churches  and 
campanile  towers.  Penaultand  Vatel  ornamented  the  same  age.  One  built  a  palace  and 
the  other  cooked  a  dinner,  and  they  are  both  immortal.  It  would  be  no  diflicult  matter 
to  guess  at  Uie  extravagance  and  unhealtfainess  of  our  kitchens,  from  a  glance  at  our  Ex- 
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change  and  Custom  House.  The  ponderous  marUe  and  gmniia  Iwwiiliw  In  I 
less  Btnictures  have  their  correspondents  in  many  a  lump  of  indigeadbla  Cm 
bizarreterie  of  the  new  Trinity  Church  have  their  correspondaiitB  in  HMajr  a  li 
poeed  of  macaronis  and  cocoannt  candies. 

We  have  grades  of  usefalness,  but  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  discover  the  | 
vrliich  our  scale  of  respect  is  graduated :  money  is  not  always  the  teat  of  nmit;  it  iMiaHi 
how  you  get  it.  If  you  earn  it  yourself,  it  will  not  entitle  you  to  half  tbo  Wi|wct  It  .wonUV 
your  fiither  or  grandfather  earned  it  for  3rou.  Any  occupatioa  which  aoib  the  faends  or  thi 
clothes,  is  looked  upon  with  disfavor  by  the  upper  classes.  A  broker  wbo  never  does  taf 
thing  that  is  either  useful  or  ornamental,  grows  nothing,  invents  nochiiy»  immmgtwtmm  nochmf ; 
who  instructs  nobody,  amuses  nobody,  enriches  nobody;  who  leaves  the  vrarid  in  thi 
same  condition  that  he  found  it,  may  be  called  a  gentleman,  visit  in  tfas  fimt  GircleB«  hsm 
those  mysterious  letters,  s.  s.  Q.,  written  after  his  name,  and  if  be  Is  licb^  will  be  rieetad  a 
member  of  more  societies  than  will  be  agreeable  to  him.  But  a  wigwniBker  wiio  hsi  is- 
vented  a  new  spring  for  a  toupte,  or  a  new  dye  for  the  hair,  and  thereby  leally  dme  niih 
kind  a  service,  could  no  more  get  into  the  first  circles  with  us  than  he  cMNiId  go  to  bsawi^ 
like  Mahomet,  on  tlie  back  of  an  ass.  Shoemakeis'  wives  and  bakeis*  dai^faten  an 
people  of  whose  acquaintance  nobody  ever  speaks  boastingly.  I  oooe  knew  the  ne|Aiif 
of  a  barber  who  always  blushed  when  liis  uncle  was  named  in  Ins  bearing:  Boi  as 
attorney's  lady,  or  a  banker's  daughter,  are  often  paraded  in  an  oetentatioiis  i 
one  by  their  friends,  and  I  have  never  known  the  nephew  of  *a' 
business  is  to  take  people's  lives,  blush  at  the  profession  of  his-  relative,  ft  eeanot  hi 
expected  that  men  will  labor  in  callings  that  gain  them  only  the  contempt  of  their  ns|^ 
bors;  and  therefore  while  it  is  accounted  disgraceful  among  as  to  do  any  thii^  ftslii 
useful,  we  munt  be  content  to  remain  dependent  upon  any  people  who  have  maie  seme  ii 
regard  to  this  matter  than  ourselves. 

We  are  very  well  aware  that  shoemakers  and  pastry-cooks  are  not  die  kind  of  | 
who  compose  the  French  court ;  but  there  can  be  no  denial  of  the  &ct  that  ^'■>"*m'n  I 
of  artisans  are  treated  by  the  French  people  with  a  greater  degree  of  ranpoct  thea  ttay 
are  with  us.  Very  difi^rent  from  the  dogged  surliness  of  an  Engttshman,  or  die  wb» 
cares-for-you  manner  of  our  own  countrymen,  is  the  air  of  conseioaa  self-ranpoct  of  oaMah 
classes  of  French  tradesmen.  In  the  present  condition  of  our  society,  we  bold  it  to  ba 
among  Uie  impossible  things  to  make  a  decent  pastry-cook  out  of  an  American  eilisea,  or 
a  decent  citizen  out  of  a  pastry-cook.  But  is  there  any  good  reason  wliy  we  should  not  I 
Do  not  pastry-cooks  contribute  as  much  toward  human  hiqiipinesB  as  sogarwiefinen  or  tah 
porters  of  molasses  ?  Should  you  not  feel  as  well  disposed  toward  the  indlvMual  wbo  hai 
made  a  meringue  to  yoiu*  liking,  as  toward  him  who  had  imported  the  matarilds  of  ^ 
it  was  composed  ?  The  King  of  the  French  seats  artists  at  his  dinner-tattle,  I 
*  legion  of  honor'  upon  them ;  payv  them  liberally  for  their  woriu,  and  aettlei  pendoM 
upon  them.  Artists  with  us,  as  artists,  do  not  often  find  their  way  into  our  upper  drdss; 
if  they  arc  respectable  in  their  habits  and  associates,  they  are  rather  ooonteiiaiwed  flv 
their  rc8])ectability  tlian  noticed  for  their  genius.  We  know  a  wfalskey-diiiillsr  wte 
refused  his  daughter  to  a  portrait-painter,  unless  he  would  abandon  his  jsiiBisskM  ;  aiaiply 
because  it  was  a  low  calling. 

It  is  very  common  with  us  to  call  the  French  triflers ;  but  it  Is  one  of  the  anny  baA 
habits  wliich  we  have  inherited  fhnn  the  English,  and  the  sooner  we  flee  oonelves  floi. 
it,  the  better  will  it  be  for  us.  We  shall  never  be  ambltknii  to  eicel  a  peopfe  wbaat  we 
pretend  to  despise.  If  doing  small  things  well  be  trifling,  then  the  FVench  are  1 
what  must  we  call  them  for  their  great  works  t  There  is  no  art,  no  i 
of  learning  in  which  the  E^Iish  excel  them.  Tliey  are  die  best  architeelB  in  ] 
best  physicians ;  the  best  chemists,  the  best  astronomen.  They  have  cot  off  the  bead  «f 
one  king  and  banished  another;  what  more  have  the  Englirii  done?  '  Bat  fBtmf  eaa  aflM 
to  be  ctdled  any  thing:  they  sot  the  fashions  of  the  whole  worid.    Qoaen  VidmmiA  la  m 
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much  a  subject  of  Louis  Philippe  in  her  diesB  as  any  lady  in  France.    With  all  her  im- 
menie  territory,  her  great  authority,  she  cannot  change  the  fashion  of  a  bonnet. 

The  difierence  between  French  and  English  art  is  as  great  as  the  difierenee  between 
the  Louvre  and  the  National  Gallery  in  Trafalgar  Square ;  and  about  the  same  relative 
difierence  prevails  with  regard  to  us.  At  the  last  exhibition  of  the  Louvre  there  were  four 
thousand  paintings  oflered ;  at  the  last  exhibition  of  the  National  Academy  there  were 
about  four  hundred.  This  is  not  a  very  correct  method  of  judging  of  the  artistic  excellence 
of  a  nation,  but  it  is  not  far  from  correct  in  this  case.  u.  F. 


A  Picture  by  Murillo. — The  time  has  yet  to  arrive  when  Uie  march  of  empire 
westward  will  bring  in  its  tram  our  portion  of  those  chef  d^oeuvres  of  painting  and  sculp- 
ture which  adorn  the  princely  palaces  of  Europe,  and  confer  distinction  upon  the  possessors 
of  wealth  and  taste  in  humbler  abodes.  To  us,  who  have  never  visited  those  miracles  of 
art,  the  sight  of  one  of  them  is  too  gratifying  to  be  passed  over  without  imparting  a  share  of 
the  pleasure  to  our  less  fortunate  readers.  For  the  first  time  in  our  lives,  we  have  enjoyed 
the  delight  of  seeing  at  the  house  of  a  friend  one  of  the  gmnd  pictures  of  Murillo,  which  was 
obtained  by  a  distinguished  connoisseur  at  Lima,  in  1828,  from  the  cloister  of  an  ok!  convent, 
where  it  had  hung  for  countless  years  in  ignoble  secluidon.  ■  It  had  probably  been  brought 
from  Spain  during  the  life-time  of  the  painter,  as  it  is  not  described  by  any  of  his  biogra- 
phers, who  have  carefully  enumerated  the  works  of  his  pencil.  This  idea  is  strengthened 
by  the  fact  of  his  having  inscribed  his  name  upon  the  picture,  which  is  not  to  be  found 
upon  any  of  his  master-pieces  at  Madrid  and  Seville.  Although  it  has  not  escaped  the  inju- 
ries of  time  and  ignomnce,  it  appears  to  have  had  the  rare  good  fortune  never  to  have 
passed  through  the  hands  of  a  restorer  or  scourer :  the  whole  eflfect  of  its  magical  colouring 
remains  unobecured,  except  a  few  touches  of  the  brush  of  some  dauber,  who  lias  tried  the 
experiment  of  adding  freshness  to  the  rose. 

The  subject  of  it  is  the  Holy  Family,  of  life-size.  Saint  Joseph  is  seen  in  the  back- 
ground, with  the  infant  Saviour  in  his  arms,  presenting  him  to  his  mother,  who  is  kneeling 
with  extended  hands  to  receive  the  precious  burthen  of  love.  Like  most  of  his  great  scrip- 
tural pictures,  the  composition  is  simple  and  natural,  exhibiting  a  fiuniliar  scene  in  domestic 
life,  elevated  by  expression,  and  ennobled  by  beauty.  The  Saint's  &ce,  which  is  of  the  true 
Andalusian  type,  is  fraught  with  benignity,  as  he  graciously  inclines  toward  the  mother, 
with  the  infant  resting  tenderly  in  his  hands  as  if  supported  by  a  bed  of  down.  Nothing 
can  surpass  the  graceful  figure  and  attitude  of  the  mother,  whose  features  are  literally  over- 
flowing vAxh  maternal  aflection,  while  she  caressingly  holds  out  her  hands  to  receive  her 
son.  But  the  charm  of  the  picture  is  the  in&nt  Deitt  himflelf,  upon  whom  the  painter  has 
lavished  his  art,  and  poured  forth  the  inspimtion  of  his  genius.  His  position  forms  the 
centre  of  the  group,  and  instantly  arrests  the  attention  and  commands  the  admiration  of  the 
spectator.  He  looks  as  if  just  awakened  from  a  deep  slumber ;  liis  eye-lids  are  tinged  with 
red,  and  the  motion  of  his  limbs  betokens  the  sudden  consciousness  of  suspended  existence ; 
his  playful  smiling  features  are  radiant  with  joy  at  recognizing  his  mother,  toward  whom 
his  hands  are  invitingly  opened.  His  figure  is  foreshortened,  and  to  such  a  degree  that  his 
legs  are  out  of  the  canvass,  instinct  with  life  and  motion.  His  flesh  has  the  plumpness  and 
transparency  of  perfect  health,  flushed  with  roseate  tints ;  his  appearance  denotes  a  cliild 
of  nine  or  ten  months  old,  but  without  that  expression  of  premature  intelligence  by  which 
the  infant  Saviour  is  distinguished  in  the  pictures  of  Raphael.  He  is,  in  short,  just  one  of 
those  angelic  creatures  fresh  from  the  liands  of  the  Creator,  oftener  found  in  the  cradfes  of 
peasants  tlian  of  princes.  The  liands  and  feet  of  all  the  figures  are  painted  with  warmth, 
and  with  such  sun-light  transparency,  that  the  ruddy  current  seems  actually  counting  be- 
neath the  skin.    Indeed  the  whole  tone  of  the  picture  is  so  life-like,  that  for  the  moment 
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we  cease  believing  it  to  be  an  illusion  of  Ugfata  and  thadowa  nOBCted  upon  fnTiw  All 
the  draperies  are  large  and  flowing,  and  broadly  touched :  that  of  the  infiuit  k  a  faaiBDa 
white ;  the  saint's  is  sombre ;  the  mother's  ib  of  that  violet  tint»  aaid  to  be  pecnliw  lo  Xi- 
RILLO,  styled  by  the  French,  lie  de  vitu 

■  In  the  grand  compositions  of  IUpuael,  we  often  see  the  acton  grouped  into  a  pyniniU 
form.  In  this  of  Murillo,  they  present  a  diagonal  line;  extending  fiom  the  head  of  At 
Saint  to  tliat  of  the  mother,  and  down  to  a  pannier  in  the  comer  of  the  pictorey  wfaicbeOB' 
tains  her  needle-work  attached  to  a  cushion  in  the  Spamsh  faahion.  At  her  fiset  a  HnU 
dog  is  seated,  of  the  Mexican  race,  which  appears  alive.  Saint  Joeeph  k  r^nV»d  in  sbudow, 
and  fornut  the  second  plan  of  the  picture.  Behind  him  are  suspended  ■ome  of  the  inqde* 
ments  of  his  humble  trade. 

The  fjEime  of  Murillo  out  of  his  native  country,  has  risen  within  these  last  ten  or  fifken 
years  to  the  highest  rank,  and  his  historical  pictures  aie  now  rlnnaod  with  th^^ft  oC  ^ 
greatest  roasters  of  the  Italian  scliool :  as  a  colorist  he  is  admitted  to  stand  ivitfaoai  a  linL 
Tliis  sudden  extension  of  his  merits  \b  in  some  degree  owing  to  the  cheap  aninhirinn  of 
eightof  his  finest  works  by  Marehal  Soult,  when  he  was  NAPOLEO^'e  goreroor  of  AndilB- 
Kia.  These  pictures  have  been  seen  and  admired  by  all  the  world  in  Park.  Tweof  thea, 
Uie  Return  of  the  Prodigal  Son,  and  Abraham  Receiving  the  Angela,  have  pnisrd  fimik 
gallery  of  the  illustrious  Marshal  to  that  of  the  Duke  of  Sutherland,  ibr  a  imii\i[\\Um 
The  fine  collection  of  pictures  of  tlie  Spanish  schools,  purchased  by  Baron  TViylor  for  Loin 
PuiLipPE,  and  now  exhibited  in  the  liouvre,  has  contributed  to  the  same  eflSect.  It  < 
MuRiLLo's  Virgin  de  la  Faxa,  a  perfect  master-piece  of  coloring,  which  cost .« 
and  tliirty  thousand  frames. 

None  of  his  great  compoedtions  are  taken  from  profane  history  or  mythology.  He  miii 
a  maimer  interdicted  from  using  subjects  derived  from  those  copious  sourvMs,  by  a  decRe 
of  tiie  Holy  In(}uisitioii  of  Andalusia,  which  prohibited  painters  and  sculptars,  tinder  tk 
penalties  of  fine  and  excommiuiication,  from  displaying  in  their  works  an^lasctvioia  or 
naked  images.  His  landscapes  and  flower-girls  are  painted  in  the  highest  style  of  bea^; 
and  liis  beggars  have  never  been  excelled  in  all  the  loathsome  attributes  of  misery  lai 
disease.  The  fact  of  his  never  having  been  out  of  Ids  native  country,  cUsposrd  criiisiB 
believe  tliat  his  works  must  be  deficient  in  that  highest  order  of  merit  ivhich  exdoantf 
belongs  to  tlie  classic  schools  of  Italy :  they  would  not  admit  that  species  of  rrfr^Vh"^ 
wliich  knew  how  to  adapt  the  highest  subjects  of  art  to  the  unlearned.  Yet  such  nw 
MuRiLLo's  influence  over  the  human  heart,  that  liis  genius  enabled  him  to  embellish  truh, 
and  to  present  it  with  all  its  graces  and  attractions  to  the  understandings  of  all  those  wk 
are  endowed  with  an  innate  love  of  tlie  beautiful.  His  pictures,  like  Gray^  ^3egy  in  a  Cam- 
try  Church-yard,  may  with  etpial  truth  be  said  *  to  abound  in  images  which  fiml  a  aunw 
in  every  mind,  and  wltti  sentiments  to  which  every  bosom  returns  an  echo.' 

It  is  true  that  there  is  notliing  academic  to  be  found  in  his  groups ;  no  mysterious  aDesoiy; 
no  theatrical  display  of  the  passions ;  very  little  of  wliat  is  more  talked  of  than  undenlood, 
the  beau-ideal.  Nevertheless,  he  is  always  original,  and  never  vulgar  ;  hk  drnwo^  ii 
nearly  faultless;  lus  compositions  are  instantly  felt  and  understood  by  all  who  have  nsd 
tlie  Scriptures,  becaui«e  they  convey  to  tlie  mind  more  of  the  evangelical  character  and 
attributes  of  Cliri:<tianity  than  those  of  any  other  painter.  On  this  subject  some  Tery  di» 
racteristic  remarks  are  mode  by  the  late  Sir  David  Wilkie,  in  his  letters  fiom  JeriMelna* 

'  IDs  Madonnoft,  his  saints,  and  even  his  Saviours,  have  the  Spanish  cast ;  all  hk  filgniv 
are  probably  portraits,  and  all  his  forms  liave  a  national  peculiarity  of  air,  haWt,,  and 
coiuiteiianoc ;  and  although  he  oAen  ado])ts  a  beautiful  exprossian  of  nature,  there  k  gns* 
rally  a  peasant-like  simplicity  in  his  ideas.  He  gives  occasional  instances  of  great  sob 
limity  of  exjire^ion,  but  it  is  a  sublimity  which  neither  forces  nor  enlarges  imtore :  traA 
and  simplicity  are  never  out  of  sight.    It  is  what  the  painter  sees,  not  what  he  coiieeiTCS, 

*  Srr  letter  to  WUJ.IAM  CojLLiNs,  l^\n  VoL  3.,  p.  434;  Aixmr  dunfiiRHUi^  Life  sf  8k  Ds- 

viD  Wilkie. 
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which  is  presented  to  you.  Herem  he  is  distiiiguiahed  from  his  prooeptor  Vblasquez. 
That  great  master,  by  his  courtly  habits  of  intercourse,  contracted  a  more  proud  and  swell- 
ing character,  to  which  the  simple  and  chaste  pencil  of  Mukillo  never  sought  to  aspire. 
A  plain  and  pensive  cast,  sweetly  attempered  by  humility  and  benevolence,  marks  his  can- 
vass ;  and  on  other  occasions,  where  he  is  necessarily  impassioned  or  inflamed,  it  is  the  zeal 
of  devotion,  the  influx  of  pious  inspiration,  and  never  the  guilty  passions  which  he  exhibits. 
In  short,  from  what  he  sees,  he  separates  from  what  he  feek,  and  has  within  himself  the 
counter-types  of  almost  every  object  he  describes.' 

If  it  be  true,  (says  his  biographer,  Be&mudez,)  that  painters  put  their  own  portraits  in 
their  works,  that  is  to  say,  that  tliey  exhibit  their  own  genius,  their  propensities,  affec- 
tions, and  the  dispositions  of  their  minds  in  them,  the  pictures  of  Murillo  bear  a  great 
analogy  to  his  virtues,  and  the  gentleness  of  liis  character.  He  was  distinguished  above 
all  otliers  of  his  profession  by  the  mildness  with  which  he  instructed  his  pupils ;  by  the  urba- 
nity with  which  he  treated  his  rivals;  by  the  humility  with  which  he  excused  himself  from 
becoming  the  painter  of  the  Camara  to  Charles  the  Second,  which  was  offered  to  him  by 
the  court ;  and  for  the  charity  with  which  he  distributed  the  most  liberal  alms  to  the  poor, 
who  afterward  deplored  his  death.  But  those  who  were  most  affected  by  it  were  his  be- 
loved scholars,  who,  overwhelmed  with  grief  and  anguish,  could  find  no  consolation  for 
the  loss  of  a  father  who  loved  them  most  dearly ;  of  a  master  who  instructed  them  with  the 
utmost  kindness,  and  of  a  protector  who  eneouraged  them  by  giving  to  each  such  portions  of 
employment  as  enabled  them  to  maintain  themselves.  This  afiectionate  tribute  po  the 
character  of  Murillo,  must  recall  to  the  minds  of  our  readers  that  be^i^tifid  passage  in 
the  letter  of  Baldassare  Castiglione  to  his  brother,  which  is  said  to  express  the  feelings 
of  all  the  artists  in  Rome  upon  the  death  of  his  friend  Raphael  :  '  Ma  non  mi  pare  esser  a 
Roma,  i)erchd  non  vi  6  piu  il  mio  poveretto  Raffaello.* 

Murillo  was  l)om  at  Magdalena,  near  Seville,  on  the  first  day  of  January,  1618,  and 
died  on  the  tlard  of  April,  1682.  He  was  buried  in  the  church  of  Santa  Cruz  at  Seville. 
The  immediate  cause  of  his  death,  although  he  had  long  been  worn  out  by  the  anguish  of 
his  infirmities,  was  a  fall  from  a  seafibld  wliile  he  was  painting  Uie  Marriage  of  Saint  Cath- 
arine for  the  Convent  of  Capuchins  at  Cadiz.  Notwithstanding  the  many  pictures  which 
he  painted,  he  died  possessed  of  only  a  few  rials,  and  some  property  which  he  had  acquired 
by  his  wife. 


Grossip  WITH  Readers  and  Correspondents. — We  would  respectftilly  ask  the  reader's 
attention  to  the  advertisement  of  the  *  Knickerbocker  LQfrary*  on  the  second  page  of  the 
cover  of  the  present  number.  '  Our  best  exertions  shall  not  be  wanting*  to  make  the  series 
all  that  the  publishers  hope  for  it  That  the  materiel  is  good,  our  readers,  we  think,  need 
not  be  informed.  Tlie  plan  has  been  cordially  welcomed  by  the  press,  with  a  single 
exception ;  and  in  that,  the  quo  antmo  was  so  apparent  as  to  neutralize  the  slur  intended 
by  the  writer.  We  fihall  be  enabled  to  secure  the  earliest  literary  rarities  on  both  sides 
of  the  water  for  the  *  Knickerbocker  library,'  and  the  style  in  which  they  will  be  pre- 
sented will  be  unsur])assed.  •  •  •  We  lament  in  the  recent  death  of  Willis  Gatlord^ 
the  loss  of  a  beloved  relative,  who  was  our  elder  companion  in  childhood  and  youth, 
and  our  faithfrd  friend  and  correspondent,  to  the  close  of  his  useftil  and  honored  life.  Mr. 
Gaylord  died  at  his  beautiful  residence  of  Limerock  Farm,  Onondaga  county,  <m  the 
27th  ultimo,  after  a  brief  illness.  *  Few  men,'  says  the  AJbany  Argiu,  *  were  better  known 
throughout  the  agricultural  community  than  Mr.  Gatlord.  He  was  for  many  yean  one 
of  the  editors  of '  The  Genesee  Farmer,'  and  since  the  death  of  Judge  Buel,  has  baen  the 
senior  editor  of '  The  Cultivator.'  As  an  agricultural  writer,  it  is  not  too  much  te  My,  that 
his  equal  is  not  left  to  mourn  his  loss.    He  was  also  favorably  known  by  his  contributions  to 
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our  litfrary  and  hicicntinc  jourimlf>.  He  was  (iiHtiii!;iib>lio(l  an  a  ^^'arm-heartMl  philontliTO- 
pwt,  anil  few  men  have  more  largely  benelitled  the  community  by  tlieir  labon:.  Hi* 
social  virtues  encL'arcil  him  warmly  to  all  by  whom  he  wa^  known.  In  the  pathetic  Uii- 
piiagc  of  one  hy  whom  the  intelligence  of  Win  death  is  communicated,  he  waa  tnily  'trj^ 
friend  of  the  fanner— the  friend  of  humanity.'  We  have  the  proceedings  of  a  meelinffirf 
the  New-York  Acriculiural  Society,  held  in  th»*  State-IlouHC  at  Albany,  on  recei\wib> 
intelligence  of  the  death  of  Mr.  (iAVLoan.  The  Presi<lent,  John  P.  Beekx \n,  Ei«i..  cf 
Coluiuhia  r.oiiuty,  pa.-!«<-d  a  high  and  desrned  eulogium  uiwn  the  character  of  the  Jr- 
ceased.  'The  judirm^nt  of  evi-ry  inlelligent  farmer  in  the  State,*  he  ob«ervei],  'will  ^:- 
pjMuid  to  th«'  nsserlion  that  to  no  man  whatever,  excepting  perhape  Judi^e  Buel.  i«fhe 
agticnlture  of  the  Stat*'  m«»n>  indebtetl  than  to  Mr.  (i.vylord.  For  niyi^elf,  I  can  declan 
in  all  sincerity  that  there  is  no  man  whose  wrilinirfl  cauwd  within  me  a  grrealer  define  i-« 
be  honori'd  with  a  p^rs(»nal  acfpiaintaiic*.  The  character  of  Wir.Lis  CiAYL0Ri>wa.*in 
all  re>})t?cti«  what  might  be  rxin-cti-d  f.^m  his  writings;  b«-iievoient, enlightened, elevated; 
yet  plain,  practical,  unassuming.  Kver>'  day  of  hLs  useful  life  waH  marked,  not  merely  by 
the  exercLse  of  Ids  versatile  talent:*  on  the  multifarious  HubjecUi  enibmctfd  by  agriculiuw 
and  Uie  domesii<-  arts,  but  by  the  acipiisition  and  pnimulgalion  of  knowledge  in  llie  wid* 
range  of  f>cience.'  He  was  coniiiilly  e^te<Mned  by  all  who  knew  him ;  he  liad  not  an  enemy 
in  the  world.  Hon.  (.'ai.vin  Hubiiard,  of  tlw  liegislature,  ofl^red  re^olutionii  in  tettini'^nf 
of  the  deep  regret  which  the  death  of  Mr.  (iaylord  liad  created  in  the  public  mind.n^iie^ 
of  which  were  orderi*d  to  be  tr.in>nuTted  to  the  relatives  of  the  deceased  ;  aAer  which. ai 
a  token  of  ri  sjieit  to  his  nu'UH)r\-,  the  mi*eliiiir  wa.*«  ndjoumed.  '  A  Hchular.  agentienian,  x 
christian,  a  friend  of  man,  Mr.  (iAVi.oKi)  livi-d  imiven«ally  h»?loved,  and  died  univerially 
lamented.'  •  •  •  It  lias  bet-n  assumed  lately  by  c«*rtain  of  the  )>olitical  and  findn- 
cial  eiKini''S(it'tlie  la:--  .Ni<'ii(»i.vs  J$;i>i>i.i:,  Ksq.,  —  an accomplwiheil  gentleman  and  t^cholar, 
whose  i>en  has  often  enirrtainetl  and  in^l^ucte<l  tlu*  r»*aderRof  this  Magazine  —  that  hehaii 
little  iHJwer  of  siylr,  and  tlial  his  inifUi'ctiial  role  was  a  limited  one.  Notliing  irould  Ir 
farther  fnjm  the  irmh.  That  point  hovv(«v«'r  v/e  art^  not  now  to  dii*cuM>i.  We  merely  wA 
to  a.»-k  the  rea<lcr's  att<'ntion  to  tlip  subjoin«'d  remarks  of  Mr.  Kidulk  upon  the  bewttiiic 
(•in  of  our  Ameri(;an  styl'',  oral  as  well  as  written  :  '  A  cnide  abundance  it*  the  dk<eaw  uf 
our  American  style.  On  tin*,  cummone.ut  topic  of  biif^inecH,  a  speech  Kwells  into  a  declaiot- 
li(»n  —  an  ofUcial  statement  gnjws  to  a  dissertation.  A  discournc  about  any  thini?  mW. 
conlaui  every  thing.  Wf  will  lake  nothing  for  granted.  We  muft  commence  at  the  very 
commencfinenl.  An  ej»t:im»'nl  f«irten  at^res  reproiluce„«  the  whole  discovery  of  America; 
a  dl^cushio/i  about  a  iarill'  or  a  turnpike,  summons  fnmi  their  remotest  cavoK  the  advene 
blasts  of  windy  rhetoric  ;  aiul  on  those  gr»:al  S»TlM)nian  hop?,  known  in  iM>litical  geography 
as  conslilutional  (picMions,  our  ambitious  fluency  often  Ix'gins  with  the  general  deluge,  aiid 
ends  with  it.s  own.  It  is  thus  that  even  the  go(Nl  sense  and  reason  of  sonits  liecome  weari- 
wmie,  whilf,  the  undiM-iplined  taney  of  others  wanders  into  all  the  extravujnuice*  and  llie 
gaudy  phniserilogy  \\hi<h  (li>tl:uriii>h  our  w«'.«.tern  ori'-ntalism.'  Asjiecimen  of  thiw  'orien- 
talism' we  gavf  in  our  la'^t  niimlxT.  Ht-re  is  another  example  of  a  somewhat  kindred 
character.  A  wist.-ni  orator  n'( .  ntly  delivered  him.->elf  o(  it  fnmi  the  siunmit  of  a  sugar* 
maple  stum]>  at  a  lojuiral  br.rl»a<-ur  : 

'  WhaR,  I  >Hy  trhnr,  i.->  iIh:  iiiiii\i(lii:il  \\hii  wniiM  •;ivi>  up  ilio  (ir.*t  foot,  the  first  ouL«iilr  jthndow  oTi 
four  of  till-  Croat  (>ri'>:(iii !  TIutc  aiiit  ii<)  mu-Ii  imlivhtiiu].  Talk  uImiuI  treaty  ocoupittioiui  to  a  roaa- 
try  rivi.-r  which  lh»'  L'riiif  .Viufiiraii  onuU'  Unn  iWw[  I  j-corii  treiifv  iNcupatioii ;  d —  n  treaty  iiccuita- 
lion!  Who  vt:int<  a  pan  •<!  uriow-llmiL',  *oiU.xiil<<  liarhariaui^,'  (ofru  in  cahoot  with  u»,aiid  «harvalikd 
li  pii'co  of  laml  that  ahvavi*  wu<  aii'l  alu:l.v^  will  l)i>  our*?  Noho<ly.  i!$oinc  people  talk  lu  thnufh 
th»'V  Hi.Ti'  afiianl  ul"  Kni'l.tml.  H  hu  ">■  al'i'.inl .'  Have  n'l  wo  lirkrcl  lior  twice,  niul  caii'l  wc  lick  bcr 
UH'"»?  l'i«;k  hi'r!  Vi'.-.'  j-i-l  a-  i-asy  as  a  In  ar  ran  -hj)  ilowii  ii  fr«'tfh-]iCi>U'<l  ^ap||I1g!  Soin>*  ^ktw^' 
foikK  talk  aliiMii  tiii>  ii.ivy  of  F.n<.'liri'l :  Itut  v\  \\n  the  h  -  II  cams  for  the  nuvy  ?  CHhcrs  »ay  that  ^be  u 
till'  mintriiiti  III"  the  ncraii.    Su))pii«iir  «lu'  i-  •  aiiit  wr  thi"  maslrni  of  it?     C.'uift  we  cut  a  ranal  from 

Iho.  Mtfr-isxjjipi  to  till-  Maiiiiiinih  Cavn  (if  Ki-iitiirky,  turn  all  the  water  into  it,  ami  dry  up  the  d d 

«>roan  in  thr<M>  wi>rk.-?  >Vhar  iltrn  would  In;  fin-  iia>y  ?  It  wouhl  lie  no  irkar!  Thei^  never  wonM 
knot  ban  any  Atlantic  ocran  il'it  hail  n't  l)«'i-n  iiir  the  .Mi!!<«i>Aippi,  nor  never  will  bc,aftier  wo've  turn- 
I'd  the  wutcr^i  of  tliut  bii;  tlrink  into  the  Mauiinoth  Cave!     Wiieu  tlint 'a  douc,  ybull  see  all  tbeir 
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■team-thiM  and  tkeir  «ul-«hip«  they  fplurfe  to  much  about,  lying  hif h  and  diy,  floaBderinf  like  to 
many  turtles  left  ashore  at  low  tide.    That's  the  way  well  fix  'em.    TFfte'e  ^ifimrdJ* 

We  have  often  thought,  that  if  the  variom  nmiles  employed  in  the  ScripCmes  were 
thoroughly  understood,  that  their  appositenen  and  beauty  would  be  themes  of  increased 
admiration.  Obser\'e  how  the  latent  meanings  of  the  following  passage  reveal  themselves 
to  the  heart : 

THE       REFINER. 

BT  MOVTOOltS&T. 


'  ZZv  in  likn  a  r(>fin«r'a  fire,  and  lik«  fiiller'i  loap.    And  he  shall  ait  as  a  refiner  and  purifier  of  silver 
and  he  shall  purify  the  eons  of  Levi,  and  purge  them  aa       * "        '     "*  --     ■  -•  — 

the  Lord  sun  offering  in  rightaonsnesa.*— Malaohz  iii.  S,  3. 


and  he  shall  purify  the  sons  of  Levi,  and  purge  them  aa  gold  and  silver,  that  they  may  offer  unto 
'■^-'■--^ «■_.__  1 ._.w^ '—Mai, '"    '  " 


A  FKW  ladies  in  Dublin,  who  often  met  together  to  read  the  Word  of  God,  one  day  occupied  their 
attontion  with  the  passage  now  before  the  eye  of  the  reader.  One  of  the  ladies  expressed  her  opin- 
ion that  *  tho  fuller's  soap  and  the  refiner  of  silver*  were  only  the  tume  image  to  convey  the  same  view 
of  the  sauciifying  influence  of  the  grace  of  Chbxst.  *  No,*  said  another,  *  they  are  not  die  same  image; 
there  IK  something  remarkable  in  the  expression,  'Hk  shall  tit  as  the  refiner  and  purifier  of  silver." 
On  goin;r  into  the  town,  thisludy  called  on  a  silver-smith,  and  desired  to  know  the  process  of  refining  sil- 
ver, which  he  fully  explained  to  her.  'But  do  you  stt,  Sir,'  she  asked,  'while  you  are  refining  V  'Yea, 
Madam,  I  must  sit  with  my  eye  steadly  fixed  on  the  furuHCO}  since  if  the  silver  remain  too  long,  it  is 
sure  to  be  lujured.'  She  at  once  saw  the  beauty  and  comfort  of  the  expression.  Chxist  sees  it  need- 
ful to  put  his  iKiople  iuto  the  Airnace,  but  11b  is  seated  by  thn  side  of  it — His  eye  is  steadily  fixed  on 
tho  work  of  purifying — and  his  wisdom  and  his  love  are  both  engaged  to  do  all  in  the  best  manner 
for  them.  As  the  lady  was  returning  to  her  ft-iends,  to  tell  them  what  she  had  heard,  as  she  turned 
from  the  shop-door,  the  silver-smith  called  her  bock,  and  said,  ho  had  forgotten  one  thin|,  and  that 
was,  he  only  knew  the  process  of  refining  to  be  complete  by  seeing  his  own  image  in  the  sdver. 

When  Christ  sees  his  own  image  in  lus  people,  the  work  of  purifying  is  accomplished. 

It  may  be  added,  that  the  metal  continues  in  a  state  of  agitation,  until  all  impurities  are  thrown  oS, 
and  then  it  becomes  quite  still ;  a  circumstance  which  heightens  the  analogy  of  the  case ;  for  how 

*  Sweet  to  be  passive  in  His  hand. 
And  know  no  will  hut  Bie!' 

Does  *  M.'  well  to  be  angry  ?  We  *  referred  publicly'  to  his  query  touching  our  choice 
of  proee  or  poetry,  at  his  own  request,  in  a  playful,  but  certainly  not  in  an  intentionally  *  of- 
fenfiive*  manner.  And  now,  a  *  good  that  was  intended  us'  is  clean  gone  forever !  Very 
well — we  must  submit,  with  what  grace  we  may.'  *  My  'spccted  bredren,'  said  a  venerable 
colored  clerg3rman,  on  a  recent  occasion, '  blessed  am  dat  man  dat  'speets  noCh'n,  'cauw  he 
an't  gwine  to  be  disappointed !'  We  solace  ourselves  with  tliis  scrap  of  EthiopiBn  phi- 
losophy. •  •  •  The  experiments  alluded  to  below,  in  the  happiest  vein  of  the  amonng 
*  Charcoal-Sketcher'  of  PhiladeJphia,  have  been  frequently  tried  in  this  city,  we  midentand, 
bat  with  very  infrequent  success.  Pulling  teeth  while  the  patient  is  asleep  is  not '  practiaed 
to  a  very  great  extent  in  Ods  community ;'  for  no  sooner  is  the  glittering  instnxment  of 
torture  *  placed  in  communication'  with  the  jaw,  than  it  is  found  to  '  disturb  the  Meoneric 
function'  to  an  extraordinary  degree : 

'  Makt  who  would  be  valiant  in  battle,  turn  pale  at  sight  of  the  dentist's  chair.  To  stand  up  to  be 
shot  at  in  a  duel  is  unpleasant  to  the  nerves,  and  to  storm  a  breach  requires  a  considerable  modieui 
of  determination ;  but  to  pull  the  dentist's  bell  and  not  to  run  away ;  to  walk  boldly  in  and  not  to  re- 
quest a  postponement,  Uiourh  it  gaius  one  no  laurehi  and  probably  would  not  help  to  secure  a  politieal 
nomination  on  the  score  of  heroiem,  is  pure  unadulterated  valor ;  intrinsic — deriving  no  aid  tnm 
association  or  example ;  nothing  from  the  instinct  of  discipline  or  the  thirst  for  glory.  In  enconnter- 
ing  other  dangers,  there  is  a  large  hope,  too,  of  impunity.  An  expectation  of  survival,  a  f<Hid  tnirt  Co 
be  with  the  unhurt,  always  exists.  But  here,  in  that  morocco  throne,  so  grotesque,  so  myitical,  so 
strange  in  all  its  aspects ;  your  mouth  wide  open  and  your  head  thrown  back — ^what  hope  can  there 
be?  To  be  hurt  is  an  inevitable  thing.  We  are  in  the  clutches  of  a  fate,  and  must  realise  our  mortal 
frailty.  To  march  to  this  with  a  whistle  {  aeiUicr  to  kick  the  smaller  dogs  on  our  route,  nor  to  thnut 
little  children  aside  spitefully ;  to  take  our  usual  interest  in  the  occurrences  of  the  street  as  we  pass 
along  to  execution ;  to  laugh,  to  jest,  to  talk  of  the  weather  with  the  identical  man  as  he  ratUaa  his 
glittering  instruments  and  smiles  upon  their  brightness ;  to  shake  hands  with  him  and  to  malce  a  tol- 
erablo  pretence  of  being  glad  to  see  him,  is  an  elfor^  though  we  mayhave  never  encountered  a  war, 
equal  to  that  which  wears  medals  and  puu  pensions  in  its  pocket.  There  is  some  comfort,  hofvever, 
to  the  afilicted  in  the  fact  that  there  have  been  of  late  symptoms  of  a  combination  of  animal  magne- 
tism with  dentistry,  which  affords  a  gleaiu  of  consolation.  The  exhibitors  in  New-Tork  fl«qneat^ 
have  teeth  extracted  firom  mesmerisnd  patients,  to  prove  that  in  many  cases  they  are  inseniible  le 
pain— a  thing  which  has  been  done  very  often  in  private  in  this  city,  and  in  many  initaaces  with 
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coiapletc  succi.>s.>i.  What  n  «-iin>(>  for  rt^jdiriiif?  woulrl  it  hit  then,  if  the  proper  degree  of  *  impr^<«i- 
bility'  wen;  trrnornl  with  tho^e  who  \\:\\v  fiiliuir  :iiiii  n-rnvint  tenth, thiit  thp  dentiift  aod  his  maffn-ri^T 
miffht  be  OUR  ami  iiulivioihlc  )  Sursrcry  in  ull  it«  hrauchrs  woiihl  !»o  liRiiefittcd  by  the  said*'  ronnrc- 
tion ;  )>iit  thi:<  .«truu;.M'  phyj-irul  rotnlitiim  \n  not  an  invurialth<  conooiiiituut  of  the  iiie<>iueric  .•'lair;  ?o 
that  valor,  such  .■i'«  ihat  to  which  we  hav»«  silrr-nly  aUiuh-r],  rannot  go  coniplrtcly  out  of  u*o,  even  if  a*, 
could  be  iiubjcctedto  the  ucrvoua  intlucuce  of  llie  niagneti^or.' 

*  Phazma/  tlio  clevcrt'st  of  our  wpstprn  ixjet:^,  \vlu»  lias  written  so  many  beaiiiiful  ihini* 
f<  ir  \\\f  >i«*NV-(.)rl»'aiis  '  Pirni/unt.'  presents  us  Ijitvlj'  with  tlu'  viibjoiiii'd  ti'iider  ^^o^n^.*t.  If-.*  h:i- 
*  «lis»<'han,M'«r  ii  as  w<'ll  as  if  In*  iiad  pn'viou^ly  read  the  directions  of  oiir  caf^tcni  *  inaniif:i«  • 
t'lriT  of  tlni  artiih*/  in  our  la^t  issue  : 


--•  -v  T  i:  R  t;  -^  1.     T  T.  :c  i»  e  r  : 


A  MOTHKR  bcmb  Jibovo  hor  worpinp  cliild, 

Hit  bo^om  hoavini;  with  convulsive  thrue, 
Her  lar:;i;  <>yr>  lighted  with  o.vpri>M«iuu  wild. 

That,  ah  !*tuo  plainly  fipoak.s  inaternul  wo! 
The  tearful  infant,  ]o.>.t  iu  bitter  jrricf, 

Thrills  forth  il^  plaintive  call  for  tnuilercare; 
Wiiile  from  a  mother's  trembling;  hand  rulief, 

Ala.-!  ran  an>wer  no  iniplorint;  prayV. 
t^wifl-fidliuif  tears  1  ami  piereiuj;  eries  of  pain  ! 

Maternal  jiiLosiou  kindlintr  into  glow! 
I'eai  e  bini.-lnnl  from  its  sweet  doniestie  reien! 

Strichiu  with  ::riefl — ah!  ^ad  and  cruel  bhir  f 
RelioM  the  muinin  in  a  fury  blue, 

lifatini!  lur  urmminfr  Jiohhy  iciih  a  shoe  ! 

OiTR  I'stoemed  fri.Mul,  Joiiv  Sandkrsox,  iht' distinLoiishi'd  •American  in  Paris.' \\h>:.: 
ihe  nNul-r^  of  this  Mairnziiif  h:i\e  known  so  hm'j:,  and  n-jmnled  .«<>  liisrhlyjs  im  nMr»» !  Sa-i 
i?id.Md  is  th«'  ta'-k  of  nw  (inliiiii  th<'  <li-n»is.Md'  a  schohir  po  jin.donnd.  a  ^r^'ntlt^inan  ."u  sirt-tu- 
pli-hi'l.  and  a  man  so  will. -ly  admin-d  and  liiduM'd.  Sandeiuson  was  a  <h.'li^ht0tl  o-ir.- 
panion  ;  aiid  as  N>e  ni'ord  this  hasly  trihiilt;  to  his  mviiior)',  \\f.  cannot  Iu*Ip  n.-i-allini:  iIk 
many  pleasant  pas- :ui>m.  jxTM-iial  ami  «i)i>t.ilary,  thai  wt*  have  luul  lo^reiher.  A  r(irn.-s|'Oii- 
deiii  of  i\n'.  Pfnlni'lj/liit'  i>,:z( ftc.  who  knew  hini  Well.  furnish<-8  tli».»  followiijir  notire  of cbtf 
deeeit-ed,  in  the  justi«».'  of  wiiichall  who  knew  liim  w  ill  cordLiUy  concur: 

Mfinx  SandeksoN  wa>  a  man  of  ;reiiiu«,  a  man  of  talent,  a  man  of  feeling.  lie  was  n  Phili'l*'!- 
pliiau,  ami  by  his  life  ami  wrilint's  he  .idded  lo  the  pmA  reputation  of  his  eoiiiitry.  Tn  natural 'al>.b- 
fii'.-i  of  a  liiir'si  unier.  In*  addi'.M  a  ealin,  liiantn  .M-ho1ar<hip,  an  iniinuite  knuwlod(rn  of  maiikuid.  a  !>jucu- 
larly  amiable  (li>|i...-itiou,  ami  a  frank  auil  h>^'h-breil  courte-y.  IFiii  ilepariurc  i.«  Inmontfd  notaJ»D* 
by  ihoM!  who  enjoyed  hi<  society  and  liis  friend.»hip:  ho  is  mourned  by  our  repuldic  of  lettoM ;  Amfr- 
ira  as  Hi.-il  a.-  our  city,  has  lo-t  one  «if  Imt  most  a<-»tmiplished  sons.  Mr.  8an'i>krson  ha.-  laui:  Iwea 
known  a-  a  w  ritrr.  Hi."*  first  publicatifui  was  the  cidleefion  of  Memoir.-*  of  the  8icriii>r:>  of  cht>  IJtv'j. 
ration  of  Indipi-ndem'i'.  in  nine  octavo  volumes;  a  work  enihraeiuir  a  viL^t  iimouut  of  ori>ritiul  aiidu- 
thentic.  infornialion  ;  and  in-  last,  evccptuiv'  contributions  to  the.  literary  juuriiali>,  wax  ^Tkr  .Imm- 
rnn  in  I'nns.'  Ifr  wa-  a  man  of  njn.-t  e\«-elliMit  hnnior,  blcndin;!  hajipily  the  clmr.-icti'rioiie-  ofRAHA- 
LAIS  and  SiKKNi:  and  I.a.mh.  WliiMiwith  liisihu-cn  a— ociat-.  we  doiibt  whether  oven  CotERiPCJE 
w.•l^  more  i'nt'--|:i!niiii.'  or  iii-truc.ti\i'.  Turn  to  hi-  Tari-ian  letter-  and  mm- thr  union rif  wic  :u.u* 
humor,  «»f  |»la>  I'ul  >aiiri'  and  ni<c  olxiTxaiimi  wliicii  pervaile  tlirm.  Iilvamine  all  the  p|r,i>ant  N»<'K« 
of  tra\«'l  of  whii  li  this  asT'"  1m-  bn-n  .-o  prolitic,  and  an.-wer  wluther  they  have  been  ><'tirpa-9>p«J.  'Xoa 
know  S.'.M»nKS(.v.*  we  ^aid  a  tVw  wiij;-*  .-iinee  lo  a  rreni-li  Deputy  who' was  travelliuL'  here.  "*Kikj* 
.I(in\  SA.vi)i:n.wt\  ?  I  derived  iroui  liim  my  knowlrd^'e  of  Pan-.'  'But  you  are  a  I'arisian?'  'Jf 
Mc  siirh«  pot  qn  H  u  II it  i.u  iin  Franrais  qui  ait  /iIhs  nninii  VuriA  t1  ni'H  moHilr.*  In  fhnt  hmne  of  ib^ 
^ay.  tlm  lirilliani  and  the  profound,  of  all  iliat  in  life  or  art  attraet«  the  man  i>f  );oiiius<,  or  fparninc.  iir 
t»-fe,  Mr. Sandkusov  wi-ihe  f Mured  i:ue.,t  of  V.it.  uuft  eeb-brated  .-avan*  and  wit-,  niuuy  of  hKoio 
sim  «•  iii-  return  to  the  l.nifed  .*Jtate-.  ha\e  waited  anxitiuvly  for  hi-  re-toration  to  their  eircie*.     An4 

h«'  hii If  looked  ibrward  with  h.ip|»>  aiiiieip.-ition-  ti»  the  renew  id  of  Iii9  old  friend  >liipfi.     In  a  few 

monrh-  ho  wa- to  reorcnpy  his  apartment.^  ni  the  Ruo  Rivoli.  'Then',*  he  Hiid  to  the  uritrrof 
the-e  rec'dlrrtiiui-  but  a  week  a:.'o.  'thiTc  wiili  eoneenial  8])iritnl  "ihall  »i]icndlho  residue  of  my  day<ik' 
How  much  tho««'  friends  will  -orrow  when  they  learn  that  Joiix  8ander.son  \h  no  more  ! 

He  was  a  wit;  ho  had  a  mo-t  deLi-  t{n  perception  of  the  beautiful,  and  a  keen  Kense  of  the  1udicri*uf. 
But  tho-e  who  knew  him  can  tell  uiili  what  rare  he  (liri;cted  his  powers'.  He  never  nummoned  % 
shadow  to  any  faie,  or  |iermifir-d  a  weiyhf  to  lie  on  any  heart.  He  wuit  af  umiuliie  ujt  he  ma«  bnl- 
liajit.  H.'  wa>  nti  man  of  the  world.  He  knew  >ociniy,  iu  >elfi>hne-.<«  uml  its  want  of  honor,  but  be 
looked  U])on  it  b:.--  in  auffer  than  in  s-ulne-..  He  was  no  cynic,  no  Heruclitu.i ;  he  deemed  it  wisen 
to  lanirh  at  the  foUitr-  of  mankimi.  Throuirb  all  his  experience  he  Io«t  none  of  hm  natural  urinuity. 
hi-  fn'shnej.s  of  leelina,  hi"*  earne-tne...s  and  >ine«irity.  The  late  Tiikodorb  IIook,  the  fir»t  hunion'-t 
ami  mo-t  celebrated  btui-vivaut  of  our  day,  was  employed  by  his  pnbli-hor  to  c<Iit  Mr.  BAXncaso^'f 
*  American  in  i*ari».'    He  read  it,  adapted  it  ui  well  at  In-  could  to  the.  Kmrhifh  market,  and  rciuriiod 
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it  with  the  observation  that  *  there  was  never  a  book  which  suffered  more  from  sUfrhtest  change.'  Had 
the  author  devoted  the  chief  portion  of  his  time  to  letters,  he  would  have  been  little  less  distinguished 
in  the  same  department  than  his  famous  friend.  But  ho  lived  a  quieter  and  happier  life ;  he  diod  a 
happier  death,  suddenly,  but  in  a  Jlrome,  and  with  his  friends  about  him.' 

The  following  *  Lines  to  a  Bouquet  of  FlowerSy'  are  from  the  pen  of  the  lamented  Governor 
Dickinson,  whose  melancholy  suicide  will  be  fresh  in  the  minds  of  many  of  our  readers. 
We  learn  from  the  friend  through  whom  we  derive  them,  that  they  wore  handed  to  him 
by  tlie  author,  while  sojourning  for  a  short  time  in  Albany : 

Emblem  of  life  and  loveliness. 
Welcome,  sweet  harbingers  of  Spring! 
Clad  in  thy  beauteous  summer  dress, 
And  wailod  on  Time's  fairy  wing. 

Would  thou  wert  fadeless  as  the  sky. 
All  redolent  of  hope  and  gladness, 
But  soon,  alas!  thou  'It  lonely  lie, 
Emblem  of  Death,  of  Grief,  of  Sadness. 

Emblem  of  Life!  thing  of  an  hour. 
How  soon  thou  'It  hung  thy  sickly  head. 
And  bow  beneath  the  conqueror's  power, 
And  lie  among  the  sleeping  dead! 

Emblem  of  Life !  beyond  the  tomb. 

Thy  flowers  agtuu  shall  form  a  wreath) 

Shall  germinate  amid  the  gloom, 

And  triumph  o'er  the  monster  Death !  s.  ■.  o. 

We  liave  repeatedly  in  lliese  pap^es  *  borne  testimony*  in  belialf  of  a  more  general  culti- 
vation of  the  fine  arta,  and  especially  in  the  department  of  architecture.  We  have  had  too 
much  reason  to  concur  with  Jefferson  in  the  opinion  tliat  *  the  genius  of  architecture 
never  yet  condescended  to  visit  the  American  Republic'    The  Count  Renault  St.  Jean 

D*A was  wont  to  say,  while  residing  among  us,  that  *more  was  to  be  learned  by 

viewing  Grace-Church  in  Broadway,  touching  the  state  of  mental  culture  among  us  in  the 
science  of  arcliitecture,  than  by  all  the  methods  of  reasoning  wliich  philosophy  could  fur- 
nish on  any  abstract  {)oint  of  knowledge  ;*  and  yet  we  believe  the  plan  of  this  edifice  was' 
the  result  of  a  confederation  of  intellectual  powers  !  Moreover,  as  our  old  fiiend,  the  late 
Gen.  Morton,  was  wont  to  say,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  beside  the  several  recognixed 
orders  of  architecture,  we  have  also  an  order  by  the  corporation  !  We  may  have  more  to 
say  on  this  theme  on  another  occa^iion.  We  have  been  led  to  these  incidental  remarks,  by 
tlie  recent  death  in  this  tdty  of  a  man  of  rare  genius,  and  unwearied  effort  in  the  promotion  of 
a  kindred  branch  of  art — Thomas  Horner,  of  England,  the  well-known  draftsman  and 
painter  of  the  wonderful  panorama  of  London,  which  constitutes  tlie  attraction  of  the  great 
collosscum  in  that  metropolis.  The  labor  to  afiect  this  great  work,  the  result  of  years  of 
toil  and  severe  exposure  to  the  inclemencies  of  a  noxious  atmosphere,  doubdess  predisposed 
to  that  prolonged  suflf.tring  which  wasted  his  physical  strength ;  while  sad  disappointments, 
and  the  precarious  means  of  existence  which  he  derived  from  his  art  in  this  country,  may 
be  justly  regarded  as  concurring  causes  in  hastening  Ids  final  departure  from  among  us. 
For  a  period  of  about  fifteen  years,  he  had  devoted  himself  to  tlie  taking  of  sketches  of 
numerous  nu^  views  and  edifitrcs  in  diffi^rent  parts  of  our  northern  states,  knd  of  the  public 
buildings  of  our  prominent  cities.  His  delineation  of  the  city  of  New- York  ii  perhaps  the 
most  consfncuQUs  of  the  efiforts  of  his  pencil.  He  died  in  tliis  city  on  the  morning  of  the 
18tli  of  March,  aged  about  sixty  years.  It  may  be  gratifying  to  liis  relatives  and  friends 
abroad  to  know,  that  there  were  not  a  few  of  our  citizens  who  were  ready  at  all  times  to 
aid  him  by  their  benefactions ;  and  that  in  his  illness  he  found  in  Dr.  Francis,  whose  name 
is  a  synonyine  for  considerate  kindness,  a  constant  friend  and  faithful  medical  adviser.  His 
funeral  was  attcnde<l  by  some  of  our  first  citizens,  among  whom  it  was  gratifying  to  ob- 
serve Mr.  Fowler,  the  President  of  the  St.  George's  Society,  and  other  well-known  coun- 
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tryraenof  thedeceaaecL  •  •  •  Chni  coiwtpondent,  Mr.  Tnot.  Cofoutt,  hi  opwMwt  the  pg»» 
sent  number  with  an  admirable  paper,  compfled  from  Carltle,  on  the  neTer-tiiuig  theme 
of  Napoleon.  We  always  associate,  and  at  once,  with  Napoleon's  name,  the  dreadibl 
scenes  presented  by  his  deserted  battle-fields ;  such  for  example  as  marked  the  nngoinaiy 
contests  of  his  Russian  campaign.  Here  is  a  sketch  of  one,  from  the  pen  of  an  eye-wit- 
ness : '  The  battle-field  presented  a  terrible  picture  of  rain  and  carnage,  eepecially  on  the 
left  and  centre,  where  the  greatest  efibrts  had  been  made  to  take,  maintain,  and  idake  the 
redoubts.  Corpses  of  the  slain,  broken  arms,  deadend  dying  horses,  covered  every  eleyar 
tion  and  filled  every  hollow,  and  plainly  indicated  the  progress  of  the  action.  In  the  front 
of  the  redoubts  lay  the  bodies  of  the  French ;  behind  the  works,  showing  that  they  had 
been  carried,  lay  the  Uussians.  On  many  points  the  heaps  of  corpses  told  where  squaree 
of  infantry  had  stood,  aiid  plainly  pointed  out  the  sze  of  the  closely  formed  masses.  From 
the  relative  number  of  the  slain,  it  was  eaey  to  perceive  that  the  Russians  had  suffered 
more  than  the  French.'  And  this  is  but  one  of  hundreds  of  similar  scenes !  Yet,  '  had 
these  poor  fellov^-s  any  quarrel  ?  Busy  as  the  Devil  is,  not  the  smallest !  Their  Gooemort 
liad  jfidlen  out  !*  If  one  could  indulge  a  '  grim  smile'  at  any  thing  in  relation  to  Bomapaktb, 
it  would  be  at 'the  potential  mUitary  standard  to  wldch  he  reduced  every  thing.  Do  you 
remembflr  his  older  on  the  appearance  of  the  Mamelukes  in  Egypt?  Form  square ;  artil- 
lery to  the  aqg^ ;  asses  and  savans  to  the  centre!'  Characteristic;  but  complimentary  that, 
to  the  '  learned  fiavans !'  •  •  •  Wi  have  bestowed  but  little  of  our  tediousness  upon  the 
reader  in  this  department  of  tlie  present  number,  whereat  he  may  felicitate  himself,  since 
our  excellent  correspondence  wiU  be  found  a  welcome  substitute  for  much  that  we  had 
written,  and  which  '  lies  over'  until  our  next  The  Quod  Correspondence  will  arrest  the 
attention  of  every  reader.  No  two  chapters  of  the  entire  series  excel  the  present  in  power 
of  delineation,  or  deiKh  of  interest.  For  *  Babyhood,'  addressed  to  *  Julian  ;'  *  Excelsior/ 
a  parody  upon  Longfellow  ;  *  Punchiana,  witli  clippings,'  and  various  Gossip  with  Cor- 
respondents, whuse  favors  were  intended  for  the  present  number,  we  must  refer  all  con- 
cerned to  our  next  issue.  •  •  •  We  have  received  the  following  works ;  and  to  such  mm 
we  have  found  leisure  to  read,  we  shall  here  briefly  advert :  From  the  Bkothem  Hakpee, 
the  first  two  numbers  of  a  '  pocket  edition'  of  select  (and  old  ?)  novels,  containing  'The 
Yemassee,'  by  Mr.  Siums,  and  '  Young  Kate,  or  the  Rescue :'  of  the  '  library  of  Select 
Novels,'  three  issues — '  The  Heretic,'  from  the  Russian ;  '  The  Jew,'  and  '  The  GramUer,* 
by  Miss  PicKERiNO :  Flrom  Lea  and  Blanchard,  Hugo's  '  Hunchback  of  Notie-Dame :' 
Frc»m  J.  8.  Redfield,  Clinton  Hail, '  Napier's  History  of  the  War  in  the  Peninsala  and 
the  South  of  Fhmce:'  From  Leavitt,  Trow  and  Company,  *  Poems  by  William  Jamu 
CoLGAN :'  From  Joun  Allen,  139  Nassau-street,  *  The  liady  at  Home,  or  Leaves  fiom 
the  Every-day  Book  of  an  American  Woman :'  and  from  Little  and  Brown,  Boston, 
Lives  of  Patrick  Henry  and  La  Salle,  commencing  the  second  series  of  SpARu'e 
'  American  Biography.'  Miss  Pickering's/  Grumbler'  is  one  of  the  best  and  most  hiler> 
esting  novels  we  have  read  for  many  a  day ;  *  The  Hunchback'  of  Hugo  is  too  well  known 
to  our  readers  to  require  mention ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  Napier's  excellent  his- 
tory. *  Tlie  Lady  at  Home'  will  commend  itself  to  all  readers,  for  its  truly  adminihle 
lessons  to  American  women.  Colgan's  poems  deserve  more  space  than  we  can  devote  to 
tliem.  The  writer  lias  the  true  poetical  feeling,  and  his  execution  is  often  very  felidtoos, 
and  always  creditable.  •  •  •  The  'Nile  Story'  of  our  Boston  correspondent;  a  notice  of 
the  Phreno-Mnemotechny  of  Professor  (vouraud  ;  of  the  Re-publication  of  English  Mag»* 
zines  and  Reviews ;  of  New  Music,  and  other  late  publications ;  are  all  umnoiUbbf  post- 
poned, for  reasons  already  stated,  until  our  next  number. 
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THE     PLAGUE    AT     CONSTANTINOPLE. 


BT    AM    STC-WITKCB8. 

In  1837  I  was  a  resident  in  Galata,  one  of  the  faubourgs  of  CbnstaiT- 
tinople,  sufficiently  near  the  scenes  of  death  caused  by  the  ravages  of 
the  plague  to  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  them,  and  yet  to  be  sepa- 
rated from  the  Turkish  part  of  the  population  of  that  immense  city. 
It  is  not  material  to  the  present  sketch  to  dwell  upon  the  subject  of  my 
previous  life,  or  the  causes  which  had  induced  me  to  visit  the  capital  of 
the  East  at  such  a  period  of  mortality  ;  and  I  will  therefore  only  add, 
that  circumstances  of  a  peculiarly  painful  nature  obliged  me  to  locate 
myself  in  Galata,  where  there  were  none  to  sympathize  in  my  feelings, 
or  any  one  with  whom  I  could  even  exchange  more  than  a  word  of  con- 
versation. I  saw  none  but  the  widowed  owner  of  the  house  m  which  I 
had  a  chamber,  her  daughter  AleukS,  and  Petraki,  her  little  son. 

While  the  epidemic  raged,  we  four  endeavored  to  keep  up  a  rigid 
quarantine.  Each  recommended  to  the  other  the  strictest  observance  of 
our  mutual  agreement  not  to  receive  any  thing  from  without  doors,  ex- 
cept the  necessaries  of  life  ;  and  whenever  we  left  the  house,  which  was 
to  be  as  seldom  as  possible,  not  to  come  in  contact  with  any  one.  When- 
ever I  went  out  I  invariably  wore  an  oil-cloth  cloak,  and  by  the  aid  of 
my  cane  prevented  the  dogs  of  the  streets,  which  are  there  so  numerous, 
from  rubbing  against  me.  If  I  visited  any  one,  which  I  seldom  did,  I 
always  sat  on  a  bench  or  chair  to  prevent  conveying  or  receiving  con- 
tagion ;  and  before  even  entering  the  house,  I  always  underwent  the 
preparation  of  being  smoked  in  a  box,  which  during  the  prevalence  of 
the  plague  is  placed  near  its  entrance  for  that  purpose.  These  boxes 
were  some  eight  feet  high  by  three  square,  the  platform  on  which  the 
feet  rested  elevated  about  a  foot  above  the  earth,  so  as  to  admit  under  it 
a  dish  containing  the  ingredients  of  the  prophylactic,  and  a  hole  in  the 
door  to  let  the  face  out  during  the  smoking  of  the  clothes  and  body. 
We  procured  our  daily  supply  of  provisions  from  a  Bak-kaly  a  retail 
grocer,  whose  shop  was  directly  under  our  front  window  ;  an  itinerant 
Ekmekjer,  or  bread-man,  brought  our  bread  to  the  door;  our  vegetables 
were  procured  from  a  gardner  close  by,  and  our  water  we  drew  from  a 
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cistern  under  the  house :  in  fine,  our  food  was  either  smoked  or  saturated 
before  we  touched  it,  and  every  possible  precaution  observed  to  cut  our 
little  family  off  from  the  dreadful  scourge,  *  the  pestilence  which  walketh 
in  darkness  and  the  destruction  which  wasteth  at  noon  day.'  The  mo- 
ther and  daughter  throughout  the  day  spun  silk,  knitted  woolen  suits,  or 
embroidered  kerchiefs  for  head  dresses,  called  in  Romaic  fakiolee,  and 
even  to  a  late  hour  of  the  night  they  frequently  continued  the  same  em- 
ployment, until  the  plague  prevented  the  sale  of  their  handiwork,  and 
their  materials  were  all  used  up.  All  day  long  they  would  sit  upon 
the  sofa  of  their  little  apartment,  facing  the  street,  and  while  their  hands 
toiled  for  a  subsistence,  the  widow's  daughter  hummed  a  plaintive  air, 
or  occasionally  broke  the  silence  by  conversing  with  her  mother.  The 
son  was  yet  too  young  to  be  of  assistance  to  his  desolate  mother  and 
sister,  and  except  when  he  said  his  letters  to  them,  spent  the  day  in  idle- 
ness. As  to  my  own  employment,  the  dull  period  of  time  passed  with 
them  was  a  hlank  in  my  existence ;  and  yet,  such  is  the  influence  of 
past  penury  and  pain,  that  I  now  recall  them  with  pleasure. 

The  weather  was  generally  very  warm,  and  south-west  breezes  over 
the  sea  of  Marmora  prevailed.  From  our  highest  windows  we  could 
observe  sluggish  seamen  lounging  on  the  decks  of  their  vessels  in  the 
port,  afraid  to  land  amid  the  pestilence.  Here  and  there  a  vessel  strove 
against  the  current  of  the  Bosphorus  to  gain  an  anchorage  ;  or  would 
slowly  float  down  that  stream  into  the  open  sea,  on  its  way  to  healthier 
and  happier  Europe.  The  starving  dogs  at  nightfall  would  howl  dis- 
mally, bewailing  the  loss  of  the  benevolent  hands  from  which  they 
usually  received  their  food  ;  the  gulls  and  cormorants  floated  languidly 
over  our  dwelling,  overpowered  by  the  heat ;  and  the  dead  silence,  which 
in  the  afternoon  and  evenings  prevailed,  made  a  most  melancholy  and 
affecting  impression  on  my  mind. 

The  plague  that  summer,  (I  may  limit  the  period  to  three  months,) 
carried  off  more  than  fifty  thousand  persons.  For  some  time  the  mor- 
tality amounted  to  a  thousand  per  cUem.  The  number  of  corpses  which 
passed  the  limited  range  of  my  window  daily  increased ;  ana  after  wit- 
nessing the  spectacle  for  some  time,  I  always  insensibly  avoided  the  sight 
of  the  dead,  and  felt  a  cold  shudder  run  over  my  frame  whenever  the 
voice  of  the  priest  accompanying  the  corpses  struck  my  ear.  So  dread- 
ful is  the  malady,  so  surely  contagious,  and  so  mortal,  that  so  socm  as 
attacked,  the  unfortunate  being  is  deserted  by  relatives  and  friends,  and 
when  dead,  two  or  four  porters  beside  a  priest  were  generally  the  only 
persons  who  attended  the  body  to  the  grave.  When  the  deceased  is  a 
Mussulman,  he  is  more  frequently  attended  during  his  illness,  and  after 
death  to  his  tomb,  than  if  a  Christian.  With  the  former,  the  plague  is 
a  visitation  of  Providence,  from  which  it  is  both  useless  and  a  sin  to 
escape,  while  with  the  latter  not  only  is  it  deemed  necessary  to  provide 
for  one's  own  life,  but  even  to  do  so  at  the  sacrifice  of  the  dearest  friend. 
Often  I  noticed  a  dead  body  tied  on  a  plank  which  a  single  porter  carried 
on  his  back ;  at  other  times  the  object  would  be  concealed  within  a  bag, 
and  then  the  grave  was  a  ditch  common  to  all,  into  which  the  porter 
would  shake  off  his  load  and  return  for  another.  No  priest  or  Imam 
there  presided  over  the  funeral  scene ;  few  or  none  were  Jthe  prayers 
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that  were  said  over  the  remains :  he  who  hut  a  short  week  before  had 
been  proud  of  his  strength  or  condition,  or  she  who  in  the  same  short 
space  of  time  previous  excelled  in  beauty  and  grace,  there  lay  con- 
founded in  one  neglected,  unhonored,  and  putrifying  mass.  The  air 
became  impregnated  with  the  effluvia  ;  the  houses  around  the  Turkish 
cemeteries,  which  are  mostly  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  where  the  dead 
are  interred,  but  some  three  feet  beneath  the  surface,  were  soon  deserted, 
their  owners  dead.  The  ever-green  cypress  trees  under  whose  um- 
brageous quiet  the  beautiful  children  once  played,  now  moaned  over 
their  little  graves ;  and  in  fine,  every  one  in  the  deserted  city  walked 
with  measured  steps,  apprehensive  of  threatening  death  :  awe  and  con- 
sternation  filled  the  minds  of  all. 

The  Sultan's  own  household  was  not  free  from  the  scourge.  By  some 
means  it  found  access  to  his  servants  and  carried  off  about  fifty  of  them. 
Their  bodies  were  cast  into  the  Bosphorus,  and  the  Sultan  fled  to  another 
palace.  The  ministers  of  the  Sublime  Porte  suffered  severely  in  their 
families ;  their  wives  and  slaves  died  off  in  numbers ;  and  even  the  mi- 
nister of  foreign  affairs  is  said  to  have  taken  it  and  narrowly  escaped. 
Few  survived  when  once  attacked,  and  the  chances  of  recovery  were 
scarcely  worth  calculating.  And  yet  among  the  Mussulmans  little  or 
no  precaution  was  taken  ;  for  although  by  a  government  order  all  the 
principal  offices  were  provided  with  fumigatory  boxes,  they  were  seldom 
used.  The  Mussulman  Sheiks  declared  that  the  contagion  came  from 
Heaven,  and  could  only  be  averted  by  Almighty  power.  Yet  it  was  a 
well-known  fact  that  cleanliness  of  habits  went  far  toward  preserving 
against  the  disease ;  and  frequent  change  of  apparel,  with  ordinary  pre- 
cautions, sufficed  to  preserve  many  who  otherwise  would  doubtless  Iwtve 
taken  it. 

But  I  think  the  reader  will  be  able,  from  the  preceding  sketch,  to 
form  some  idea  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  mortality  of  the  plague 
in  1837.  While  it  raged,  every  feeling  approaching  to  a  similarity  with 
what  is  known  to  denote  an  attack,  excites  apprehension.  A  pimple, 
through  the  medium  of  the  imagination,  is  transformed  into  a  horrid 
bubo  ;  a  cold  or  a  simple  head-ache,  however  trifling,  are  attributed  to 
the  dreaded  malady ;  and  even  the  firmest  mind  at  such  times  quails 
under  trifling  appearances.  In  some  cases  the  scene  of  agony  closes  in 
a  few  hours  —  even  minutes ;  they  fall  down  and  almost  immediately 
expire.  Others  linger  for  twenty-four  or  forty-eight  hours,  or  several 
days  elapse  before  death  puts  an  end  to  their  sufierings.  Some  again 
bear  it  in  their  systems  for  several  days,  and  attend  to  their  usual  occu- 
pations :  at  length  it  appears,  they  fall  ill  and  expire,  or  recover.  Few 
account  for  their  being  attacked ;  they  do  not  remember  having  touched 
any  one  suspected  or  exposed ;  and  again,  the  porters,  whose  duty  it  is 
to  convey  the  attacked  to  the  hospitals  and  the  corpses  to  their  graves, 
escape.  The  mother  attends  upon  her  dying  child,  sacrifices  every  ap- 
prehension to  her  affection,  and  yet  escapes,  or  the  child  brings  it  to  its 
parent,  who  dies,  while  the  innocent  cause  survives.  No  cure  has  yet 
been  found  for  it ;  and  Nature  must  be  left  to  take  her  course.  Bztreme 
heat  or  cold  have  a  favorable  effect  upon  it ;  but  the  temperate  climate 
of  Constantinople,  with  the  frequent  dearth  of  water,  the  dust,  and  other 
impurities,  tend  greatly  to  its  disBeminatlon. 
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It  was  therefore  during  this  painful  period  that  I  resided  in  Galata ; 
free,  as  I  had  hoped,  from  the  contagion ;  and  yet  it  found  its  way  iDti 
our  little  family,  accompanied  hy  all  its  horrors. 

One  morning  in  the  latter  part  of  the  month  of  October,  invited  by  thf 
clearness  of  tlie  air  and  a  fresh  breeze  which  liad  scarcely  strength  suf- 
ficient to  rufile  the  water  of  tlie  harlK)r,  I  left  my  humble  apartment  aipi 
ascended  the  steep  hill  of  Pera.  The  view  —  from  the  small  tuft  of  graves 
near  the  Galata  tower,  some  of  which  were  fresh  ;  of  the  surroumlinj 
villages  and  the  great  city  itself,  where,  although  devastation  had  Ix^u 
and  still  was  being  carried  on  witii  horror,  there  seemed  to  reign  the 
most  perfect  tranquility,  resembling  the  calm  bosom  of  the  treacherous 
sea,  (juict  over  tin;  lifeless  bodies  of  its  victims  and  the  wreck  of  the 
noble  vessels  which  had  furrowed  its  surface  —  relieved  the  monotonv  of 
my  existence.  1  gazed  longingly  upon  the  many  ships  lyina  belnre 
me  at  anchor  in  the  stream,  which  could  in  a  few  days  bear  me  lar 
away  from  the  scenes  of  death  anrl  desolation  that  surrounded  me ;  or 
T  exchanged  a  word  witii  any  passing  acquaintance  who  ventured  fnjir. 
Pera  to  his  counting-house  in  Galata.  A  longer  walk  gave  rise  to  to 
many  sad  reflections.  Farther  on  was  tiie  Petit  Ckamp  des  Morts,  a 
small  Turkish  cemetery,  iiere  and  there  spotted  with  new-made  graves, 
over  which  more  tlian  one  aged  female  mourned  the  loss  of  her  litVs 
companion,  or  perhaps  it  would  be  one  of  fewer  years,  who  wept  the 
fatal  destiny  of  her  young  husband,  brother,  sister,  or  child. 

After  spending  tiie  best  i)art  of  the  day  in  walking  a1x)ut,  I  retumci' 
to  the  house  of  my  residenice.  As  usual,  I  foundjthc  door  fastened;  1 
knocked,  but  no  one  answered  me.  Again  1  knocked,  and  called  repeat- 
edly before  my  voice  was  heard.  At  length  a  low  moan,  and  then  a 
scream,  issued  from  witiiin.  Petraki,  the  widow's  son,  openefl  the  door, 
and  with  a  pale  and  frightened  countenance  told  me  his  mother  had  sui- 
denly  been  taken  very  ill.  There  was  no  alternative.  I  entered  her 
sitting-room,  where  in  the  company  of  the  family  I  had  s]x;nt  many 
quiet  hours.  Now  how  dianged  !  The  mother  lay  upon  the  sofa,  pale; 
and  breathing  with  difficulty.  Aleuka,  the  daughter,  knelt  by  her  side 
on  the  floor,  though  greatly  agitated  herself,  and  endeavorini»  to  calm 
her  niotiier's  ap|)rehensions.  Without  once  reflecting  on  the  possible 
consequences,  I  sat  down  on  a  chair  besidtj  the  sufferer,  felt  her  pulse, 
and  as  well  as  I  could,  made  inquiries  after  her  health.  Her  pulse  was 
quick,  her  tongue  white  and  tiiickly  furred,  and  extreme  lassitude  was 
shown  by  her  dejected  countenance.  Imcertain  as  to  the  nature  of  her 
disease,  and  unable  to  ofler  any  alleviation  of  her  sufferings,  I  retired  l'> 
my  apartment.  Tiiere  1  did  reflect  on  the  danger  whicli  I  had  incur- 
red, and  the  possibility  of  the  widow  having  caught  the  plague. 

Every  hour  she  became  worse ;  her  sulFerings  were  intensely  painful; 
and  to  siiorten  the  recital  of  the  sad  scene  of  that  night,  I  wiironly  add 
that  the  horrid  disease  showed  itself  on  her  person  before  midnicht,  and 
at  break  of  day  her  spirit  fled.  Of  course  my  mind  now  prepared  for 
death.  I  felt  confident  that  I  also  should  soon  be  a  victim  to  the  plague. 
Early  in  the  morning  I  called  a  passing  priest  and  had  the  widow's  re- 
mains conveyed  to  their  last  al)ode  —  I  knew  not  where.  I  had  no  place 
to  fly  to ;  every  door  would  be  closed  against  rac  j  and  I  retired  to  mv 
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apartment,  feeling  that  I  was  stepping  into  my  tomb  while  yet  alive. 
There  I  was  not  long  kept  in  suspense,  for  soon  the  plague  attacked 
first  Petraki  then  myself.  When  giddiness,  the  first  symptom  of  the 
plague,  seized  me,  and  I  could  no  longer  stand,  but  fell  despairingly  on 
my  bed,  what  were  my  feelings  !  But  let  me  not  recall  them  now  ;  the 
mental  agony  which  I  suffered  it  is  impossible  to  describe,  and  I  shudder 
at  the  recollection.  AleukS  attended  upon  me  and  her  brother  with  all 
the  tenderness  and  care  and  forgetfulness  of  self  which  is  so  character- 
istic of  the  female  character.  I  begged  her  to  leave  me  to  die  alone,  to 
place  water  by  my  side  and  depart,  but  she  would  not  hear  of  it. 

The  first  night  after  his  attack  Petraki  expired,  and  on  the  following 
morning  was  borne  away ;  and  I  have  an  indistinct  recollection  of  being 
visited  on  the  evening  of  the  same  day  by  the  priest  and  porters.  They 
endeavored  to  prevail  upon  Aleuka  to  desert  me,  saying  that  in  a  few 
hours  I  would  cease  to  exist.  But  she  constantly  refused,  determined 
she  replied,  to  remain  by  my  side  until  my  suiFerings  were  ended. 

For  several  days  I  was  delirious.  I  remember  I  knew  of  nothing ; 
nothing  but  water  passed  my  lips.  Sores  broke  out  over  my  body,  and 
those  on  my  groins  and  arm-pits  were  not  closed  for  some  months.  My 
neck  however  was  free,  and  this  no  doubt  saved  my  life.  On  the  seventh 
day  I  regained  my  senses,  and  found  myself  in  my  apartment,  the  wasted 
figure  of  my  guardian  angel  still  watching  over  me.  I  remember,  on 
perceiving  in  me  a  favorable  change,  how  her  countenance  was  lit  up 
with  joy !  Oh,  Friendship !  how  seldom  are  you  found  with  the  sin- 
cerity  which  I  then  beheld  in  an  humble  and  uneducated  girl !  Just 
when  I  thought  all  my  prospects  in  life  were  blighted;  when  I  had  keenly 
felt  the  unkindness  of  mankind,  and  despaired  of  ever  again  finding 
any  thing  in  this  world  worth  living  for ;  when  I  had  already  bidden  it 
farewell,  and  the  other  world  was  full  in  view ;  I  found  what  alone  can 
make  life  delightful  even  in  poverty  and  misfortune — friendship  and 
love.     Soon  the  violence  of  the  disease  abated,  and  I  was  saved. 

I  must  hastily  pass  over  my  long  and  painful  convalescence;  A 
month  elapsed  before  I  could  venture  to  go  beyond  doors.  AleukS  atten- 
ded upon  me,  and  through  her.  economy  my  purse  yet  held  out.  The 
plague  had  greatly  subsided ;  the  month  of  December  set  in  with  un- 
common  severity  of  cold,  and  checked  its  prepress.  Oh  !  the  exquisite 
delight  with  which  I  left  my  hard  and  burning  bed  and  close  apartment, 
the  scenes  of  all  my  suflTerings,  for  the  first  time !  With  a  prayer  of 
thankfulness  on  my  lips,  I  crossed  the  threshold  of  the  humble  dwelling, 
and  once  more  slowly  mounted  the  steep  hill  of  Pera. 

It  was  a  bright,  sunny,  clear  morning ;  the  fresh,  cool  breeze  from 
the  Black  Sea  blew  over  me,  infusing  new  strength  and  life  into  my 
shattered  frame.  The  streets  were  again  re-peopled,  and  business  re- 
newed. No  one  recognized  me  in  my  pale,  haggard  and  swollen  coun- 
tenance j  and  when  I  presented  myself  at  the  door  of  a  countryman  in 
Pera,  he  drew  back  with  an  exclamation  of  surprise,  as  if  he  had  be- 
held a  spirit. 

My  short  story  is  told.  I  have  comprised  in  a  few  words  the  tale  of 
many  long  days  of  agony  and  suffering,  both  mental  and  corporeal.    I 
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fast  regained  my  strength  and  vigor ;  the  hoUow  ftirrowB  of  my  fciehead 
and  cheeks  soon  gave  way  to  the  effects  of  a  graierous  diet ;  and  I  oooe 
more  stood  forth  in  health  and  full  powers. 

But  you  will  ask,  <  And  where  is  she  who  watched  over  jaa  dazing 
your  moments  of  suffering  ?  —  whom  you  called  your  guazdian  aogd, 
and  of  whose  friendship  and  love  you  spoke  in  such  feeling  terms  ?'  I 
reply,  that  she  sits  even  now  at  my  side  ;  her  handsome  and  intelligent 
countenance  reading  in  my  face  the  varied  emotions  to  ^iiich.the  tracing 
of  these  lines  give  rise.  Devoted  Aleukft  is  my  toiffng  and  mncb- 
loved  wife.  j  p.  j 


A      SONG 


B  T      J  O  n X      W A  TSRB  . 


Time  was  I  thought  that  precuHM  name 
Less  meet  for  Court  than  Alley; 

But  now,  no  thrilling  sound  hath  Fame, 
No  clarion  note,  lue  Sallt  ! 


There  seems  at  first,  within  the  word,     . 

Some  cause  to  smile,  or  rally ; 
But  once  by  her  sweet  glance  preferr'd, 

Ev'n  Heaven  itself  loves  8ai.lt  ! 


The  world  moves  round  when  move  her  EfM^ 

Grace  o'er  each  step  doth  dally. 
The  breath  is  loctt  in  dad  surprize; 


n  m 
I,  like 


There  is  no  belle,  like  Sallt  ! 


Old  hearts  grow  young,  off  flies  the  goat. 

Time  stops,  his  Glass  to  rally ; 
I  liardly  know  what  I  'm  about  — 

When  lost  in  thought  on  Sallt  ! 

Sometimes  she  'h  small,  sometimes  i^'M  tall* 

I  can't  tell  how,  vocally: 
For  there 's  a  spirit  over  all, 

That  beams  abroad  from  Sallt  ! 


A  spirit  bright,  a  beam  of  light. 
Ah!  fear  not  that  I  rally— 

No  man  can  Evil  Uiink  in  sigfat 
Of  this  pure-hearted  Sallt  ! 


And  3ret  Time  was,  I  thought  the  i 
For  Court  less  fit,  than  Alley ; 

While  now,  no  herald  sound  hath  Fame, 
No  clarion  note,  but  Sallt  ! 
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REMINISCENCES     OF     A    DARTMOOR     PRISONER. 


KCUBIR   TBRBS. 


Under  the  circumstances  related  in  my  last  number,  it  will  readily 
be  inferred  that  sleep  was  out  of  the  question.  The  only  alternative 
was  to  sit  or  lie  down  and  meditate  upon  the  next  change  which  might 
befal  us.  There  was  but  little  disposition  for  merriment  at  such  a  time 
and  place ;  yet  there  was  one  man,  named  John  Young,  but  called  by 
his  companions  *  Old  John  Young,'  who  in  despite  of  empty  stomach  and 
aching  limbs,  amused  himself  and  annoyed  all  others  by  singing  a  line 
of  one  and  a  verse  of  another,  of  all  the  old  songs  he  could  recollect 
from  his  earliest  boyhood ;  dispensing  his  croaking  melody  with  such 
untiring  zeal  as  to  keep  the  most  weary  awake  had  they  been  inclined 
to  sleep. 

At  break  of  day  we  began  to  try  to  move  about,  and  gradually 
straighten  ourselves,  which  was  something  of  an  effort,  stiffened  and  be- 
numbed as  we  were  with  remaining  in  our  wet  clothing  so  many  hours. 
We  had  now  an  opportunity  of  examining  our  habitation.  It  was  a 
building  of  about  four  hundred  feet  long,  by  seventy-five  or  eighty  wide, 
three  stories  high,  and  built  of  stone,  with  massive  doors  and  strongly- 
grated  windows,  the  floors  being  of  stone  or  cement,  and  perfectly  fire- 
proof. Each  floor  formed  one  entire  room,  except  being  divided  by  five 
rows  of  posts  running  the  whole  length  of  the  building,  by  which  the 
prisoners  slung  their  hammocks.  The  prisoners  were  divided  off*  in 
*  messes'  or  families  of  six  or  eight,  each  occupying  room  sufficient  to 
sit  around  one  of  their  chests,  which  usually  served  as  a  mess-table. 
One  row  or  tier  of  these  messes  were  ranged  next  to  the  walls  on  each 
side,  and  two  rows  down  the  centre,  back  to  back,  as  it  were,  leaving  two 
avenues,  or  thoroughfares,  the  wliole  length  of  the  building.  The  en- 
tire  arrangement  resembled  the  stalls  in  a  stable,  more  than  any  thing 
else  I  can  compare  it  to. 

There  were  seven  of  these  prisons,  all  of  about  the  same  size  and 
construction,  one  of  which  was  not  occupied.  The  whole  was  enclosed 
in  a  circular  wall  of  about  twenty  feet  high,  and  covering  a  space  of 
from  eight  to  ten  acres  of  ground.  This  was  divided  in  three  parts  by 
a  wall  similar  to  the  outside  one.  The  centre  yard  was  occupied  by 
No.  7,  allotted  to  the  colored  prisoners,  and  the  other  two  yards  had 
three  prisons  in  each.  On  the  outside  wall  were  platforms  and  sentry- 
boxes  at  short  distances,  for  the  guards.  About  fifteen  feet  within  that 
wall  was  a  high  iron  railing.  In  front  of  the  main  entrance  was  a  lai^e 
square,  used  for  drilling  soldiers  and  other  purposes,  and  twice  a  week 
as  a  market  for  the  country  people ;  and  on  each  side  of  this  were  the 
barracks  and  hospital,  and  in  front  of  these  were  the  officers'  quarters. 
This  d6p6t  was  situated  upon  a  hill,  surrounded  by  a  vast  common  of 
many  miles  in  extent,  without  a  bush  or  tree  to  relieve  the  dreary  waste; 
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and  from  its  elevated  position  it  was  generally  sfarouded  bjr  doudi^ 
rendering  it  chilly  and  uncomfortable  the  greater  part  of  the  year. 

The  daily  allowance  of  food  consisted  of  a  pound  of  beef,  a  jnnt  of 
soup,  and  a  pound  of  bread  to  each  man ;  that  is  to  say,  at  the  rate  of 
one  hundred  pounds  of  raw  beef  to  an  hundred  men.  The  meat  wv 
cut  up  and  put  into  large  boilers,  with  sufficient.barley  to  thicken  it  for 
soup.  This  was  boiled  until  the  meat  would  leave  the  bone,  and  the 
barley  was  well  cooked ;  and  when  ready,  was  served  ap  to  the  diflferait 
messes.  By  the  time  each  person  got  his  beef  it  was  almost  too  small  to 
be  seen,  being  shrunk  up  by  long  boiling ;  and  the  bone  beibg  tal»i 
out,  it  was  no  larger  than  a  small-sized  tea-cup.  The  pound  of  brad 
was  not  much  larger :  it  was  made  of  barley,  slack-baked,  and  vexy 
dark,  though  sweet.  Indeed  it  was  good  enough,  what  there  was  of  it 
On  Fridays  the  fare  was  varied  by  the  same  amount  in  fish  and  po^ 
tatoes. 

As  some  require  more  nutriment  than  others,  the  same  quantity  of 
fare  did  not  satisfy  all  the  prisoners  alike-  I  frequently  saw  many  of 
them  devour  their  day's  allowance  atone  meal  widiout  appeasing  their 
hunger ;  and  before  the  next  day's  rations  were  served  out,  they  would 
be  almost  frantic  from  starvation.  Some  became  so  exhausted  thatthej 
were  compelled  to  go  to  the  hospital  until  they  recovered  strengtL 
Those  who  possessed  a  little  money  fared  somewhat  better,  as  thej 
could  indulge  in  the  luxury  of  bullock's  liver,  fried  in  water  for  the 
want  of  fat,  or  a  hot  pumgudgeon  fried  in  the  same  material.  This  ei- 
quisite  dish  is  not  appreciated  according  to  its  merits.  It  commonly 
bears  the  undignified  title  of  'codfish-balls;'  and  is  well  known  at  the 
present  day  among  our  eastern  brethren,  though  not  held  in  the  same 
veneration  by  them  as  clam-chowder.  <  Dartmoor  pippins,' or  potatoei^ 
were  also  held  in  high  estimation  with  us. 

Dartmoor  prison  was  a  world  in  miniature,  with  all  its  jealousies,  envy- 
ings  and  strife.  How  shall  I  describe  the  scenes  enacted  within  ik 
walls?  how  portray  the  character  of  its  inhabitants?  If  I  but  held  the 
pen  of  Dickens  or  the  pencil  of  Mount,  I  might  hope  so  to  bring  the  ob- 
jects before  the  mind's  eye  of  the  reader,  that  they  would  stand  fi>rth  in 
full  relief,  inducing  him  almost  to  imagine  that  he  stood  in  their  midiL 
Though  many  years  have  rolled  by  since  those  events  occurred,  they 
still  linger  in  my  memory  like  the  vivid  scenes  of  a  hiffh- wrought  dra- 
ma ;  and  often  in  the  <  dead  waste  and  middle  of  the  night'  do  I  reviflt 
in  my  dreams  scenes  which  I  should  be  sorry  to  survey  when  awake. 

1  think  it  one  of  the  greatest  blessings  granted  by  an  all- wise  and  be- 
nevolent Cr£Ator,  that  He  has  bestowed  upon  man  an  intellectual  and 
physical  capacity,  which  enables  him  to  pass  in  comparative  happioeai 
many  a  lonely  hour.  Many  were  the  atrial  maps  and  charts  laid  down 
for  our  future  journeyings  through  life,  and  plans  formed,  which  ware 
never  to  be  realized.  And  perhaps  all  was  for  the  best ;  for  we  are  all 
creatures  of  circumstance.  Not  one  in  a  thousand  follows  out  Us 
plans  through  life.  Half  of  our  existence  is  imaginaiy ;  and  wise- 
acres may  scoff  as  much  as  they  please  at  what  Uiey  term  *  oaalle- 
building,'  I  believe  all  mankind  indulge  in  it  more  or  less;  and  it  Is  an 
innocent,  harmless  pastime,  which  injures  no  one.    I  oonsidier  it  the  '  on- 
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written  poetry,'  the  romance  of  life,  which  all  feel ;  hut  many,  like  the 
dumb,  strive  in  vain  to  give  utterance  to  their  thoughts. 

Many  of  the  prisoners  busied  themselves  in  making  some  trifling  arti- 
cle, which,  while  it  afforded  amusement,  aided  in  obtaining  for  them  a 
little  money,  and  thereby  added  to  their  comfort.  Many  of  the  most  in- 
genious specimens  of  art  I  ever  saw  were  made  there ;  some  of  which 
were  models  of  vessels,  of  various  classes,  from  the  clipper-built  brig  to 
the  line-of-battle  ship ;  made  too  of  beef  bones,  obtained  from  the  cook. 
They  were  built  up  precisely  like  a  large  vessel ;  human  hair  twisted 
into  ropes  of  suitable  sizes  being  employed  for  rigging.  When  com- 
pleted, they  made  a  beautiful  toy.  Desks,  work-boxes,  etc.,  were  also 
made  here ;  violins,  some  of  which  were  of  excellent  tone,  were  likewise 
constructed.  But  it  would  be  useless  to  enumerate  the  endless  variety 
of  queer  things  made  at  this  multifarious  manufactory.  Some  organi- 
zed a  music-society,  with  various  instruments,  and  used  occasionally  to 
give  concerts  ;  others  got  up  a  theatre,  screening  it  off  with  bed  cover- 
ing. I  recollect  some  pretty  good  performances  among  them.  In  short, 
all  were  employed  in  some  way,  to  divert  their  minds  from  the  contem- 
plation of  their  miserable  condition.  Some  would  read  while  others  lis- 
tened ;  some  practice  fencing ;  some  sing,  some  dance.  Others  would 
relate  their  adventures,  many  of  which  savored  rather  too  strongly  of  the 
marvellous  to  be  readily  believed,  while  others  partook  in  an  equal  de- 
gree of  the  ludicrous.  One  of  these  latter  was  related  by  *  Old  John 
Young'  —  a  tale  of  his  early  courtship.  In  his  youthful  days  he  lived 
somewhere  in  Pennsylvania,  where  also  resided  an  old  farmer,  with  his 
wife  and  two  daughters,  one  of  whom,  contrary  to  the  old  gentleman's 
wishes,  he  used  to  visit.  One  night  while  there,  unknown  to  the  old 
people,  they  having  retired,  a  huge  pot  of  mush  was  left  boiling  over  the 
fire,  getting  ready  for  the  next  day.  Late  in  the  evening  the  old  gen- 
tleman called  out  for  the  girls  to  go  to  bed  ;  and  as  they  did  not  retire 
in  time  to  suit  him,  he  began  to  stir  round,  to  see  why  his  orders  were 
not  obeyed.  Young,  hearing  him  coming,  took  off  his  shoes  to  prevent 
a  noise,  and  glided  silently  up  a  ladder  into  the  loft  above.  The  old 
farmer,  having  sent  the  girls  to  bed,  lifted  off  the  boiling  pot,  which  by 
accident  he  placed  at  the  foot  of  the  ladder ;  then  putting  out  the  light, 
and  covering  the  fire,  he  retired  again  to  bed.  When  all  was  still  and 
quiet.  Young,  with  shoes  in  hand,  stole  down  the  ladder,  and  landed  in 
the  pot !  Although  badly  burned,  he  escaped  in  some  degree  by  having 
his  stockings  on.  He  left  his  tracks  on  the  floor,  but  got  out  of  Uie  house 
unobserved.  He  had  <  put  his  foot  in  it'  in  good  ealnest ;  and  mounting 
his  horse,  he  bade  a  flnal  adieu  to  the  old  farmer  and  his  family. 

Winter  was  now  pretty  well  advanced,  and  many  sufl^red  for  the 
want  of  clothing.  After  considerable  delay,  however,  a  small  portion 
was  sparingly  dealt  out,  but  was  accepted  by  those  only  who  stood  in 
the  utmost  need.  The  cause  was,  that  the  agent  or  contractor,  having 
a  quantity  of  garments  on  hand,  over  what  had  been  a  suflicient  supply 
for  some  English  convicts,  who  had  been  conflned  here  at  some  former 
period,  they  were  now  offered  to  us,  but  were  rejected  by  all  who  could  do 
without  them.  Those  who  did  receive  them,  cut  a  curious  figure !  I 
can  almost  imagine  one  standing  before  me  now,  dressed  in  a  jacket  and 
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trowsers  of  bright  yellow  cloth ;  and  as  they  were  served  out  indisori- 
minately,  the  consequence  was,  that  large  stalwart  men  were  crammed 
into  trowsers  which  looked  more  like  breeches,  and  jackets  with  sleeves 
terminating  at  the  elbows ;  and  small  men  with  jackets,  the  sleeeves  of 
which  dai^ed  far  below  the  hands,  and  an  extra  length  of  pantaloons 
turned  up  to  the  knees  ;  the  whole  ^gure  surmounted  by  a  knit-woollen 
cap,  resembling  an  inverted  wash-basin ;  coarse  brogans  completed  the 
costume.     Just  pause  a  moment,  reader,  and  contem[^ate  the  figure  1 

What  with  starving  and  freezing,  many  became  ill,  and  had  to  be 
removed  to  the  hospital.  This  was  what  all  dreaded ;  and  ihe  conse- 
quence was,  they  were  so  far  gone  before  they  went,  that  they  survived 
but  a  short  time  after  getting  there,  although  it  was  understood  that  the 
physician  was  a  skilful  and  humane  man,  and  did  all  in  his  power  to 
alleviate  their  distress.  I  was  taken  very  ill  with  the  dysentery.  I 
know  of  no  disease  which  brings  a  man  down  more  rapidly.  Two  or 
three  days  weakened  me  so  much  that  I  could  scarcely  move  ;  and  with 
it  came  -a  despondency  of  mind  that  was  almost  insupportable.  I  had 
been  for  years  a  wayfarer  in  strange  lands,  but  never,  during  the  whole 
time,  did  I  so  forcibly  feel  the  want  of  a  home,  and  the  solace  and  care 
of  friends,  as  now.  How  did  I  long  to  be  once  more  under  my  Other's 
roof,  with  an  affectionate  mother  and  kind  sister !  I  had  a  sad  forbo- 
ding  that  I  should  soon  be  numbered  among  the  multitude  whose  spirits 
had  ascended  from  their  prison-house,  and  whose  bodies  were  depodted 
outside  the  walls,  in  the  ground  assigned  for  that  purpose. 

The  small-pox  had  also  appeared  in  our  midst,  spreading  havoc  on 
all  sides ;  and  despair  seemed  to  rule  triumphant.  Of  those  who  left  for 
the  hospital,  but  few  returned  to  their  comrades.  Among  those  taken 
ill,  was  a  young  man  who  had  been  brought  up  on  a  farm.  Like 
many  others,  he  had  left  home  to  *  go  a-privateering,'  and  was  taken 
prisoner.  He  never  saw  home  again.  He  messed  just  opposite  to  me, 
and  was  I  think  one  of  the  most  exquisite  amateur  performers  on  the 
violin  that  I  ever  heard.  For  hours  have  I  listened  with  rapture  to  his 
delightful  music.  He  was  absent  a  day,  and  his  instrument  was  silent. 
The  next  day  I  enquired  for  him ;  he  had  been  taken  suddenly  ill,  was 
removed  to  the  hospital,  and  the  second  evening  brought  me  tidings  of 
his  death.  There  was  another  one,  who  had  been  for  weeks  sullen  and 
gloomy.  Despair  seemed  to  have  thrown  its  pall  over  him.  He  con- 
versed with  none,  but  shunning  his  companions,  spent  the  day  muttering 
to  himself.  Early  one  morning  he  was  discovered  in  a  secluded  part 
of  the  prison,  cold  and  stiff.     He  had  hung  himself. 

And  was  there  no  one  to  look  after  the  spiritual  or  temporal  welfare 
of  this  mass  of  Isolated  beings  ?  Was  there  none  to  soothe  the  troubled 
mind,  to  cheer  the  drooping  spirit,  nor  to  whisper  hope  in  the  ear  of  the 
desponding  t  Was  there  none  of  God's  *  messengers  of  glad  tidings'  to 
offer  consolation  to  the  dying,  and  a  prayer  for  mercy  on  the  departing 
spirit  of  his  suffering  fellow-being  ?  No ;  not  one  minister  of  the  gos- 
pel, of  any  denomination,  did  I  see  while  I  was  there  ;  nor  did  I  hear  of 
any  having t>een  there,  at  any  time;  nor  was  there  any  person  to  see 
that  the  prisoners  had  suitable  beds  and  clothing,  or  that  their  food  was 
wholesome,  during  the  many  months  that  I  was  there.    I  was  told  that 
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Reuben  G.  Beasly,  who  was  appointed  by  our  government^  and  who  re- 
ceived its  pay  to  see  to  American  interests,  had  been  there  some  months 
before,  but  had  done  nothing  for  them;  and  to  the  letters  of  remonstrance 
written  to  him,  stating  their  wants,  their  insufficiency  of  food  and  cloth- 
ing,  etc.,  he  turned  a  deaf  ear.  He  did  not  deign  a  reply  to  them ;  and 
what  more  could  be  expected  of  a  man  who  could  be  so  base  as  to  do 
what  I  will  here  state  ? 

About  three  years  ago  I  met  an  old  ship-mate.  We  went  ta  India  in 
the  same  ship.  He  held  a  midshipman's  warrant  in  the  United  States' 
navy,  and  went  out  on  this  voyage  for  practice  in  seamanship.  He  was 
made  prisoner  at  the  same  time  I  was.  In  the  shiftings  and  changes 
which  took  place,  we  were  separated ;  and  when  I  saw  him,  several 
years  after,  he  stated  that  after  parting  with  me  he  remained  in  London, 
endeavoring  in  vain  to  get  employment  on  board  some  ship ;  that  be- 
coming destitute,  he  went  to  Mr.  Beasly,  (Beastly  it  should  be,)  to  g^t 
advice  and  assistance,  stating  who  and  what  he  was ;  and  that,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  unsettled  mode  of  life  in  which  he  had  been  living,  he 
had  unfortunately  lost  his  warrant ;  and  urged  him,  as  an  act  of  human- 
ity, to  point  out  some  method  whereby  he  might  help  himself.  He  turned 
away  from  him  with  indifference,  saying  he  could  do  nothing  for  him. 
After  a  lapse  of  several  days,  finding  no  hope  of  extricating  himself 
from  his  embarrassed  situation,  as  a  last  resource  he  went  once  more  to 
Mr.  Beasly,  and  asked  assistance.  The  reply  was :  *  Be  off!  and  if  you 
trouble  me  again  I  will  put  you  on  board  of  an  English  man-of-war  !' 
This  gentleman*  is  now  Lieutenant  Commandant  in  our  navy.  He 
told  me  he  had  seen  Mr.  Beasly  not  long  before,  in  his  official  capacity 
as  consul  at  Havre,  but  did  not  make  himself  known  to  him.  Is  it  not 
strange,  that  one  who  was  so  regardless  of  the  duties  of  his  office  and  the 
feelings  of  humanity  should  hold  so  lucrative  and  responsible  a  situa- 
tion as  the  one  which  he  enjoys  to  this  day  ?  There  have  been  serious 
complaints  made  against  him,  within  a  year  or  two,  by  several  respecta- 
ble captains  of  vessels. 

The  number  of  prisoners  on  my  arrival  at  the  d6p6t  I  understood  to 
amount  to  about  three  thousand  ;  notwithstanding  the  deaths  had  gradu- 
ally increased,  the  number  was  kept  good  by  detachments  sent  in  from 
time  to  time,  many  of  them  from  English  ships  of  war,  who  had  been 
impressed  into  the  service ;  and  although  they  had  frequently  asked  for 
a  discharge,  they  could  not  get  it  untfl  the  European  war  had  ended, 
and  there  was  but  little  farther  use  for  them.  But  they  obtained  their 
dismissal,  and  with  it  the  pay  and  prize-money  due  to  them  at  the 
time. 

Such  occasions  afforded  a  kind  of  jubilee,  as  the  money  they  brought 
was  soon  put  in  circulation  through  the  prisons,  from  whence  it  speedily 
evaporated,  being  spent  in  provisions,  vegetables,  and  fruits,  brought 
there  by  the  country-people  for  sale,  and  for  which  an  enornnous  price 
was  paid.  Many  of  the  men  thus  delivered  up,  had  spent  several  years 
of  the  prime  of  life  in  fighting  the  battles  of  a  foreign  nation,  and  were 
then  dismissed  with  the  most  brutal  treatment.     As  an  instance :  a  man 
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by  the  name  of  Slater,  a  tall,  robust  man,  just  such  an  one  as  they 
t&e  to  get  hold  of,  in  the  service  where  he  had  been  several  years,  had 
made  frequent  but  unavailing  applications  for  a  discharge.  At  length 
when  the  war  broke  out,  he  made  more  uigent  solicitations  for  a  release. 
The  answer  was,  *  Yes,  you  shall  have  it ;  but  we  will  first  give  you 
something  to  remember  us  by.'  And  tying  him  up,  they  gave  him  three 
dozen  laiSies,  and  sent  him  to  Dartmoor.  Such  was  the  reward  of  his 
services! 


THE       SONG       OP       DEATH 


Silent  and  swift  as  the  flight  of  Time, 
I  *ve  come  from  a  fiur  and  uotdowy  clime ; 
With  brow  serene  and  a  cloudless  eye. 
Like  the  star  that  shines  m  the  midnight  sky; 
I  check  the  sigh,  and  1  dry  the  tear ; 
Mortals!  why  turn  from  my  path  in  fear! 


The  fidr  flower  smiled  on  my  tireless  way, 

Ipaused  to  kiss  it  in  summer's  day. 

That  when  the  storm  in  its  strength  swept  by 

It  might  not  be  torn  from  its  covert  nigh ; 

I  bear  its  hues  on  mv  shining  wing, 

Its  fragrance  and  lignt  around  me  cling. 


Ipasied  the  brow  that  had  learned  to  wear 
llie  crown  of  sorrow — the  silver  hair; 
Weary  and  front  with  the  woes  of  life. 
The  tempest-breath  and  fever-strife, 
The  old  man  welcomed  the  gentle  friend 
Who  bade  the  storm  and  the  conflict  end. 


I  looked  where  the  fountains  of  gladness  start. 
On  the  love  of  the  pure  and  trusting  heart; 
On  the  cheek  like  summer  roses  fiur. 
And  the  changeful  hght  o(  the  waving  hair ; 
Earth  had  no  cloud  for  her  joyous  eye, 
But  I  saw  the  shade  in  the  future's  sky. 


I  saw  the  depths  of  her  spirit  wrung. 
The  music  fled,  and  the  harp  unstrung; 
The  love  intense  she  had  treasured  there, 
like  fiiigrance  shed  on  the  dedert  air : 
I  bore  her  to  deathless  love  away ; 
Oh !  why  do  ye  mourn  for  the  young  to-day ! 


Ipaused  by  the  oouch  where  the  poet  lay, 
Imd  frincies  bright  on  their  soaring  way ; 
The  tide  of  song  in  his  heaving  breast 
Flowed  strong  and  free  in  its  deep  unrest; 
His  soul  was  thirsting  for  thin^  divine  — 
I  led  him  fitf  to  the  sacred  shrme. 
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The  sage  looked  forth  on  the  starry  sky, 
With  aspiring  thoughts  and  visions  high. 
He  sougtit  a  gift  and  a  lore  sublime 
To  raise  the  veil  from  the  shores  of  Time, 
To  pierce  the  clouds  o'er  the  sotil  that  lie ; 
I  bauie  him  soar  with  a  cherub's  eye. 


And  now,  neath^my  folded  wing  I  bear 

A  spotless  soul  hke  the  lily  fair ; 

The  babe  on  its  mother's  bosom  slept; 

Ere  I  bore  it  far,  I  paused  and  wept; 

'T  wa£  an  angel  strayed  from  its  mirer  home : 

Peace  to  the  mourner !  —  I  come !  I  come  ! 

Shelter- Island.  Mart  Gardimbk. 


MARY    MAY:     THE    NEWFOUNDLAND    INDIAN. 


UT     A     KEW     COKTKIBCTOR. 


The  tribe  of  aborigines  to  which  Mary  May,  the  heroine  of  our  little 
sketch,  belonged,  has  been  named  by  the  Newfoundlanders,  *  Red  In- 
dians ;'  for  what  reason,  I  could  never  learn.  This  tribe,  or  probably 
the  miserable  remnant  of  it,  since  the  English  have  settled  the  island 
has  been  regarded  as  altogether  remarkable  and  undefinable.  They 
have  never,  in  a  single  instance,  been  induced  to  visit  the  white  settler 
since  British  subjects  have  resided  there.  Little  is  known  of  their  num- 
bers, habits,  or  general  spirit,  although  the  most  sedulous  exertions  have 
been  made  to  bring  about  an  amicable  understanding  and  a  reciprocal 
intercourse.  Tliey  have  chosen  to  remain  isolated  and  insolated ;  keeping 
their  history,  their  wisdom,  and  their  deeds  to  themselves.  They  will 
hold  no  communion  with  others  of  their  own  race.  There  are  the  Es- 
quimaux, very  near  their  northern  boundary ;  a  people  disposed  to  ex- 
tend the  rites  of  hospitality  in  peace,  and  a  trading  tribe ;  but  these 
have  no  more  knowledge  of  the  *  Red  Indian'  than  the  white  man ;  and 
they  remain  wrapt  up  in  a  historical  mantle  as  dark  as  the  shades  of 
their  own  impenetrable  complexion. 

Much,  of  a  marvellous  character,  has  been  said  about  the  Red  Indians. 
The  fishermen  of  the  island,  as  a  mass,  believe  that  these  poor  creatures 
are  semi-human.  They  will  tell  you  of  their  having  been  seen  one  mo- 
ment cooking  their  venison,  and  composedly  regaling  themselves,  and 
the  next,  upon  learning  the  contiguity  of  the  white  man,  they  would 
vanish  from  sight,  and  not  a  trace  could  he  found  of  their  departure ; 
that  they  descend  far  under  ground  in  winter,  and  lead  a  kind  of  fairy 
life  ;  that  they  have  power  to  change  themselves  into  birds  and  fishes, 
and  to  sustain  life  for  hours  together  under  water.  But  all  this  b  of 
course  unnatural  and  absurd.  The  Indians  of  Newfoundland  are  flesh 
and  blood,  and  partake,  in  common  with  other  races  of  rational  beings, 
of  properties  holding  them  within  *  delegated  limits  of  power.'    And  in  . 
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my  opinion,  they  are  as  much  entitled  to  a  character  of  consistency  as 
the  generality  of  tribes  on  our  continent.  The  secret  of  their  shyneas, 
and  their  unsocial  and  vindictive  disposition,  may  better  be  accounted 
for,  from  the  probable  fact  that  they  were  inhumanly  treated  by  the  early 
discoverers  of  the  island,  the  Portuguese  and  Spaniards.  These  nx>n- 
sters  without  doubt  butchered  and  made  havock  of  these  poor  natives 
as  they  did  the  South  American  Indians,  and  indeed  wherever  their  law- 
less adventures  led  them,  in  this  new  world. 

Various  governors  have  been  appointed  to  the  Newfoundland  staticm 
since  Great-Britain  has  possessed  the  island,  and  all  have  used  more 
than  ordinary  means  to  reach  the  Red  Indians,  and  reconcile  them  to 
the  pale-faces,  who  have  taken  possession  of  the  bays  and  harbors  of 
their  bold  and  rugged  coast.  The  last,  of  any  magnitude,  that  was 
made,  was  during  the  summer  of  1830,  and  immediately  preceding  the 
administration  of  Sir  Thomas  Ck>chran.  It  consisted  of  a  regular  ex- 
ploring expedition,  numbering  about  fifty  persons,  a  part  of  whom  were 
regular  soldiers,  and  a  part  volunteer  citizens,  which  left  St  John's,  the 
capital  of  the  island,  with  instructions  to  explore  the  interior,  and  tra- 
verse every  portion  of  it  in  quest  of  the  Indians,  and  to  bring  some  back 
with  them ;  but  to  use  no  cruelty,  unless  absolutely  necessary.  Afler 
traversing  the  internal  wilds  for  some  ten  days,  the  expedition  discovered 
smoke  in  the  distance,  and  in  a  few  hours  came  upon  a  party  of  Indians 
in  their  wigwams.  The  red  men  were  greatly  surprised,  and  appeared 
much  alarmed.  But  upon  being  presented  with  some  showy  omamentSy 
accompanied  by  smiles,  and  other  friendly  indications,  their  fears  some- 
what subsided,  and  two  of  them  became  apparently  willing  to  accompany 
the  expedition  into  St.  John's,  on  learning  by  signs  that  two  of  the  white 
men  would  remain  as  guarantees  of  their  good  treatment  and  return. 
The  white  men  left  were  supplied  with  a  large  quantity  of  ornaments 
and  trinkets  to  distribute  annong  other  Indians  whom  Uiey  might  find 
during  the  absence  of  their  party,  a  period  which  was  not  to  be  pro- 
longed beyond  a  month.  The  good-bye  was  given,  and  the  expeditioa 
started  on  their  return  home.  It  had  not  travelled  many  hours  befi>re 
an  uncontrollable  disposition  seized  them  to  go  back  again  to  the  spot  of 
separation  to  see  if  all  was  well,  for  some  declared  that  they  had  a  pre- 
sentiment that  there  had  already  been  foul  play.  Back  they  went,  and 
when  they  reached  the  spot  where  good  wishes  had  just  been  inter- 
changed, the  first  spectacle  which  met  their  eyes  was  the  mutilated  dead 
bodies  of  their  faithful  hostages !  Without  any  consultation,  or  a  mo- 
ment's delay,  the  commander  of  the  expedition  ordered  the  two  Indians 
in  their  keeping  to  be  shot,  and  their  bodies  left  exposed,  as  they  had 
found  those  of  their  comrades.     This  order  was  promptly  executed. 

Soon  after  Sir  Thomas  Cochran  was  appointed  governor  of  New- 
foundland, he  ofiered  a  inward  of  one  hundred  pounds  for  the  harmleflB 
capture  of  a  Red  Indian,  the  person  to  be  brought  him  at  the  capitaL 
This  reward  was  advertised  in  the  summer  of  1832 ;  and  the  next 
spring  a  fisherman,  at  a  distant,  unfrequented  part  of  the  island,  saw  on 
a  pleasant  afternoon  a  young  female  Indian,  laving  at  the  edge  of  the 
water.  She  was  alone,  and  unconscious  of  danger,  and  went  through 
the  offices  of  the  bath  with  singular  grace  and  activity.    After  watdiing 
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her  for  some  time,  he  took  his  measures  for  her  capture.  He  first  cut 
off  her  retreat,  then  approached  her  carefully,  and  at  the  instant  of  sur- 
prise, obtained  possession  of  her  person.  She  made  no  resistance,  but 
acted  as  one  paralyzed  by  fear  or  wonder.  He  brought  her  to  Sir 
Thomas,  and  received  his  reward.  It  being  the  month  of  May  when 
she  was  captured,  she  was  given  the  name  of  Mary  May.  She  was 
apparently  about  eighteen  years  of  age  ;  an  angelic  creature,  tall,  with 
perfect  symetry  of  proportion,  agreeable  features,  good  complexion,  and 
as  agile  and  graceful  as  a  fawn.  The  governor  and  the  officers  of  the 
garrison,  and  the  ^lite  of  St.  Johns,  vied  with  each  other  in  plans  and 
devices  for  her  gratification.  She  was  taken  to  parties,  to  the  theatre, 
to  military  reviews ;  in  short,  she  was  flattered,  caressed,  and  made  the 
reiening  belle.  But  the  poor  Indian  showed  an  almost  blank  indifference 
to  uie  various  schemes  devised  for  her  pleasure.  She  was  not  at  home. 
Every  face,  every  habit,  every  object  was  new,  and  appeared  strange 
to  her.  She  undoubtedly  pined  to  go  back  again  into  the  dark  wilds 
among  her  own  people.  Perhaps  her  heart,  that  wonderful  controller 
of  human  destiny,  was  in  the  keeping  of  some  extolled  brave  :  at  all 
events,  it  was  not  in  the  scenes  that  were  passing  before  her  ;  and  the 
efi^rts  so  generously  put  forth  for  her  amusement  and  happiness  were 
like  the  crystal  droppings  upon  the  hard  insensible  stone,  falling  in  fiill 
profusion,  but  leaving  no  impress. 

Mary  was  detained  about  a  year,  and  was  then  given  in  charge  of  the 
fisherman  who  captured  her,  with  express  directions  that  she  should  be 
taken  to  the  spot  where  he  found  her,  and  there  be  left  to  her  own  gui- 
dance. She  was  richly  clad  and  profusely  decorated  before  she  was 
given  her  liberty,  and  was  furnished  with  a  large  quantity  of  finery  for 
distribution  among  the  members  of  her  tribe.  It  was  hoped  that  this 
treatment,  when  communicated  by  one  of  their  own  blood,  would  cause 
a  change  of  feeling  among  the  Red  Indians,  and  that  gradually  a  reci- 
procity of  confidence  and  intercourse  would  be  established.  But  this  ex- 
periment and  this  hope  proved  futile  and  delusive.  In  1836  I  left  the 
island  of  Newfoundland,  and  up  to  that  time  not  a  glimpse  of  the  red 
race  had  flitted  across  the  vision  of  civilization  since  the  dark  captive 
was  permitted  again  to  bound  over  hill  and  dale  without  let  or  hindrance. 
Many  idle  reports  and  tales  were  circulated  about  Mary  May,  after  meet- 
ing with  her  tribe ;  but  little  reliance  is  placed  upon  them,  as  they  are  for 
the  most  part  contradictory,  and  strongly  savor  of  the  marvellous.  But 
I  will  give  the  reader  one,  which  is  as  well  authenticated  as  any,  and 
quite  as  probable. 

On  the  second  day  after  Mary  was  liberated,  she  found  a  portion  of 
her  people ;  and  when  they  first  saw  her,  they  were  much  alarmed, 
judging  from  her  fanciful,  brilliant  habiliments  that  she  was  some  celes- 
tial visiter.  But  hearing  their  own  language  addressed  to  them,  the 
parentage  of  the  girl,  and  the  cause  of  her  absence,  they  became  gradu- 
ally calm,  and  curiosity  took  the  place  of  fear,  and  this  gave  place  to 
admiration,  until  the  lost  one  was  fairly  constituted  by  acclamation  a 
goddess  ,and  to  her  surprise  and  grief,  worshiped  as  such !  The  daugh- 
ter's return  had  been  communicated  to  the  father,  with  such"  exaggera- 
tions and  extravagances  as  pertain  to  the  grossly  superstitious ;  and  he^ 
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instead  of  fallin«j:  upon  his  cliiliPs  neck,  and  receiving  her  as  thelos: 
found,  came  lK)wing  and  doing  reverence  and  worship-  Mary  was  be- 
wildered, and  almost  wisheil  liorself  back  aijain  with  the  pale-faces. 

But  there  was  one  link  in  the  chain  of  her  destiny  yet  to  be  pn^'ei: 
if  t/iat  should  be  found  true,  she  had  not  returned  in  vain.  Aboui  t 
year  previous  to  her  capture,  on  a  sunny  afternoon,  she  had  strayeJ  a 
mile  or  two  from  her  father's  camp,  invited  partly  by  the  romance  "i 
her  own  nature,  and  partly  by  the  novelty  of  new  scenery,  opened  upby 
a  change  of  camping-ground.  While  hesitating  concerning  her  return, 
and  gracefully  leaning  against  a  young  sapling,  she  heard  a  rustliniro!" 
leaves  near  her  ;  and  rjuickly  directing  her  eyes  to  the  s|X)t  whence  ilie 
alarm  came,  she  saw  with  terror  a  full-grown  panther  steadily  and  cau- 
tiously api)roaching  her.  She  had  no  weapon  of  defence,  and  Indian 
though  she  was,  had  never  participated  in  blood  and  strife.  She  knew 
that  flight  would  be  vain,  for  what  human  being  could  outrun  a  Iiunjny 
panther  ?  She  raised  one  alarm- whoop,  and  awaited  her  fate.  At  the 
loud,  piercing  cry,  the  fierce  animal  seemed  alarmed  in  In's  turn,  and 
paused  in  his  ])rogress.  But  after  some  five  minutes,  he  recovered  his 
courage,  and  was  making  ready  for  the  fatal  sprinij,  when  an  arr.^w 
pierced  his  heart;  and  the  next  moment  a  young,  athletic  brave  spranir 
from  the  thicket,  and  clasped  the  dark  damsel  to  his  breast.  She  re- 
mained an  instant,  passive  and  bewildered  ;  the  next,  she  sprang  fr-'in 
the  embrace  of  thci  stranger,  and  with  Lidian  dignity  thanked  him  i  r 
his  kind  and  timely  aid.  She  then  turned  her  face  toward  her  tatherV 
camp,  and  with  the  deetness  of  an  antelojK>  |>assed  the  intervening  spac*. 
and  soon  found  herself  safe  in  her  changing  habitation. 

But  notwithstanding  the  assumed  dignity  and  apparent  coldness  with 
which  she  addressed  the  young  stranger,  Mary  in  that  moment  of  ris- 
cue  was  awakened  to  a  new  and  impassioned  existence.  The  iniain' 
of  the  stranger  was  l)efore  her  by  day  and  in  her  dreams  by  night.  Six 
or  eight  months  j)assed,  when  the  chiefs  of  the  triU^  celobratecl  a  grea: 
festival,  to  which  all  the  members  were  invited.  The  ceremonies  wero 
to  last  a  week  ;  many  did  not  arrive  until  after  the  first  day,  and  tht? 
father  of  Mary,  and  Ids  cam]),  were  of  this  number.  But  towaril  the 
evening  of  the  first  day  of  the  festivities,  a  tall,  graceful  young  bravp 
stalked  into  the  assenddy,  and  with  cool  solicitude  scanned*  the  faces  o'' 
the  fiMiiale  visiters ;  and  not  appearing  satisfit>d,  he  folded  iiis  arms  up- 
on his  breast,  and  leaning  against  a  rude  jwst,  listlessly  observe«l  the 
sports.  But  a  closc^  observer  would  have  seen  his  eye  lit  up  witii  un- 
wonted interest  wlicn  any  new  arrival  was  announced.  No  one  knew 
him  ;  his  dress  was  peculiar  ;  still  he  spoke  their  language,  and  the  oM 
chiefs  passed  him  liy  fir  a  future  examination. 

On  the  second  day  r>f  the  gathering,  toward  noon,  Mary  May  arrive*', 
and  with  her  father,  mother  and  sisters,  entered  that  enclosure  of  merr\' 
hearts.  Slie  ho{)ed  to  see  at  tiie  festival  the  youth  who  had  so  strongly 
imj)ressed  her;  and  the  moment  she  entered  the  rude  structure,  her 
eyes  eagerly  ranged  roimd  the  assembly  until  they  rested  U]x>n  the  per- 
son of  her  n^scuer,  who  as  eagerly  rc^turned  her  significant  glance. 
Durijig  the  continuance  of  the  feast  and  frolic,  the  lovers  had  many  in- 
terviews; and  before  it  closed,  their  faith  and  vows  were  exchaniretb 
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They  were  to  have  been  married  the  month  after  her  capture ;  and 
now,  since  her  return  and  deification,  she  had  not  learned  a  word  about 
her  *  brave,'  and  had  come  to  the  determination  if  he  proved  false  to 
destroy  herself.  Day  after  day  passed  without  the  presence  of  the  only 
one  who  could  drive  the  dark  cloud  from  her  mind,  and  it  was  becoming 
every  day  more  dense  and  oppressive,  until  she  gave  way  to  utter  des- 
pondency, and  bitterly  bewailed  her  fate.  One  afternoon,  about  two 
months  after  her  return,  while  some  of  her  kindred  were  bowing  before 
her  in  heathenish  worship,  hasty  steps  were  heard  approaching ;  the 
next  moment  the  young  brave  appeared  and  clasped  his  lost  treasure  to 
his  heart ;  and  taking  advantage  of  the  bewilderment  of  the  worshippers, 
occasioned  by  his  sudden  appearance,  the  happy  pair  escaped  to  the  sea- 
coast,  and  passing  over  a  portion  of  the  bay,  found  a  secure  retreat 
among  the  Mickmacs,  to  which  tribe  the  young  brave  belonged. 

And  there  may  they  rest.  I  sometimes,  though  quite  infrequently,  meet 
with  some  one  from  Newfoundland ;  and  among  the  first  questions  I 
ask  is  one  touching  the  *Red  Indians ;'  and  although  I  have  not  heard 
any  thing  which  went  to  confirm  the  hope  that  they  may  yet  be  brought 
to  place  confidence  in  the  white  man,  yet  I  still  trust  that  I  shall ;  and 
when  this  result  is  brought  about,  or  any  other  thing  of  interest  shall 
be  learned  of  these  strange  mortals,  I  shall  take  much  pleasure  in  com- 
municating the  information,  for  the  benefit  of  the  readers  of  the  Kniceeb- 

BOCKER. 


BIRTH-DAY      MEDITATIONS. 

I  STAND  upon  the  wave  that  marks  the  round 
Of  Life'8  dark-hea\ing  and  revolving  yean ; 
Still  sweeping  onward  from  Youth's  sunny  f^und, 
StUl  changed  and  chequered  with  my  joys  and  fears, 
And  colored  from  the  past,  where  Thought  careers, 
Shadowing  the  ashes  in  pale  Memory's  urn ; 
Where  perished  buds  were  laid,  with  frequent  tears. 
That  on  the  cheek  of  Disappointment  bum, 
As  blessed  hours  roll  on,  that  never  may  return. 

What  have  they  seen,  those  changed  and  vanished  years  ? 
Uplifted,  soaring  thoughts,  all  (quelled  by  £Eite ; 
Affection,  mournful  in  its  gushmg  tears; 
And  midst  the  crowd  that  at  the  funeral  wait, 
A  widowed  mother's  heart  made  desolate 
O'er  a  war-honor'd  Sire's  low  place  of  rest; 
These  are  the  tales  that  Memory  may  relate : 
They  have  a  moral  for  the  aspinng  breast, 
A  lesson  of  Decay  on  earthliness  imprefls'd. 

Yet  Hope  still  chaunts  unto  the  listening  ear 
The  witching  music  of  her  treacherous  song ; 
Still  paints  the  Future  eloquent  and  clear. 
And  sees  the  tide  of  Life  roll  cahn  along. 
Where  flittering  phantoms  rise,  a  luring  throng ; 
And  voiceful  Fame  holds  out  the  laurel  bough : 
Where  rapturous  applause  is  loud  and  long. 
Frail  guerdon  for  the  heart !  — which  lights  the  brow 
With  the  ephemeral  smile  of  Mind's  triumphant  glow. 
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THE       HOUSEHOLDER. 


ST    JOBM    WAter.8. 


*F0K  the  kingdom  of  Heaven  is  like  unto  »  man  that  ia  an  IxoTiaebolder,  which  went  out  early  in  the 
morning  to  hire  labourers  into  his  vineyard.  And  when  he  had  agreed  with  the  labooreni  for  m. 
penny  a  day,  he  sent  tiaem.  into  his  vineyard.  And  he  went  out  about  the  third  hour,  and  saw  othaxs 
standing  in  the  market-place,  and  said  unto  them ;  Oo  ye  also  into  the  vineyard,  and  whatsoever  ia 
right  I  wlU  give  you:  <tnd  they  went  their  way.  Again  he  went  out  about  the  sixth  and  nintli' hoar, 
and  did  likewise.  And  about  the  eleventh  hour  he  went  out  and  found  others  standing  Idle,  axid 
aaith  unto  them.  Why  stand  ye  here  all  the  day  idle  T  They  say  unto  him.  Because  no  man  hath 
hired  us.  He  saith  unto  them,  Oo  ye  also  into  the  vineyard;  and  whatsoever  is  right  that  ahall  jh 
receive.'— St.  Mattbxw:  XX.  1-7. 

0  THOU  blest  Householder!  the  starry  dawn, 
The  light  crepuscular,  the  roseate  mom, 

Lon^  warn  bad  melted  into  day ! 
Long  smcoitiie  glow  of  Youth's  third  hour. 
And  the  bla^  tong,  and  Fancy's  magic  power. 

Long  since  liaTe,  traceless,  pess'd  away ! 

Ent'reth  the  sun  into  its  zenith  height! 
Ent'reth  the  mortal  into  manhood's  might ! 

Op'neth  again  the  vineyard  Gate 
And  Labourers  are  call'd !  but  Honour's  dream 
Entranc'd  my  soul,  and  made  Religion  seem 

As  nought,  Glory  was  man's  Estate ! 

The  NINTH  hour  found  me  in  the  market  place ; 
Fierce  passion  ruled  my  heart,  care  mark'd  my  face  ; 

In  vain,  in  vain.  Thy  blessed  call ! 
To  glitter,  to  achieve,  to  lose  or  gain, 
Forra'd  every  hope,  or  thought,  delight,  or  pain : 

The  world,  the  world,  was  still  my  All ! 

The  TENTH  hour  sounded  in  my  startled  ear ! 
Thy  gracious  Spirit  touched  my  heart  with  fear ! 

The  harvest  ended  with  the  day ; 
That  thought  imbued  my  mind  —  *  not  saved  ?  too  late  V 

1  left  the  throng ;  I  sought  the  "Vineyapd  Gkite ; 
'Twas  shut  —    Death-struck,  I  tum'd  away ! 

Low  sank  the  Sun  adown  the  Western  Sky ! 
Each  cherifih'd  hope  had  prov'd  ite  vanity! 

Now  neither  Earth,  nor  Heaven  was  mine. 
Rejected,  sad,  abandon'd,  and  foriom  : 
Of  God  it  seera'd  not  lov'd  j  of  Hell,  the  scorn ! 

No  hope,  or  human  or  Divine, 

Brighten 'd  my  dark,  cold,  doubting,  wretched  mind ; 
The  world,  a  wilderness ;  Heaven^s  self,  unkind ! 

*  Blackness  of  darkness'  seem'd  my  way : 

Slow  struck  the  eleventh  !  Thy  light  around  me  broke  ! 
And  deep,  unto  my  soul,  these  words  were  spoke : 

*  Why  stand  ye  idle  all  the  day  ?' 

*  Enter  and  work  through  the  waning  hour  !* — 
Lord  of  the  Vineyard  !  grant  Thy  servant  power 

To  labour,  love  Thee,  and  obey. 
Let  every  thought,  plan,  word,  deed,  wish,  be  Thine ! 
Thine  be  all  honour,  glory,  praise  divine. 

And  let  thy  pardon  close  my  day! 
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THE     QUOD      CORRESPONDENCE. 


I^arrp    parson 


cuArxB  xzvnt. 


On  the  day  but  one  after  Rust's  death,  Mr,  Komicker  was  very  busy 
in  his  office.  His  coat  was  off;  his  hat  was  on  a  chair,  and  in  it  was 
his  snufT-box,  a  black  silk  neckcloth,  and  a  white  handkerchief,  not  a 
little  discolored  by  the  presence  of  snuff  and  the  absence  of  water.  In 
one  corner  of  the  room  lay  a  confused  heap,  consisting  of  bed,  bedding, 
and  various  odds  and  ends  of  wearing  apparel ;  and  from  these  Mr. 
Komicker,  after  due  reflection  and  calculation  as  to  the  order  in  which 
to  make  his  choice,  selected  article  after  article.  First,  he  spread  upon 
the  floor  his  counterpane,  then  his  blanket,  then  a  sheet  not  a  little  akin 
in  appearance  to  his  handkerchief,  and  then  his  bed :  upon  these  he 
piled  his  apparel,  in  a  confused  heap,  and  proceeded  to  roll  the  whole 
into  a  large  ball,  which  he  secured  with  a  piece  of  rope.  *  Now  then, 
the  *  moving  's  begun,'  said  he,  opening  the  door  and  rolling  the  bundle 
into  the  entry.     *  The  premises  are  ready  for  the  next  tenant.' 

Having  brushed  his  knees  with  the  palm  of  his  hands,  and  then  dusted 
his  hands  by  knocking  them  together,  he  put  on  his  neckcloth,  coat,  and 
hat ;  pocketed  his  snuff-box  and  handkerchief,  walked  into  the  entry, 
locked  the  door,  put  the  key  over  it,  as  he  had  always  been  in  the  habit 
of  doing  ;  seated  himself  upon  his  bundle,  with  his  back  leaning  against 
the  wall ;  and  immediately  lapsed  into  a  fit  of  deep  abstraction,  which 
he  occasionally  relieved  by  kicking  his  heels  against  the  floor,  shaking 
his  head,  in  a  sudden  and  emphatic  manner,  or  inhaling  his  breath  rapidly 
and  violently,  producing  a  sound  blending  the  harmonious  qualities  of 
a  snort  and  a  whistle. 

*  So,'  said  he,  after  indulging  in  one  of  the  last  mentioned  performances 
with  so  much  energy  as  to  arouse  him  from  his  abstraction,  at  the  same 
time  nodding  his  head  at  Rust's  ofllce,  *  his  cake  being  dough,  our  bar- 
gain 's  up  ;  and  here  am  I,  Edward  Komicker,  Esquire,  attorney  and 
counsellor  at  law,  a  man  of  profound  experience,  severe  knowledge  of 
the  world,  of  great  capacity  in  various  ways,  though  of  small  means- — I 

think  I  may  say  of  d d  small  means — once  more  in  the  market ; 

for  sale  to  the  highest  bidder.  Such  a  valuable  commodity  is  not  met 
with  every  day.  If  any  gentleman,'  continued  he,  raising  his  hand  and 
looking  round  at  an  imaginary  audience,  *  is  extremely  desirous  of  se- 
curing the  eminent  talents  of  one  of  the  most  prominent  young  men  of 
the  day — not  exactly  new,'  added  he,  running  his  eye  over  his  rusty 
coat,  '  but  wonderfully  serviceable  ;  no  cracks,  nor  flaws,  no  pieces 
broken  off —  here  is  an  opportunity  which  will  not  occur  again.  This 
is  only  a  scratch  on  the  surface,'  said  he,  as  he  thrust  his  nnger  into  a 
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small  hole  in  his  coat-sleeve ;  <  the  article  itself  is  warranted  to  be  per- 
fectly  sound,  and  of  the  best  quality.  How  much  is  bid  ?  —  how  much 
for  the  promising  young  man  aforesaid  ?  How  much  ?  One  thousand 
dollars  ?  Five  hundred  ?  Two  fifty  ?  —  one  ?  —  fifty  ?  It  wont  do/ 
said  he,  in  a  melancholy  tone  ;  'strike  him  down  to  me.  The  gentle- 
man 's  bought  himself  in  ;  there  being  no  demand  for  the  article  in  this 
market,  he  thinks  of  disposing  of  himself  to  some  respectable  widow 
lady  with  a  small  family  and  a  large  purse.  He  may  alter  his  mind, 
but  that 's  his  present  intention.' 

Here  Mr.  Kornicker  concluded  his  rather  extraordinary  soliloquy  by 
plunging  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  and  dropping  into  a  subdued  whistle ; 
in  the  course  of  which  hi<s  thoughts  seemed  to  have  taken  altc^efher  a 
different  channel ;  for  it  was  not  long  before  he  said,  as  if  in  continu- 
ance of  some  unuttered  train  of  thought : 

*  Well,  old  fellow,  I  promised  you  to  look  after  your  girl,  although 
you  did  n't  seem  much  struck  with  the  offer.  But  I  'II  stick  to  my  pro- 
mise ;  although,  to  tell  the  truth,  I  do  n't  exactly  know  how  to  commence. 
But  nothing  will  be  done  by  sitting  on  this  bundle.  So  I  '11  to  my  work 
at  once.' 

He  rose  up  hastily,  and  was  descending  the  stairs  when  he  abruptly 
turned  back,  went  up  to  his  luggage,  and  after  eyeing  it  for  a  minute, 
saidi 

*  It 's  a  hazardous  business  to  leave  you  here.  You  can  't  be  dis- 
trained on,  nor  levied  on,  because  you  're  exempt  by  law.  So  you  are 
safe  from  landlords  and  creditors ;  the  law  makes  you  exempt  from  being 
stolen  too ;  but  thieves  consider  themselves  like  members  of  parliament, 
out  of  the  reach  of  law.  There  's  the  rub.  You  might  be  stolen  ;  and 
I  very  much  regret  to  say,  that  the  gentleman  who  should  lay  violent 
hands  on  you  would  walk  off  with  all  my  goods,  chattels,  lands,  tene- 
ments, and  hereditaments ;  but  I  've  no  where  to  take  you,  and  as  I 
expect  to  sleep  in  this  entry,  you  must  take  your  chance.  So,  good 
bye,  old  acquaintance,  in  case  you  and  I  should  never  meet  again.' 

Having  in  a  very  grave  manner  shaken  one  comer  of  the  counter- 
pane, as  if  it  were  the  hand  of  an  old  friend,  he  gave  his  head  a  sudden 
jerk,  to  settle  his  hat  in  the  right  place,  and  descended  the  stairs. 

The  task  which  Kornicker  had  imposed  upon  himself  was  by  no  means 
easy ;  but  firm  in  his  purpose  of  fulfilling  his  promise,  he  shut  his  eyes 
to  all  difficulties,  and  commenced  his  pursuit. 

The  first  place  to  which  he  went  was  the  prison,  for  he  hoped  that 
the  keeper  of  it  might  know  something  about  her,  or  that  she  might  have 
left  her  address  there,  in  case  her  father  wished  to  see  her  when  he  was 
imprisoned.  But  he  was  disappointed.  They  could  tell  him  nothing, 
except  that  Rust  neither  asked  for  her,  nor  mentioned  her,  and  had 
always  refused  to  see  her.  She  had  never  succeeded  in  gaining  ad- 
mittance  to  him,  except  on  the  night  of  his  death,  when  the  jailer,  a 
fellow  unfit  for  his  office,  for  he  had  some  humin  feeling  left,  unable  to 
resist  her  tears  and  entreaties,  had  let  her  in  unannounced,  as  mentioned 
in  the  last  chapter.  She  had  left  the  cell  abruptly,  had  hurried  off,  and 
had  never  returned.  *  God  help  the  poor  child !'  exclaimed  the  man, 
as  he  told  the  story.     '  Such  hearts  as  hers  were  made  for  heaven,  ndt 
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for  this  world.  I  have  a  daughter  of  her  age ;  and  even  if  she  had 
robbed  a  church,  I  could  n't  have  treated  her  as  that  raan  treated  his 
child.' 

The  man  looked  at  Kornicker,  as  if  to  observe  the  effect  of  his  last 
remark ;  but  probably  that  gentleman  viewed  the  robbing  of  a  church 
in  a  less  heinous  light  than  the  jailer,  for  he  made  no  comment  on  it, 
but  after  a  pause  said : 

*  So  that 's  all  you  know  V 
The  man  nodded. 

*  Grood  morning  to  you,  Sir,'  said  Kornicker;  and  he  walked  straight 
out  of  the  building,  and  had  crossed  several  streets  before  he  had  made 
up  his  mind  what  to,  do  next.  This  however  was  soon  settled,  and  he 
buttoned  his  coat  tightly,  pulled  his  hat  firmly  on  his  head,  drew  on  a 
pair  of  shabby  gloves,  and  performed  a  number  of  those  little  acts  which 
in  ancient  times  were  known  under  the  head  of  *  girding  up  the  loins/ 
preparatory  to  setting  out  to  his  next  point  of  destination,  which  was  the 
girl's  former  home,  the  place  where  Rust  had  committed  the  murder. 
It  was  many  miles  off;  and  the  distance  which  Rust,  under  the  whip 
and  spur  of  fierce  passions,  had  traversed  without  trace  of  fatigue, 
drew  from  his  clerk  many  a  sigh,  and  many  an  expression  of  weariness. 

When  he  got  there  he  found  the  house  deserted.  He  entered  it,  for' 
there  was  no  one  there  to  hinder  it,  but  the  rooms  were  empty  and  dis- 
mantled. The  house  had  been  hired  by  Rust,  and  no  sooner  was  he  in 
the  gripe  of  the  law,  than  creditors  innumerable,  who  like  birds  of  prey 
were  biding  their  time,  kept  in  check  by  the  unbending  character  of 
their  debtor,  came  flitting  in  from  every  quarter;  seized  and  sold  the 
furniture,  and  left  tlie  house  desolate.  A  single  dark  stain  upon  the 
library  floor,  where  the  murdered  man  had  fallen,  was  all  that  was  left 
to  tell  a  tale  of  the  past.  The  dust  had  gathered  thickly  on  the  walls, 
as  if  preparing  to  commence  a  slumber  of  years ;  and  as  Kornicker 
went  out,  the  rats  raced  through  the  hall,  startled  at  the  tread  of  a 
stranger. 

With  a  heart  as  heavy  as  his  limbs,  as  he  thought  of  the  past  life  of 
the  girl  who  had  once  tenanted  this  house,  and  then  fancied  what  her 
present  fate  must  be,  Kornicker  set  out  on  his  return.  *  If  it  had  been 
me,'  said  he,  pausing  to  take  a  last  look  at  the  lonely  house,  *  if  it  had 
only  been  Edward  Kornicker  who  was  thus  cast  adrift,  to  kick  his  way 
through  the  world  with  empty  pockets,  and  without  a  soul  to  say  to  him 
God  speed,  or  *  I  'm  sorry  for  you,*  it  would  have  been  right  and  proper, 
and  no  one  would  have  any  cause  to  grumble  or  find  fault ;  but  this 
being  a  girl,  with  no  money,  and  consequently  with  no  friends,  no  ex- 
perience, as  /have,  it 's  a  very  hard  case — a  very  hard  case,  indeed.' 

Having  arrived  at  this  conclusion,  Kornicker  took  off  his  hat,  wiped 
his  forehead,  snuffed,  and  set  out  on  his  return. 

Day  after  day  for  several  weeks  he  prosecuted  his  inquiries  without 
success ;  and  just  when  he  was  in  despair,  chance  led  him  to  success. 
In  the  course  of  his  rambles,  he  encountered  a  person  who  had  been  at 
Rust's  trial,  and  happened  to  speak  about  him  ;  for  now  that  the  crimi- 
nal was  dead  and  in  his  grave,  when  public  opinion  could  be  of  no  ser- 
vice to  him,  many  who  had  hunted  him  down  began  to  view  less  harshly 
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the  crime  which  had  led  to  his  death ;  and  this  man  was  one  of  the 
numher.  He  said  that,  although  he  deserved  punishment  for  his  pre- 
vious evil  deeds,  yet  the  best  and  purest  act  of  his  life  had  been  that  by 
which  he  had  struck  down  the  destroyer  of  his  child. 

'  Poor  thing  !'  said  he,  *  she  must  have  led  a  miserable  life  since  her 
father's  death.  I  have  met  her  several  times  since  then  in  the  street, 
but  that  was  several  weeks  ago ;  and  then  she  was  very  feeble,  scarcely 
able  to  walk :  perhaps  she  's  dead  now.' 

Komicker  waited  only  long  enough  to  ascertain  that  she  lived  in  a 
certain  out-of-the-way  part  of  the  town,  which  the  man  designated,  and 
thither  he  directed  his  steps,  and  resumed  his  search ;  and  after  several 
days  spent  in  fruitless  inquiries,  he  discovered  her. 

The  house  in  which  he  found  her  was  a  small  ruinous  building,  sagged 
and  jutting  forward,  as  if  struggling  to  sustain  itself  against  time  and 
dilapidation.  The  windows  were  broken ;  the  doors  and  shutters  un- 
hung, except  a  solitary  one  of  the  latter,  which  creaked  as  it  flapped  to 
and  fro  in  Uie  wind  ;  and  this  was  the  home  of  Rust's  child. 

Komicker  ascended  the  ricketty  stairs  and  paused  at  the  door  of  a 
room,  which  a  slipshod  woman  had  pointed  out  as  that  of  the  *  murderer's 
daughter.'  He  knocked,  but  there  was  no  reply ;  he  knocked  again, 
but  all  was  silent.     Then  he  opened  the  door  and  looked  in. 

It  was  a  small  dingy  room,  unfurnished,  with  the  exception  of  a  bed 
on  the  floor,  and  a  single  chair,  on  which  stood  a  candle  whose  flaritig 
light  served  only  to  add  to  the  gloom  of  the  room  by  revealing  its 
wretchedness.  The  girl  was  in  bed ;  her  hair  lying  in  tangled  masses 
about  the  pillow.  Her  cheeks  were  sunken  and  colorless,  and  her  eyes 
deep-set  and  glowing,  as  if  all  that  was  left  of  life  was  concentrated  in 
them. 

Komicker  hesitated  for  a  moment,  and  then  pushed  the  door  open  and 
walked  in.  The  girl  looked  listlessly  up,  but  did  not  notice  him ;  for 
she  turned  her  head  away  with  a  weary,  restless  motion,  and  did  not 
speak.  Komicker  went  to  the  bed,  got  on  his  knees  beside  it,  and  took 
her  hand  in  his.  As  he  did  so  he  observed  that  it  was  very  thin  and 
shrunken,  and  that  the  large  veins  stood  out  like  cords.  It  was  hot  as 
fire.  *  You  're  very  ill,'  said  he,  in  a  low  tone.  *  I  'm  afraid  you  're 
very  ill.' 

*  I  'm  dying  of  thirst,'  said  the  girl,  pointing  to  an  empty  pitcher, 
which  stood  on  the  floor.  *  Give  me  water  ;  tlie  want  of  it  is  driving 
me  mad.  No  one  has  been  near  me  to-day.  I  tried  to  get  it  myself, 
but  could  not  stand.' 

Komicker  waited  to  liear  no  more,  but  seizing  the  pitclier,  darted  out 
to  a  pump,  and  in  a  very  few  minutes  came  back  again  with  it  filled 
to  the  brim.  The  girl's  eye  grew  even  more  lustrous  than  before,  as 
she  saw  it,  and  she  attempted  to  rise,  but  was  unable. 

*  You  must  excuse  ceremony,'  said  Komicker,  as  he  placed  his  arm 
under  her  back  and  supported  her  while  he  held  the  pitcher  to  her  lips. 
*  Nursing  is  n't  in  my  line.' 

The  girl  swallowed  the  water  greedily,  and  then  sank  back  on  the 
pillow  exhausted. 

*  Have  you  a  doctor  V  inquired  Komicker,  placing  the  pitcher  on  the 
floor. 
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'  No/  answered  she  feebly  ;  *  I  have  no  money :  the  last  went  yester- 
day.    I  'm  deserted  by  all  now.' 

*  Not  quite,'  exclaimed  Komicker,  slapping  his  hand  earnestly  on  his 
knee,  while  he  experienced  a  choking  sensation  about  the  throat ;  *  not 
while  I  'm  left.  I  'm  sorry  I  a'nt  a  woman,  for  your  sake ;  but  as  I 
do  n't  happen  to  be,  I  hope  you  '11  make  no  objections  on  that  score ; 
I  '11  look  after  you  as  if  you  were  my  own  sister.' 

It  was  the  first  word  of  kindness  that  the  girl  had  heard  for  a  long 
time,  and  the  tears  came  in  her  eyes. 

*  There,  there,  do  n't  cry,'  said  Komicker.  It  bothers  me ;  I  do  n't 
know  what  to  do  when  women  cry.  But  you  have  n't  a  doctor ;  that 
will  never  do.  Keep  up  your  heart,'  said  he,  risSng ;  *  I  '11  return  pre- 
sently.'    Saying  this,  and  without  waiting  for  a  reply,  he  left  the  room. 

Arriving  in  the  street,  his  first  impulse  was  not  only  to  feel  in  his 
pockets,  but  with  the  utmost  care  to  turn  them  inside  out,  and  to  examine 
them  narrowly. 

*  Not  a  copper — pockets  to  let  f  said  he,  restoring  them  to  their  former 
condition,  after  a  long  and  unsuccessful  search.  *  But  this  girl  must  be 
looked  after;  that 's  settled.  Now  then,  *  said  he,  in  a  very  meditative 
mood,  *  who  's  able  to  do  it  and  will  V 

This  seemed  a  question  not  easily  answered,  for  he  stood  for  more 
than  a  minute  in  profound  thought,  in  endeavoring  to  solve  it ;  but  appa- 
rently making  up  his  mind,  he  hurried  along  the  street.  The  direction 
which  he  took  was  toward  the  upper  part  of  the  city,  and  he  was  some 
time  in  reaching  his  destination,  which  was  no  other  than  Harry 
Harson's  house.  He  crossed  the  court-yard  and  knocked  at  the  door, 
which  was  opened  by  Harson. 

*  I  want  a  word  with  you,'  said  Komicker,  abruptly. 

Harson  told  him  to  come  in ;  led  the  way  to  his  sitting-room,  and 
pointing  to  a  chair,  told  him  to  be  seated. 

*  I  have  n't  time,'  said  Komicker,  shaking  his  head.  *  Do  you 
know  me  V 

*  I  've  seen  you,  but  I  can't  recollect  where.' 

*  JTere,'  said  Kornicker,  *  here,  in  this  room.  I  breakfasted  here. 
I  'm  Michael  Rust's  clerk.' 

*  Then  you  can  scarcely  expect  a  cordial  reception  from  me,'  said 
Harson,  coldly. 

*  I  do  n't  care  what  sort  of  a  reception  you  give  me,'  replied  Komicker; 
'  you  may  kick  me  if  it  will  be  any  comfort  to  you,  provided  you  only 
do  what  I  ask.  Michael  Rust  is  dead,  and  his  daughter  is  now  dying, 
with  scarcely  clothes  to  cover  her,  or  a  bed  to  lie  in  ;  without  a  cent  to 
buy  her  food  or  medicine ;  without  a  soul  to  say  a  single  word  of  com- 
fort to  her.  I  would  n't  have  troubled  you,  old  fellow,'  continued  he, 
with  some  warmth,  at  the  same  time  turning  out  his  pockets,  *  if  I  had 
a  cent  to  give  her.  The  last  I  had  I  spent  in  getting  a  breakfast  this 
moming ;  and  although  it 's  the  only  meal  I  've  eaten  to  day,  damme  if 
I  would  have  touched  it  if  I  had  thought  to  have  found  her  in  such  cir- 
cumstances. But  since  you  won't  help  her,  you  may  let  it  alcme ;  I  'm 
not  so  hard  run  but  that  I  can  do  something  for  her  yet.' 

Kornicker  had  worked  himself  up  into  such  an  excitement,  owing  to 
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Harson's  cold  reception  of  him,  that  he  took  it  for  granted  his  request 
was  to  be  refused ;  and  having  thus  vented  his  feelings  he  turned  on  bis 
heel  to  go,  when  the  old  man  laid  his  hand  on  his  shoulder. 

'  Nature  puts  noble  hearts  in  very  rough  cases,'  said  Harson,  his  eyes 
glistening  as  he  spoke.  <  You  're  a  good  fellow,  but  rather  hasty.  I 
did  n't  say  I  would  not  assist  the  poor  girl ;  on  the  contrary,  you  shall 
see  that  I  will.     She  has  no  doctor?' 

*No.' 

*  No  nurse  V 
*No.' 

Harson  rang  the  bell.    The  house-keeper  answered  it. 

*  Martha,  put  on  your  things,'  said  Harson ;  *  1  want  you  to  sit  up  with 
a  sick  person  to-night.  Bring  a  basket,  and  lights,  and  cups,  and  every 
thing  that 's  necessary  for  one  who  has  nothing.  I  '11  return  in  five 
minutes  ;  you  must  be  ready  by  that  time.  Now  then.  Sir,  come  along; 
you  shall  see  what  I  '11  do  next.' 

He  went  into  the  street,  and  walked  rapidly  on,  turning  one  or  two 
comers,  but  without  going  far,  and  at  last  knocked  at  the  door  of  a  small 
house. 

*  A  very  excellent  fellow  lives  here,'  said  he  to  Komicker ;  he 's  a 
doctor ;  and  if  this  girl  can  be  saved  he  '11  do  it.  Hark !  there  he  comes. 
I  hear  his  step.' 

The  door  was  opened  by  the  doctor  himself,  and  a  few  words  sufficed 
to  explain  matters  to  him. 

*  I  '11  be  ready  in  a  minute,'  said  he,  darting  in  the  room  and  as  sud-" 
denly  returning,  struggling  his  way  into  the  arms  of  a  great-coat.  *  Now 
then,'  exclaimed  he,  buttoning  a  single  button,  and  dashing  into  the 
street,  *  which  way  V 

*  Where  does  she  live  ?'  asked  Harson.  *  I  '11  go  back  and  bring  the 
nurse.' 

Komicker  told  him,  and  was  hurrying  off,  when  Harson  touched  his 
arm,  and  leading  him  a  few  steps  aside,  said  in  a  low  voice :  *  You  seem 
somewhat  straitened  for  money,  Mr.  Komicker ;  I  wish  you  would  accept 
a  loan  from  me.'     He  extended  a  bank-note  to  him. 

Komicker  buttoned  his  pockets  up  very  closely,  not  omitting  a  single 
button,  and  then  replied  coldly  :  *  I  ask  charity  for  others,  not  for  my- 
self.' 

<  Come,  come,'  said  Harson,  kindly,  '  you  must  n't  bear  malice.  I 
did  not  act  well  toward  you  at  first ;  you  must  forget  it ;  and  to  show 
that  you  do  so,  you  must  take  this  loan  from  me.' 

*  I  do  n't  wish  to  borrow,'  replied  Komicker. 

<  Well,  I  'm  sorry  for  it,'  said  Harson,  taking  his  hand ;  *  but  you  *re 
not  angry  V 

*  No  no,  old  fellow  ;  it 's  not  an  easy  matter  to  keep  angry  with  you ; 
you  're  a  trump  !' 

*  Perhaps  you  '11  sup  with  me  when  we  return  V  said  the  old  man, 
earnestly. 

*  I  '11  see  how  the  girl  is,'  replied  Komicker  ;  *  good  bye.  We  're 
'  losing  time.' 

Saying  this,  he  shook  hands  with  Harson,  and  joining  the  doctor,  they 
set  out  at  a  rapid  pace  for  the  girl's  abode. 
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They  reached  it  without  interruption,  other  than  a  short  delay  on  the 
part  of  the  doctor,  who  being  of  a  beligerent  disposition,  was  desirous  of 
stopping  to  flog  a  man  who  had  intentionally  jostled  him  off  the  side- 
walk. Komicker,  however,  by  urghag  upon  hira  the  situation  of  the 
girl,  had  induced  him  to  postpone  his  purpose,  not  a  little  to  the  relief  of 
the  offender,  who  in  insulting  him  h*d  only  intended  to  insult  an  inof- 
fensive elderly  person,  who  could  not  resent  the  affront. 

<  Can  it  be  possible  that  any  thing  human  tenants  such  a  den  as  this  V 
said  the  doctor,  looking  at  the  half-hung  door  of  the  girl's  abode,  and 
listening  to  the  wind  as  it  sighed  through  broken  window-panes  and 
along  the  entry. 

*Come  on,  and  you'll  see,'  replied  KomickeF;  and  siezing  him  by 
the  arm,  he  led  him  half  stumbling  up  the  stairs,  and  finally  paused  at 
the  girl's  room. 

'  Look  in  there,  if  you  want  to  see  comfort,'  said  he,  with  an  irony 
that  seemed  almost  savage,  from  the  laugh  which  accompanied  it. 
*Is  n't  that  a  sweet  death-chamber  for  one  who  all  her  life  has  had  every 
thing  that  money  could  buy  V 

The  doctor  glanced  in  the  room,  then  at  the  fierce,  excited  face  of  his 
companion.  *  Come,  come/  said  he,  in  a  kind  tone,  taking  Komicker's 
hand  ,•  *  don't  give  way  to  these  feelings.  She  '11  be  well  taken  care  of 
now.     Harry  Harson  never  does  a  good  action  by  halves.     Come  in.' 

He  pushed  the  door  open  very  gently,  and  went  to  the  bed.  The  girl 
seemed  sleeping,  for  she  did  not  move.  He  took  the  candle,  and  held 
it  so  that  the  light  fell  on  her  face.  He  then  placed  his  hand  gently 
upon  her  wrist.  He  kept  it  there  for  some  moments,  then  held  up  tbe 
light  again,  and  looked  at  her  face ;  after  which  he  placed  it  on  the 
floor,  rose  up,  and  took  a  long  survey  of  the  room. 

*  It 's  a  wretched  place,'  said  he,  *  speaking  in  a  whisper.  *  She  must 
have  suffered  terribly  here.' 

*  This  is  the  way  the  poor  live,'  said  Korniqker,  in  a  low,  bitter  tone ; 
*  this  is  the  way  she  has  lived  ;  but  we  '11  save  her  from  dying  so.' 

The  doctor  looked  at  him,  and  then  turned  away  and  bit  his  lip : 

*  What  are  you  going  to  do  for  her  V  demanded  Komicker,  after  a 
pause :  *  have  you  medicine  with  you  V 

*  She  requires  nothing  now,'  said  the  doctor,  in  a  tone  scarcely  above 
a  whisper.     *  She  's  dead !' 

Komicker  hastily  took  the  light,  and  bent  over  her.  He  remained 
thus  for  a  long  time ;  and  when  he  rose^  his  eyes  were  filled  with  tears. 

*  I  'm  sorry  I  left  her,'  said  he,  in  a  vain  eflbrt  to  speak  in  his  usual 
tones.  *  It  was  very  hard  that  she  should  die  alone.  I  acted  for  the 
best ;  but  d  —  n  it,  1  'm  always  wrong !' 

He  dashed  his  fist  across  his  face,  walked  to  the  window  and  looked 
out. 

At  that  moment  the  door  opened,  and  Harson  entered,  his  face  some- 
what attempered  in  its  joyous  expression ;  and  close  behind  followed  the 
house-keeper  with  a  large  basket. 

<  How  is  she  V  asked  he,  in  a  subdued  tone. 

Komicker  made  no  reply,  but  looked  resolutely  out  of  the  window,  and 
snuffed  profusely.     It  would  not  have  been  manly  to  show  that  the  large 
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tears  were  coursing  down  his  checks.  Harson  threw  an  inquiring 
glance  at  the  doctor,  who  answered  by  a  shake  of  the  head :  <  She  was 
dead  when  we  got  here.' 

Harson  went  to  the  bed,  and  put  back  the  long  tresses  from  her  face. 
There  was  much  in  that  face  to  sadden  the  old  man's  heart.  Had  it 
been  that  of  an  old  person,  of  one  who  had  lived  out  her  time,  and 
had  been  gathered  in,  in  due  season,  he  would  have  thought  less  of  it ; 
hut  it  was  sad  inde^  to  see  one  in  the  first  blush  of  youth,  scarcely 
more  than  a  child,  stricken  down  and  dying  in  such  a  place,  and  so 
desolate. 

*  Was  there  no  one  with  her  —  not  a  soul  V  inquired  Harson,  ear- 
nestly, as  he  rose  ;  <  not  one  human  being,  to  l)reathe  a  word  of  comfort 
in  her  ear,  or  to  whisper  a  kind  word  to  cheer  her  on  her  long  journey  V 

The  doctor  shook  his  head  :  *  No  one.'  Harson 's  lips  quivered,  but 
he  pressed  them  tightly  together,  and  turning  to  Komicker  said  : 

<  Come,  my  good  fellow,  you  must  struggle  against  your  feelings ;  you 
must  not  be  downcast  about  it.  She's  better  off  than  if  she  had 
lived  —  much  better  off.' 

'  I  'm  not  in  the  least  downcast,'  replied  Kornicker,  in  a  very  resolute 
manner ;  *  I  do  n't  care  a  straw  about  it.  She  was  nothing  to  me ;  only 
it 's  a  little  disagreeable  to  be  living  in  this  world  without  a  soul  to  care 
for,  or  a  soul  that  cares  for  you  ;  and  then  there  was  some  satisfaction 
in  being  of  use  to  some  one,  and  in  feeling  it  was  your  duty  to  see  ihat 
no  one  imposed  on  her,  or  ill  treated  her ;  but  no  matter ;  it 's  all  over 
now.  I  suppose  it 's  all  right ;  and  I  feel  quite  cheerful,  I  assure  you. 
But  you  '11  look  to  her,  will  you  ?  I  can  be  of  no  farther  use  here,  and 
I  'd  rather  go.' 

*  I  will,'  said  Harson. 

*  You  won't  let  her  be  buried  as  a  pauper,  I  hope  V 

*  No,  upon  my  honor  she  shall  not,'  replied  Harry. 

*  Very  well  —  good  night' 

Harson  followed  him  down  the  stairs,  and  again  endeavored  to  force 
a  sum  of  money  upon  him ;  but  Komicker  was  resolute  in  his  refusal, 
nor  could  he  be  induced  to  go  home  with  Harson  that  evening.  He  said 
that  he  was  not  hungry. 

After  several  ineffectual  efforts,  the  old  man  permitted  him  to  depart, 
with  the  internal  resolution  of  keeping  his  eye  on  him,  and  of  giving 
him  a  helping  hand  in  the  world  ;  a  resolution  which  we  may  as  weu 
mention  that  he  carried  out ;  so  that  in  a  few  years  Mr.  Komicker  be- 
came a  very  vivacious  gentleman,  of  independent  property,  who  fre- 
quented a  small  ale-house  in  a  retired  comer  of  the  city,  where  he 
snuffed  prodigally,  and  became  a  perfect  oracle,  and  of  much  reputed 
knowledge,  from  the  sagacious  manner  in  which  he  shook  his  head  and 
winked  on  all  subjects. 


C-HAPTrR     TWrKTT-SIIKn. 

It  was  a  clear,  cloudless  night  without,  and  the  stars  twinkled  and 
glistened  as  if  the  sky  were  full  of  bright  eyes,  looking  gladly  down 
upon  the  world,  and  taking  a  share  in  all  its  gayety  and  happiness. 
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There  was  no  moon,  or  rather  the  moon  was  a  reveller,  and  kept  late 
hours,  and  might  be  detected  sneaking  through  the  sky  at  about  one  or 
two  in  the  morning,  when  she  should  have  been  a-bed  ;  and  in  conse- 
quence  of  her  neglect  of  duty  the  streets  were  dark,  except  where  hfere 
and  there  the  shop  windows  threw  out  bright  streams  of  light,  revealing 
now  a  wrinkled  brow,  now  a  fat,  jolly  face,  and  now  a  pair  of  bright 
sparkling  eyes,  glowing  cheeks,  and  lips  like  a  rose-bud,  as  the  throng 
of  people  flitted  past  them ;  for  an  instant  clear,  distinct,  with  face,  fea- 
ture, and  form  plainly  visible,  and  then  lost  in  the  darkness.  Some 
paused  to  look  in  the  windows,  some  to  chat ;  and  it  might  have  been 
observed,  that  those  who  lingered  longest  in  the  light,  were  young,  and 
such  whose  faces  could  bear  both  the  test  of  light  and  scrutiny.  But 
amid  that  crowd  was  a  single  man,  who  followed  the  same  course  as  the 
rest ;  skulking  in  the  dark  corners,  darting  rapidly  across  the  streams 
of  light,  with  his  head  bent  down  and  his  hat  slouched,  as  if  he  desired 
to  avoid  notice.  When  he  reached  those  places  which  were  compara- 
tively less  thronged,  he  paused  and  leaned  against  the  iron  railings  of 
the  houses,  and  more  than  once  turned  and  retraced  his  steps,  as  if  he 
had  changed  or  mistaken  his  route.  He  was,  as  far  as  could  be  judged 
from  the  sudden  and  uncertain  glimpses  afforded  of  his  person,  tall  and 
gaunt,  with  sunken  eyes,  long  unshorn  beard,  and  a  face  disfigured  by 
a  deep  gash.  He  had  the  appearance  of  one  broken  down  by  ill  health 
or  suffering,  and  his  panting  breath,  as  he  stopped,  showed  that  he  was 
taxing  his  strength  by  the  pace  at  which  he  went.  Although  he  paused 
often,  and  often  turned  back,  yet  in  the  end  he  resumed  his  journey,  and 
finally  reached  the  upper  part  of  the  city.  There  he  struck  into  a  dark 
cross-street.  Once  free  from  the  crowd,  and  where  few  could  observe 
him,  his  smothered  feelings  broke  out ;  and  muttering  to  himself,  grating 
his  teeth,  blaspheming,  now  striking  his  clenched  fists  as  if  aiming  a 
blow,  he  darted  on.  He  did  not  pause  until  he  came  to  the  house  of  no 
less  a  person  than  Harry  Harson.  He  crossed  the  door-yard  hastily, 
as  if  he  feared  his  resolution  might  give  way  ;  opened  the  front  door, 
for  Harry  had  no  enemies,  and  his  door  was  unbolted,  and  entered  the 
outer  room.  The  door  communicating  with  the  inner  room  was  open, 
so  that  he  could  see  within ;  and  perhaps  never  was  there  a  greater 
contrast  than  between  the  occupants  of  those  two  rooms.  In  one  was  a 
man  eaten  up  by  fierce  passions,  desperate  and  hardened,  with  all  that 
is  noble  in  the  human  soul  burnt  out  as  with  a  hot  iron  ;  in  the  other 
sat  an  old  man  whose  benevolent  features  beamed  with  good  will  to  all 
mankind.  There  was  scarcely  a  wrinkle  in  the  broad  full  brow  ;  the 
hair  was  sprinkled  with  gray  ;  but  what  of  that  ?  His  eye  was  bright ; 
his  mouth  teemed  with  good  nature ;  and  his  heart  —  God  bless  thee, 
old  Harry  Harson !  what  need  to  speak  of  thy  heart  ? 

The  intruder  had  come  in  so  noiselessly,  although  his  motions  were 
rapid  and  bold,  that  Harson  had  not  heard  him,  but  sat  reading  a  news- 
paper, and  was  not  a  little  startled  in  looking  over  it  to  see  a  man  seated 
within  a  few  feet  of  him,  and  gazing  at  him  with  eyes  as  wild  and 
bright  as  those  of  a  maniac. 

<  Who  are  you,  in  the  name  of  heaven  V  ejaculated  he,  too  surprised 
even  to  rise,  and  looking  at  the  stranger  as  if  he  still  doubted  the  reality 
of  his  being  in  that  spot. 
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The  man  laughed,  savagely  :  '  Look  at  me,  my  master ;  look  at  iob 
well;  you've  seen  me  afore.     Try  and  recollect  it.* 

Harson's  embarrassment  was  not  of  long  duration,  and  he  ^yamiiMd 
the  man  from  head  to  foot.  A  vague  recollection  of  having  met  him 
somewhere,  mingled  with  an  indefinable  feeling  of  -suBpicion  and  pain, 
crossed  Harson's  mind  as  he  studied  the  fiunken  features  which  were 
submitted  unshrinkingly  to  his  scrutiny.  He  thought,  and  pondered, 
and  wondered;  and  still  the  man  remained  unmoved.  He  locked 
again  ;  the  man  changed  his  position,  and  the  light  fell  upon  him  finom 
another  direction.  Harson  knew  him  at  once.  He  etarted  up :  '  Mur- 
derer, I  know  you !' 

The  man  was  on  his  feet  at  the  same  moment. 

<  Down  to  your  seat,  Sir !'  said  he,  in  a  loud,  savage  tone.  *  You  'le 
right ;  but  you  cannot  take  me  alive,  nor  will  mortid  man.  In  tint 
room,'  said  he,  in  a  low  tone,  and  pointing  toward  the  dark  atair-caae 
which  led  to  the  upper  part  of  the  house,  <  I  killed  Tim  Craig  — dw 
only  man  that  ever  loved  me.  He 's  been  after  me  ever  since  !'  He 
leaned  his  face  toward  Harson,  and  looking  stealthily  over  fais  shoulder 
said  in  a  whisper  :  <  He  's  waiting  for  me  at  the  door.  He  sat  Anrn 
on  the  stoop  when  I  came  in.  I  do  n't  know  why  I  eame  here,  but  he 
made  me  do  it,  and  I  must  see  where  I  killed  him.  It  was  n't  me.  It 
was  Rust ;  it  was  Rust.  Hark  !'  He  cast  a  hasty  glance  in  the  nan 
behind  him.  <  I  'm  going,  Tim,  I  'm  going,'  said  he.  *  Quick  !  quick  f 
give  me  the  light !' 

Seizing  the  candle,  before  Harson  could  prevent  him,  he  rushed  oat 
of  the  room,  and  sprang  up  the  stairs  two  at  a  time.  HarscHi  followed; 
but  before  he  reached  the  door  of  the  upper  room,  with  a  yell  so  loud 
and  unearthly  that  it  made  the  old  man's  heart  stand  still,  the  murderer 
darted  out ;  his  face  livid ;  his  hair  bristling,  his  ejcB  starting  with 
horror.  With  a  single  bound  he  cleared  the  stairs ;  crossed  the  ante* 
chamber,  the  gate  swung  heavily  to,  and  he  was  gone !  And  this  wh 
the  last  that  was  ever  known  of  Bill  Jones.  A  few  months  afterward, 
the  body  of  a  man  was  found  floating  in  one  of  the  docks,  and  was  sup- 
posed to  be  his ;  but  it  was  so  mutilated  and  disfigured,  that  it  was  isw 
possiblc  to  ascertain  the  fact  with  any  certainty,  and  it  was  deposltad 
in  the  earth  with  none  to  claim  it  or  care  for  it,  and  with  no  maik  to 
designate  that  the  soil  above  it  shrouded  a  heart  which  had  once  throbbed 
with  all  the  hopes  and  fears  and  passions  that  were  burning  in  the  I 
of  those  who  were  carelessly  loitering  above  its  resting  jdaoe. 


CHAPTKB   TniRTT. 

Ned  Somers  had  followed  Harson's  advice  in  not  tn^lrSng  fajg  yf^ti 
to  Rhoneland's  too  frequent.  But  whatever  may  have  pnnood  between 
him  and  Kate,  and  even  if  they  did  occasionally  meetin  the  street  and 
stop  to  speak,  and  sometimes  to  hold  conversations  which  were  neither 
short  nor  uninteresting  to  themselves,  that  is  a  matter  betweoi  them- 
selves with  which  we  have  nothing  to  do.    Certain  It  ia^  however,  d^ 
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as  Ned  cooled  off  in  his  intimacy  with  Rhoneland,  he  appeared  to  rise 
in  the  old  man's  estimation  ;  and  he  grew  more  cordial  when  they  did 
meet.  It  may  have  been  that  the  suspicions  implanted  by  Rust  were 
gradually  giving  way  before  the  frank,  honest  nature  of  the  young  man ; 
or  it  may  have  been  that  gratitude  for  the  assistance  which  Somers  had 
lent,  (and  which  Harson  was  very  particular  to  give  its  full  weight)  in 
disentangling  him  from  the  toils  of  Rust ;  or  it  may  have  been  the  secret 
influence  of  Harson,  who  ventured,  whenever  it  could  be  done,  to  speak 
a  good  word  for  Ned ;  or  it  may  have  been  the  drooping  face  of  his 
child,  which  he  was  wont  more  than  ever  to  study  anxiously,  that  gra- 
dually softened  his  feelings  ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that,  to  Kate's  sur- 
prise,  he  one  day  told  her  to  get  him  pen,  ink  and  paper,  and  to  draw 
the  table  in  front  of  him,  as  he  was  going  to  write  a  letter.  And  it 
must  be  confessed,  that  Kate's  color  heightened,  and  her  heart  beat  fast 
when  he  had  finished  the  letter,  directed  it  to  Mr.  Edward  Somers,  and 
then  asked  if  she  knew  the  address  of  Somers,  which  of  course  she 
did ;  although  she  hesitated  and  stammered  as  if  it  were  a  profound 
secret,  and  the  answer  the  most  difficult  thing  in  the  world. 

But  her  surprise  was  scarcely  greater  than  that  of  Ned  himself,  when 
a  boy  came  to  him  with  a  letter  which  ran  thus : 

'  My  dear  Edward  :  Come  to  me  as  soon  as  you  can ;  I  wish  to  see 
you  on  a  matter  of  much  importance  to  both  of  us. 

Yours  truly, 

Jacob  Rhoneland.' 

Ned  felt  something  bouncing  about  in  a  very  queer  manner  directly 
under  his  ribs,  as  he  read  this  note ;  but  the  sensation  was  not  so  painful 
as  to  prevent  his  obeying  it  with  a  speed  that  was  perfectly  marvellous ; 
for  to  Rhoneland  it  seemed  that  the  letter  could  scarcely  have  reached 
its  destination  before  Ned  was  back  with  it  in  his  hand. 

*  You  got  my  note,'  said  he  gravely,  as  Somers  entered,  his  face 
flushed  with  the  rapidity  with  which  he  had  come. 

<  I  have.' 

<  Do  n't  go,  Kate,'  said  he  to  his  daughter,  who  with  an  inkling  of 
what  was  to  follow,  was  stealing  away.  *  What  I  have  to  say  relates 
to  both  of  you.' 

*  Some  time  since,'  said  he,  rising,  and  standing  in  front  of  Ned,  *  I 
wronged  you,  by  making  charges  against  you  which  I  am  now  convinced 
were  false.  My  mind  was  poisoned  by  one  who  has  gone  to  his  long 
account,  and  whose  evil  deeds  may  sleep  with  him.  For  this,'  said  he, 
extending  his  hand,  *  I  ask  your  pardon ;  much  more  frankly  and  freely 
than  I  did  on  the  day  when  we  met  at  Mr.  Harson's. 

Ned  took  the  proflered  hand ;  at  the  same  time  pouring  out  a  con- 
fusion of  words,  the  sum  and  substance  of  which  was  intended  to  be, 
that  he  had  taken  no  oflence ;  that  he  knew  Jacob  was  misled  by  others ; 
that  he  was  not  only  perfectly  willing,  but  very  happy,  to  make  up 
the  matter,  and  say  no  more  about  it ;  which  no  doubt  was  very  true, 
for  within  six  feet  of  him  stood  Kate,  with  her  soft  eyes  flxed  on  his  face, 
and  her  little  mouth  dimpled  with  smiles,  as  she  observed  how  swim- 
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mingly  matters  were  going  on.  And  could  he  be  crusty  and  dogged  ?  or 
could  he  cherish  a  grudge  against  her  father  ?  The  thing  was  impos- 
sible.    The  extended  hand  was  grasped,  and  grasped  warmly. 

*  Another  thing  I  have  to  speak  of,'  said  Rhoneland,  relaxing  some- 
what at  the  cordial  tone  of  Ned's  feelings.  *  It  is  but  a  short  time  since 
I  learnt  the  full  extent  of  my  obligations  to  you,  for  the  part  you  took  in 
unmasking  the  character  of  Rust,  and  in  obtaining  from  him  a  disa- 
vowal of  charges  against  me,  which,  false  as  they  were,  were  hard  in- 
deed to  bear,  and  were  breaking  me  down.  I  have  not  finished,'  said 
he,  raising  his  hand  to  prevent  the  interruption  which  Somers  was  en- 
deavoring to  make ;  *  let  me  complete  what  I  have  to  say,  and  you  may 
speak  as  much  as  you  like,  afterward.  I  will  not  thank  you,  for 
thanks  are  but  words,  and  too  often  mean  nothing.  Is  there  any  thing 
that  I  can  do,  to  lessen  my  indebtedness  to  you  ?  —  or  is  there  any  way 
in  which  I  can  pay  it  off  altogether  V 

He  stopped,  and  looked  earnestly  in  Ned's  face.  The  red  blood 
dashed  up  to  Somers*  very  forehead,  and  he  could  scarcely  breathe  for 
the  thumping  of  his  heart,  as  the  idea  crossed  hirp  that  now  was  the 
time  to  ask  for  Kate  ;  nor  was  his  agitation  at  all  diminished  by  cast- 
ing a  glance  at  her,  and  seeing  her  cheeks  crimson  and  her  eyes  down- 
cast, as  if  she  anticipated  what  was  going  on  in  his  mind.  It  must  be 
confessed,  however,  that  had  Rhoneland  had  no  other  clue  to  his  wishes 
than  that  afforded  by  his  words,  he  would  have  been  very  much  in  the 
dark ;  for  although  Ned  attempted  to  speak  out  boldly,  his  lips  trembled 
very  much,  and  his  voice  was  not  as  obedient  as  he  could  wish  ;  and  all 
that  was  distinctly  audible  was  the  girl's  name. 

<  Why  lad,  what  ails  thee  V  ask^  Rhoneland,  unbending,  as  he  ob- 
served the  embarrassment  of  his  guest.  *  You  used  to  be  as  bold  as  a 
lion.  Come  here  Kate,'  said  he  to  his  daughter ;  *  this  young  fellow 
has  lost  his  voice ;  can  you  tell  me  what  he  wants  V 

It  was  now  Kate's  turn  to  grow  confused,  and  the  color  to  deepen  on 
her  cheek ;  nor  did  she  utter  a  word. 

*  Young  man,'  continued  Rhoneland,  in  a  grave  tone,  *  I  did  not  send 
for  you  to  trifle  with  your  feelings.  You  love  my  daughter,  and  would 
ask  for  her,  and  you  fear  to  do  so  lest  the  request  should  be  refused. 
She  is  yours.  Treat  her  kindly,  and  keep  even  a  shadow  of  sorrow 
from  falling  upon  her  brow.  If  you  do  not,  an  old  man's  curse  will 
rest  upon  you ;  and  even  though  I  be  dead,  and  mouldering  in  my  grave, 
where  my  voice  cannot  reach  you,  that  silent  curse  will  follow  you.' 
He  turned  abruptly  away,  and  left  the  room. 

Ned  Somers  took  Kate's  hand  in  his;  passed  his  arm  about  her 
waist,  and  drew  her  to  him  in  so  singular  a  manner,  that  their  lips 
could  not  but  meet ;  and  not  only  once,  but  at  least  some  half-a-dozen 
times. 

*  So  you  're  mine  at  last,  Kate !'  said  he,  looking  into  her  very  eyes, 
whenever  they  were  raised  enough  for  him  to  do  so.  *  Did  I  not  tell 
you  to  cheer  up ;  and  that  all  would  be  well  ?  Did  I  not  say  so  ;  and 
wasn't  I  right  ?  And  now,  Kate,'  said  he,  in  a  less  confident  tone,  *  your 
father,  though  a  most  worthy  old  gentleman,  is  somewhat  whimsical, 
and  might  change  his  mind ;  i^  when  shall  UheV 
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Kate's  reply  was  so  very  low,  that  it  reached  no  ears  except  thote  of 
Ned  ;  but  whatever  it  was,  it  is  certain  that  on  that  day  month  they  had 
been  married  a  week,  and  were  deep  in  preparations  for  a  merry- 
making to  be  held  on  that  very  evening  at  Rhoneland's  old  house,  which 
had  been  so  furbished  up  and  renovated,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
young  couple,  that  every  thing  in  it  seemed  to  shine  again.  A  party 
at  Jacob  Rhoneland's  !  It  was  a  thing  unheard  of,  and  produced  quite 
a  sensation  in  the  drowsy  part  of  the  town  where  he  lived.  Never  had 
a  household  been  in  such  a  fluster  as  his  was.  What  deep  consulta- 
tions were  held  to  prevent  the  old  man — who  seemed  to  have  grown 
quite  cheerful  and  light-hearted,  and  chirruped  about  the  house  like 
some  gay  old  old  cricket —  from  meddling  in  every  thing,  and  to  throw 
dust  in  his  eyes,  so  as  to  make  him  suppose  that  he  was  having  every 
thing  in  his  own  way,  when  in  fact  he  was  having  nothing.  And  then 
what  a  time  it  took,  and  what  entreaties,  to  prevail  on  him  to  let  the  great 
wooden  chest,  studded  with  brass  nails,  which  he  never  took  his  eye 
from,  be  removed  to  an  upper-chamber,  to  make  room  for  their  guests. 
But  Harry  Harson,  who  was  in  the  thick  of  all  the  doings,  in  and  out 
a  dozen  times  in  an  hour ;  rubbing  his  hands  and  enjoying  the  bustle, 
giving  advice,  suggesting  this  thing  and  that,  and  setting  every  thing 
wrong ;  managed  to  get  the  great  chest  out  of  the  way,  for  he  dragged  it 
up  stairs  under  Rhoneland's  very  nose,  and  in  the  teeth  of  his  remon- 
strances ;  and  depositing  it  in  a  little  out-of-the-way  room,  very  difficult 
of  access,  by  reason  of  the  angles  and  turns  in  the  entry,  and  the  size 
of  the  chest,  told  Rhoneland  that  if  he  wanted  it  below  he  might  take 
it  there  himself;  but  that  it  was  better  where  it  was,  and  much  more 
safe  and  out  of  the  way ;  in  which  opinion  Rhoneland  finally  coincided. 

Betimes  Kate  came  down  stairs  to  receive  her  guests,  looking  so 
charmingly,  and  her  eyes  flashing  with  such  malicious  brightness, 
that  on  meeting  her  in  the  entry  Ned  stopped  to  kiss  her,  and  tell  her 
that  she  was  looking  *  gloriously ;'  a  performance  and  observation  by 
the  way,  which  he  had  already  repeated  half-a-dozen  times  in  the  course 
of  the  last  hour.  By  twos  and  threes  the  guests  began  to  arrive,  and 
went  up  stairs.  There  was  a  great  clatter  above,  where  they  were 
taking  off"  their  things.  It  took  a  wonderful  time  to  remove  the  hats 
and  shawls ;  for  although  for  a  long  time  up  they  went,  none  came 
down.  There  must  have  been  thirty  assembled  above  stairs.  At  last 
Harry  Harson,  who  was  in  the  room  with  Ned  and  Kate,  dressed  in  his 
best  black  suit,  and  looking  as  young  and  merry  as  any  of  them,  vowed 
that  he  would  not  stand  it,  and  sallied  up  stairs  and  sent  them  down  in 
a  drove.  How  bright  and  cheerful  they  all  were !  how  the  congratula- 
tions poured  in  upon  Ned  and  Kate  ;  and  hopes  for  his  future  happiness, 
and  that  he  might  have  a  large  fortune,  and  a  lyge  family  to  help  him 
take  care  of  it. 

A  loud  scraping  and  jingling  announced  that  the  music  was  there, 
and  put  a  stop  to  such  flummery  as  conversation.  The  young  folks 
were  going  into  the  business  of  the  evening.  The  little  stunted  black 
fiddler  witih  rings  in  his  ears,  was  mounted  on  one  chair ;  the  big,  fat 
fiddler,  who  fiddled  with  his  eyes  shut,  was  seated  on  another ;  and  the 
goggle-eyed  negro,  with  a  self-satisfied  face,  who  simpered  on  every 
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body,  and  flourished  the  tambourine,  was  placed  like  an  umbrella  in  the 
comer,  to  be  out  of  the  way. 

The  fat  fiddler  called  out  for  the  gentlemen  to  choose  their  partners 
fer  a  quadrille.  Then  came  the  long  premonitory  screeching  of  the 
fiddle-bow  across  the  cat-gut ;  then  the  slight,  tremulous  jingle  of  the 
tambourine,  as  if  the  goggle-eyed  negro  were  dying  to  begin  ;  then  the 
bustling  and  hustling,  and  squeezing  of  the  couples,  until  they  had  ob- 
tained Uieir  places  in  the  dance.  Then  the  scientific  look  of  ihe  fat  fid- 
dler, as  he  opened  his  eyes  and  surveyed  the  whole,  to  see  that  all  was 
right ;  then  the  slight  clearing  of  his  throat,  as  he  threw  his  head  on  one 
side,  bellowed  out  <  right  and  left,'  and  forthwith  plunged  into  the  mat- 
ter, might  and  main^  Away  he  went,  but  fast  and  furious  at  his  heels 
followed  the  little  stunted  fiddler ;  and  loud  above  the  din  of  both,  rose 
the  rattle  of  the  tambourine.  <  Right  hand  across !  forward  two  ;  bolan- 
cez ;  ladies  chain ;  forward  four ;  dos-d-dos ;  chassez  to  the  right ; 
cross  over ;  all  round ;  here,  there,  every  where,  and  all  over  —  he  was 
up  to  it  all.  In  vain  the  dancers  fairly  flew ;  the  fat  fiddler  was  equal 
to  all  emergencies ;  he  never  lagged ;  he  was  sometimes  too  fast,  but 
never  —  no,  not  for  a  single  instant  —  was  he  behind. 

<  Whew !'  said  he,  as  he  gave  the  final  flourish  of  his  bow,  and  lay- 
ing it  aside,  wiped  his  forehead  on  his  coat-sleeve,  and  called  for  a  tum- 
bler of  cold  water.  And  thereupon  the  stunted  fiddler  and  the  tambourine 
made  the  same  request;  the  latter  suggesting  that  his  glass  might 
be  tempered  with  a  *  small  spirt  of  gin,'  without  hurting  his  feelings. 

In  that  dance,  the  lightest  step  and  merriest  voice  was  that  of  Harson, 
who  led  out  the  bride,  and  footed  it  there  with  the  best  of  them  ;  and 
who  through  the  whole  evening  was  bustling  around  the  room,  with  a 
kind  word  for  every  one,  and  as  much  at  home  as  if  the  house,  and  the 
company,  and  even  the  bride,  belonged  to  him.  And  in  fact,  one  or  two 
of  the  guests  —  but  they  were  unsophisticated  people  from  the  coun- 
try  —  were  for  some  time  under  the  delusion  that  Harry  was  the  bride- 
groom, instead  of  the  quiet  young  fellow  who  was  seen  walking  about 
the  rooms,  talking  to  the  disagreeable  old  women,  and  gettmg  partnerB 
for  the  ugly  young  ones,  without  their  knowing  it ;  but  all  in  such  an 
unobtrusive  manner  that  he  seemed  quite  a  nobody  when  compared  inth 
Harson. 

fiut  there  must  be  an  end  even  to  the  merriest  meetings  ;  and  when 
they  had  kept  it  up  until  the  night  had  got  among  the  small  hours,  they 
began  to  drop  ofl*.  And  here,  amid  the  adieus  of  departing  guests,  we 
will  take  our  leave  of  the  young  couple  ;  for  it  is  far  pleasanter  to  bid 
farewell  to  those  whose  friendship  we  have  cherished  when  hope  is  strong 
and  bright,  than  when  care  or  disappointment  has  flung  its  shadow  over 
their  hearts. 


A  FEW  weeks  had  elapsed,  and  a  small  group  were  gathered  one  eve- 
ning at  Harson's  fireside.  It  was  composed  of  three  persons  beside 
Harson.  The  first  was  a  man  of  about  fifty;  he  might  have  been 
younger ;  and  the  heavy  wrinkles  which  were  scored  across  his  fore- 
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head  may  have  been  the  fruit  of  trouble  and  care,  for  they  were  almost 
too  deep  for  his  years ;  his  mouth  was  firmly  compressed,  like  that  of 
one  in  the  habit  of  mastering  strong  feelings ;  and  the  whole  character 
of  his  face  would  have  been  stem,  but  for  his  dark,  gray  eye,  which  at 
times  brightened  up  almost  to  childish  playfulness.  This  was  Mjr. 
Colton,  the  father  of  Harson's  proteg6,  Annie.  The  child  herself  was 
seated  on  Harson's  knee,  sound  asleep,  with  her  head  resting  on  his 
breast.  The  only  other  person  in  the  group  Was  the  wife  of  Mr.  Colton. 
She  was  quite  young,  and  had  once  possessed  great  beauty — the  beauty 
of  youth  and  happiness ;  but  that  was  gone,  and  in  its  place  was  the  pa- 
tient look  of  one  who  had  suffered  much,  and  in  silence.  She  spoke 
seldom,  and  in  a  low  tone,  so  soft  and  musical  that  one  regretted  when 
.  the  voice  ceased. 

*  Your  letter,'  said  Mr.  Colton,  in  continuation  of  a  previous  convf^- 
sation,  *  put  an  end  to  all  my  plans  respecting  my  poor  niece.  I  had 
hoped  to  assist  her ;  for  knowing  her  father's  hostility  to  her,  I  feared 
that  she  might  be  in  want.     Her  death  was  a  very  melancholy  on^k' 

He  looked  in  the  fire  in  deep  thought,  and  for  a  short  time  a  silence 
ensued  which  no  one  seemed  inclined  to  break.  / 

*  I  never  saw  her,'  said  his  wife,  after  some  moments ;  *  I  thlpk  you 
did.'  ■'^ 

*  Yes,  once  —  at  the  trial,'  replied  he,  uttering  the  last  wom|  Vith  an 
effort,  as  if  the  subject  were  painful.     *  She  was  very  beautiw.' 

*  Did  she  resemble  her  father?'  inquired  Mrs.  Colton. 

'  Perhaps  I  can  settle  that  question  more  easily  than  any  one,'  said 
Harson,  rising  up,  *  by  letting  you  judge  for  yourself.' 

He  went  to  a  small  curtain  which  hung  against  the  wall,  and  draw- 
ing it  aside,  disclosed  a  portrait  of  Rust's  daughter — the  same  which 
Rust  had  brooded  over  with  such  mingled  emotions  on  the  night  pre- 
vious to  the  murder.  The  same  childlike,  innocent  smile,  played  round 
the  small,  dimpled  mouth ;  the  same  calm,  thoughtful  expression  of  in- 
tellect mingled  with  gentleness,  shone  out  of  the  eyes.  All  was  as  it 
was  when  father  and  child  last  looked  upon  it  —  the  criminal  and  her 
accuser.  Every  line  was  unaltered  ;  but  where  were  they  ?  Dust  ? 
They  had  acted  their  part  on  earth ;  their  love,  their  hate,  their  feara, 
their  remorse,  were  past,  Ther^tido  of  time  was  hurrying  on,  bringing 
life  and  death,  and  hopes  and  fears  to  others,  but  sweeping  from  the 
earth  all  trace  of  their  footsteps.  To  them  forever,  aye  even  until  the 
last  trump,  time  and  thought,  and  care  and  feeling,  had  no  existence  ! 

Mrs.  Colton's  eyes  filled  with  tears  as  she  gazed  upon  the  picture. 
<  She  deserved  a  happier  fate,'  said  she,  in  a  subdued  tone,  as  if  she 
feared  to  disturb  the  spell  which  seemed  to  hang  about  it. 

'  It  was  ordained  for  the  best,'  replied  Harson,  in  a  grave  tone,  as  he 
regarded  the  portrait  with  a  kind  of  solemn  interest.  Then,  after  a  mo- 
ment, he  added :  <  That  was  her,  before  want  and  suffering  had  laid 
their  iron  finger  upon  her.  When  I  saw  her,  she  was  dead.  She  was 
very  beautiful  even  then  ;  but  in  the  short  time  that  had  elapsed  since 
her  father's  imprisonment,  the  work  of  years  had  been  performed ;  she 
seemed  much  older  and  thinner,  and  more  care-worn.' 

VOL.  xxiir.  70 
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<  How  did  you  get  this  V  inquired  Mr.  Colton,  pointing  to  the  pic- 
ture. 

*  A  friend  of  mine,  the  person  who  aided  the  girl  in  her  last  moments, 
accidentally  lealtied  that  it  was  for  sale,  and  begged  me  to  buy  it.  He 
was  too  poor  to  do  it,  and  I  was  willing  to  gratify  him  ;  and  so  the  pic- 
ture became  mine.' 

Mr.  Colton  looked  at  him  for  a  few  moments,  as  if  on  the  point  of 
making  some  remark,  and  then  walked  to  the  other  end  of  the  room  and 
took  a  seat  without  a  word.  He  was  aroused  by  the  child  climbing  on 
his  knee,  and  putting  her  arms  about  his  neck. 

*  God  protect  you,  my  child !'  said  he,  laying  his  hand  affectionately 
on  her  head ;  « may  you  never  know  the  misery  which  has  fallen  upon 
that  poor  girl  !' 

The  words  were  intended  to  be  inaudible,  but  they  reached  the  ear 
of  his  wife,  who  going  up  to  him,  and  laying  her  hand  on  his  arm^  said 
in  a  low  voice :  '  Come,  come,  George,  do  not  give  way  to  these  feelings. 
You  must  not  be  gloomy.' 

He  looked  at  her  sadly,  and  then  placing  his  finger  on  his  heart,  said: 
*  Is  not  what  has  been  going  on  here,  for  years,  enough  to  wither  to  the 
root  every  feeling  of  cheerfulness,  so  that  it  should  never  again  put  forth 
a  blossom  V 

*  Hush  !  hush  !'  interrupted  his  wife,  in  a  whisper ;  *  if  you  have  suf- 
fered, you  have  gained  at  last  what  you  have  always  prayed  for ;  while 
he,  the  one  who  caused  it  all,  has  paid  the  penalty  of  his  misdeeds. 
Remember  what  his  fate  was.'  She  pointed  to  the  picture  :  *  Remem- 
ber too,  the  fate  of  his  only  child.  Geoi^e,  George !  his  punishment 
has  been  terrible,  even  in  this  world  !' 

*  You  are  right,  Mary  —  God  forgive  me  !  I  '11  thitak  of  it  no  more. 
He  and  I  were  nursed  in  the  same  arms,  and  watched  by  the  same  fond 
mother.  From  the  bottom  of  my  heart  I  forgive  him.  It  would  be  sac- 
rilege to  her  memory,  for  me  to  harbor  an  unkind  feeling  toward  even 
a  stranger,  if  she  had  loved  him.' 

He  was  silent  for  a  moment,  and  then  addressing  Harson,  enquired : 

*  Who  is  this  Mr.  Komicker  V 

*  A  poor  fellow,  with  little  to  help  him  through  the  world  but  careless 
habits  and  a  good  heart.' 

*  What  character  does  he  bear  V  inquired  the  other. 

*  Such  as  might  be  expected  from  his  position,'  replied  Harson ;  *  full 
of  flaws,  but  with  a  vein  of  gold  running  through  it.  Nature  has  given 
him  fine  feelings,  and  fortune,  unluckily,  has  placed  him  in  a  situation 
where  such  feelings  are  impediments  rather  than  otherwise.  But  he  is 
a  noble  fellow  for  all  that.' 

*  Where  can  he  be  found  V  asked  his  guest. 

Harson  probably  anticipated  the  object  of  this  inquiry,  for  he  said 
with  a  laugh : 

*  He  has  been  taken  care  of ;  he  has  been  placed  where  the  means  of 
livelihood  and  competence  are  in  his  grasp,  if  he  will  but  work  for  them. 
And  what  is  better  yet,  he  seems  disposed  to  do  so,  although  not  much 
can  be  expected  of  him  at  first.  I  do  not  think,'  added  he,  *  that  it  con- 
tributes to  the  happiness  of  a  young  man,  with  a  long  life  before  him,  to 
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be  altogether  idle.  I  will  do  ajl  that  I  can  to  help  him  ;  but  he  must 
work.     It  will  be  more  easy  for  him  as  he  gets  used  to  the  traces.' 

The  stranger  acquiesced  in  this  remark,  and  then  added  :  *  I  will  take 
his  address,  nevertheless,  for  I  must  see  him  when  I  return  to  the  city, 
which  will  be  very  shortly ;  but  you  seem  to  have  anticipated  me  in 
every  thing.  Even  the  lawyer,  Mr.  Holmes,  declined  to  be  paid  for  his 
services.  He  said  that  this  was  not  strictly  a  business  matter,  and  that 
what  he  had  done  was  out  of  friendship  for  you,  and  that  I  had  better 
pocket  the  fee  and  drop  the  subject ;  at  the  same  time,  he  said  he  was 
going  to  dinner,  and  asked  me  to  join  him,  which  I  did,  and  a  very 
pleasant  tirpe  we  had  of  it.' 

A  good-natured  laugh  was  indulged  at  the  peculiarities  of  the  old 
lawyer,  and  many  stories  told  of  him,  and  of  others  who  have  figured 
in  this  history.  Nor  was  it  until  the  little  clock  over  the  mantel-piece 
seemed  to  give  a  very  vehement  wag  of  its  pendulum  as  it  struck  twelve, 
and  Spite,  who  had  been  asleep  in  the  corner,  bounced  up,  alarmed  at 
the  lateness  of  the  night,  and  barked  vociferously,  that  they  dreamed  of 
going  to  bed. 

The  strangers  were  Harson's  guests  that  night ;  and  the  old  man, 
having  escorted  them  to  their  room,  and  wished  them  good  night,  was 
himself  soon  in  bed  and  asleep. 

Bright  and  early  the  next  morning,  they  were  astir ;  for  they  were  to 
leave  the  city,  and  Harson  was  up  and  ready  to  see  them  off.  It  was 
a  fme  morning;  the  trees  were  just  beginning  to  put  forth  their  spring 
leaves,  and  the  grass  in  the  public  squares  was  looking  quite  fresh  and 
green,  as  they  drove  down  to  the  wharf,  where  the  steamer  lay,  whiz- 
zing and  puffing,  and  groaning  as  if  in  mortal  pain,  and  tugging  at  its 
cable  like  some  shackled  sea-monster  struggling  to  escape  to  its  home 
in  the  deep.  Early  as  it  was,  crowds  were  hurrying  to  and  fro ;  carts 
driving  up  and  unloading ;  porters  staggering  along  with  trunks  and 
bales  on  their  shoulders ;  carriages  dashing  up  at  a  gallop,  filled  with 
people  afraid  of  being  too  late,  and  going  off  more  leisurely  after  the 
passengers  were  deposited  on  the  wharf.  People  were  bustling  hither 
and  thither,  elbowing  their  way  to  one  place,  merely  to  find  out  where 
to  elbow  it  to  the  next ;  friends  were  bidding  each  other  adieu  ;  and  in 
particular,  a  stout  lady  from  the  country,  in  yellow  ribbons,  from  the 
upper  part  of  the  boat  was  sending  a  confidential  message  to  her  family 
and  friends  by  a  gentleman  who  stood  in  the  crowd  some  sixty  yards  off. 

Through  this  throng  the  coach  containing  our  friends  drove,  and  just 
in  good  time,  for  as  they  stepped  on  board,  the  last  bell  rang. 

*  All  aboard  !'  shouted  the  captain  ;  *  take  in  the  plank.' 

Harson  shook  hands  with  his  friends.  *  Grod  bless  thee,  my  child  !' 
said  he,  pressing  Annie  in  his  arms.  The  next  moment  he  stepped 
on  shore ;  and  the  boat  glided  from  the  dock,  and  shot  out  upon  the 
green  water. 

*  Ah,  Annie  !'  said  the  old  man,  as  he  stopped  waving  his  hand,  and 
turned  away  from  the  river,  *  I  had  hoped  that  you  would  have  been 
mine  own  as  long  as  I  lived  ;  but  it 's  all  right  as  it  is.  Your  brother,' 
added  he,  *  I  did  not  miss  much,  when  his  parents  took  him,  but  you 
had  become  a  part  of  my  home.     Well,  well !' 
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No  doubt  there  waa  a  great  deal  of  hidden  consolation  in  these  last 
words  ;  for  Harson's  face  soon  recovered  its  usual  cheerful  character, 
and  he  steadily  trudged  toward  his  home. 

A  few  words  respecting  the  other  characters,  and  our  task  is  ended. 

Grosket  was  induced  by  Mr.  Colton  to  remove  to  the  country,  where 
a-n  intercourse  with  different  and  better  men  than  those  with  whom  he 
had  hitherto  associated  tended  in  a  great  measure  to  soften  his  .oharac- 
ter,  and  temper  his  fierce  passions  —  the  offspring  of  persecution  and 
suffering. 

Mrs.  Blossom,  at  first  alarmed  by  the  fear  of  the  law,  grew  penitent 
and  rigorous  in  the  discharge  of  her  moral  obligations  to  society ;  but 
the  Law  being  a  notorious  sleepy-head,  and  never  appearing  to  have  its 
eyes  open,  she  gradually  fell  into  her  old  habits,  rebpened  her/ semi- 
nary for  lambs;'  and  from  the  great  quantity  of  lier  disciples  which 
frequent  the  thoroughfares  of  the  city  at  present,  I  should  judge  is  get- 
ting along  prosperously.  Mr.  Snork  was  extremely  desirous  of  be- 
coming a  partner  in  the  concern,  and  made  several  overtures  to  that 
effect,  which  might  have  been  accepted  by  the  lady,  had  he  not  objected 
to  being  deprived  of  his  eye-sight,  and  seated  at  a  corner  to  receive  pen- 
nies from  passers-by.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  lady  represented  to  him 
that  this  would  be  the  making  of  their  respective  fortunes ;  that  blind 
beggars,  particularly  if  they  were  remarkably  disgusting,  as  was  the 
case  with  him,  had  been  known  to  retire  with  handsome  fortunes,  and 
that  some  of  them  even  bought  snug  little  farms  in  the  country,  and  kept 
a  horse  and  '  shay.'  Mr.  Snork  however,  was  obstinate ;  his  propo- 
sals were  accordingly  rejected,  and  he  returned  disconsolately  to  his 
abode,  which  was  now  lonely,  his  wife  having  paid  a  visit  to  the  peni- 
tentiary, for  the  benefit  of  the  country  air. 

The  widow,  Mrs.  Chowles,  still  lives  in  her  quiet,  blinking  little  house, 
as  cheerful  and  contented  as  ever ;  as  happy  as  ever  to  hear  Harry's 
heavy  step,  and  to  see  his  honest  face  in  his  old  corner  in  her  parlor ; 
and  although  he  is  no  longer  accompanied  by  Spite,  who  has  grown  old 
and  rheumatic,  so  that  he  is  unable  to  stir  from  the  chimney-comer, 
where  he  passes  his  time  in  crabbed  solitude,  except  when  he  turns  up 
his  dim  eyes  to  his  old  master,  as  he  hears  his  voice,  and  feels  his  caress- 
ing hand  on  his  head ;  all  else  is  as  it  was  in  that  little  household  ;  and 
that  it  may  long  continue,  is  our  warmest  wish. 


CONCLUSION. 

Mr.  Stites'  manuscript  was  written  at  different  times,  and  in  differ, 
rent  hands.  The  little  man  was  evidently  troubled  with  a  defective 
memory,  (although  I  would  not  tell  him  so  for  the  world,)  and  has  per- 
mitted many  strange  mistakes  and  anachronisms  to  creep  into  his  tale, 
which  inclines  me  to  think  that  the  whole  matter  is  not  so  authentic  as 
he  pretends,  but  has  been  gleaned  in  various  parcels  from  the  regions  of 
romance.  But  as  he  is  not  a  little  tetchy  on  the  score  of  his  veracity,  I 
can  only  suggest  that  the  tale  be  regarded  by  his  good  natured  readers 
rather  as  a  fiction  than  sober  truth.  '' 

From  beginning  to  end,  strong  disapprobation  has  been  expressed  by 
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Mr.  Snagg,  who  says  that  *  that  d  —  d  dog  is  enough  to  kill  any  story, 
and  that  for  his  part,  he  does  n't  think  much  of  Stites ;  never  did,  and 
never  will ;  and  that  a  single  hair  of  Slaughter's  tail  was  worth  Stites' 
marrow,  fat  and  kidneys,  all  done  up  together.' 

It  is  useless  to  argue  with  him ;  and  I  find  the  most  judicious  mode 
of  disposing  of  the  matter  is  to  let  the  question  remain  unanswered ;  by 
which  means  he  soon  comes  round,  begins  to  discover  a  few  merits  in 
the  manuscript,  and  finally  concludes  with  a  warm  panegyric  upon  Mr. 
Stites  himself,  always  however  with  a  reservation  as  to  the  dog,  whom 
he  swears  '  he  never  shall  be  able  to  stomach.' 

In  all  respects,  my  quiet  old  home  remains  as  it  was.  The  isame 
mystery  hangs  about  it  as  formerly.  The  interest  which  for  a  time  was 
excited  respecting  it,  when  I  gave  an  account  of  the  murder  which  had 
left  it  shunned  and  tenantless,  has  died  away  ;  and  with  the  exception 
of  Mr.  Snagg,  Mr.  Stites,  and  my  dog,  I  have  few  visiters.  Perhaps  it 
is  best  that  it  should  be  so ;  for  I  have  the  spectres  of  no  hard  feelings 
nor  bitter  thoughts,  nor  painful  recollections  to  haunt  me,  requiring  ex- 
citement and  bustle  to  drive  them  otf ;  and  old  age  demands  time  for 
solemn  thought  and  serious  meditation,  to  enable  it  to  wean  itself  from 
the  past,  and  look  cheerfully  forward  to  the  future. 

But  no  more  of  myself.     My  task  is  ended  ;  and  I  now  bid  you  fare- 

^*'"-  JOHUQUOD. 


THE       PAST 


Despair  not,  though  tliy  coune  w  drear, 
The  past  has  pleasures  for  us  all ; 

Bright  scenes  and  thines  to  hearts  most  dear. 
And  those  how  fondly  we  recall. 


Such  as  some  lovely  drl  we  knew^ 
8uch  as  some  touching  song  we  iieard ; 

Such  as  some  evening  spent,  when  flew 
The  hours  as  swill  as  passing  bird. 


Such  as  some  well-tried  friend  we  had ; 

Such  as  some  acts  of  kindness  done, 
Yet  rising  up  to  make  us  glad. 

And  so  will  rise  when  years  are  gone. 


Detipair  not!  still  be  innocent; 

Admire  the  beautiful,  the  good, 
And  when  the  cry  of  woe  is  sent, 

Tnni  to  relieve,  in  pitying  mood. 


So  shall  the  present,  when  'i  is  part. 
Rich  witli  iiarmonious  scenes  appear. 

No  gloomy  shadows  o'er  it  cast, 
No  spectres  there,  to  make  thee  fear. 
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THE       HEARTH      OF      HOVE 


BT      IIA  BT      a. 


The  fltonn  around  my  dwelling  sweeps. 
And  while  the  dry  bouehs  fierce  it  reaps, 
Myheart  within  a  vigilkeepi. 

The  warm  and  cheering  hearth  betide ; 
And  as  I  mark  the.  kindling  glow 
Brightly  o'er  all  its  radiance  throw. 
Back  to  the  yean  my  memories  flow. 

When  Rome  sat  on  her  hills  in  pride ; 
When  everf  stream  and  grove  and. tree 
And  fountain  had  its  deity. 

The  hearth  was  then,  'mong  low  and  great. 
Unto  the  Laies  consecrate : 
The  youth  arrived  to  man's  estate 

There  oflered  up  his  golden  heart ; 
Thither,  when  overwhelmed  with  dread. 
The  stranger  still  for  refiige  fled, 
Was  kindly  cheered,  and  wanned,  and  fed. 

Till  he  might  fearless  thence  depart : 
And  there  the  slave,  a  slave  no  more. 
Hung  reverent  up  the  chain  he  wore. 

Full  many  a  change  the  hearth  hatli  known ; 
The  Druid  fire,  tlie  curfew's  tone. 
The  log  that  bright  at  yule-tide  shone. 

The  merry  sports  of  Hallow-e'en ; 
Yet  still  where'er  a  home  is  found. 
Gather  the  warm  affections  round. 
And  there  the  notes  of  mirth  resound. 

The  voice  of  wisdom  heard  between: 
And  welcomed  there  with  words  of  grace. 
The  stranger  finds  a  resting  place. 

Oh!  wheresoe'er  our  feet  may  roam. 
Still  sacred  is  the  hearth  of  home ; 
Whether  bf  neath  the  princely  dome. 

Or  peasant's  lowly  roof  it  be. 
For  home  the  wanderer  ever  yearns : 
Backwwanl  to  where  its  hearth-fire  mims. 
Like  to  the  wife  of  old,  he  turns 

Ever  the  eyes  of  memory. 
Back  where  his  heart  he  ofiered  fint — 
Back  where  his  fond  young  hopes  he  nursed. 

My  humble  hearth  though  all  disdain. 
Here  may  I  cast  askie  the  chain 
The  world  hath  coldly  on  me  lain ; 

Here  to  my  Lakes  ofier  up 
The  warm  prayer  of  a  nateful  heart ; 
Thou  that  my  nousehoM  guardian  art. 
That  dost  to  me  thine  aid  impart. 

And  with  thy  mercy  fill'st  my  cup ; 
Stren^en  the  hope  within  my  soul, 
Till  I  m  fiuth  may  reach  the  goal 
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PROFESSOR      SHAW 


A      8  S   K    T  C  H  . 

Plutarch  Shaw,  the  naturalist,  was  lately  in  the  stocks,  which  has 
been  a  matter  of  much  talk  among  the  virtuosi,  and  a  good  deal  of  ma- 
licious laughter  on  all  hands.  He  cut  a  devil  of  a  figure,  rest  assured, 
propped  up  in  a  straight  jacket,  his  eye  fiery  with  vengeance ;  the  inno- 
cent victim  of  *  circumstances,'  and  that  very  common  error  of  putting 
the  saddle  on  the  wrong  horse.  A  very  little  explanation  will  serve  to 
place  this  matter  in  the  right  light,  and  show  by  what  a  fantastic  ad- 
venture an  honest  man,  who  was  alway  given  to  roam  over  much  ter- 
ritory, was  suddenly  placed  upon  the  limits,  and  one  of  the  most  pro- 
found explorers  of  the  curious  became  himself  for  the  time  being  a 
curiosity. 

Mr.  Shaw  is  so  much  of  an  enthusiast,  that  it  is  very  unpleasant  to 
stand  near  him  when  he  is  talking  about  his  bugs,  or  exhibiting  his 
specimens,  on  account  of  being  spattered  all  over  with  the  spray  of  his 
eloquence.  A  bat  shot  down  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening  is  enough  to 
set  him  half  crazy,  and  make  the  saliva  fly  all  over  ;  it  rolls  and  surges 
against  the  bulwarks  of  his  jagged  teeth  in  a  rabid  foam,  showers  out 
with  his  descriptions,  and  makes  him  only  tolerable  at  arm's  length. 
The  beetles  and  butterflies  which  he  has  transfixed  are  innumerable  ; 
and  he  is  perpetually  syringing  down  the  humming-birds,  as  stationary 
on  vibrating  wings,  these  beautiful  creatures  of  the  air  plunge  their 
beaks  deep  into  the  cups  of  flowers.  With  him  pin-money  is  an  item. 
If  he  marks  any  thing  curious  in  the  natural  world,  he  *  sticks  a  pin 
there,'  and  keeps  it  for  future  reference  ;  any  thing  from  a  lady-bug 
ready  to  unfold  suddenly  the  gauze  upon  its  hard  back,  where  you  would 
think  no  wings  existed,  and  fly  away,  to  an  offensive  black  beetle  that 
snuffs  the  candle,  or  cracks  its  head  against  the  wall,  thence  upward  in 
the  scale  to  the  bird  which  Liberty  loves  as  her  sublimest  emblem,  the 
proudest  of  the  proud,  the  bird  of  our  own  mountains,  and  the  eagle  of 
our  own  skies. 

*  I  would  not  heedlessly  set  foot  upon  a  worm,' 

writes  Cowper :  not  so  however  with  the  great  Shaw,  whose  collection 
of  worms  is  most  disgusting  ;  exceeded  only  by  his  reptiles  preserved 
in  spirits,  with  all  their  sickening  exhibition  of  claws.  He  has  got  some 
dragons  that  fall  little  short  of  the  Devil  himself  in  general  hideousness 
and  outrageous  tails ;  some  noots  brought  from  Nootka  Sound ;  some 
green  monsters  from  Green  Bay ;  some  devilish  things  from  Van  Die- 
mon's  land  ;  and  finally,  Plutarch  is  himself  hideous,  and  ought  to  be 
put  in  a  collection,  which  by  the  by,  he  lately  was.  It  was  a  great  era 
in  his  life  time  when  he  shot  a  wild-cat ;  that  however  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  present  story,  and  must  be  told  shortly.  He  threw  a  stone 
at  him,  it  seems,  to  frighten  him  out  of  the  bushes,  where  by  dint  of 
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sneaking  he  discovered  something  with  a  white  and  black  fur,  moving 
about  in  a  short  compass.  Breathless  with  excitement,  standing  on  tip- 
toe, dodging  his  head  among  tiie  brambles,  all  ready,  and  meaning  to 
have  a  shot  at  him  <  pretty  soon,'  he  was  whispering  to  himself,  telung 
himself  in  a  mysterious  voice  to  *  hold  fast,'  not  to  budge,  but  wait  for 
the  next  movement;  when  this  pote-cat — there  is  a  distinction,  it  is 
well  known  in  the  species,  nor  in  the  present  instance  was  it  a  <  dis- 
tinction without  a  di^erence' — opened  die  batteries  with  the  precision 
of  an  artillery  officer.  <  O  my  eyes  !'  was  the  exclamation  of  rrofessor 
Shaw,  *  my  eyes !  my  eyes !  my  eyes !'  It  was  a  great  era  in  bis  life 
time  also  when  he  shot  a  plover  ;  tfiat  however  has  little  to  do  with  the 
present  story,  and  must  be  told  shortly.  It  was  on  the  Big  Plains,  where 
not  a  tree  nor  shrub  may  be  seen  for  miles  around ;  where  ambuscades 
are  unknown,  and  it  is  very  hard  to  steal  a  march  upon  the  timid  birds 
which  are  frightened  at  a  very  shadow  ;  only  they  do  not  fear  the  flocks 
and  herds  which  pasture  upon  the  plains,  but  tamely  pick  up  the  worms 
beneath  their  feet.  Professor  Shaw  hit  upon  an  expedient  to  surprise 
them,  which  no  other  person  would  have  thought  of,  than  one  of  his  ex- 
treme ingenuity :  a  big  box,  opened  at  both  ends,  into  which  he  crawled 
with  fowling-piece  in  hand.  First,  however,  he  procured  an  ox-hide  at 
the  stall  of  a  neighboring  farm,  with  all  its  aparatus  of  horns,  and 
placed  it  over  the  box,  to  give  it  the  appearance  at  a  distance,  of  a  hand 
Jide  ox.  Sure  enough,  this  scheme  worked  well.  On  came  the  plovers, 
hopping  about  with  much  unconcern.  Shaw  chuckled.  He  flattered 
himself  that  he  should  be  the  death  of  some  of  them,  if  his  own  life 
were  only  spared  a  few  moments.  While  he  hammered  the  flint  of  his 
fowling-piece  with  an  old  jack-knife,  he  heard  a  distant  rumbling  sound, 
which  soon  waxed  terrible,  and  caused  him  to  thrust  out  his  head. 
Thunder  and  Mars  !  what  should  ho  do  ?  If  he  ran,  it  was  all  up  with 
him,  and  he  was  a  dead  man  if  he  staid  where  he  was.  A  wild  bull 
of  the  prairies  was  cutting  up  shines  at  no  great  distance,  tearing  up 
the  sod  with  hoofs  and  horns,  and  threatening  to  demolish  that  refuge 
of  lies.  Shaw  poked  out  his  head,  and  drew  it  in  again,  clutching  his 
fowling-piece  convulsively,  and  trembling  in  an  agony  of  fear.  Invol- 
untarily he  began  to  say  his  prayers.  *  Our  Father  who  art  in  heaven,' 
said  he,  with  great  fervor.  The  bull  was  now  up,  bellowing  in  a  tumul- 
tuous passion,  galloping  round  and  round  in  circles  which  were  dimin- 
ishing with  every  turn,  getting  his  horns  ready  to  toss  the  whole  fiction 
of  an  ox,  box,  hide,  horns,  Plutarch  Shaw  and  all,  into  the  air.  *  Help ! 
help !'  shrieked  the  philosopher ;  *  I  '11  come  out ;  I  must,  I  must,  I  must  P 
And  he  did  come  out,  by  far  the  most  sneaking  object  for  miles  around 
on  the  Big  Plains.  Some  men  who  were  hunting  plover  from  a  waeon, 
(which  is  the  right  way,)  saw  his  fantastic  position  with  mingled  laughter 
and  alarm.  They  drove  to  his  assistance,  but  the  horses  shyed  off  at 
the  terrific  conduct  of  the  bull,  whose  onslaught  was  now  made  upon 
the  box,  which  he  attacked  hoof  and  horn.  Mr.  Shaw  had  barely 
strength  to  reach  the  shelter  of  the  wagon,  into  which  he  was  taken, 
much  chap-fallen,  and  resuscitated  with  brandy.and-water,  which  were 
luckily  at  hand. 

He  was  an  <  odd  fish,'  unanimously  so  styled,  by  those  who  knew  him, 
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nor  did  his  appearance  belie  him,  as  he  started  forth  on  a  geological  ex- 
cursion in  the  month  of  May  last,  making  poems  and  tuning  pianos  by 
the  way.  He  strung  up  the  old  harpsicords  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
country  girls,  who  thought  he  *  played  on  music'  with  great  skill,  but 
his  eyes  were  the  very  wildest.  Was  Professor  Shaw  crazy  ?  By  no 
means.  As  a  proof  of  it,  he  had  written  several  poems  as  voluminous  as 
the  Fredoniad ;  which  were  unavailing  for  the  present,  but  which  he  did 
hope  that  his  *  country  would  not  willingly  let  die ;'  added  to  this,  some 
marches  in  double  quick  time,  some  intricate  and  inwoven  harmonies 
in  the  transcendental  style,  stanzas  set  to  music,  thrown  forth  when  the 
excitement  was  upon  him,  and  fugitives  from  justice.  Yet  all  these 
were  nothing,  to  judge  by  dark  and  mysterious  hints  which  were  given 
out,  of  some  great  work  at  which  he  was  now  laboring,  which  the 
world,  (he  said  it  with  a  presentiment  of  triumph)  would  be  compelled 
to  own.  But,  as  I  remarked,  liis  appearance  did  not  belie  him.  Who- 
ever might  doubt  his  metaphysics,  his  legs  were  unquestionably  the  very 
longest,  by  the  assistance  of  which  he  had  lately  won  a  foot-race  on  the 
Union  course  for  a  hundred  dollars,  to  enable  him  to  pursue  his  studies 
for  the  ministry.  *  Accoutred  as  he  was,'  on  one  fine  day  in  the  month 
of  May,  he  had  wandered  to  a  distant  part  of  the  country  with  a  walking- 
stick,  furnished  at  the  extremity  with  a  small  hammer.  Absorbed  in 
revery,  and  constructing  verses  by  the  way,  he  arrived  at  last  in  a  ro- 
mantic valley,  where  he  was  soon  busily  employed  in  cracking  rocks, 
and  collecting  specimens  for  his  cabinet. 

The  solitude  and  pleasant  walks  were  eminently  suited  to  the  mind 
of  Professor  Shaw.  The  babbling  of  the  rills  which  came  down  the 
hill  sides  and  washed  the  pebbles  at  his  feet,  were  soothing  to  the  sense, 
and  the  birds  sang  sweetly  on  the  trees,  which  were  covered  with  the 
blossoms  of  the  spring.  Only  a  single  dwelling  was  seen  on  one  of 
those  swelling  hills  which  rose  above  each  other,  gently  and  far  away, 
till  their  last  undulating  lines  were  limited  by  the  horizon's  blue  verge. 
The  eye  wandered  with  pleasure  over  the  diversified  prospect,  which 
included  the  boundaries  of  three  sovereign  states,  with  various  rivers, 
valleys  and  fertile  fields.  On  such  a  spot,  where  Nature  reigned  and 
developed  herself  in  quiet  beauty,  whether  in  the  voluptuous  budding 
of  the  spring,  or  in  the  year's  gorgeous  decline.  Charity  had  taken  the 
hint  and  erected  an  asylum  for  the  insane.  Happy  invocation  of  Nature, 
most  kind  and  gentle  saviour  of  the  sick,  who  meeting  her  in  her  quiet 
haunts  may  touch  her  beautiful  garments  and  be  whole  !  In  the  ex- 
hiliarating  sunshine,  in  the  fields  garnished  so  exquisitely  by  our  good 
God,  in  the  religious  woods,  the  circling  hills,  and  the  unbounded  sky, 
there  is  a  force  of  healing,  when  Art  has  consigned  the  victim  to  despair, 
and  the  soothing  hand  aggravates  the  deep-rooted  sorrow.  Nature  gently 
re-conducts  the  lost  mind  through  its  labyrinth  of  error,  speaking  sweet 
consolation  in  the  passing  breeze,  and  a  volume  of  beauty  in  each  un- 
clasping flower. 

Professor  Shaw  was  doubling  up  his  grotesque  figure  over  the  stones, 
gathering  garnets.  With  the  intent  look  of  a  gold  digger,  or  an  alchy- 
mist  prying  into  his  crucible,  he  was  seeking  for  treasures,  cracking  up 
rocks  into  the  size  of  sugar-lumps,  and  Macadamizing  all  the  f^ace  for 
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yards  round.  His  shadow  stalked  with  him  with  colossal  strides,  ac- 
cording to  the  declension  of  the  sun,  and  the  hammer  in  his  8ha(k>wy 
arm  fell  on  the  projection  of  the  shadowy  rocks.  But  not  farther  off 
than  where  his  grotesque  head  and  slanting  extremity  were  measured 
on  the  next  wall,  two  clowns  had  gee'd  their  oaten  under  a  tree,  and  left 
their  basket  of  potatoes  in  the  furrow,  (w-hojr— gee,  there •^— I  tell  yer 
to  gee  ! )  for  the  sake  of  giving  their  undivided  attention  to  the  Pro- 
fessor. Geology  they  had  never  heard  of,  beyond  its  application  to 
stone  fence ;  so  they  considered  the  conduct  of  a  man  very  queer  indeed, 
who  was  muttering  to  himself,  and  filling  his  pocket  full  of  stones. 
After  a  little  silence,  they  nodded  to  each  other  with  a  knowing  look, 
and  said  with  one  consent,  *  He  's  as  crazy  as  a  coot.'  They  approached 
Mr.  Shaw,  dubiously.  *  See  his  eyes  I'  said  they  ;  *  aint  they  wild  ? 
Mister  V  said  the  elder  clown. 
Shaw  made  no  reply. 

*  Mister,  look  a-here  ;  aint  you  —  aint  you V 

*  Fel-spar/  said  Shaw,  cabalistically. 

*  Oh  dear  me  !  that 's  enough  !  My  dear  feller,  we  've  got  a  duty 
to  perform.  I  guess  we  know  where  you  come  from.  Mister,  aint 
you V 

*  Are  you  addressing  me  V  said  Professor  Shaw,  mildly,  looking  up. 

*  Are  you  addressing  your  remarks  to  me,  my  friend  ? 

*  Wonderful  cunnin',  but  it  wont  do.  'T  wont  sarve  you ;  I  'm  a-feard 
we  shall  have  to ' 

*  Well,  Sir,  my  name  is  Shaw.' 

*  What 's  that  you  got  onto  your  cane  ?     What  you  doin'  in  Queens 

c(iounty  ?     Do  tell,  aint  you got  loose  from  somewhar  ?     Honor 

bright !' 

The  professor,  lost  in  amazement,  answered  only  by  a  broad  stare. 
He  then  l)c thought  him  that  two  lunatics  had  escaped  from  yonder  man- 
sion. The  idea  satisfied  his  mind,  and  surprise  gave  way  at  once  to  a 
smile,  full  of  benevolence  and  pity.  *  My  poor  friends,'  said  he,  *  do  go 
back ;  you  have  surely  wandered  from  home  ;  do  go  up  the  hill  — do 
go  up  the  hill.'  Then  stamping  his  foot  with  an  air  of  authority,  he 
exclaimed,  stretching  out  the  hammer  of  his  cane,  *  Gro  back  to  the 
asylum,  in-stan-taneously !' 

*  I  guess  the  one  in  the  loft  will  be  long  enough,'  whispered  the  rustic; 

*  but  fetch  the  longest  of  the  two  ropes,  and  make  haste.     Oh,  he  *8 
stark,!' 

*  Ah !  how  sad !'  soliloquized  Professor  Shaw,  as  both  of  his  new 
friends  retreated,  and  one  hurried  out  of  sight,  '  how  sad  a  spectacle ! 
the  deluded,  wandering  mind,  told  by  such  unerring  symptoms;  the  wild 
eye,  strange  words,  and  fantastic  pleasantness ;  reason  hurled  from  her 
own  throne,  and  that  steady  light  exchanged  for  the  fitful  flickering  over 
decay !  They  mistake  me  for  one  of  their  melancholy  fraternity,  poor 
lunatics !  whereas  my  lamp  of  life,  and  reason,  it  appears  to  me,  never 
shone  brighter.  I  shall  yet  work  out  something  of  which  my  country 
will  be  proud,  and  which  shall  inscribe  on  an  enduring  pedestal  the 
name  of  Shaw.'  The  professor  (with  his  hammer)  split  a  ixxjk.  *If 
those  men  come  back,  what  had  I  better  do  with  them  ?    I  will  contem* 
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plate  the  remarkable  phenomenon  of  the  mind  in  ruins.  Humanity 
suggests  to  me  that  I  ought  to  coax  them  back  with  sophistry  as  far  as 
the  garden -gate,  and  then  holler  for  help.'  Shaw  was  the  best  hearted 
of  men ;  he  would  not  hurt  a  human  being  in  the  world,  cruel  as  be 
was  to  bugs,  and  to  centipedes  an  *  outer  barbarian.'  In  the  course  of 
ten  minutes  he  was  at  the  base  of  a  large  rock,  scooping  out  garnets, 
and  thinking  casually  of  that '  great  work  which  his  country  would  not 
willingly  let  die,'  when  a  rope  was  let  over  his  head  and  shoulders  from 
above,  and  the  professor  was  noosed.  The  countrymen  jumped  down, 
and  began  to  drag  him  from  the  other  end,  squeezing  his  bowels,  and 
wfnding  him  round  and  round,  till  coming  to  close  quarters,  they  knocked 
his  hat  off,  wrested  his  hammer  out  of  his  hand,  and  seizing  him  by  the 
collar,  almost  throttled  him  with  the  knuckles  of  their  immense  fists. 

Shaw.     (Kicking  violently.)     Murder!  murder!  murder! 

Rustics.  It  won't  do  no  good ;  we  got  yer ;  you  may  as  well  come 
fust  as  last.  You  're  crazy  as  a  coot,  and  wuss  now  than  when  we  fus 
see  you.     Your  eyes  shows  it. 

Shaw.  I  '11  go  with  you,  my  friends,  but  do  n't  kill  me ;  oh !  I  be- 
seech you  do  n't  kill  me  ! 

Rustics.  No,  we  wont  hurt  you ;  only  come  along  to  the  house. 
Come  along. 

Shaw.  Take  your  knuckles  out  of  my  throat,  please.  Aside,  Their 
hallucination  is  extreme  ;  the  symptoms  of  their  disease  have  taken  a 
form  the  most  vindictive.  Yes,  my  friends,  conduct  me  safe.  We  shall 
soon  reach  the  house ;  then  all  will  be  explained. 

At  this  very  hour  an  amusing  scene  was  enacting  among  the  lunatics 
in  the  large  hall  of  the  asylum.  One  who  professed  magnetism  was 
trying  his  skill  upon  a  subject,  to  the  great  entertainment  of  his  fellows. 
He  was  making  the  passes  after  a  singular  fashion,  upon  a  docile  fellow 
who  sat  bolt  upright  in  a  chair  with  a  face  of  the  most  stolid  gravity. 
Standing  at  a  distance,  he  would  rush  up  with  long  strides,  make  a  wavy 
flourish  with  his  hands  over  the  face  of  the  subject,  and  retreat  as  ra- 
pidly. Then  with  eager,  swelling  eyes,  aiming  with  the  fore-finger  of 
each  hand,  he  would  run  up  and  point  at  some  phrenological  bump  upon 
the  cranium.  But  the  patient  sat  immovable,  and  was  neither  to  be 
soothed  into  slumber,  nor  coaxed  into  giving  any  indication  that  the  or- 
gans were  excited  ;  as  is  the  case  with  the  well-drilled  protog^s  of  your 
itinerant  lecturers. 

Nearly  all  the  inmates  were  witnesses  of  this  scene,  except  a  few  who 
were  restricted,  and  one  fair  girl  who  walked  in  the  garden  sobbing ; 
and  never  did  tears  fall  out  of  more  beautiful  eyes,  or  shed  over  such  a 
sweet  face  the  interest  of  sorrow.  They  gushed  profusely  on  the  rose- 
bud in  her  hand  ;  fit  emblem  of  herself;  for  she  had  not  yet  broke  into 
the  bloom  of  womanhood.  Where  tears  flow,  despair  has  been  already 
softened  to  sorrow,  and  smiles  may  yet  shine  out  of  the  darkness,  as  the 
bow  of  promise  bridges  only  a  firmament  of  cloud.  This  poor  creature, 
frightened  at  a  disturbance  at  the  gate,  fled  like  a  fawn  to  her  own  apart- 
ment. The  professor  was  lugged  in  by  the  head  and  ears,  with  un- 
necessary roughness.  Appearances  were  much  against  him,  as  he 
always  had  a  crazy  look.     His  strange  dress  and  equipments,  his  unsha- 
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yen  beard,  his  long  hair  straggling  over  his  forehead,  his  Icmg  noes  and 
long  legs,  his  much-abused  and  bunged-up  hat,  which  yawned  wide 
open  at  the  crown  and  showed  the  lining,  wore  the  external  toJcens  of  a 
mind  ill  at  ease.  Added  to  this«  a  sickly  smile  shed  a  yellow  glare  over 
his  features,  of  which  the  effect  was  neither  natural  nor  pleasant ;  and 
as  the  lunatics  pressed  around,  and  the  clowns  still  clutched  him  by  the 
throat,  even  that  passed  away,  and  left  an  expression  of  bewilderment 
and  undisguised  dismay.  At  that  moment  the  physician  arrived,  and 
glancing  at  the  new  subject  just  brought  to  the  establishment;  and  con- 
cluding that  his  present  wildness  would  need  some  coercion  at  first,  re- 
quested him  to  be  brought  into  the  nearest  apartment.  The  four  fomOed 
a  singular  group.  <  Sit  down,'  said  the  doctor,  nodding  calmly  to  the 
professor,  as  he  prepared  to  study  the  case.  *  Ha  !  ha !'  exclaimed  Pro- 
fessor Shaw,  dropping  into  a  chair,  and  striving  hard  to  be  amused  at 
his  predicament,  ^  ha !  ha !  ha !  My  dear  Sir,  ha !  ha !  yes,  I  think  I 
may  say  ha !  ha !  ha !'  —  and  he  laughed  so  obstreperously  as  to  set  the 
whole  company  in  a  roar.  *  This  excursion  for  scientific  purposes ; 
near  coming  to  an  unpleasant  termination ;  some  of  your  poor  fellows, 
doctor,'  easting  a  knowing  look  at  the  clowns,  '  are  strongly  possessed 
they  brought  me  here  against  my  will.* 
The  doctor  smiled. 

*  Let  me  explain  all,'  said  Mr.  Shaw,  recovering  breath,  and  speaking 
with  preternatural  calmness.  '  Oblige  me  first  by  having  those  men  re- 
moved. Their  presence  disturbs  me.  I  pity  them  from  my  lowest 
soul ;  but  they  have  ^  it  is  ridiculous  —  ha !  ha !  ha !  yes,  it  is  ridicu- 
lous—  but  they  have  hurt  me  very  much  and  disturbed  my  equanimity. 
You  should  confine  them  more  strictly.  Sir,  and  not  let  them  go  at  lai^ 
to  murder  strangers  by  the  way-side.' 

The  doctor  smiled. 

*  In  search  of  relaxation,  during  the  intervals  of  a  great  woric  which  I 
have  in  hand«  having  been  made  an  honorary  member  of  the  T^nne- 
cum  Association,  I  came  here  for  the  prosecution  of  scientific  purpo^ 
ses,  and  for  the  collection  of  botanical  and  mineralogical  sflecimena, 
which  I  have  at  present  in  my  breeches  pocket.' 

RucTics.     He  f  he !  he !  that 's  enough — see  his  eyes ! 

Shaw.  (Smiling,)  Doctor,  how  long  have  these  subjects  been  in 
your  institution  %  Their  insanity  hsis  not  taken  a  very  mild  form. 
Will  you  oblige  me  by  removing  them  from  the  room  ?  Indeed  it  hurts 
me  to  see  the  immortal  mind  astray. 

The  doctor  smiled. 

Shaw.  (Enthusiastically,)  As  I  entered  these  doors,  a  most  lovely 
being  shot  across  my  path.  It  was  but  an  instant;  a  quick  ligbt»  a 
momentary  flash,  and  all  was  gone !  But  it  was  enough !  I  saw  her ! 
I  never  shall  forget  her.  Who  is  she  ?  That  sweet  girl  has  impressed 
her  image  on  my  soul ! 

DocTOK.     My  friend,  be  calm. 

Shaw.     Oh,  my  dear  Sir !  understand  me.    I  am  calm,  I  am  calm. 

Doctor.  Perhaps  you  will  be  so  kind  as  to  inform  me  where  yonr 
friends  reside,  and  when  you  left  them  upon  this  journey. 

<  My  friends !'  exclaimed  the  professor,  with  a  bitter  sneer ;  <  who  are 
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my  friends  ?  Where  have  I  found  any  whose  friendship  was  other  than 
a  name  ?  My  books,  my  cabinet,  my  studies,  the  great  work  on  which 
I  am  now  laboring  —  these  are  my  friends ;  it  is  only  through  these 
that  I  shall  be  raised  to  fame.     Sic  iiur  ad  astraJ 

Doctor.     I  am  satisfied  that  we  had  better  secure 

Shaw.     Do  you  want  any  assistance,  Sir  ?    I  will  willingly  help  you 
to  get  these  poor  fellows  to  their  rooms. 

Rustics,     He 's  the  cunningest  we  ever  seen. 

Doctor.     Yes,  he  would  deceive  any  one.     Wait  a  minute  my  men. 

Shaw.  If  you  don't  need  me  I  '11  bid  you  good  day ;  I  can't  stay 
any  longer. 

Doctor.  Oh  no,  we  can't  let  you  go,  in  common  humanity,  till  we 
have  communicated  with  your  friends. 

Professor  Shaw,  in  the  utmost  alarm,  attempted  to  plunge  out  of  the 
room.  He  was  laid  violent  hands  on  by  all  three ;  his  indignation  boiled 
over ;  he  struggled  most  desperately,  knocked  down  the  doctor,  and  at- 
tempted to  jump  out  of  the  window,  but  in  the  end  was  overcome,  a 
straight-jacket  put  on  him,  the  stones  were  taken  out  of  his  pocket,  he 
was  conducted  to  a  separate  apartment,  and  as  the  shades  of  night  fell 
around  him,  he  almost  doubted  himself  whether  he  was  in  his  sound 
mind.  His  wits  seemed  to  be  indeed  scattered.  In  vain  he  tried  to  col- 
lect them,  and  to  realize  his  present  position,  which  was  the  most  false 
and  unfortunate  one  in  which  he  had  ever  been  placed.  He  charged 
the  Devil  with  conspiracy.  He  had  already  sneered  at  the  suggestion 
of  having  friends;  how  should  he  be  the  victim  and  laughter  of  his  ene- 
mies! He  imagined  them  holding  their  gaunt  sides  and  shaking  with  a 
spectre-like  malignity.  Then  he  thought  of  the  fair  girl  whom  he  had 
seen  in  the  garden  shedding  tears  on  roses,  and  strove  to  weave  a  chap- 
let  of  verse  which  should  be  more  unfading  than  flowers.  What  a 
strange  destiny  was  his  !  The  victim  of  untoward  accidents,  persecu- 
ted by  some  evil  spirit,  and  leading  an  aimless,  desultory  life,  which  he 
yet  feared  would  lead  on  to  lunacy.  What  should  he  do  in  the  present 
instance  7  Be  patient  ?  Yes,  he  would  be  calm,  forgiving,  philosophi- 
cal as  ever.  Footsteps  ^re  approaching ;  the  door  of  his  cell  opens ; 
perhaps  it  is  already  the  token  of  his  release.  Yes,  one  of  his  own 
townsmen  enters.  Alas  !  he  owed  the  professor  a  grudge,  and  assured 
the  doctor  that  he  was  cracked,  and  begged  him  to  hold  on  to  him  by  all 
means ;  he  would  go  and  inform  his  friends.  '  Ha !  ha !  ha !'  ex- 
claimed Shaw,  as  the  door  closed ;  <  there  it  is  again ;  in  luck  as  usual ; 
ha !  ha  !  ha !  —  ha  !  ha  !  ha ! 

As  it  grew  dark,  and  he  lay  on  his  pallet,  a  crowd  of  thoughts  and  im- 
maginations  pursued  him  through  a  long  sleep,  and  when  he  opened  his 
eyes  to  the  morning  light,  he  gazed  around  the  strange  place  with  aston- 
ishment,  and  tried  in  vain  to  persuade  himself  that  his  present  position 
was  not  a  dream. 

In  three  days  he  wets  released  from  limbo ;  retracing  his  steps,  with 
all  the  bugs  and  specimens  which  he  had  collected.  And,  for  those  who 
feel  an  interest  in  Professor  Shaw,  it  may  be  agreeable  to  know,  that  in 
his  wanderings,  having  discovered  in  a  green  lane,  on  the  margin  of  a 
duck'pond,  a  district  school  in  want  of  a  pedagogue^  he  forthwith  assu- 
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med  the  birch,  and  may  be  now  seen  at  almost  any  hour  of  the  day,  in 
the  midst  of  his  noisy  populace,  commanding  silence,  or  dusting  them  on 
their  least  honorable  parts.  '  Tough,  are  you  ?  I  '11  see  if  I  can  find  a 
tender  spot.  Come,  no  bawling,  or  I  '11  flog  you  till  you  stop.  Thomas 
Jones,  take  your  book,  and  stick  your  nose  in  the  c-o-mer.  First  di- 
vision may  go  out.     First  class  in  geography  — — ' 

F.  w.  s. 


A    s 


TO      THX      SPIRITS      OP     MT      THRBX      D  «  P  A  R  T  X  D 


WBITTBK    AT    llID-WnrTXB. 


SwBET  natera  !  ye  have  passed  away» 

In  solemn  silence  one  by  one. 
And  left  a  brother  here  to  stray. 

In  doubt  and  darkness — ana  alone  ! 
For  like  three  lamps  of  holy  flame, 

Ye  shone  upon  mj  weary  way. 
Till  a  chill  breath  from  heaven  came. 

And  quenched  for  aye  the  kindly  ray. 

Where  are  ye  now  ?  —  where  are  ye  now  ? 

Tl^ose  loving  hearts  and  spirits,  where ! 
O'er  three  new  graves  in  gnef  I  bow. 

But  ye  are  gone  —  ye  are  not  there ! 
The  winds  that  sigh  while  wandering  by, 

Curl  the  bright  snow  in  many  a  wreath. 
And  sinff  in  mournful  melody. 

O'er  the  cold  dust  that  sleeps  beneath. 

The  birds  that  sang  when  ye  were  here. 

Are  singing  in  another  clime ; 
Have  left  the  hedge  and  forest  sere. 

And  ^ne  where  all  is  summer-time. 
The  frail  bright  flowers  that  bloom'd  around. 

When  ye  were  blooming  bright  as  they. 
Lie  crushed  and  withered  on  me  ground, 

Their  fragrance  heavenward  pfMsed  away. 

And  ye  are  gone  where  genial  skies 

And  radiant  suns  eternal  shine, 
Where  peaceful  songs  forever  rise. 

From  saintly  tongues  and  lips  divine. 
And  like  the  flowers  whose  swoet  perfume 

Has  left  the  soil  and  risen  above, 
Has  risen  from  your  sOent  tomb 

The  holy  fragrance  of  yoai  love. 

But  often  when  the  silver  beams 

Of  the  pale  stan  are  on  my  bed. 
Ye  come  among  my  sweetest  dreams. 

And  bend  in  silence  o'er  my  head ; 
And  throngs  of  bright  imagining 

Float  round  and  o'er  me  till  fe  dawn ; 
I  hear  the  flatterioff  of  wings ! 

I  start —  I  wake  1  but  ye  are  gone. 
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Oh !  I  am  sad ;  yet  still  the  thought 

'^at  when  this  tired  though  willing  hand 
ItET  earthly  destiny  hath  wrought, 

Ye  wait  me  in  that  distant  land, 
And  that  ye  lonjB^  to  have  me  there. 

More  that  I  pme  your  absence  here, 
Shadl  heal  the  touch  of  every  care 

And  quench  the  sting  of  every  fear. 

No  marble  stands  with  towering  shaft 

To  catch  the  strangers  curious  eye ; 
No  tablet  graved  with  flattering  craft, 

Tells  where  your  silent  ashes  lie ; 
But  there  is  one  secluded  spot 

In  the  deep  shadows  of  my  soul, 
Where  stranger  foot  intmdetn  not, 

Nor  winters  wanton  tempests  roll. 

And  there  in  Friendship's  burial-ground 

The  willow  of  remembrance  bends. 
And  ye  my  sisters  there  have  found 

A  home  araon^  my  choicest  friends ; 
And  modelled  with  etherial  grace, 

The  form  of  Hope  with  heavenward  eyes. 
Stands  calmly  on  your  burial-place» 

And  points  her  nnger  to  the  skies.  i.  o.  Hoi-i-anu. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY     OF     THE     PRAIRIE     H[ERMIT. 


SDITID     BY    PXTBR    VOK     OCI8T. 


It  happened  on  the  twenty-seventh  day  of  July,  in  the  year'of  our 
Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-two,  that  I,  Peter  Von 
Geist,  found  myself,  in  the  natural  course  of  events,  journeying  on 
horse-back  along  the  northern  bank  of  the  Ohio  river,  in  the  state  of  Illi- 
nois. The  space  between  me  and  the  house  where  I  designed  to  stop, 
and  the  time  between  then  and  sun-down,  were  somewhat  dispropor- 
tionate ;  so  I  pricked  gallantly  forward  ;  as  gallantly  at  least  as  could 
be  expected  from  a  tired  horse,  and  a  knight  whose  recreant  thoughts 
were  intensely  fixed  on  dollars  and  cents,  supper,  and  other  trifling 
affairs.  By  dint  however  of  much  patience  in  the  steed,  and  much  im- 
patience in  the  rider,  we  got  over  the  ground,  and  approached  a  house 
that  had  been  in  sight  for  some  distance: 

It  was  placed  on  the  summit  of  a  steep,  conical  hill ;  there  was  no 
smoke  from  its  chimney,  or  voices  to  be  heard,  or  persons  to  be  seen,  or 
other  signs  of  life,  in  its  precincts.  The  grass  grew  high  and  green  all 
around  the  hillock,  and  there  was  no  road,  not  even  a  foot-path,  visible 
on  its  side.  Nevertheless,  I  dismounted,  left  my  horse  to  improve  the 
opportunity  of  snatching  a  light  repast  on  the  abundant  herbage,  and 
forced  my  way  up  to  the  top  of  the  knoll. 

The  building  was  constructed  in  the  rude  fashion  of  the  country ;  but 
the  chinking  had  fallen  out  from  between  the  1(^ ;  the  chimney  had 
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partly  tumbled  down ;  tall  weeds  sprung  up  between  the  stones  of  the 
door-steps ;  the  door  itself  was  fastened  with  a  huge  padlock ;  the  win- 
dows were  nearly  all  beaten  in,  and  every  thing  about  it  gave  evidence 
that  it  had  not  been  inhabited  for  several  years.  The  summit  of  the 
hill  was  smooth  and  level.  A  few  stumps  grew  arpund  the  edge  ;  and 
the  ground  seemed  to  have  been,  at  some  former  time,  a  garden. 

The  situation  was  exceedingly  fine,  and  the  view  on  all  sides  very 
beautiful.  The  eminence  commanded  on  one  hand  three  or  four  miles 
of  the  river,  and  on  the  other  an  unlimited  tract  of  prairie.  At  the 
particular  moment  when  I  first  visited  it,  the  level  sun-light  came  glan- 
cing over  the  face  of  flood  and  field,  tinging  every  thing  that  it  touched 
with  its  own  mellow  hue,  and  casting  gigantic  and  ill-defined  shadows 
of  the  hill,  the  house,  and  myself,  on  the  plain  beyond.  At  the  distance 
of  a  mile  and  a  half  below,  stood  a  couple  of  one-story  houses,  the  logs 
of  which  they  were  built  newly  hewed,  evidently  of  recent  construction. 
The  inhabitants  of  this  old  building,  then,  must  have  stood  where  I  am 
standing,  and  gazed  over  the  vast  extent  of  country  that  is  spread  out 
before  me,  without  meeting  a  single  habitation  of  man,  or  any  thing 
having  life,  except  perhaps  a  wolf  or  a  buffalo.  And  it  could  not  have 
been  desire  of  wealth  that  induced  a  family  of  refinement  and  taste, 
such  as  the  little  decorations  and  ornaments  show  that  this  was,  to  select 
this  solitude  for  their  home ;  for  not  more  than  an  acre  of  land,  at  the 
foot  of  the  hill,  had  ever  been  invaded  by  the  plough. 

There  were  several  circumstances  like  these,  that  were  unusual  and 
unaccountable ;  but  not  being  in  a  mood  just  then  to  be  much  per- 
plexed about  it,  I  descended  the  knoll,  remounted,  and  hurried  on  toe 
wards  the  more  hospitable  dwellings  below. 

Of  course,  the  traveller  was  received  with  a  welcome,  and  his  bodily 
wants  speedily  and  abundantly  cared  for.  After  this  most  important 
duty  had  been  satisfactorily  performed,  and  quietude  of  spirit  consequent 
thereon  was  restored  to  my  breast,  it  chanced  that  the  host  and  his  blue- 
eyed,  golden-haired,  neady-dressed,  smiling-faced,  half-matron,  and 
half-girlish  young  wife,  who  had  lately  set  up  business  on  their  own 
account,  and  I,  seated  ourselves  without  the  door,  to  feel  the  cool  air  of 
the  evening.  It  chanced  too  that  the  door  faced  the  east ;  and  the  old 
house  towered  up  darkly  in  the  distance  before  us.  In  answer  to  my 
inquiries,  they  were  able  to  give  but  little  information  concerning  it, 
and  that  chiefly  derived  from  others. 

It  appeared  that  there  was  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  and  a  little 
lower  down,  a  small  settlement.  It  had  stood  there  from  time  immemo- 
rial ;  at  least,  the  memory  of  the  tidy  little  wife  did  not  run  to  the  ooo^ 
trary,  and  she  had  received  her  birth  and  education  there,  and  ought  to 
know.  She  remembered,  one  of  the  first  things  that  she  could  remem- 
ber, a  middle-aged  gentleman,  in  a  black  hat  and  coat,  who  used  to  row 
over  the  river  from  the  other  shore  in  a  small  skiff,  and  walk  into  her 
father's  store  to  make  his  purchases,  with  a  grave,  but  not  cold  or  for- 
bidding face,  and  used  to  pat  her  on  the  head,  with  such  a  fatherly  amile, 
and  say  a  few  words  in  such  a  kind  tone,  as  to  fill  her  little  breast  quite 
full  with  delight.  She  remembered  more  distinctly,  a  few  yeafs  later, 
how  this  same  gentleman  used  to  come  into  the  settlement  as  often  as 
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once-a-week,  and  how  glad  every  one  appeared  to  meet  him  and  shake 
hands  with  him.  The  villagers  seemed  to  repose  unlimited  confidence 
in  him.  The  moment  he  landed,  half-a-dozen  were  ready  to  ask  his 
advice,  or  to  show  him  papers,  to  see  if  all  were  correctly  done.  He 
was  the  umpire  in  all  difibrences  and  quarrels,  and  seldom  failed  to  send 
away^the  disputants  at  peace  with  each  other.  If  there  was  a  weddine, 
he  of  course  must  be  present.  On  May-day,  when  the  boys  and  gins 
went  out  into  the  woods  to  romp,  and  afterward  to  sit  down  to  a  rustic 
pic-nic,  he  was  sure  to  walk  into  their  midst,  just  at  the  right  moment, 
bearing  in  his  hand  a  wreath  of  flowers,  so  beautiful,  and  so  tastefully 
made,  that  all  the  girls  cried  when  at  length  it  fell  to  pieces ;  and  he 
would  place  it  on  the  head  of  the  Queen  of  May  with  such  a  gentle, 
sweet  little  speech,  that  she  would  blush  up  to  the  tips  of  her  ears,  and 
all  her  subjects  would  clap  their  hands  and  laugh  out  with  pleasure. 

At  Christmas  parties  his  place  was  never  empty  ;  and  while  he  was 
there,  mirth  never  flagged.  Perhaps  their  sports  were  not  so  boisterous 
as  they  would  have  been  if  he  had  not  been  a  spectator ;  but  they  were 
quite  as  pleasant  at  the  time,  and  a  great  deal  pleasanter  when  looked 
back  upon  from  the  next  day.  He  used  to  sit  in  one  comer,  by  the 
huge,  roaring  fire,  and  look  on,  apparently  as  much  interested  as  they 
themselves  were.  Nothing  went  amiss ;  and  there  was  never  wanting 
some  slight,  good-natured  remark  or  act,  to  rectify  mistakes  and  set 
them  all  going  again. 

But  much  as  he  was  loved  by  the  villagers,  he  was  no  less  respected. 
They  did  not  even  know  his  name.  Many  would  have  been  glad  to, 
and  wearied  themselves  by  indirect  methods  to  find  it  out.  But  as  no 
one  had  courage  to  ask  him,  and  as  it  never  happened  to  fall  from  him 
incidentally,  they  remained  in  the  dark  about  it.  He  was  known  and 
addressed  however,  by  the  appellation  of  *  the  Lawyer,'  as  their  conversa- 
tion with  him  was  chiefly  asking  his  advice  on  points  of  law  too  knotty 
for  them,  which  he  freely  gave*  He  affected  no  mystery  or  reserve  ; 
yet  there  was  something  in  his  bearing,  affable  and  unaristocratic  as  it 
was,  that  caused  those  very  men — who,  if  the  governor  of  the  state  had 
come  among  them,  would  have  slapped  him  on  the  back,  and  ofiered  him 
a  glass  of  liquor  —  to  rise  in  his  presence  and  approach  him  with  res- 
pect. 

My  bright-eyed  informant,  with  her  musical  voice,  recollected,  a  good 
while  ago,  when  she  was  about  ten  years  old,  and  he  had  become  gray 
and  wrinkled  —  though  he  never  needed  a  staff,  nor  was  his  eye 
dim  —  that  he  rowed  over  one  spring  afternoon,  and  requested  the  men 
to  leave  their  work  for  a  few  minutes,  and  hear  something  that  he  had 
to  say  to  them.  Accordingly,  they  collected  *  considerable  of  a  little 
crowd'  around  her  father's  store.  The  lawyer  stood  in  the  door,  while 
she  made  her  way  through  the  throng  and  sat  down  on  the  door-step,  at 
his  feet.  She  did  not  remember  all  that  he  said  ;  only  that  he  talked  to 
them  for  about  half  an  hour,  in  a  calm,  conversational  tone,  on  the 
importance  of  building  school-houses  and  educating  their  children. 
They  seemed  to  be  much  pleased  with  what  he  said  ;  and  after  another 
half  hour's  free  discussion,  the  whole  village  turned  out,  and  went  to 
work  felling  trees  and  hewing  timber ;  and  in  the  course  X)f  a  few  days 
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a  substantial  school-house  was  erected.  From  that  time  forth,  she  and 
all  her  brothers  and  sisters,  and  all  her  play-mates,  at  stated  hours  and 
seasons,  were  rigidly  imprisoned  therein,  and  diligently  instructed  in  the 
rudiments  of  science. 

About  this  time,  she  and  a  brother  who  was  about  two  years  older 
embarked  on  a  voyage  of  discovery.  They  pulled  up  the  river,  at  least 
he  did,  for  i^e  only  held  the  rudder,  two  miles,  till  they  come  in  sight 
of  the  residence  of  the  Great  Unknown.  There  stood  the  old  house,  as 
she  had  oflen  gazed  at  it  with  wondering  eyes  from  the  opposite  bank, 
just  as  grim,  and  dark,  and  gloomy.  It  had  been  their  intention  to  make 
an  open  descent  upon  it,  and  boldly  beat  up  the  premises.  But  now,  the 
building  was  so  silent,  and  deserted,  and  frowning,  their  hearts  failed 
them,  and  they  crept  cautiously  along  up  the  southern  shore  till  they 
were  concealed  by  a  bend  in  the  river ;  then  Mriking  across,  they  floated 
down,  by  accident  as  it  were,  close  under  the  northern  bank.  When 
they  arrived  under  the  hill,  on  the  top  of  which  the  object  of  their  curi- 
osity was  placed,  they  looked  anxiously  up  at  it ;  but  every  thing  was 
as  silent  a»  the  grave.  Seeing  it  thus  unguarded,  they  took  courage, 
ran  the  skiff  ashore,  and  prepared  ta  land.  But  when  on  the  point  of 
stepping  on  the  beach,  the  door  of  the  house  opened,  the  man  himself 
walked  out  therefrom  and  advanced  to  the  brow  of  the  eminence.  There 
he  stood ;  black  all  over,  except  his  face,  which  at  that  instant  appeared 
to  wear  a  peculiarly  terrible  and  ferocious  aspect.  The  children  were 
frightened,  and  hastily  shoved  off  their  little  cockle-boat.  But  the  man 
came  down  to  the  edge  of  the  water,  and  called  them  by  name  to  return. 
She  thought  how  far  off  home  was,  and  no  one  near  to  afford  assistance 
in  case  of  need ;  and  when  she  thought,  she  would  have  been  glad  to 
have  retreated  as  fast  as  possible ;  but  her  brother  was  commander  of 
the  expedition,  and  without  more  words  he  pushed  back  to  land. 

They  went  ashore,  neither  of  them  altogether  devoid  of  fear  and 
trembling,  and  sat  dowji  on  the  grassy  bank,  by  the  side  of  their  vene- 
nible  friend.  He  soon  talked  away  their  timidity  ;  and  seemed  so  mild 
and  affectionate,  that  in  a  few  minutes  they  were  chatting  and  laughing 
as  merrily  as  ever  children  could.  He  showed  them  his  garden,  his 
trees,  and  flowers,  and  fruits.  He  gave  them  a  little  basket,  which 
they  filled  with  strawberries,  some  of  which  he  squeezed  between  his 
fingers  and  rubbed  on  her  cheeks,  to  see  he  said,  if  tliey  could  be  made 
any  redder.  In  fine,  he  amused  them  so  much  with  his  stories,  and 
was  so  pleasant  and  kind,  that  they  fell  more  than  ever  in  love  with 
him ;  and  after  promising  a  dozen  times  to  come  and  see  him  every 
week  while  it  was  summer,  they  returned  gaily  home. 

But  the  did  man  died  at  last.  The  children  went  up  one  sunshiny 
morning  to  pay  him  a  visit,  and  found  the  house  all  still,  and  the  door 
locked.  They  knocked  and  knocked,  but  no  one  answered.  They 
peeped  in  at  the  window  and  saw  him  stretched  at  length  on  the  bed, 
fully  dressed,  with  a  handkerchief  over  his  face,  and  his  gray  hair  lying 
dishevelled  on  the  pillow.  They  called  to  him  ;  but  still  there  was  no 
answer.  Then  they  became  alarmed,  and  hurried  home.  Some  men 
came  up,  broke  open  the  door,  and  found  him  dead.  Without  sickness^ 
or  premonition  of  any  kind,  he  had  calmly  passed  away. 
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They  dug  his  grave  by  the  side  of  the  cottage,  and  laid  him  in  it, 
with  his  feet  to  the  east  and  his  head  to  the  west ;  and  left  him  to  rest 
there,  unknown  and  unnamed  in  death,  as  he  had  been  in  life.  The 
whole  village,  men,  and  women,  and  children,  mourned  for  him  many 
days.  But  when  the  days  of  lamentation  were  ended,  and  they  saw  his 
face  no  more,  though  their  grief  abated,  his  memory  did  not,  and  has  not 
yet  passed  from  their  hearts. 

I  observed  the  voice  of  my  hostess  to  falter  more  than  once,  while 
telling  this  simple  and  dream-like  story  of  her  childhood.  I  could  see 
by  the  night-lights  too  that  her  bright  eyes  sometimes  became  brighter 
and  sometimes  dimmer ;  both  of  which  circumstances  made  it  only  the 
more  pleasant  for  me  to  sit  and  listen  to  her  words. 

*  There  were  no  letters,'  she  said,  *  found  in  his  possession  from  which 
they  could  learn  his  name.  There  were  no  writings  of  any  kind,  ex- 
cept  a  bundle  of  old  papers,  which  she  had  looked  into,  but  they  seemed 
to  be  only  disconnected  thoughts  and  memoranda  of  events  and  feelings, 
and  threw  no  light  on  his  history.  At  my  request  she  produced  a  lamp 
and  spread  out  the  papers  on  the  table.  I  turned  over  the  worn  and 
time-stained  manuscripts  ;  but  the  leaves  were  loose,  unnumbered,  and 
put  together  at  random,  and  it  was  some  time  before  I  could  find  a  place 
to  begin  at. 

At  length,  however,  I  managed  to  bring  a  few  sheets  in  juxtaposition, 
such,  that  with  a  little  stretch  of  the  immagination  I  could  discern  a 
slight  connection  between  them.  And  thus,  by  dim  lamp-light,  alone, 
with  the  silence  of  night  around,  and  the  old  house  lifting  up  its  dark 
and  shadowy  form  in  the  distance,  I  read  some  of  the  old  man's  papers. 

Those  which  I  read  I  took  the  liberty  of  putting  into  my  portmanteau, 
arguing  that  though  they  might  be  of  no  use  to  me,  they  certainly  would 
be  of  none  to  their  present  possessors.  Some  of  these  papers  having 
appeared  in  the  Knickerbocker,  and  met  with  '  acceptance  bounteouB/ 
I  am  induced  to  transcribe  for  the  edification  of  the  reader,  a  portion  of 
the  autobiography  of  the  writer.  It  is  contained  in  the  last  chapter^  or 
sheet,  and  is  written  in  a  different  and  more  aged  hand  than  the  rest ; 
and  gives  the  '  moving  why'  of  the  old  man,  in  isolating  himself  from  his 
kind,  in  one  of  the  great  green  deserts  of  the  West,  *  for  which  the 
speech  of  England  hath  no  name.' 


A     DREAM     OF     YOUTH. 

Sixty  years  old !  Many  sorrows,  many  storms  encountered,  both 
within  and  without,  and  much  journeying  along  the  road  of  life,  have 
left  their  traces  on  my  features  and  on  my  head ;  but  I  am  thankful 
that  they  have  not  touched  my  heart.  I  live  alone,  but  not  solitary ; 
for  I  hold  daily  communion  with  the  absent  and  beloved  ;  communion 
also,  sad  but  sweet,  with  the  departed.  The  forms  of  those  once  hated 
too,  are  ready  to  rise  up  at  my  bidding ;  but  they  are  never  summoned* 
For  I  wish  all  within  me  to  be  gentleness  and  repose ;  and  it  ill  becomes 
me  on  this  my  last  failing  foothold  on  the  verge  of  the  grave,  to  allow 
thoughts  of  hatred  to  stir  up  the  turbid  waters  of  bittemeas^whioh  ' 
been  slumbering  so  many  years  in  my  heart. 
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So  I  stand  up  here  calmly  at  the  end  of  my  journey,  and  look  back 
on  the  path  which  I  have  trodden.  And  what  a  path !  Far  back  it  runs, 
growing  fainter  and  narrower,  till  I  lose  sight  of  it,  an  indistinct  line, 
in  the  £stance.  I  shall  not  say  how  many  steep  hills  it  crosses,  where 
it  might  better  have  kept  in  the  plains ;  how  many  deviations  it  makes 
from  a  straight  course,  apparently  for  the  sole  purpose  of  wandering 
through  difficult  places  ;  or  how  often  it  runs  along  over  burning  sandy 
deserts,  parallel  with,  and  but  a  few  steps  from,  the  vei^e  of  a  cool  and 
pleasant  meadow.  I  shall  say  nothing  of  this ;  for  of  the  million  of 
paths  that  intersect  this  vast  plain  of  Life,  there  is  probably  not  one 
which,  when  the  traveller  looks  back  upon  it,  does  not  like  mine  seem 
marked  out  by  the  veriest  caprice  of  chance.  Each  one  gropes  its  way 
along,  like  the  crooked  track  of  a  blind  man ;  and  when  it  would  appear 
the  easier  and  almost  the  only  way  to  keep  on  up  the  gentle  eminenoSy 
whereon  might  have  been  found  renown  and  happiness,  by  that  same 
constant  fatality,  it  suddenly  turns  short  off  to  one  side,  plunges  down 
into  the  rocky  ravine,  and  pants  on,  for  many  a  weary  mile.  That  man 
shapes  not  his  own  ends,  is  a  truth  which  I  felt  long  since,  and  which 
each  day's  experience  brings  home  to  me  with  the  freshness  of  a  new 
discovery.  It  is  a  truth  which  rises  up  and  mocks  us,  when  we  edt 
down  to  calculate  or  plan  for  the  future ;  and  it  almost  staggers  our 
confidence  in  the  connection  between  human  means  and  the  desired 
result. 

But  what  a  path !  Proceeding  out  of  the  darkness  of  morning,  it 
struggles  through  a  brief  day,  sometimes  in  sunshine,  and  sometimes  in 
shade,  and  ends  in  the  darkness  of  night.  I  glance  along  it,  and  the 
care-worn  faces  of  the  companions  of  my  manhood  rise  up,  on  either 
side,  and  farther  back,  the  speaking  countenances  of  the  friends  of 
my  youth.  It  is  but  a  narrow  space,  the  land  of  Youth,  and  soon  passed ; 
but  pleasant,  and  full  of  images  of  beauty.  The  sim  is  not  so  bright 
and  hot  upon  it  as  on  some  other  parts  of  the  path ;  but  we  do  not  expect 
happiness  in  the  garish  light  of  mid-day  and  reality.  The  mellowness 
of  a  summer  evening  sunset  lays  on  it,  and  thereby  it  becomes  a 
fa^ry  land,  a  land  of  bliss  and  dreams.  How  throng  up,  as  I  gaze,  the 
forms  of  those  early  and  best-loved  friends !  How  distinct  and  life-like, 
even  at  this  distance,  are  their  characters  and  features !  They  are  all 
there  ;  not  one  name  has  been  erased,  and  not  one  picture  dimmed,  on 
the  tablet  of  memory.  The  same  warm  smile  of  kindling  pleasure 
greets  me  ;  the  same  hands  are  thrown  out,  as  if  to  touch  my  own ;  and 
those  bright  eyes  grow  brighter  as  they  are  turned  toward  me. 

It  is  with  such  companions  that  I  spend  the  last  days  of  my  earthly 
pilgrimage ;  and  thus,  as  I  said  before,  though  alone  I  am  not  solitary. 
Is  not  such  companionship  sweet  ?  When  they  visit  me,  I  throw  cffM 
age,  as  a  garment.  Smiling  thoughts  come  gently  over  me,  and  life 
and  happiness,  as  of  wont,  course  like  the  mad  blood  of  fever  through 
my  veins.  I  feel  over  again  those  old  feelings,  repass  through  those 
same  scenes,  and  my  heart  beats  faster  or  grows  pale  in  the  same  places 
and  in  the  same  manner  as  it  once  did.  The  old  fields  and  houses  and 
roads  come  up  too,  clothed  at  my  command,  in  the  snows  of  winter,  or 
in  the  beauty  of  summer.    Old  scenes,  but  still  fresh  and  young ;  and 
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I  am  sometimes  tempted  to  believe  that  the  intervening  years  have  been 
the  illusion  of  a  dream,  and  that  I  am  awakening  in  their  midst. 

All  this,  some  will  say,  is  the  weakness  of  age.  It  seems  to  me  to 
be  rather  its  strength.  The  future  in  life  is  nothing ;  and  what  is  the 
bare  present  to  any  one  ?  The  past,  then,  alone  is  left  me.  And  if 
by  living  in  it  I  can  keep  my  affections  alive,  instead  of  letting  their 
fires,  according  to  the  course  of  nature,  or  rather  of  custom,  die  down 
into  cold  ashes,  I  do  not  call  myself  weak  if  I  do  as  much  as  possible 
forget  the  present. 

f  had,  when  I  was  young,  many  dreams ;  such  as  I  dare  say  all  have. 
They  seem  such  to  me  now,  only  not  at  all  shadowy.  On  the  contrary, 
they  become  more  and  more  like  reality  as  my  distance  from  them 
increases,  while  their  hues  are  as  well  marked  and  distinct  as  ever. 
Many  and  bright ;  but  the  brightest  of  all,  the  dream  of  my  youth,  is 
that  which  flashes  across  my  recollection,  when  there  comes  into  my 
heart  the  thought  of  my  cousin  Jane  ! 

My  cousin  Jai^e  !  Her  form  comes  up  before  me,  light  ^  and  elastic 
and  joyous,  as  though  summoned  for  the  first  time,  and  as  though  it  had 
not  been  my  daily  visitor  for  many  a  long  year.  Time  writes  no 
wrinkle  on  thy  snowy  brow,  my  first  love !  That  glad  smile  knows 
no  weariness,  and  I  know  no  weariness  in  gazing  on  it.  Those  deep 
eyes,  full  of  feeling ;  those  soft  words  that  thrill ;  I  see  and  hear  and 
feel  them  now,  as  I  saw  and  heard  and  felt  them  first.  Wilt  thou  never 
be  tired  of  looking  up  to  me,  with  that  sweet,  timid,  confiding,  tearful 
glance  ?  Will  the  rising  flush  of  thy  cheek  and  thy  subdued  smile,  be 
always  fresh  as  now,  and  as  in  that  hour  when  first  we  met  ?  Thou 
hast  been  my  companion,  my  unmurmuring,  ever-present,  unchanging 
companion,  through  many  a  dark  time  and  stormy  scene ;  and  thou  and 
the  heart  in  which  thou  livest  will  die  together. 

We  met,  my  cousin  Jane  and  I,  when  she  was  just  putting  on  woman- 
hood; had  begun  to  find  out  the  depths  of  her  own  heart,  to  doubt 
whether  those  depths  ever  could  be  filled,  and  to  feel  that  unless  they 
were,  life  would  be  but  a  blank.  Not  that  there  were  not  many  willing 
enough  to  love  her  and  be  loved ;  the  beauty  of  her  form  and  character 
drew  around  her  a  crowd  of  admirers.  But  among  them  all,  her  nice 
perception  saw  that  there  was  not  one,  of  whom  the  exterior  did  not 
form  by  far  the  largest  part  of  the  man.  Her  admirers  were  good, 
honorable  men ;  she  respected  and  esteemed  them ;  but  still,  gentle  and 
timid  and  humble  as  she  was,  without  knowing  why,  she  felt  that  there 
was  an  impassable  gulf  between  her  and  them.  Their  thoughts  were 
not  like  her  thoughts.  Her  social  disposition  led  her  much  into  their 
way,  and  though  she  tried  to  avoid  it,  she  was  told  more  than  once,  that 
the  happiness  or  misery  of  her  devoted  lover  depended  on  her  smiles. 
It  was  a  painful  situation  for  one  of  her  retiring  and  benevolent  disposi- 
tion, to  be  sure ;  and  it  is  doubtful  to  which  of  the  two,  the  lover  or  the 
mistress,  every  such  rejection  caused  the  keenest  pang. 

But  this  was  not  the  end  of  it.  Malice  soon  prefixed  to  her  name 
the  epithet  scornful;  and  among  her  school-girl  friends  there  were 
some  who  always  passed  by  on  the  other  side.  Poor  girl !  She  wept 
bitter  tears  over  these  sneers  and  slights,  for  she  had  not  studied  th» 
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ven  beard,  his  long  hair  straggling  over  his  forehead,  his  long  nose  and 
long  legs,  his  much-abused  and  bunged-up  hat,  which  yawned  wide 
open  at  the  crown  and  showed  the  lining,  wore  the  external  tokens  of  a 
noind  ill  at  ease.  Added  to  this*  a  sickly  smile  shed  a  yellow  glare  over 
his  features,  of  which  the  efifect  was  neither  natural  nor  pleasant ;  and 
as  the  lunatics  pressed  around,  and  the  clowns  still  clutched  him  by  the 
throat,  even  that  passed  away,  and  left  an  expression  of  bewilderment 
and  undisguised  dismay.  At  that  moment  the  physician  arrived,  and 
glancing  at  the  new  subject  just  brought  to  the  establishment,  and  con- 
cluding that  his  present  wildness  would  need  some  coercion  at  first,  re- 
quested him  to  be  brought  into  the  nearest  apartment.  The  four  fomied 
a  singular  group.  ^  Sit  down,'  said  the  doctor,  nodding  calmly  to  the 
professor,  as  he  prepared  to  study  the  case.  '  Ha  !  ha  I'  exclaimed  Pro- 
fessor Shaw,  dropping  into  a  chair,  and  striving  hard  to  be  amused  at 
his  predicament,  '  ha !  ha !  ha !  My  dear  Sir,  ha !  ha !  yes,  I  think  I 
may  say  ha  !  ha !  ha !'  —  and  he  laughed  so  obstreperously  as  to  set  the 
whole  company  in  a  roar.  *  This  excursion  for  scientific  purposes ; 
near  coming  to  an  unpleasant  termination ;  some  of  your  poor  fellows, 
doctor,'  easting  a  knowing  look  at  the  clowns,  '  are  strongly  possessed 
they  brought  me  here  against  my  will.^ 
The  doctor  smiled. 

<  Let  me  explain  all,'  said  Mr.  Shaw,  recovering  breath,  and  speaking 
with  preternatural  calmness.  '  Oblige  me  first  by  having  those  men  re- 
moved. Their  presence  disturbs  me,  I  pity  them  from  my  lowest 
soul ;  but  they  have  —  it  is  ridiculous  —  ha !  ha !  ha !  yes,  it  is  ridicu- 
lous—  but  they  have  hurt  me  very  much  and  disturbed  my  equanimity. 
You  should  confine  them  more  strictly,  Sir,  and  not  let  them  go  at  large 
to  murder  strangers  by  the  way-side.' 

The  doctor  smiled. 

<  In  search  of  relaxation,  during  the  intervals  of  a  great  work  which  I 
have  in  hand«  having  been  made  an  honorary  member  of  the  Tinne- 
cum  Association,  I  came  here  for  the  prosecution  of  scientific  purpo- 
ses, and  for  the  collection  of  botanical  and  mineralogical  specimens, 
which  I  have  at  present  in  my  breeches  pocket.' 

RucTics,     He!  he!  he!  that's  enough — see  his  eyes! 

Shaw.  (Smiling,)  Doctor,  how  long  have  these  subjects  been  in 
your  institution  I  Tiieir  insanity  has  not  taken  a  very  mild  ibrm. 
Will  you  oblige  me  by  removing  them  from  the  room  ?  Indeed  it  hurts 
me  to  see  the  immortal  mind  astray. 

The  doctor  smiled. 

Shaw.  (Enthusiastically,)  As  I  entered  these  doors,  a  most  lovely 
being  shot  across  my  path.  It  was  but  an  instant ;  a  quick  light,  a 
momentary  flash,  and  all  was  gone !  But  it  was  enough !  I  saw  her ! 
I  never  shall  forget  her.  Who  is  she  ?  That  sweet  girl  has  impressed 
her  image  on  my  soul ! 

Doctor.     My  friend,  be  calm. 

Shaw.     Oh,  my  dear  Sir  !  understand  me.     I  am  calm,  I  am  calnu 

Doctor.  Perhaps  you  will  be  so  kind  as  to  inform  me  where  your 
friends  reside,  and  when  you  left  them  upon  this  journey. 

<  My  friends !'  exclaimed  the  professor,  with  a  bitter  sneer ;  <  who  txe 
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And  yet,  as  I  said  before,  I  was  not  unhappy.  If  there  was  no  happi- 
ncss,  there  was  at  least  no  unhappiness,  in  sitting  down  for  hours,  and 
brooding  over  my  own  idiosyncracies.  It  made  me  proud,  to  see  and 
despise  the  weakness  of  others ;  and  it  gave  me  stem  joy,  to  walk  about 
and  feel  that  there  was  a  kind  of  armed  neutrality  between  them  and 
me.  By  degrees  there  arose,  also,  a  gloomy  pleasure  in  dwelling  on, 
and  picturing  in  deeper  colors,  the  failings  and  baseness  of  my  neigh- 
bors.  Humble  and  weak  as  I  knew  myself  to  be,  I  exulted  in  my 
strength,  because  there  were  some  still  more  weak  and  humble.  Far 
back  as  my  recollection  ran,  there  had  never  been  any  thing  in  the 
world  that  seemed  to  me  worthy  of  very  much  exertion  or  toil  to  obtain ; 
but  now  I  first  learned  to  despise  others  for  possessing  feeble  energies, 
as  well  as  for  directing  them  to  the  attainment  of  little  objects.  I  am 
afraid,  if  left  to  myself,  I  should  have  hardened  into  a  genuine  hater ; 
but  I  was  not  left  to  myself. 

I  have  mentioned  my  unole^s  kindness ;  his  whole  family  were  not 
less  kind.  My  cousin  Jane,  especially,  saw  that  I  was  silent,  and  fan- 
cied that  I  was  unhappy,  and  tried,  by  a  thousand  little  devices  and  arts, 
to  lull  me  into  forgetfulness  of  myself,  and  entice  me  into  a  more 
sociable  frame  of  mind.  I  will  not  say  that  I  was  insensible  to  her 
enticements ;  I  rather  liked  her,  she  was  so  gentle  and  mild  and  con- 
siderate. There  was  an  air  of  truth  and  simplicity  about  her ;  she 
would  sit  herself  down  so  cheerfully  to  amuse  me,  and  there  was  such 
a  sparkle  in  her  blue  eyes  when,  as  she  said,  I  condescended  to  interest 
myself  in  her  little  affairs,  that  I  began,  at  length,  to  love  to  be  with 
her.  But  proud  as  I  was,  when  I  viewed  mankind  at  a  distance,  I  no 
sooner  came  in  contact  with  any  one,  who  was  not  immeasurably  be- 
neath me,  than  I  felt  myself  sinking  immeasurably  beneath  him ;  and 
so,  like  a  fool  as  I  was,  I  fancied  that  all  my  cousin's  kindness  was  the 
result  of  her  sense  of  duty  to  her  relation  ;  or,  what  was  worse,  of  pity 
for  his  moroseness.  This  faint  suspicion  became,  in  a  little  while,  a 
strong  certainty  ;  and  I  confined  myself  more  closely  to  my  books,  and 
looked  into  my  cousin's  guileless,  enthusiastic  face,  with  coldness. 

I  had  known  her  now  a  year,  and  yet  I  hardly  knew  her  at  ^11 ;  for 
I  had  seen  her  scarcely  ever,  except  when  it  was  impossible  to  avoid  it, 
and  those  occasions  were  not  frequent  or  long  enough  to  enable  me  to 
learn  perfectly  her  mind  and  character.  From  every  such  meeting,  I 
went  away  resolved  to  see  her  no  more  in  future  ;  which  resolution  was 
sure  to  be  overruled  by  second  and  more  bitter  thoughts.  How  I  lived 
during  that  year,  I  scarcely  know  ;  or  how  it  was  Siat  I  grew  uneasy 
away  from  her,  and  frequently  surprised  myself  courting  her  society. 
But  as  time  rolled  on,  so  it  was.  There  was  a  fascination  about  her, 
the  magic  of  which  was,  that  it  charmed  to  sleep  my  vigilant  suspicion. 
I  did  not  perceive  any  change  in  myself,  when  night  after  night  I  was 
with  her,  talking  to  her  about  poetry,  beauty,  love,  and  the  thousand 
themes  that  interest  the  unrestrained  youthful  heart ;  or  that  I  was  dif- 
ferent from  what  I  used  to  be,  when  I  listened  to  her,  with  a  gush  of 
pleasure,  as  she  spoke  at  once  with  lips  and  eyes,  and  in  speaking,  dis- 
closed the  unimagined  riches  of  her  mmd  and  heart.  So  gradual  was 
the  change,  that  1  was  wholly  unaware  of  it. 
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But  of  one  thing  I  was  aware ;  the  face  of  nature  and  of  man  under- 
went  a  strange  and  sudden  change  in  appearance.  I  looked  into  the 
face  of  my  neighbor,  and  lo,  he  was  my  brother  !  The  fire  of  benevo- 
lence and  sympathy  warmed  every  vein,  and  a  new  life  animated  every 
nerve  within  me.  I  felt  no  longer  that  I  was  alone,  but  that  indissoluble 
cords  bound  me  to  the  whole  human  family,  to  every  being  in  whose 
nostrils  was  the  breath  of  life ;  and  that  for  his  good,  as  well  as  for  my 
own,  it  was  my  business  to  labor.  New  motives  of  action,  (or  rather 
motives  of  action,  for  there  were  none  before,)  were  set  before  me  ;  and 
I  felt  light  of  heart  and  wing ;  eager  to  bound  forward  and  lend  the 
strength  of  my  arm  to  the  cause  of  the  race.  The  face  of  nature  too 
was  altered.  Every  part  that  came  within  the  range  of  my  vision,  her 
seasons,  her  vestments  in  winter  and  summer,  her  sunshine  and  clouds, 
each  one  was  a  melody,  and  all  together  made  harmony.  Still,  I  was 
scarcely  sensible  that  I  was  different  from  what  I  was  a  year  ago ;  for 
at  each  period  I  felt  that  I  was  in  my  natural  and  proper  state  of  mind. 
So  slight  are  the  influences  necessary  to  turn  the  young  heart  into  the 
permanent  channel  of  selfishness,  hatred  and  unhappiness,  or  into  that 
of  love  and  peace ! 

It  was  not  long  before  I  found  out  that  I  loved  my  cousin  Jane.  How 
I  first  discovered  it  I  do  not  remember  ;  but  I  do  remember  a  firm  and 
abiding  resolution,  even  then,  that  I  would  not  love  her.  J  sat  down  by 
her  side,  I  listened  to  her  music,  with  that  distinct  impression.  I  would 
not  for  the  world  have  had  any  body  suspect  my  feelings,  because  I  was 
ashamed  of  the  weakness.  I  had  persuaded  myself,  and  could  not  con- 
vince myself  to  the  contrary,  that  there  was  no  hope  of  her  returning 
my  passion.  And  yet,  with  the  words. on  my  lips,  *  This  is  folly — I  will 
not !'  I  yielded  myself  to  the  delicious  current,  forgot  all  the  world  and 
myself,  and  in  the  intoxication  of  the  hour,  saw  visions  and  dreamed 
dreams. 

But  there  came  a  shock ;  one  which  awoke  me  from  a  trance  like 
that  of  the  Opium-eater.  It  was  when  I  saw  that  my  cousin's  smiles 
and  attentions  were  not  all  devoted  to  me.  There  was  another,  a  young 
man  of  promise  and  expectations,  a  year  or  two  my  senior,  and  fiur 
beyond  me  in  the  graces  and  polish  of  society,  who  had  lately  become 
intimate  in  my  uncle's  family.  Engaged  in  the  same  pursuits,  and 
being  much  with  him,  I  had  rather  liked  him  ;  in  fact  I  liked  him  very 
much.  He  had  seen,  admired,  and  in  less  than  six  months,  loDed  my 
Cousin  Jane :  this  I  knew,  for  jealousy  is  keen-eyed.  You  will  not 
wonder  then  that  I  hated  him ;  not  on  his  own  account  —  alter  his  feel- 
ings toward  her,  and  I  should  have  felt  toward  him  as  before ;  but  (m 
account  of  his  love  —  hated  him  with  a  deadly  hatred. 

It  would  be  useless  to  tell  how  often  I  have  sat  down  and  watched 
them,  when  my  cousin's  sensitive  countenance  would  brighten  at  his 
bright  thoughts,  or  burst  forth  into  a  merry  laugh  at  his  brilliant  wit 
and  ready  repartee ;  or  how  often  the  iron  has  entered  into  my  soul  when 
I  have  seen  her  hang  on  his  arm,  and  listen  in  breathless  attentioA  to 
his  lightest  word,  and  testify  in  a  thousand  ways  her  pleasure  at  his 
coming,  and  in  his  presence.  And  Jie,  he  looked  on  me  with  the  most 
immovable  indifference.    He  did  not  seem  to  consider  me  worthy  of  his 
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attention ;  even  as  a  rival.  He  went  straight  forward,  calmly  and  qui- 
etly,  as  though  I  had  not  existed ;  and  if  he  ever  glanced  at  my  preten- 
sions, it  was  perhaps  with  a  smile  of  confident  success.  I  knew  he 
loved  her ;  I  fancied  that  she  loved  him,  and  I  hated  them  both  for  it. 

I  went  into  my  office  one  day  —  if  it  were  not  part  of  the  dream  I 
would  not  tell  it  —  in  a  state  of  partial  insanity.  1  knew,  saw,  heard, 
felt  nothing  but  one  unalterable  purpose  of  revenge.  There  happened 
to  be  a  small  pistol  lying  in  the  back  room ;  I  took  it  up,  and  carefully 
loaded  it ;  loaded  it  without  the  tremor  of  a  single  muscle,  for  my  heart 
was  lead.  I  put  it  into  my  pocket,  and  walked  the  streets  up  and  down, 
an  hour  or  two,  or  it  may  have  been  four  hours.  I  did  not  take  count 
of  the  time.  The  heavens  reeled  above  me,  and  the  earth  reeled  beneath. 
At  last  he  came.  A  thrill,  the  first  that  day,  a  thrill  of  triumph  ran 
through  my  whole  frame.  When  we  met  I  stopped  and  took  hold  of 
the  pistol  in  my  pocket,  but  had  not  power  to  draw  my  hand  out  again  ; 
the  strings  of  volition  seemed  broken.  He  stopped  also ;  looked  at  me 
in  some  surprise ;  made  a  remark  that  I  *did  not  appear  to  be  well,'  and 
passed  on.  I  looked  after  him,  sick  at  heart  with  revenge  deferred,  and 
cursed  my  own  pusillanimity. 

Well,  well,  we  will  let  that  pass.  I  had  yielded  my  soul  to  the  Au- 
thor of  Hatred  for  a  time  ;  but  we  will  let  it  pass,  and  strive  to  forget 
it ;  I  have  been  trying  to  ever  since ;  I  hope  I  shall  succeed  better  in 
future.  It  is  pleasant  if  we  can  think  that  the  results  of  our  evil  pas- 
sions do  not  extend  beyond  ourselves ;  and  to  me,  it  is  pleasant  to  think 
that  I  did  not  break  my  gentle  cousin's  heart,  by  letting  her  know  that 
she  had  nearly  driven  me  mad. 

It  was  a  month  after  this.  How  the  intervening  time  had  been 
spent,  in  what  thoughts,  and  hopes,  and  fears,  it  would  not  be  profita- 
ble to  tell,  or  to  recollect.  I  was  sitting  one  evening  by  my  cousin's 
side ;  it  was  growing  late,  and  we  were  alone.  I  had  been  heated,  as 
though  with  wine,  and  had  probably  talked  incoherently.  The  conver- 
sation turned  on  that  never- failing  theme,  love.  She  delighted  to  hear  me 
speak  on  that  subject ;  she  said  I  spoke  eloquently.  If  eloquence  con- 
sists  in  earnestness,  no  doubt  I  did.  It  began  in  sprtiveness,  but  before 
long  became  deeply  serious  and  interesting. 

*  And  you  do  not  believe,  my  grave  cousin,'  said  she,  in  her  own  half- 
jesting,  wholly  earnest  way,  *  that  a  woman  can  love  as  deeply  and  long 
as  the  man  who  loves  her  ?' 

*  Bah  !'  said  I,  bitterly,  '  women  sometimes,  like  men,  are  revengeful, 
proud,  or  ambitious,  but  it  is  on  a  smaller  scale.  Every  thing  about 
them,  every  feeling  and  impulse  is  on  a  small  scale.  Very  good  objects 
they  make  for  men  to  love  ;  because,  when  one  mil  be  such  a  fool,  it 
does  n't  much  matter  where  he  places  his  affection. 

The  poor  girl  looked  grieved,  but  responded  with  a  semblance  of 
gaity  nevertheless :  '  Ah,  you  think  so  now,  but  you  will  be  just  such  a 
fool  yourself,  one  of  these  days ;  and  then  you  will  find  out  that  it  is 
necessary  for  a  woman  to  have  a  soul ;  and  more  than  that — that  she 
has  one.' 

<  Much  obliged  for  your  flattering  opinion,'  said  I.     *  But  see  here, 
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my  bonny  Jane,  did  it  never  enter  into  your  innocent  little  heart  to 
think  how  you  would  love  V 

*  Oh  yes,'  she  answered  quickly ;  '  but  that  is  all  guess-work.  I 
do  n't  know,  because  I  have  n't  yet  found  a  man  to  my  taste/ 

Of  course  I  knew  that  I  could  not  be  to  her  taste  ;  but  a  plain  man 
does  not  like  to  be  told  that  he  is  ugly,  though  he  may  be  perfectly 
conscious  of  the  fact.  And  so  this  avowal,  which  was  made  with  the 
most  unthinking  honesty  and  simplicity,  while  it  added  weight  to  my 
despair,  by  a  very  usual  consequence,  made  me  desperate. 

<  You  are  certain,'  I  asked,  after  a  pause,  '  that  you  do  not  know  what 
love  is  by  experience  V 

*  Perfectly,'  she  answered,  half  laughing. 

*  And  that  you  mean  to  know,  some  time  V 

'  To  be  sure,'  said  she,  *  when  the  right  man  and  the  right  time  come.' 

*  I  do  not  know,'  said  I,  beginning  slowly  and  calmly ;  but  before  flie 
sentence  was  half  completed,  my  voice  and  thoughts  had  escaped  ftom 
under  my  control ;  *  I  do  not  know  who  the  right  man  for  you  may  be, 
but  I  —  I  love  you  —  love  you  —  love  you !' 

She  looked  at  me  for  a  few  seconds,  with  a  countenance  filled  with 
astonishment,  not  unmingled  with  alarm.  She  would  have  thought  it  a 
jest ;  but  my  manner  probably  convinced  her  that  I  was  far  ^from 
jesting.  She  tried  to  smile,  but  it  was  a  painful  effort,  and  she  found 
it  much  easier  to  conceal  her  face  in  her  hands  and  weep. 

My  recollection  of  the  subsequent  events  of  that  evening  is  extremely- 
dim.  There  was  a  confused  crowd  of  flying  thoughts ;  many  tears  and 
much  friendship  on  one  side,  and  much  lave  on  the  other.  She  had 
received  me  as  I  knew  she  would,  and  though  by  the  confession  there 
was  a  great  weight  removed  from  my  breast,  the  anguish  was  not  leas 
intense.  One  thing,  however,  among  the  hurried  occurrences  of  that 
hour,  I  did  not  lose  sight  of,  and  that  was  pride.  She  did  not  suspect 
at  the  time  how  much  of  my  heart,  not  to  say  existence,  was  bouna  up 
in  her,  or  how  greatly  both  were  affected  by  her  answer. 

The  closing  scene  of  the  interview  is  the  one  which  I  most  love  to 
remember.  We  were  standing  at  the  door,  her  hand  in  mine,  a  mouiii* 
ful  smile  on  her  lips,  and  a  tear  in  her  eye.  That  bright,  gentle  face 
was  pale  with  sorrow,  and  pity,  and  pain,  and  above  all  wlA  fear.  I 
gazed  on  it  a  moment,  but  in  that  moment  the  picture  was  graven 
indelibly  on  my  memory.  The  ^  good  night'  was  spoken  ;  and  that  is 
the  last  time  I  ever  saw  my  cousin  Jane. 

The  next  morning  I  sat  down  at  an  inn  by  the  way-side,  several  miles 
distant  from  home,  and  sent  back  a  few  lines  of  farewell : 

*  My  only  beloved  !  You  must  pardon  me  for  this  note.  The  adied 
of  last  evening  was  only  for  the  night ;  I  "wish  to  say  good  bye  this 
morning,  for  a  longer  time.  Your  answer  to  my  suit  was  not  unex- 
pected ;  in  fact,  I  knew  it  would  be  as  it  was  ;  and  it  was  only  a  fatality, 
a  blind  impulse,  that  drove  me  to  make  that  disclosure.  I  fear  that  it 
has  given  you  pain,  and  I  beg  you  to  forgive  my  thoughtlessness.  And 
in  turn,  you  may  rest  assured  that  I  forgive  you  for  all  the  anguiG$i  and 
sickness  of  spirit  that  I  have  suffered  on  your  account.  There  is  no- 
thing to  be  forgiven ;  I  know  that  you  would  not  cause  unhappiness  to 
any  one,  and  it  has  been  my  own  folly  and  madness.     But  I  promise 
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not  to  lay  it  up  in  my  heart  against  you.  I  promise  that  in  future  years, 
wherever  my  lot  may  be  cast,  you  shall  be  in  my  memory,  only  my 
pure,  sweet,  innocent  cousin.  And  so,  blessings  be  on  your  head !  I 
go  forth  a  vagabond  and  a  wanderer  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  It  is 
probable  that  you  will  never  hear  from  me  again  ;  and  I  pray  you  to 
forget  our  last  interview,  that  your  thoughts^  may  be  only  peace.  I 
would  live  in  your  remembrance  as  I  was  when  we  first  met.  And  do 
not  think,  because  long  years  of  silence  and  wide  lands  and  many  moun- 
tains divide  us,  that  your  cousin  has  forgotten  you.  Your  image  lives 
in  his  heart  and  can  never  die  !' 


STANZAS      WRITTEN       IN       I  N  D  I  S  P  O  S  I  T  I  0^  N  . 


BT   TBI    Z.ATB   WIZ.Z.I8    OATLORD    CLARK. 


Thk  Spring  is  fair,  when  early  flowers 

Unfold  them  to  the  golden  stta ; 
When,  singing  to  the  dadsome  hours. 

Blue  streams  througn  vernal  meadows  run ; 
When  from  the  woods  and  from  the  sky 

The  birds  their  joyous  anthems  pour ; 
And  Ocean,  filled  with  melody. 

Sends  his  glad  billows  to  the  shore. 


The  Spring  is  sweet:  its  balmy  breath 

Is  rapture  to  the  wearied  breast. 
When  vines  with  roses  fondly  wreathe, 

FannM  by  soft  breezes  from  the  West ; 
When,  opening  by  the  cottage  eave, 

The  earliest  Duds  invite  the  bee ; 
And  brooks  their  icy  bondage  leave. 

To  dance  in  music  toward  the  sea. 


The  Spring  is  gay :  but  to  my  heart 

The  glonous  hues  she  used  to  wear. 
As  sunset  clouds  in  gloom  depart. 

Have  vanish'd  in  the  empty  air : 
They  move  not  now  my  spuit's  wing. 

As  in  the  stainless  days  of  yore : 
The  happy  dreams  they  used  to  bring 

Have  pass'd  —  and  they  will  come  no  more. 


Not  that  those  dreams  have  lost  their  sway — 

Not  that  my  heart  hath  lost  its  chords; 
Still  with  aflfection  tuned,  they  play. 

And  leap  at  friendship's  kindly  words ; 
Bm  'tis  that  to  my  languid  eye 

A  newness  from  life's  scene  hath  flown, 
Which  once  upon  the  open  sky. 

And  o'er  the  teeming  earth,  was  throwiL 
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Yes !  there  is  tomeUiing,  which  no  more 

In  Nitnre's  goreeoos  round  I  find ; 
Somethiiig  that  cbarm'd  in  days  of  yore. 

And  filfiid  with  Sabbath  peace  my  mind ; 
Which  added  lustre  to  the  flower, 

And  verdure  to  the  field  and  tree, 
And  wings  to  every  sunny  hour, 

While  roseate  health  remained  with  me ! 


But  Time's  stem  wave  hath  roU*d  aloofi^. 

And  now  on  Manhood's  waste  I  stand. 
And  mourn  young  Fancy's  faded  throng 

Of  radiant  hopes  and  visions  bland ; 
Yet,  kindling  o%r  my  onward  way. 

The  light  of  love  mvine  I  see, 
And  hear  a  voice  which  seems  to  sav : 

*  Pilgrim !  in  Heaven  there's  rest  tor  thee !' 
Jtfay,  1833. 


DISGUISED    DERIVATIVE    WORDS    IN    ENGLISH. 


BT    ▲    MKW    OOVTRIBDTOR. 


Derivative  words  in  English,  as  in  other  languages,  are  usually 
formed  on  regular  principles.  Some  few  of  them,  however,  especially 
those  derived  from  foreign  languages,  and  coming  into  extensive  use,  are 
so  corrupted  or  disguised,  as  greatly  to  obscure  the  derivation. 

The  following  are  examples  : 

1.  Church  and  kirk:  (Anglo-Sax.  circ  and  cyric,  Germ,  kirchey  old 
Germ,  chirihha,  Gr,  nvQiax6v,  as  if  the  hordes  house,  derived  from  ni^g^ 
the  Lord,  and  this  from  »v^^  power,  authority  ;)  a  Christian  temple. 

2.  Clown  :  (Lat.  col&nus,  from  the  root  col,  to  cultivate ;)  a  rustic. 
Compare  Germ.  Kdln  from  Lat.  Colonia  Agrippina  ;  also  Lat.  patr&mu 
from  pater, 

3.  Dropsy  :  (Fr.  hydropisie,  Portug.  and  Span,  hidropesia,  Ital.  idro- 
pisia,  Lat.  hydrops  and  hydropisis,  Gr.  vdqfaiff,  derived  from  ^laq,  water;) 
a  corruption  of  hydropsy,  an  unnatural  collection  of  water  in  the  body. 

4.  Parchment  :  (Fr.  parchemin,  Portug.  pergaminho.  Span,  perga- 
mino,  Ital.  pergamena  ;  also  Germ,  and  Dutch  pergament ;  Lat.  perga^ 
mena,  scil.  charta,  Gr.  ireQyafirjv/i,  soil.  JCa^Tij,  from  Pergamus,  a  city 
of  Asia  Minor ;)  skin  prepared  for  writing. 

5.  Periwig  and  peruke  :  (Fr.  perruque.  Span,  peluea,  Ital.  parruca  ; 
also  Germ,  perrucke,  Dutch  parruik,  Swed.  peruk,  Dan.  perryk^  Tr. 
percabhaic,  Gael,  pior^hhuic  ;  from  Lat.  pilus ;)  an  artificial  cap  of 
hair. 

6.  Priest  :  (Anglo-Sax.  priost,  preost,  Germ,  and  Dutch  priestSTf 
Iceland  prestr,  Dan.  and  Swed.  pr<£st ;  also  old  Fr.  prestre,  Er.  prHre, 
Portug.  presbyter 0,  Span.  presUtero,  Ital.  prete,  Latin  presbytery  Or. 
TtQsapifte^g,  comparative  of  n^o^vg,  old ;)  one  who  officiates  in  sacred 
offices. 
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7.  Rickets  :  (Fr.  rachitis,  Portug.  rachitis,  Span,  raqmtis,  Lat.  raehitiSf 
Gr.  ^a^Ti>g,  from  ^(i/*g,  the  back  or  spine;)  a  disease  of  children. 

8.  Sciatica  :  (Fr.  sciatique,  Portug.  sciatica,  ciatica,  Span.  ciaUea, 
Ital.  sciatica,  Lat.  ischias,  gen.  adis,  Gr.  Urx^^y  E^^'  ^^^St  from  Icrxlor, 
the  hip  ;)  the  hip-gout. 

9.  Such  :  (Anglo-Sax.  stcilc,  Meso-Goth.  swaleiks,  old  Grerm.  solih, 
Germ,  solcher  ;  composed  of  s:wa  or  so,  the  ancient  modal  case  of  the 
demonstrative  pronoun,  and  the  ancient  form  of  Eng.  like  ;)  a  demon- 
strative adjective  of  quality,  denoting  of  that  kind  or  sort. 

10.  Which  :  (Anglo-Sax.  huUc,  hvrylc,  hmlc,  hwelc,  Meso-Goth.  hwe- 
leiks,  or  hmleiks,  old  Germ,  huelih,  Germ,  welcher  ;  composed  of  htoe 
or  hwin,  the  ancient  modal  case  of  the  interrogative  pronoun,  and  the 
ancient  form  of  Eng.  like ;  properly  an  interrogative  adjective  of 
quality,  denoting  of  what  kind  or  sort  ?  but  in  use  an  interrogative  paHi- 
tive  adjective. 

11.  Wig  :  a  mutilation  of  the  yi or di  perivjig  ;  see  periwig  above. 


SABBATH   BELLS. 


How  sweet  upon  the  morning  air,  the  chime  of  Sabbath-beili, 
As  full  and  crear  upon  the  ear  the  solemn  music  swells ! 
From  many  a  church  in  sunny  vale,  and  on  the  green  hill  side, 
The  jewels  of  New-England's  crown,  her  glory  and  her  pride. 


The  busy  hum  of  busy  m^n,  this  mom  forgets  to  wake, 
In  quiet  deep  the  hushed  winds  sleep,  as  fearful  they  shall  break 
The  holv  silence  which  o'erspreads  all  nature  like  a  vpeU, 
Willi  which  in  music  sweet  accords  the  Sabbath-morning  bell. 


Tho»e  Sabbath-bells  —  they  call  us  not  to  piles  of  mowy  stone. 
Temples  of  yore,  with  age  now  hoar,  and  ivy  overgrown. 
Through  whose  stained  windows  softly  creeps  a  dmi  religious  light. 
Seeming  as  it  were  sanctified  unto  tlie  Christian's  sight. 


Nor  do  they  teU  of  royal  courts,  in  which  to  worship  Gob,  . 
Where  nobles  ^y  in  bright  array  bend  to  their  monarch's  nod  ; 
No  coRtly  paintings  please  the  eye,  nor  trappings  rich  and  rare. 
To  draw  the  humble  Christian's  heart  from  sacred  praise  and  prayer. 


But  to  the  simple,  hallowed  fane,  we  turn  our  willing  feet. 
Where,  rank  unknown,  the  fr^e  alone  in  humble  weirship  meet; 
Wliile  *  Holiness  unto  the  I^rd'  upon  the  walls  we  read, 
No  other  ornament  than  this,  no  otiier  record  need. 


Ncw-Havcn,  May  10, 1844. 
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A     PASSAGE 

J 

FEOM     A     LEGEND     aFTHE     SUBJUGATION     OF     SPAIN. 

BT  THX  AUTBOB  OV  TBC  aKBTCB-BOOi:. 


While  the  veteran  Taric  was  making  his  wide  circuit  fhrough  the 
land,  an  expedition  under  Magued  the  renegado  proceeded  against  the 
city  of  Cordova.  The  inhabitants  of  that  ancient  place  had  beheld  the 
great  army  of  Don  Roderick  spreading  like  an  inundation  over  the 
plain  of  the  Guadalquiver,  and  had  felt  confident  that  it  must  sweep  the 
infidel  invaders  from  the  land.  What  then  was  their  dismay,  when 
scattered  fugitives,  wild  with  horror  and  affright,  brought  them  tidings 
of  the  entire  overthrow  of  that  mighty  host,  and  the  disappearance  of 
the  king  ?  In  the  midst  of  their  consternation,  the  Gothic  noble,  Pelistes, 
arrived  at  their  gates,  haggard  with  fatigue  of  body  and  anguish  of 
mind,  and  leading  a  remnant  of  his  devoted  cavaliers,  who  had  survived 
the  dreadful  battle  of  the  Guadalete.  The  people  of  Cordova  knew  the 
valiant  and  steadfast  spirit  of  Pelistes,  atid  rallied  round  him  as  a  last 
hope.  *  Roderick  is  fallen,'  cried  they,  *  and  we  have  neither  king  nor 
captain  :  be  unto  us  as  a  sovereign ;  take  command  of  our  city,  and 
protect  us  in  this  hour  of  peril !' 

The  heart  of  Pelistes  was  free  from  ambition,  and  was  too  much 
broken  by  grief  to  be  flattered  by  the  offer  of  command  ;  but  he  felt 
above  every  thing  for  the  woes  of  his  country,  and  was  ready  to  assume 
any  desperate  service  in  her  cause.  *  Your  city,'  said  he,  '  is  sur- 
rounded by  walls  «md  towers,  and  may  yet  check  the  progress  of  the 
foe.  Promise  to  stand  by  me  to  the  last,  and  I  will  undertake  your  de- 
fence.' The  inhabitants  all  promised  implicit  obedience  and  devoted 
zeal :  for  what  will  not  the  inhabitants  of  a  wealthy  city  promise  and 
profess  in  a  moment  of  alarm  ?  The  instant,  however,  that  they  heard 
of  the  approach  of  the  Moslem  troops,  the  wealthier  citizens  packed  up 
their  effects  and  fled  to  the  mountains,  or  to  the  distant  city  of  Toledo. 
Even  the  monks  collected  the  riches  of  their  convents  and  churches, 
and  fled.  Pelistes,  though  he  saw  himself  thus  deserted  by  those  who 
had  the  greatest  interest  in  the  safety  of  the  city,  yet  determined  not  to 
abandon  its  defence.  He  had  still  his  faithful  though  scanty  band  of 
cavaliers,  and  a  number  of  fugitives  of  the  army  ;  in  all  amounting  to 
about  four  hundred  men.  He  stationed  guards,  therefore,  at  the  gates 
and  in  the  towers,  and  made  every  preparation  for  a  desperate  resist- 
ance. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  army  of  Moslems  and  apostate  Christians  ad- 
vanced, under  the  command  of  the  Greek  renegado,  Magued,  and  guided 
by  the  traitor  Julian.  While  they  were  yet  at  some  distance  from  the 
city,  their  scouts  brought  to  them  a  shepherd,  whom  they  had  surprised 
on  the  banks  of  the  Guadalquiver.    The  trembling  hind  was  an  inbabi- 
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tant  of  Cordova,  iand  revealed  to  them  the  state  of  the  place,  and  the 
weakness  of  its  garrison. 

<  And  the  walls  and  gates/  said  Magued,  *are  they  strong  and  well 
guarded  V 

<  The  walls  are  high,  and  of  wondrous  strength,'  replied  the  shepherd ; 
'  and  soldiers  hold  watch  at  the  gates  by  day  and  night.  But  there  is 
one  place  where  the  city  may  be  secretly  entered.  In  a  part  of  the 
wall,  not  far  from  the  bridge,  the  battlements  are  broken,  and  there  is  a 
breach  at  some  height  from  the  ground.  Hard  by  stands  a  fig  tree,  by 
the  aid  of  which  the  wall  may  easily  be  scaled.' 

Having  received  this  information,  Magued  halted  with  his  army,  and 
sent  forward  several  renegade  Christians,  partizans  of  Count  Julian, 
who  entered  Cordova  as  if  flying  before  the  enemy.  On  a  dark  and 
tempestuous  night,  the  Moslems  approached  to  the  end  of  the  bridge 
which  crosses  the  Guadalquiver,  and  remained  in  ambush.  Magued 
took  a  small  party  of  chosen  men,  and ,  guided  by  the  shepherd,  forded 
the  stream,  and  groped  silently  along  the  wall  to  the  place  where  stood 
the  fig  tree.  The  traitors,  who  had  fraudulently  entered  the  city,  were 
ready  on  the  wall  to  render  assistance.  Magued  ordered  his  followers 
to  make  use  of  the  long  folds  of  their  turbans  instead  of  cords,  and  suc- 
ceeded without  difficulty  in  clambering  into  the  breach. 

Drawing  their  scimetars,  they  now  hastened  to  the  gate  which  opened 
toward  the  bridge  ;  the  guards,  suspecting  ho  assault  from  within,  were 
taken  by  surprise,  and  easily  overpowered ;  the  gate  was  thrown  open, 
and  the  army  that  had  remained  in  ambush  rushed  over  the  bridge,  and 
entered  without  opposition. 

The  alarm  had  by  this  time  spread  throughout  the  city ;  but  already 
a  torrent  of  armed  men  was  pouring  through  the  streets.  Pelistes 
sallied  forth  with  his  cavaliers  and  such  of  the  soldiery  as  he  could  col- 
lect,  and  endeavored  to  repel  the  foe ;  but  every  effort  was  in  vain. 
The  Christians  were  slowly  driven  from  street  to  street,  and  square  to 
square,  disputing  every  inch  of  ground  ;  until,  finding  another  body  of 
the  enemy  approaching  to  attack  them  in  the  rear,  they  took  refuge  in 
a  convent,  and  succeeded  in  throwing  to  and  barring  the  ponderous  doors. 
The  Moors  attempted  to  force  the  gates,  but  were  assailed  with  such 
showers  of  missiles  from  the  windows  and  battlements  that  they  were 
obliged  to  retire.  Pelistes  examined  the  convent,  and  found  it  admirably 
calculated  for  defence.  It  was  of  great  extent,  with  spacious  courts 
and  cloisters.  The  gates  were  massive,  and  secured  with  bolts  and 
bars  ;  the  walls  were  of  great  thickness;  the  windows  high  and  grated  ; 
there  was  a  great  tank  or  cistern  of  water,  and  the  friars,  who  had  fled 
from  the  city,  had  left  behind  a  good  supply  of  provisions.  Here,  then, 
Pelistes  proposed  to  make  a  stand,  and  to  endeavor  to  hold  out  until 
succor  should  arrive  from  some  other  city.  His  proposition  was  received 
with  shouts  by  his  loyal  cavaliers ;  not  one  of  whom  but  wiBis  ready  to 
lay  down  his  life  in  the  service  of  his  commander. 

For  three  long  and  anxious  months  did  the  good  knight  Pelistes  and 
his  cavaliers  defend  their  sacred  asylum  against  the  repeated  assaidts 
of  the  infidels.  The  standard  of  the  true  faith  was  constantly  displayed 
from  the  lofUest  tower,  and  a  fire  blazed  there  throughout  the  night,  as 
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signals  of  distress  to  the  surrounding  country.  The  watchman  from 
his  turret  kept  a  wary  look  out  over  the  land,  hoping  in  every  cloud  of 
dust  to  descry  the  glittering  helms  of  Christian  warriors.  The  country, 
however,  was  forlorn  and  abandoned,  or  if  perchance  a  human  being 
wag  perceived,  it  was  some  Arab  horseman,  careering  the  plain  of  the 
Guadalquiver  as  fearlessly  as  if  it  were  his  native  desert. 

By  degrees  the  provisions  of  the  convent  were  consumed,  and  the 
cavaliers  had  to  slay  their  horses,  one  by  one,  for  food.  They  suffered 
the  wasting  miseries  of  famine  without  a  murmur,  and  always  met  their 
conunander  with  a  smile.  Pelistes,  however,  read  their  sufierings  in 
their  wan  and  emaciated  countenances,  and  felt  more  for  them  than  for 
himself.  He  was  grieved  at  heart  that  such  loyalty  and  valor  should 
only  lead  to  slavery  or  death,  and  resolved  to  make  one  desperate 
attempt  for  their  deliverance.  Assembling  them  one  day  in  the  oourt 
of  the  convent,  he  disclosed  to  them  his  purpose. 

*  Comrades  and  brothers  in  arms,'  said  he,  <  it  is  needless  to  conceal 
danger  from  brave  men.  Our  case  is  desperate:  our  countrymen 
either  know  not  or  heed  not  our  situation,  or  have  not  the  means  to  help 
us.  There  is  but  one  chance  of  escape  ;  it  is  full  of  peril,  and,  as  your 
leader,  I  claim  the  right  to  brave  it.  To-morrow  at  break  of  day  I  will 
sally  forth  and  make  for  the  city  gates  at  the  moment  of  their  being 
Opened  ;  no  one  will  suspect  a  solitary  horseman  ;  I  shall  be  taken  for 
one  of  those  recreant  Christians  who  have  basely  mingled  with  the 
enemy.  If  I  succeed  in  getting  out  of  the  city,  I  will  hasten  to  Toledo 
for  assistance.  In  all  events  I  shall  be  back  in  less  than  twenty  days. 
Keep  a  vigilant  look  out  toward  the  nearest  mountain.  If  you  behold 
five  lights  blazing  upon  its  summit,  be  assured  I  am  at  hand  with  succor, 
and  prepare  yourselves  to  sally  forth  upon  the  city  as  I  attack  the  gates. 
Should  I  fail  in  obtaining  aid,  I  will  return  to  die  with  you.' 

When  he  had  finished,  his  warriors  would  fain  have  severally  under- 
taken the  enterprise,  and  they  remonstrated  against  his  exposing  himself 
to  such  peril ;  but  he  was  not  to  be  shaken  from  his  purpose.  On  the 
following  morning,  ere  the  break  of  day,  his  horse  was  led  forth,  capari- 
soned, into  the  court  of  the  convent,  and  Pelistes  appeared  in  complete 
armor.  Assembling  his  cavaliers  in  the  chapel,  he  prayed  with  them 
for  some  time  before  the  altar  of  the  holy  Virgin.  Then  rising,  and 
standing  in  the  midst  of  them,  <  Grod  knows,  my  companions,'  said  he, 
*  whether  we  have  any  longer  a  country  ;  if  not,  better  were  we  in  our 
graves.  Loyal  and  true  have  ye  been  to  me,  and  loyal  have  ye  been 
to  my  son,  even  to  the  hour  of  his  death ;  and  grieved  am  I  that  I  have 
no  other  means  of  proving  my  love  for  you,  than  by  adventuring  my 
worthless  life  for  your  deliverance.  All  I  ask  of  you  before  I  go,  is  a 
solemn  promise  to  defend  yourselves  to  the  last  like  brave  men  and 
Christian  cavaliers,  and  never  to  renounce  your  faith,  or  throw  your- 
selves on  the  mercy  of  the  renegade  Magued,  or  the  traitor  Jidian.' 
They  all  pledged  their  words,  and  took  a  solenm  oath  to  the  same  efiect 
before  the  altar. 

Pelistes  then  embraced  them  one  by  one,  and  gave  them  his  benedic- 
tion, and  as  he  did  so  his  heart  yearned  over  them,  for  he  felt  towards 
them,  not  merely  as  a.  companion  in  arms  and  as  a  commander,  but  as 
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a  father ;  and  he  took  leave  of  them  as  if  he  had  been  going  to  his 
death.  The  warriors,  on  their  part,  crowded  round  him  in  silence, 
kissing  his  hands  and  the  hem  of  his  surcoat,  and  many  of  the  sternest 
shed  tears. 

The  gray  of  the  dawning  had  just  streaked  the  east,  when  Pelis- 
tes  took  lance  in  hand,  hung  his  shield  about  his  neck,  and,  mount- 
ing his  steed,  issued  quietly  forth  from  a  postern  of  the  convent.  He 
paced  slowly  through  the  vacant  streets,  and  the  tramp  of  his  steed 
echoed  afar  in  that  silent  hour ;  but  no  one  suspected  a  warrior,  moving 
thus  singly  and  tranquilly  in  an  armed  city,  to  be  an  enemy.  He  ar- 
rived at  the  gate  just  at  the  hour  of  opening ;  a  foraging  party  was  enter- 
ing with  cattle  and  with  beasts  of  burthen,  and  he  passed  unheeded 
through  the  throng.  As  soon  as  he  was  out  of  sight  of  the  soldiers  who 
guarded  the  gate,  he  quickened  his  pace,  and  at  length,  galloping  at  full 
speed,  succeeded  in  gaining  the  mountains.  Here  he  paused,  and 
alighted  at  a  solitary  farm-house  to  breathe  his  panting  steed ;  but  had 
scarce  put  foot  to  ground  when  he  heard  the  distant  sound  of  pursuit,  and 
beheld  a  horseman  spurring  up  the  mountain. 

Throwing  himself  again  upon  his  steed,  he  abandoned  the  road  and 
galloped  across  the  rugged  heights.  The  deep  dry  channel  of  a  torrent 
checked  his  career,  and  his  horse,  stumbling  upon  the  margin,  rolled 
with  his  rider  to  the  bottom.  Pelistes  was  sorely  bruised  by  the  fall, 
and  his  whole  visage  was  bathed  in  blood.  His  horse,  too,  was 
maimed  and  unable  to  stand,  so  that  there  was  no  hope  of  escape.  The 
enemy  drew  near,  and  proved  to  be  no  other  than  Magued,  the  renegado 
general,  who  had  perceived  him  as  he  issued  forth  from  the  city,  and 
had  followed  singly  in  pursuit.  '  Well  met,  senor  alcayde !'  exclaimed 
he,  *  and  overtaken  in  good  time.     Surrender  yourself  my  prisoner.' 

Pelistes  made  no  other  reply  than  by  drawing  his  sword,  bracing  his 
shield,  and  preparing  for  defence.  Magued,  though  an  apostate,  and  a 
fierce  warrior,  possessed  some  sparks  of  knightly  magnanimity.  See- 
ing his  adversary  dismounted,  he  disdained  to  take  him  at  a  disadvan- 
tage, but  alighting,  tied  his  horse  to  a  tree. 

The  conflict  that  ensued  was  desperate  and  doubtful,  for  seldom  had 
two  warriors  met  so  well  matched  or  of  equal  prowess.  Their  shields 
were  hacked  to  pieces,  the  ground  was  strewed  with  fragments  of  their 
armor,  and  stained  with  their  blood.  They  paused  repeatedly  to  take 
breath  ;  regarding  each  other  with  wonder  and  admiration.  Pelistes, 
however,  had  been  previously  injured  by  his  fall,  and  fought  to  great 
disadvantage.  The  renegado  perceived  it,  and  sought  not  to  slay  him, 
but  to  take  him  alive.  Shifting  his  ground  continually,  he  wearied  his 
antagonist,  who  was  growing  weaker  and  weaker  from  the  loss  of  blood. 
At  length  Pelistes  seemed  to  summon  up  all  his  remaining  strength  to 
make  a  signal  blow  ;  it  was  skilfully  parried  and  he  fell  prostrate  upon 
the  ground.  The  renegado  ran  up,  and,  putting  his  foot  upon  his 
sword,  and  the  point  of  his  scimitar  to  his  throat,  called  upon  him  to  ask 
his  life  ;  but  Pelistes  lay  without  sense,  and  as  one  dead.  Magued  then 
unlaced  the  helmet  of  his  vanquished  enemy,  and  seated  himself  on  a 
rock  beside  him,  to  recover  breath.     In  this  situation  the  warriors  were 
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found  by  certain  Moorish  cavaliersi  who  marvelled  much  at  the  traces 
of  that  stem  and  bloody  combat. 

Finding  there  was  yet  life  in  the  Christian  knight,  they  laid  him  upon 
one  of  their  horses^  and,  aiding  Magued  to  remount  his  steed,  proceeded 
slowly  to  the  city.  As  the  convoy  passed  by  the  convent,  the  cavaliers 
looked  forth  and  beheld  their  commander  borne  along  bleeding  and  a  cap- 
tive. Furious  at  the  sight,  they  sallied  forth  to  the  rescue,  but  were  re- 
pulsed by  a  superior  foree,  and  driven  back  to  the  great  portal  of  the 
church.  The  enemy  entered  pell  mell  with  them,  fighting  from  aisle 
to  aisle,  from  altar  to  altar,  and  in  the  courts  and  cloisters  of  the  con* 
vent.  The  greater  part  of  the  cavaliers  died  bravely,  sword  in  hand ; 
the  rest  were  disabled  with  wounds  and  made  prisoners.  The  convent, 
which  was  lately  their  castle,  was  now  made  their  prison,  and  in  after- 
times,  in  icommemoration  of  this  event,  was  consecrated  by  the  name  of 
St.  George  of  the  Captives. 

The  loyality  and  the  prowess  of  the  good  knight  Pelistes  had  gained 
him  the  reverence  even  of  his  enemies.  He  was  for  a  long  time  disa- 
bled by  his  wounds,  during  which  he  was  kindly  treated  by  the  Arab 
chieftains,  who  strove  by  every  courteous  means  to  cheer  his  sadness 
and  make  him  forget  that  he  was  a  captive.  When  he  was  recovered 
from  his  wounds  they  gave  him  a  magnificent  banquet  to  testify  their 
admiration  of  his  virtues. 

Pelistes  appeared  at  the  banquet  clad  in  sable  armor,  and  with  a 
countenance  pale  and  dejected ;  for  the  ills  of  his  country  evermore 
preyed  upon  his  heart.  Among  the  assembled  guests  was  Count  Julian, 
who  held  a  high  command  in  the  Moslem  army,  and  was  arrayed  in 
garments  of  mingled  Christian  and  Morisco  fashion.  Pelistes  had  been 
a  close  and  bosom  friend  of  Julian  in  former  times,  and  had  served  with 
him  in  the  wars  in  Africa ;  but  when  the  count  advanced  to  accost  him 
with  his  wonted  amity,  he  turned  away  in  silence,  and  deigned  not  to 
notice  him ;  neither  during  the  whole  of  the  repast  did  he  address  to 
him  ever  a  word,  but  treated  him  as  one  unknown. 

When  the  banquet  was  nearly  at  a  close,  the  discourse  turned  upon 
the  events  of  the  war ;  and  the  Moslem  chieftains,  in  great  courtesy, 
dwelt  upon  the  merits  of  many  of  the  Christian  cavaliers  who  had  fallen 
in  battle,  and  all  extolled  the  valor  of  those  who  had  recently  perished 
in  the  defence  of  the  convent.  Pelistes  remained  silent  for  a  time,  and 
checked  the  grief  which  swelled  within  his  bosom  as  he  thought  of  his 
devoted  cavaliers.  At  length,  lifting  up  his  voice,  <  Happy  are  the 
dead,'  said  he,  '  for  they  rest  in  peace,  and  are  gone  to  receive  the  re- 
ward of  their  piety  and  valor !  I  could  mourn  over  the  loss  of  my  com- 
panions  in  arms,  but  they  have  fallen  with  honor,  and  are  spared  the 
wretchedness  I  feel  in  witnessnig  the  thraldom  of  my  country.  I  have 
seen  my  only  son,  the  pride  and  hope  of  my  age,  cut  down  at  my  side ; 
I  have  beheld  kindred  friends  and  followers  falling  one  by  one  around 
me,  and  have  become  so  seasoned  to  those  losses  that  I  have  ceased  to 
weep.  Yet  there  is  one  man  over  whose  loss  I  will  never  cease  to 
grieve.  He  was  the  loved  companion  of  my  youth,  and  the  steadfast 
associate  of  my  graver  yeafs.  He  Was  one  of  the  most  loyal  of  Chris- 
tian knights.     As  a  friend  he  was  loving  and  sincere ;  as  a  warrior  his 
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achievments  were  above  all  praise.  What  has  become  of  him,  alas !  I 
know  not.  If  fallen  in  battle,  and  I  knew  where  his  bones  were  laid, 
whether  bleaching  on  the  plains  of  Xeres,  or  buried  in  the  waters  of  the 
Gaudalete,  I  would  seek  them  out  and  enshrine  them  as  the  relios  of  a 
sainted  patriot.  Or  if,  like  many  of  his  companions  in  arms,  he  should 
be  driven  to  wander  in  foreign  lands,  I  would  join  him  in  his  hapless 
exile,  and  we  would  mourn  together  over  the  desolation  of  our  country !' 
Even  the  hearts  of  the  Arab  warriors  were  touched  by  the  lament  of 
the  good  Pelistes,  and  they  said :  *  Who  if^as  this  peerless  friend,  in 
whose  praise  thou  art  so  fervent?' 

*  His  name,'  replied  Pelistes,"'  *  was  Count  Julian.' 

The  Moslem  warriors  stared  with  surprise.  *  Noble  cavalier,'  ex- 
claimed they,  *has  grief  disordered  thy  senses?  Behold  thy  friend, 
living  and  standing  before  thee,  and  yet  thou  dost  not  know  him  !  lliis, 
this  is  Count  Julian !' 

Upon  this,  Pelistes  turned  his  eyes  upon  the  count,  and  regarded  him 
for  a  time,  with  a  lofty  and  stem  demeanor;  and  the  countenance  of 
Julian  darkened,  and  was  troubled,  and  his  eye  sank  beneath  the  regard 
of  that  loyal  and  honorable  catalier.  And  Pelistes  saicf,  *  In  the  name 
of  God,  I  charge  thee,  man  unknown !  to  answer.  Dost  thou  presume 
to  call  thyself  Count  Julian  ?' 

The  count  reddened  with  anger  at  these  words.  '  Pelistes,'  said  he, 
'  what  means  this  mockery  V  Thou  knowest  me  well ;  thou  knowest 
me  for  Count  Julian  ?' 

*  I  know  thee  for  a  batse  impostor !'  cried  Pelistes.  '  Count  Julian 
was  a  noble  Gfothic  knight ;  but  thou  appearest  in  mongrel  Moorish 
garb.  Count  Julian  was  a  Christian,  faithful  and  devout ;  but  I  be- 
hold in  thee  a  renegade  and  an  infidel.  Count  Julian  was  ever  loyal 
to  his  king,  and  foremost  in  his  country's  cause :  were  he  living,  he 
would  be  the  first  to  put  shield  on  neck  Md  lance  in  rest,  t6  clear  the 
land  of  her  invaders:  but  thou  art  a  hoary  traitor f  thy  hands  are 
stained  with  the  royal  blood  of  the  Goths,  and  thou  hast  betrayed  thy 
country  and  thy  God.  Therefore,  1  again  repeat,  man  unknown !  if 
thou  sayest  thou  art  Count  Julian,  thou  liest !  My  friend,  alas !  is  dead; 
and  thou  art  some  fiend  from  hell,  which  has  taken  possession  of  his 
body  to  dishonor  his  memory  and  render  him  an  abhorrence  aniCHig  men !' 
So  saying,  Pelistes  turned  his  back  upon  the  traitor,  and  went  forth 
from  the  banquet ;  leaving  Count  Julian  overwhelmed  with  confusion, 
and  an  object  of  scorn  to  all  the  Moslem  cavaliers. 


ON     SEEING    A     LADY     WEEP     OVER    ▲     V08E0AY. 


Though  plncked  from  off  die  parent 

The  flow'n  foivet  to  die. 
When  Beantsr  alftheir  k»,ves  begems 

With  tears  firoiA  her  vweet  eye. 

lliere  is  a  hean  which  throb'd  to-day 

To  see  thee  weep  alone. 
And  longed  to  wipe  those  drops  away, 

Or  make  that  grief  its  own.  plvtajicm  sbaw:  isu. 
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LiTEHABY  Rkm AIN8  OF  THE  LATK  W1LLI8  Gatlord  Claak.    PartB  Tbre«  aoid  Four.    New-Yotks 
BuxGESS,  Stunoeb  and  CoxPAiinr. 

The  reception  given  to  our  notice  of  this  serial  work  in  our  last  number,  has  emboldeDad 
us  to  refer  to  the  issues  which  have  since  appeared,  containing  a  copious  variety  of  matter 
which  will  be  new  to  great  numbers  of  our  readers.  One  of  the  best  evidences  of  the 
naturalness  and  ease  of  our  author's  writings,  is  to  be  found  in  the  ready  appiedatiaa  of 
them  by  all  classes  of  readers.  Whether  the  vein  be  aserious  one,  or  the  theme  turn  upoa 
the  humorous  or  the  burlesque,  it  is  not  too  much,  we  think,  to  say  that  the  writer  takes 
always  with  him  the  heart  or  the  fancy  of  the  reader.  Without  however  pausing  to  cha- 
racterize productions  whibh  bid  fair  to  become  very  widely  and  favorably  known,  we  shall 
venture,  under  favor  of  the  reader,  to  present  a  few  more  extracts,  'which  it  is  hoped  may 
please.'  The  following  illustration  of  a  night-scene  at  the  Kaatskill  Mountain-House,  oo 
ttie  evening  of  the  Fourth  of  July,  we  can  aver  to  be  a  faithful  Daguerreotype  sketch,  Ibr 
we  saw  it  with  the  writer : 

'TAKBmyarin,  and  step  forth  with  me  firom  the  piazza  of  the  Mountain-Hoiue.  It  iani^t  A 
few  ttara  are  peering  from  a  dim  azure  field  of  weatem  tky ;  the  hifh-aocuing  Weeza,  the  breath  ot 
heaven,  makeii  a  stilly  music  in  the  neighboring  pines ;  the  meek  crest  of  Dian  n^  along  the  blue 
depths  of  ether,  tinting  with  sihvr  lines  the  huf  dun,  half  fleecy  cloudb ;  they  who  are  in  the  pariois 
make  *  considerable'  noise ;  there  is  an  individual  at  the  end  of  the  portico  diacuaiing  his  quadnqila 
julep,  and  another  devotedly  sucking  the  end  of  a  cane,  as  if  it  were  fUU  of  mother's  milk  \  he  hnm- 
meth  also  an  air  fh>m  Jl  Pirata^  and  wonders,  in  the  simplicity  of  his  heart,  *  why  the  devil  that  there 
Pteam-boat  from  Albany  does  n't  begin  to  show  its  lights  down  on  the  Hudson*'  His  companion  of 
the  glass,  however,  is  intent  on  the  renewal  thereof.  Calling  to  him  the  chief  "help*  of  the  place,  he 
says :  *  Is  that  other  antifogmatic  ready  V 

'No,  Sir.' 

*  Well,  now,  person,  what's  the  reason  1  What  was  my  Ihst  observation  T  Skys  I  to  yoQ,  mj9 1» 
'  Make  me  a  fourth  of  them  beverages ;'  and  moreover,  1  added,  *  Just  you  keep  doing  so ;  be  CM» 
standy  making  them,  till  the  order  is  countermanded.'  Give  us  another ;  go  1  vanish  I  — *  disappear 
and  appear !' ' 

*  The  obsequious  servant  went;  and  returning  with  the  desired  draught,  observed,  probably  fi»r  dw 
thousandth  tmie :  *  There!  that's  what  I  call  the  true  currency ;  them's  the  giwooynt  mint-drops; 
HA — ika—- ha !' — these  soparato-  divisions  of  his  laughter  cosung  out  sf  his  mouth  at  intervals  of  awwt 
half  a  minute  each. 

'  TifEKB  is  a  bench  near  the  verge  of  the  Platform,  where,  when  you  sit  at  evening,  the  boUov- 
soundiog  air  comes  up  from  the  vast  vale  below,  like  the  restleim  murmurs  of  the  ocean.  Anchor 
yourself  hero  for  a  while,  reader,  with  me.  It  being  the  evening  of  the  national  anniveraary,  a  ftm 
patriotic  individuals  are  extremely  busy  in  piling  up  a  hupe  pyramid  of  dried  pine  branches,  barrals 
covert  with  tar,  and  kegs  of  spirits,  to  a  height  of  some  Afreen  or  twenty  feet — perhaps  higher.  A 
bonfire  is  premeditated.    You  shall  nee  anon,  how  the  flampjs  will  rise.    The  preparations  are  cob- 

Bleted ;  the  fire  is  applied.  Hear  how  it  crackles  and  hisses!  Slowly  but  spitefully  it  mounts  fron 
mb  to  Hmb,  and  from  one  combustible  to  another,  until  the  whfrfe  welkin  is  a-blaze,  and  shakioff  as 
with  thunder !  It  is  a  beautiAil  sight.  The  gush  of  unwonted  radiance  rolls  in  effulgent  rargea 
adown  the  vale.  How  the  owl  hoots  with  surprise  at  the  interrupting  light!  Bird  of  wladoB,  it  is 
Uie  Fourth !  and  you  may  well  add  your  voice  to  swell  the  choral  honors  of  the  time.  How  the  taH 
old  pines,  withered  by  the  biting  scathe  of  Eld,  rise  to  the  view,  afar  and  near ;  white  shafts,  bottomed 
in  darkness,  and  standing  like  the  serried  snears  of  an  innumerable  army!  The  groups  around  the 
beacon  are  gathered  together,  but  are  forced  to  enlarge  the  circle  of  their  acquaintance,  by  the  growiay 
intensity  of  the  increating  blaze.    Some  of  them,  being  ladies,  their  white  robes  waving  in  the 
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tain  breeze,  and  the  light  Hhining  full  upon  them,  present,  you  observe,  a  beautilhl  appearance.  The 
pale  pillars  of  the  portico  flash  fitftilly  into  view,  now  seen  and  rone,  like  columns  of  mist.  The 
swarthy  African  who  kindled  the  fire  r^puda  it  with  perspiring  face  and  grinning  ivories ;  and  k>! 
the  man  who  hath  mastered  the  quintuplad  glass  of  metamorphosed  e»u-4<e-9ie,  standing  by  Uie 
towering  pile  of  flame,  and,  reaching  hia  baad  on  high,  he  smiteth  therewith  his  sinister  pap,  with  a 
most  hollow  sound :  the  knelL  as  it  wera  of  his  departing  reason.    In  short,  he  is  making  aa  cmkloD ! 


Hlow  sound ;  the  knell,  as  it  wera  of  his  departing  reason.    In  short,  he  is  making  aa  a 

*  Lititon  to  those  voiceAil  currents  of  ^,  traversing  the  vast  profound  below  the  Platfbnal  '■  What 
a  mighty  circumference  do  they  sweep !  Over  how  many  towns,  and  dwellings,  and  streamtf  and  in- 
communicable woods !  Murmurs  of  the  dark,  sources  and  awakenors  of  sublime  imagination,  swell 
from  afar.  You  have  thoughts  of  eternity  and  power  here,  which  shall  haunt  you  evermore.  But  we 
must  be  early  Htirrers  in  the  morning.    Let  us  to  bed. 

*  You  can  lie  on  your  pillow  nt  the  Kaatskill  House,  and  see  the  god  of  day  look  upon  you  from 
behind  the  pinnacles  of  the  White  Mountains  in  New  Hampshire,  hundreds  of  miles  away.  Noble 
prospect !  Am  the  great  orb  heaves  up  in  ineffable  grandeur,  he  seems  rising  from  beneath  you,  and 
you  fancy  that  you  have  attained  an  elevation  where  may  be  seen  tAe  motion  of  tke  vorld.  No  inter- 
vening land  to  limit  the  view,  you  seem  suspended  in  mid-air,  without  one  obstacle  to  check  the  eye. 
The  scene  is  indescribable^  The  chequered  and  interminable  vale,  sprinkled  with  groves,  and  lakes, 
and  towns,  and  streams ;  the  mountains  afur  off,  swelling  tumultuously  heavenward,  like  waves  of 
the  ocean,  some  incarnadined  with  radiance,  others  purpled  in.shade ;  all  these,  to  use  the  language 
of  an  auctioneer's  advertisement, '  are  too  tedious  to  mention,  but  may  be  seen  on  the  premises.'  I 
know  of  hut  one  picture  which  will  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  this  etherial  spot.  It  was  the  view 
whidi  the  angel  Michael  was  polite  enough,  one  summer  morning,  to  point  out  to  Adam,  from  the 
highest  hill  of  Paradise.' 

Many  and  many  a  young  father  will  recognize,  in  the  following,  his  own  emotions,  as  he 
looks  in  moments  of  thotiglitfuineas  npon  the  little  '  olive-branches'  around  him,  in  whom 
he  lives  over  again  his  own  earliest  years : 

'  To  those  who  are  dispose<l  to  glean  plilo5ophy  from  the  mayhap  less  noticeable  objects  of  this 
hujiy  world,  there  arc  few  sightii  more  lovely  than  chtldhood.  The  little  cherub  who  now  sits  at  my 
knee,  and  tries,  with  tiny  effort,  to  clutch  the  quill  with  which  (  am  playing  for  you,  good  reader; 
whose  capricious  tovtc,  varying  from  iak-Mtand  to  paper,  and  from  that  to  books,  and  every  other 
portable  thing — all  'moveables  that  I  could  tell  you  of — he  has  in  his  little  person  those  elements 
which  constitute  both  the  freshness  of  our  sublunary  mortality,  and  that  glorious  immortality  which 
the  mortal  shall  yet  put  on.  Gazing  upon  his  fair  young  brow,  his  peach-like  oheek,  and  the  depths 
of  those  violet  eyes,  I  feel  myself  rejuvenated.  That  which  bothered  Nicodemm,  is  no  marvel  to  me. 
I  feel  that  I  have  a  new  cxi.itnnce ;  nor  can  I  dispel  the  illusion.  7t  is  harder,  indeed,  to  believe  that 
he  will  ever  be  what  I  am,  than  that  I  am  otherwise  than  he  is  now.  I  can  not  imagine  that  he  will 
ever  become  a  pilous  adult,  with  Itirvests  for  the  razor  on  that  downy  chin.  Will  those  golden  locks 
become  the  brown  auburn  ?  Will  that  forehead  rise  as  n  varied  and  shade-changing  record  of  plea- 
sure or  care?  Will  the  classic  little  lips,  now  colored  as  by  the  radinnce  of  a  ruby,  ever  bo  fil^lly 
bitten  in  the  glow  of  literary  composition!  —  and  will  those  sun-bright  locks,  which  hang  about  his 
temples  like  the  soft  lining  of  a  summer  clbud,  become  meshes  where  hurried  fingers  shall  threaid 
themselves  in  play  ?  By  the  mass,  I  can  not  tell.  But  this  I  know.  That  which  hath  been,  shall  be : 
the  lot  of  manhood,  if  he  live,  will  be  upon  him ;  the- charm,  the  obstacle,  the  triumphant  fever;  the 
glory,  the  success,  the  far-reaching  thoughts, 

'That  maVc  them  ea^le  wingn 
To  pierce  the  iinborn  years.' 

Tlie  *  Ollapodiana'  papers  are  concluded  in  the  third  number,  and  a  portion  of  the  issue 
is  devoted  to  the  commencement  of  the  '  MiscelIaneot]3  Prose  Papers*  of  the  writer,  which 
are  both  numerous  and  various.  *  A  Chapter  on  Cats'  records  an  amusing  sUny,  replete 
witli  inciflent,  which  turns  upon  the  deplorable  consequences,  in  one  sad  instance  at  least, 
of  cat-killing.    An  illustrative  although  not  satisfactory  passage  is  subjomed : 

'  I  AM  subject,  in  summer,  to  restlessness.  Thick-coming  (kncies  mar  my  rest,  and  my  ear  is  pecu- 
liarly sensitive  to  the  least  inappropriate  sound.  One  sultry  evening  in  July,  I  returned  borne  later 
than  usual,  from  an  arbitration,  wherein  I  lost  a  cause  on  which  I  had  counted  certainly  to  win.  I 
suspect  I  bored  the  arbitrators  with  too  long  a  plea,  and  too  voluminons  quotations  of  precedonts ;  lor 
when  I  finished,  two  were  asleep,  and  most  of  the  others  yawning.  They  decided  against  my  client, 
and  I  came  home  mad  with  chagrin,  and  crept  into  bed,  longing  for  speedy  oblivion  in  the  anna  dt 
Sleep. 

'  But  that  calm  sister  of  Death  would  not  be  won  to  my  embrace.  I  lay  tossing  for  a  long  time  in 
'  rentless  ccstacy,'  until  vexed  and  overwearied  nature  at  last  sunk  to  repose.  I  could  not  have  slum- 
bered over  ten  minutes,  before  I  was  awakened  by  the  most  outrageous  caterwauling  that  ever  stung 
the  liuman  ear.  I  arose  in  a  f\iry,  and  looked  out  of  the  window.  All  was  still.  The  cause  fbr  out- 
cry appeared  to  have  ceased.  Now  and  then  there  was  a  low  gutteral  wail,  between  a  supprenod 
grunt  and  a  squeal ;  but  it  was  so  fiunt  that  nothing  could  have  lived  'twixt  that  and  silence.  After  a 
listeuinff  probation  of  a  few  minutes,  I  slunk  back  into  my  shoots. 

'I  had  scarcely  dozed  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  when  the  obnoxious  vociferations  arose  again.  They 
were  fierce,  ill-natured,  and  shrill.  I  arose  again,  vexed  beyond  endurance.  All  was  quiet  in  a  mo- 
ment.   1  am  not  given  to  profanity ;  I  deem  it  foolish  and  wicked ;  but  on  this  occasion,  after  stretch- 
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ing  my  body  like  a  ■heetwl  ghost,  half  oat  of  the  window,  and  gazing  into  the  shadows  of  th«  fudM 
to  discover  the  object  of  my  annoyance,  I  exclaimed  in  a  load  and  spiteflil  voice,  wUch  vxptmmA  way 
concentrated  hate: 

— 'i)— »  tut  emtr 
Young  gentleman,*  said  a  passing  ruardian  of  the  night,  from  the  street,  *  yon  had  better  pop  your 
1  im  and  stop  your  noise.  If  you  do  n't,  you  inll  rue  it ;  now  mind-I-t^-ye.' 
Look  here,  old  Charley,'  said  I,  in  return,  <  do  nt  be  impertinent.  It  is  your  biuiness  to  preaerve 
the  peace,  and  to  obviate  every  evil  that  looks  dicgracioaff  in  the  city's  eye.  You  guard  the  slumbers 
of  her  citisens ;  and  if  yon  expect  a  dollar  from  mo  at  Christmas,  for  the  poetry  in  your  next  annual 
address,  you  will  perform  what  I  now  request,  and  what  it  is  your  solemn  and  bounden  duty  to  doi 
8prin|f  your  rattle^^  comprehend  that  vagrom  cat,  and  take  her  to  the  watch-house.  I  will  ^;>pear  as 
puintiff  against  the't^uadruped,  before  the  mayor,  in  the  morning.  Her  character  is  bad — her  habits 
are  scandalous.' 

* '  Oh,  pshaw !'  said  tll^e  watchman,  and  went  clattering  up  the  street,  singing  <N*hav  p-arst  dwelvo 
o'glock,  and  a  glowdeo  mom.' 

*I  reverted  to  my  pillow,  and  fell  into  a  train  of  conjectures  touching  the  grimalkin.  Possibly  it 
might  be  the  darling  olfl  friend  of  Miiw  Dillon.    I'hen  I  thought  of  others — then  I  slepL 

*  I  cannot  declare  to  a  necond  how  lone  my  fitful  slumber  lasted,  before  I  was  startled  from  my  bed 
by  a  yell,  which  procitoded  apparently  from  a  cot  in  my  room.  I  had  just  been  drMuning  of  a  great 
mouser,  with  ears  like  a  jackass,  and  claws,  armed  with  long  <  pickers  and  stingers,'  sitting  on  my 
bosom,  and  sucking  away  my  breath.  I  sprang  at  once  into  the  middle  of  the  room.  I  searcMd  ewmy 
where — nothing  was  in  the  apartment.  Then  there  rushed  toward  the  zenith  one  univeraal  cat- 
shriek,  which  went  echoing  off  on  the  night-wind  like  the  reverberation  of  a  sharp  thunder-poal. 

'"      *  "  .....      -jabolical  cat) 


My  blood  was  now  itp  for  vengeance.  One  hungry  and  fiery  wish  to  destroy  that  diab 
wauler,  took  possession  of  my  soul.  At  that  instant  the  clock  struck  one.  It  was  the  death  knell  of 
the  feline  vocalist.  I  looked  out  of  the  window,  and  in  the  light  of  a  stra^  lot  of  moon^ne,  streaming 
through  the  tall  chimneys  to  the  south-east,  I  saw  Miss  Dillon's  romantic  favorite,  alternately  cooing 
and  fighting  with  a  large  mouser  of  the  neighborhood,  that  I  had  seen  for  several  aftemooaa  prerioBi^ 
walking  leisurely  along  the  garden  wall,  as  if  abporbed  in  deep  meditation,  and  forming  some  Uber- 
tine  resolve.  In  fine,  they  each  seemed  saturate  with  the  spirit  of  the  Gnome  king,  Umbriel,  in  the 
drama,  when  ho 

'utAlXed  abroad 

Urging  tb©  wolf  to  tear  the  buffalo  ' 

*The  death  of  one  of  these  noisy  belllgerants  being  determined  on,  I  looked  round  my  room  for  tho 
tools  of  retribution.  Not  a  moveable  thing,  however,  could  I  discover,  save  a  new  pitcher,  which  hod 
been  sent  home  that  very  day,  and  to  which  my  name  and  address  were  appended  on  a  bU  of  oud.  I 
clutched  it  with  desi>erate  fury,  and  pouring  into  my  bowl  the  water  contained  in  it,  I  poised  it  in  mj 
hand  for  the  deadly  heave.  I  hod  been  a  me»il>er  of  a  quoit  club  in  the  country,  and  the  priociplea  oif 
a  clever  throw  were  familiar  to  me.  I  resolved  to  make  the  vessel  do6cribe  what  is  called  in  pnikMO- 
phy  h  parabolic  curve,  so  that  while  it  knocked  out  the  brains  of  one  combatant,  it  should  effeetnaDty 
admonish  the  survivor  of  the  iniquity  of  his  doings.  I  approached  the  window  — balanced  the  pi^ 
cher — and  then  drave  it  homo.  Its  reception  was  acknowledged  by  a  loud,  choking  squall — a  Aiot 
yell  of  agony,  and  then  a  respectfril  silence.  Satisfied  that  my  pitcher  had  been  broken  at  the  I 
tain  of  life,  and  that  the  silnut  tabby  would  not  soon  tune  her  pipes  again,  I  retired  to  bed,  and  i 
with  the  serenity  and  comfort  of  one  who  is  conscious  of  having  performed  a  virtuous  acti<m. 

'  In  the  morning,  the  cat  was  found  '  keeled  up'  on  a  bed  of  pmks,  with  her  head  broken  in,  aad  hor 
ancient  and  venerable  whiskers  dabbled  in  blood.  The  shattered  pitcher  lay  by  her  side.  The  vwoel 
had  done  its  worst  — so  had  my  victim.' 

The  story  proper,  upon  the  consecutive  incidents  of  wliich  we  shall  not  touch,  closes  with 
the  annexed  whimsical  anecdote : 

'  An  anonymous  wag  not  long  ago,  placed  an  advertisement  in  each  of  our  city  journals,  sinied  ,hy 
an  eminent  house  on  the  Delaware  wharf,  and  statins  that  Frvs  Hundred  Cats  were  wantea  immo- 
diately  by  the  firm.    The  said  firm  in  the  meantime  knew  nothing  of  the  matter. 

'On  visiting  their  counting-house  the  next  morning,  the  partners  found  the  streets  literally  bloekod 
up  with  enterprising  cat-sellers.  Huge  negroes  were  there,  each  with  ten  or  fifteen  sage,  grave  tabbiea 
tied  together  with  a  string.  Old  market-women  had  brour ht  thither  whole  families  of  the  feline  genus, 
from  the  superannuated  Tmn,  to  the  blind  kitten.  The  ur  resounded  with  the  squallings  of  the  quad- 
rupedal multitude.  New  venders,  with  their  noisy  property,  were  seen  thronging  to  the  ploee  fron 
every  avenue. 

*  *  What  '11  you  f^uv  me  for  this  *ere  lot  V  said  a  tall  shad-woman,  nressing  up  toward  the  countiiifw 
room.  *  The  newspapers  says  you  allows  liberal  prices.  I  axes  a  dollar  a  piece  for  the  (dd  'ttn%  tad 
five  levys  for  the  kittens.' 

'  'You  have  been  fooled,'  said  the  chief  partner,  who  appeared  witii  a  look  of  dismay  at  ^e  door, 
and  was  obliged  to  speak  as  loud  amid  the  din  an  a  ^oa-captoin  in  a  storm.  '  I  want  no  cats.  I  havo 
no  use  for  them.    I  could  not  eat  them.    I  could  n't  pell  them.    I  never  advertised  for  them.' 

*A  decided  mendicant,  a  member  of  the  great  family  of  loafers,  with  a  red,  bidgy  nose,  and  bloalod 
cheeks,  who  had  three  cats  tied  to  a  string  in  his  hand,  now  mounted  a  cotton  Inile,  and  produdag  a 
newspaper,  spelt  the  advertisement  through  as  audibly  as  ho  could  under  the  circumstances, doBMBd- 
ing  of  the  assembly  as  he  closed,  'if  that  there  advertysement  wasn't  a  true  billf    Aa  i 

*  Sarting !'  echoed  through  the  crowd.    Encouroffed  bv  the  electric  response,  the  loafer  pre 

make  a  short  speech.  He  touched  upon  the  rights  of  trade,  the  liberty  of  the  press,  the  importaaeo 
of  fair  deahng,  and  the  benefits  of  printing;  and  concluded  by  advising  his  hearers  to  go  the  deatt 
for  their  rights,  and  *not  to  stand  no  humbug.'    Such  was  the  effect  m  his  doqnence,  that  the  fm 
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■gainst  which  he  wielded  his  oratorical  thunder  found  it  aeceaaary  to  compromifle  mattera  by  treating 
the  entire  concourse  to  a  hogshead  of  wine.  *The  company  separated  at  an  early  hour,'  consoled  for 
the  loM  of  their  bargains  and  the  emptiness  of  their  pockets  by  the  Ughtsomeness  of  their  heaoa  ud 


Let  us  hope  tliat  our  readers  will  find,  in  the  entire  work  from  which  we  quote,  ample 
for  the  favor  which  it  is  receiving  at  the  hands  of  the  public. 


BfxNTAL  Htgiens  :  OB  AN  EXAMINATION  OP  THX  Intbllbct  AND  Pamions.  Designed  to  illus- 
trato  their  Influence  on  Health  and  the  Ihiration  of  Life.  By  Wiz^iam  Swkktskb,  1L  D.  In 
one  volume,    pp.  270.    New-York :  J.  and  H.  G.  Lanolkt. 

This  is  a  work  destined,  as  we  can  easily  foresee,  to  produce  great  good.  Its  leading 
design,  aa  its  title  implies,  and  as  is  stated  indeed  by  the  author  in  his  pre&ce,  is  to  eluci- 
date the  influence  of  intellect  and  passion  upon  the  health  and  endurance  of  the  human 
mganization ;  an  influence  which  has  been  but  imperfectly  understdbd  and  appreciated  in 
its  character  and  importance,  by  mankind  at  large.  The  volume  under  notice  is  divided 
into  two  parts.  Under  the  first  are  considered  tiie  intellectual  operations  in  respect  to  their 
influence  on  the  general  functions  of  the  body ;  under  the  second  is  embraced  a  view  of 
the  moral  feelings  or  passions,  in  the  relation  which  they  also  sustain  to  our  phyiical  nature. 
Of  these  a  concise  definition  is  ofifered,  with  such  classification  as  is  necessary  to  the  leading 
design  of  the  work.  Their  effects  upon  the  different  functions  of  the  animal  economy  are 
next  noticed ;  and  a  description  is  given  of  a  few  of  the  most  important  passions  belonging 
to  each  of  the  three  great  classeR ;  namely,  pleasumble,  painful  and  mixed,  into  which  they 
are  separated ;  their  physical  phenomena  and  individual  influence  on  the  well-being  of 
the  human  mechanism  being  closely  examined.  A  forcible  exposition  is  also  given  of  tha 
evil  consequences  resulting  from  an  ill-regulated  imagination  (acting  through  the  instrn- 
mentality  of  the  passions,  morbidly  excited  by  its  licentious  operation,)  to  the  firmness  of 
the  nervous  system,  and  the  integrity  of  the  general  health.  The  volume  is  not  addressed 
to  any  particular  class  of  readers,  and  being- free  from  technical,  expressions,  is  rendered 
plain  and  comprehensive  to  ail.  We  commend  this  volume  of  Mr.  Swektser  cordially 
to  our  readers,  firmly  impressed  with  the  belief  that  the  principles  which  it  advance!  may 
be  rendered  subservient  both  to  the  physical  and  moral  welfiaupe  of  our  countrymen. 


LiPB  IN  THiG  New  World,  BTSRATSPnu.D:  translated  firom  the  German  bv  Gustavtts  C.  Hebbe, 
LL.  D.,  and  Javks  Mackat,  M.  A.    New- York  :  J.  Winchester,  'New  World'  Press. 

TiiR  fourth  number  of  this  very  remarkable  work  has  been  published ;  and  we  have  had 
a  fiiir  opportunity  of  touting  tlie  merits  of  the  mysterious  author.  The  cireumstances  must 
now  be  generally  known,  under  which  these  works  appear  before  the  public.  It  appean 
that  MuNDT,  a  German  scholar,  who  is  publishing  a  continuation  of  Schlbgbl's  History 
of  Literature,  has  in  his  delineations  of  character  given  almost  unbounded  praise  to  an 
American  named  Seatsfield.  Among  the  various  works  attributed  to  him  are  '  lifb  in 
the  New  World,'  *  Sea  Sketches,'  *  South  and  North,*  *  Virey,*  the  *  Legitimate/  and  oth- 
ers, which  are  to  be  issued  in  rapid  succession  from  the  press  of  Winchestbe,  'the  inde- 
fatigable,' as  he  may  well  be  called ;  for  the  rapidity  with  which  he  sends  out  to  the  woild 
the  literary  novelties  of  the  day  is  a  theme  of  public  marvel.  The  German,  in  which  these 
volumes  are  written,  is  said  by  competent  judges,  to  be  very  pure  and  powerful :  and  in- 
deed we  may  rest  assured  that  if  the  case  were  otherwise,  a  critic  of  such  high  reputation 
as  MuNDT  would  never  have  spoken  of  Seatsfield  in  such  enthusiastic  terms.  The  pub- 
lisher, we  undentand,  obtained  several  of  the  works  from  the  library  of  Columbia  CoQege, 
through  the  politeness  of  Professor  Tellkampt. 
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The  opinion,  which  some  have  expressed,  that  Seatbfield's  books  are  mada  up  of 
stolen  selections  from  di&ient  American  writeFs,  is  unfounded.  We  cannot  recognise  in 
his  style  or  thought  familiar  passages ;  and  beside,  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  ratianal 
inducement  for  this  species  of  plagiarism.  It  is  evident  that  the  writings  are  indeed  what 
they  appear  to  be,  the  genuine  productions  of  an  able  man.  The  descriptions  of  natiml 
scenery  are  very  graphic.  *  The  first  trip  on  the  Red  River/  and  the  description  of  the 
trappers,  is  one  of  the  most  animated  sketches  we  have  ever  read.  Our  mountains,  riven, 
cataracts,  ocean-lakes,  and  forests,  are  described  with  the  most  remarkable  spirit  and 
truth.'    The  translation,  we  are  infunned  by  the  best  judges,  is  extremely  faithfiil. 


PocTKT  AND  HisTOBT  cv  WvoMiNO.    By  WiLLiAM  L.  Stons,  Esq.     Sscood  edition,  enlsrfsd. 
New-York:  Mark  H.  Nkwman. 

This  indefatigable  laborer  in  the  mine  of  Indian  history  continaes  to  throw  off  from  time 
to  time  works  upon  that  subject,  wliich  bear  the  marks-of  great  industry,  patient  researdi, 
and  extensive  information,  and  which  have  deservedly  given  hima  high  literary  repatatkm 
as  an  historical  writer.  What  has  yet  appeared  we  believe  is  only  the  beginniag  of  a  se- 
ries of  works  relating  to  Indian  annals,  which  are  to  be  completed  as  soon  as  the  author's 
health,  and  the  duties  of  an  arduous  profession,  will  allow.  From  a  late  honor 'Confinned 
upon  him  by  one  of  the  remnants  of  the  Six  Nations,  in  electing  him  one  of  their  chieft,  by 
the  name  of  Sa-go-skn-o-ta,  it  seems  plain  that  they  highly  tkjfpifave  of  his  tSbrta  to  pre- 
serve their  history ;  and  it  may  be  considered  as  endorsing  the  accuracy  of  his  investigatkxM. 
In  this  light,  the  honor  conferred,  though  coming  from  those  whom  civilixatian  is  cnafaiBg 
beneath  its  superior  intelligence  and  power,  is  valuable  and  important  The  present  book 
takes  the  poetical  share  of  its  title  from  the  fact  tliat  the  autlior  has  prefixed  Camtkell'b 
celebratqd  poem,  preceded  by  a  sketch  of  his  life,  furnished  by  Washington  Ievjno. 
'Gertrude  of  Wyoming,'  though  beautiful,  and  seeming  to  be  a  narrative  of  real  incidents  in 
a  poetical  dress,  is  nevertheless  a  fiction,  albeit  founded  upon  an  actual  tragedy,  wboM 
horrors  can  lianUy  be  exagerated  by  any  pen.  It  lias  been  the  design  of  our  author  to  re- 
cord the  real  history  of  the  section  of  country  which  was  stained  by  this  tragedy,  and  which 
for  tliis  reason,  has  a  melancholy  interest  thrown  over  its  natural  charms. 

The  history  of  Wyoming  does  not  commence,  as  many  suppose,  with  the  war  of  the 
American  revolution.  Long  before,  the  conflict  of  human  passions  in  the  breast  of  savage 
and  civilized  man  had  discolored  its  soil  with  blood.  During  this  antecedent  period,  its 
aboriginal  aimals  are  replete  with  incidents,  which  were  gready  multiplied  after  the  civil 
wars  which  disturbed  the  repose  of  tliat  secluded  valley  had  begun  to  be  waged  between 
the  rival  claimants  to  the  territory  from  Connecticut  and  Pennsylvania,  and  which  for 
twelve  or  thirteen  years  prior  to  the  revolutionary  war  present  a  series  of  the  most  stirii^ 
events.  The  author,  therefore,  in  order  to  render  the  history  complete,  has  taken  it  up  b^ 
fore  the  first  known  visit  of  the  white  men ;  of  whom,  among  the  earliest,  were  the  Monip 
vian  missionaries.  To  the  honor  of  these  men,  be  it  recorded,  that  in  this  instance,  as  in 
oUiers,  they  plunged  into  the  depths  of  the  forest,  and  labored  among  the  savages  with  a 
christian  zeal  and  enterprize  which  liave  never  been  surpassed.  The  scenes  of  the  revohi- 
tion,  embracing  not  only  the  great  massacre  in  July,  1778,  with  its  frightful  hoRors,  but  t}^ 
a  number  of  other  bloody  forays  of  the  Indians  upon  the  white  men,  are  moreover  fitithftiUy 
described.  But  after  all,  perhaps  the  most  interesting  portion  of  the  volume  is  fonned  of 
the  narrative  of  tiie  services  and  suflerings  of  individuals  and  families.  These  latter  re- 
cords are  full  of  Uiose  i^ild  and  romantic  incidents  which  are  peculiar  to  border  warfitfe; 
where  the  steady  courage  and  determined  bravery  of  the  European  appears  in  deadly  coi^ 
flict  with  the  wiliness,  cunning,  and  sleepless  vengeance  of  the  savage.  To  say  thaX  all 
this  is  narrated  by  the  author  in  the  spirit  of  accurate  history,  would  be  fiur  bdow  the  meed 
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of  praise  that  is  due.  lie  hafi  executed  tills  part  of  the  work  in  a  style  of  animated  and 
lively  description;  and  with  that  flowing  and  finished  diction,  which  can  only  be  attained 
when  the  mind  of  a  writer  is  perfectly  familiar  with  the  events,  and  when,  by  the  force  of 
imagination,  he  becomes  himself  as  it  were  an  actor  instead  of  a  spectator  of  the  Bcenes 
which  he  narrates. 

Additional  interest  is  given  to  this  spot,  from  the  fact,  which  probably  is  not^  generally 
known,  except  to  the  professed  historian,  that  the  distinguished  patriot  Timothy  Picker- 
ing took  up  his  abode  in  the  valley  of  Wyoming,  attracted  no  doubt  by  its  unrivalled 
beauties,  to  which  he  was  first  introduced  during  a  military  campaign,  but  which  he  after- 
ward contemplated,  on  the  return  of  peace,  with  an  eye  capable  of  being  charmed  by|the 
picturesque  in  nature.  The  concluding  chapter  of  the  book  is  devoted  mainly  to  a  spir- 
ited account  of  the  abduction  of  that  gentleman,  and  his  confinement  in  the  wilderness 
by  a  gang  of  nifTians,  who,  after  trying  in  vain  to  bend  his  soldier-like  mind  to  a  compli- 
ance with  their  violent  designs,  gave  him  an  ungracious  release,  and  allowed  him  to  return 
to  his  family.  Among  Uie  papers  in  the  appendix,  now  first  introduced  to  the  public,  will 
be  found  a  deed  of  purchase,  made  from  the  Indians  ninety  years  ago,  by  the  Connecticut 
Land  Company,  containing  the  names  of  some  six  hundred  of  the  most  wealthy  and  dis- 
tinguished people  of  that  State. '  It  is  important  aq  a  means  of  showing  the  valuation  of  land 
at  that  period,  and  a  proof  that  it  was  acquired  by  honest  purchase.  This  edition  has 
been  enlarged  t&  the  amount  of  more  than  one  hundred  pagesjcff  letter-press;  aA  addition 
found  necessary  by  the  discovery  of  increased  materials  by  the  author  since  the  publici^ 
tion  of  the  iirst  edition.  .   '  , 

In  concluding  this  brief  notice  of  a  vork  written  with  decided  talent,  and  designed  to  fill 
an  important  niche  in  the  early  history  of  this  country,  we  are  bound  to  thank  the  author,  and 
to  express  the  hope  that  he  will  be  able  to  finish  the  historical  design  which  he  has  sketched, 
pertaining  to  that  interesting  race,  of  whom  it  may  be  truly  said,  that  *  the  hour  of  their  des- 
tiny has  already  struck.'  Tliis  volume  shows  us,  that  in  our  own  country  may  be  found 
topics  for  literary  effort,  worthy  of  employing  the  gifted  pens  of  America,  without  going 
abroad  in  quest  of  subjects,  in  the  discussion  of  which  we  shall  long  be  surpaased  by 
foreigners,  on  account  of  their  superior  facilities  and  larger  sources  of  information.  As  a  book 
entirely  American,  we  commend  it  to  the  reading  public,  confident  that  it  will  be  re- 
ceived with  favor  wherever  it  is  read,  and  be  considered  a  valuabie  addition  to  the  histo- 
rical department  of  every  gentleman's  library. 


A  New  Spimt  of  the  Age.    By  R.  H.  Uornb.    In  one  volume.    New-Tork:   Habpxb  and 
Bbothebs. 

The  Mr.  IIorne  who  stands  sponsor  for  this  '  child  of  many  fkthers*  must  not  be  con* 
founded  with  Mr.  Hartwell  Horne,  who  in  a  litenury  point  of  view  is  quite  another 
person.  The  author  of  the  volume  before  us,  however,  with  the  aid  of  sundry  fellow  UtU- 
mteurn  <of  the  secondary  formation,'  as  Carltle  phrases  it,  has  collected  together  quite 
a  variety  of  materials,  the  whole  being  intended  to  foitn  a  sort  of  sequel  to  Hazlitt*! 
*  Spirit  of  the  Age,'  a  brilliant  work,  to  which  the  present  bears  slight  resemblance.  We 
quite  agree  with  a  contemporary,  that  it  manifests  little  or  no  independence  of  judgment  or 
ori^nality  of  thought  '  It  is  the  result  of  the  labor  of  many  hands,  and  those  not  the  most 
skilful  or  experienced.  It  consequently  wants  that  homogenousnese  of  style  which  one 
would  expect  in  a  professed  imitation  of  so  excellent  a  model.  The  highest  degree  of  merit 
that  can  be  accorded  to  it  is  that  of  a  collection  of  magazine  articles  of  second  r&te  merit. 
It  is  likely  to  prove  popular  ^Ith  the  generality  of  readers  who  do  not  trouble  themselves  to 
dip  beneatli  the  surface  of  things ;  but  we  must  caution  those  who  would  form  a  just  esti- 
mate of  the  characters  and  merits  of  the  distinguished  writers  whose  works  are  aoalyied 
in  it,  that  its  premises  are  not  always  correct  nor  its  dedoctioas  sound.' 
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A  DAY  WITH  THE  GE3AT  SEATSFiKjLDi  —The  BoBton  Daily  Advertiser  recently  divulged^ 
with  a  muHt  curious  air  of  bewilderment,  the  name  of  a  new,  and  as  it  seems  hitherto  im- 
heanl-of,  oniament  to  American  literature  —  the  illustrious  Seatsfield.  IHustrious,  how- 
ever, ^nly  upon  the  other  side  of  the  water ;  for  it  appears  that  we  Yankee  cotton-raiaBiB 
have  somewliat  else  to  do  than  to  busy  our  brains  about  any  letters  except  letters  of  credit, 
or  any  fame  that  is  not  reverberated  from  abroad.  No  one,  of  course,  at  all  convemnfc 
with  modem  German  literature,  not  even  the  slightest  skimmer  of  their  late  periodical  pub- 
lications, or  the  most  occasional  })eruser  of  the  AUgemeine  Zeilung  or  Dreaden  Bluthwid' 
slaglich,  can  have  failed  to  notice  with  patriotic  pride  the  gradual  but  gigantic  progresiB  of 
this  new  Voltaire  to  the  tiighest  pinnacle  of  popular  renown.  But,  sooth  to  say,  our 
western  world  is  so  overrun  with  pretenders ;  there  are  so  many  young  gentlemen  annually 
spawned  by  Yale  and  Cambridge,  who  afiect  to  read  German  without  being  able  to  con- 
strue the  advertisement  of  a  Leipsic  bookseller;  so  numerous  are  the  blue-spectacled 
nymphs  who  quote  Jean  Paul  betwixt  their  blanc- mange  and  oysters,  without  conipie*> 
bending  even  the  outermost  rind  of  its  in-meaning ;  so  utterly  ignorant  are  our  so-caUed 
literati  oi  any  subject  beyond  the  scope  of  a  newspaper,  that  the  name  of  Sbatsfisld 
sounded  as  strangely  in  American  ears  as  if  he  had  lately  arrived  from  Herschel  or  Gear* 
gium  Sidiis  in  a  balloon.  It  is  true  that  some  two  or  three  of  our  eminent  scholars,  a  few 
travellers,  men  of  taste,  who  had  wandered  by  the  Rhine,  were  acquainted  with  his  repu- 
tation, and  in  some  degree  with  liis  productions.  Emerson  doubtless  must  have  been 
aware  of  his  renown ;  Professor  Felton  of  course  had  read  him  as  often  as  he  has  HoHXK ; 
Jones,  Wilkins,  and  F.  Smith  had  studied  him  with  delight.  The  *  Dial,'  a  journal  of 
much  repute,  had  even  spoken  openly,  we  are  told,  of  his  success  in  Europe.  Mr.  W.  £2. 
Channing,  the  poet,  had  evidently  but  perhaps  unconsciously  imitated  his  peculiar  viscidity 
of  style,  and  (if  we  may  use  such  an  expression,)  extreme  flakiness  of  thought  But  in 
spite  of  these  few  exceptions  to  the  .general  indifference,  let  it  stand  recorded « that  When 
tlie  name  of  Seatsfielo  returned  to  his  own  shore,  it  was- an  alien  and  unmeaning  woid. 
Ilis  own  country,  so  deeply  indebted  to  his  powerful  pen,  absolutely  knew  hire  not  Hie 
literati  stared,  and  the  Boston  Advertiser  was  struck  agliast  with  wonder.  What  a  com- 
ment upon  the  state  of  letters  in  America!  *  literary  Emporium,'  forsooth!  '  Weetem 
Athens  I'  Medici  of  Manhattan !  how  grossly  we  Yankees  do  misapply  titles  !  It  wes  the 
very  *  Literary  Emporium'  itself  that  was  most  astounded  at  the  newly-discovered  mine. 
Seatsfield's  name  had  overspread  civilized  Europe  ;  his  productions  had  been  dramar 
tized  at  Munich  and  Bucharest ;  tliey  had  been  translated  into  Russian  and  Ihukudi ;  tlw 
Maltese  mariner  had  learned  to  solace  himself  witli  his  '  Twilight  HelmsmanV  Hymn/ 
anid  the  merchants  of  Syra  and  Beyrout  adorned  their  mansions  with  his  bust;  yet  Boatoo, 
New- Vork,  and  Philadelpliia  had  never  heard  his  name !  In  the  lack  of  more  minute  in- 
formation with  regard  to  this  remarkable  man,  perhaps  the  following  page  or  two  from  a 
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traveller's  journal  may  prove  acceptable  to  the  public.  The  absolutely  total  obscuiity  of 
the  subject  in  America,  may  also,  it  is  hoped,  serve  as  an  apology  for  the  openness  of  detail 
and  apparent  breach  of  etiquette  in  regard  to  private  intercourse. 

*  It  has  been  my  fortune  to  spend  a  day  in  company  with  the  man  who  of  all  men  has 
done  the  mopt  to  illustrate  our  manners  and  character ;  yet  who,  strange  to  say,  is  less 
known  than  '  Professor'  Ingraham.  As  it  was  then  my  fortune  to  speak  toUh  him ;  I  now 
consider  it  my  duty  to  speak  of  him,  and  to  do  what  little  I  am  able,  to  extend  his  name 
among  his  compatriots. 

'  In  the  spring  of  the  year  previous  to  this,  or  to  be  exact,  in  April,  1843, 1  found  myself 
at  Berlin.  My  friend,  Mr.  Carlyle,  of  London,  had  given  me  a  letter  to  Tueodoke 
MuNDT,  and  I  had  learned  soon  after  my  arrival  that  this  distinguislied  man  was  in  town. 
1  had  consequently  looked  over  my  letters,  after  dinner,  and  had  selected  the  one  addressed 
to  MuNDT,  and  laid  it  under  a  little  plaster  bust  of  Schiller  that  stood  just  over  the  stove, 
in  the  room  where  I  dined.  In  the  evening  I  walked  into  the  Ermschlagg  Buchzimmer.* 
Several  students  were  making  annotations  from  huge  volumes,  and  many  grave,  pale  gen- 
tlemen were  turning  over  the  reviews  and  periodicals  of  the  day.  Among  these  I  recog- 
nized  an  Englishman  whom  I  had  MXen  in  with  at  Cologne  but  parted  with  at  Heidelberg. 
He  liad  been  in  Berlin  three  days  before  me,  and  1  was  truly  glad  to  meet  with  an  acquain- 
tance  even  of  so  recent  a  date,  to  whom  I  could  apply  for  information  or  advice  as  to  the 
best  way  of  seeing  the  lions.  While  I  was  whispering  to  him,  a  grim-visaged  old  Teuton 
looked  up  at  us  with  a  stem  frown,  and  my  friend  observed,  *  We  must  retire  into  the  Spre- 
chensaaley  or  conversation-room.'  As  soon  as  we  had  entered  this  adjoining  apartment,  to 
the  evident  satisfaction  of  the  aforesaid  grim  Teuton,  I  observed  a  tall,  thin  man,  of  angular 
and  wiry  asi)ect,  see-sawing  his  body  in  front  of  the  stove,  toward  which  he  had  turned 
his  back,  as  he  stood  in  apparently  deep  cogitation.  *  You  do  n't  know  wtio  that  is,'  quoth 
my  friend  ;  '  tliere  is  one  of  the  lions,  to  begin  with.  I  found  out  his  name  tlus  morning : 
that  is  Theodore  Mundt.*  Struck  as  I  was  with  the  stranger's  aspect,  which  appeared 
to  me  altogether  American,  I  stared  at  him  till  he  suddenly  raised  his  dark  eyes,  and  fixed 
them  on  mine.  To  disembarrass  myself  from  my  seeming  rudeness  as  politely  as  possible, 
I  bowed  to  his  gaze,  and  said  inquiringly :  *  I  have  the  honor  to  address  Mr.  Mundt  V 

*  *  You  have  the  luck*  he  said,  *  but  the  honor  is  Aw.* 

* '  Honors  are  even,  then,'  said  I,  as  brusquely  ad  I  dared ;  and  of  all  animals  a  traveller 
is  the  most  impudent  *  I  have  in  my  pocket,'  I  continued, '  a  letter  for  you  from  my  friend 
Carlyle.'  At  the  name  of  Carlyle  he  raised  his  hands  in  surprise,  then  rubbed  them 
with  delight,  and  began  to  eulogise  his  friend. 

<  All  this  while  I  was  fumbling  in  my  pocket  for  my  letter,  when  suddenly  it  flashed  over 
me  tliat  I  had  put  it  under  the  bust  in  the  tavern.  I  grew  confused  for  a  moment,  and  then 
as  Mynheer  Mundt  held  out  his  hand  for  the  letter,  I  burst  into  a  laugh,  and  confessed 
that  I  liad  left  my  letter  at  home.  Mundt  looked  very  serious,  and  quoted  from  Othello, 
•  That  is  a  fault ;'  and  then  from  Macbeth,  *  To-morrow,  and  to-morrow,  and  to-morrow.* 
I  thought  there  was  a  little  affectation  in  this  ;  perhaps  it  was  merely  complimentary ;  but 
the  immediate  result  of  our  imperfect  acquaintance  was,  that  I  made  bold  to  introduce  my 
friend  to  Mundt,  who  invited  us  both  to  his  rooms  to  supper.  On  our  way  thither,  as  we 
passed  tlie  Brunswik  GasthauSy  wliere  I  lodged,  I  stepped  in  to  procure  my  letter,  and 
Mundt  appeared  rejoiced  to  hear  directly  firom  his  *  very  Jine  friend*  Carlyle,  an  he 
queerly  styled  him. 

*  I  should  feel  that  I  was  venturing  on  forbidden  ground  were  I  to  reveal  more  of  wliat 
passed  between  us  that  evening.  There  was  some  drawing  of  corks  and  some  puffing  of 
Hamburg-made  Cheroots,  which  Mundt  declared  to  be  genuine  Oriental ;  there  Was  a  ham 
of  Westphalia,  and  a  bit  of  La  Gruyere.  But  with  all  this  we  have  nothing  to  do.  I  fear 
tliat  I  have  already  made  my  preface  too  long.    Enough  be  it  then  to  say,  that  MuitDX 

*  A  new  public  lltorary  and  reading-room  in  Berlbx 
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fint  revealed  to  me  on  this  occasion  (I  am  ashamed  to  own  it)  the  name  and  talenti  of  our 
countryman  Seatsfikld.  How  enthiuiaBtic  he  was  I  will  not  describe ;  but  his  entfatHiafln 
could  only  be  equalled  by  his  surprise  that  I  was  not  fiuniliar  with  his  writings. 

*  On  the  next  day  Munqt  gave  me  a  letter  to  Seatsfield,  directed  to  him  at  BAsle,  in 
Switxerland,  near  which  he  owns  a  beautiful  villa.  I  did  not  find  him  at  Bftsle,  however, 
and  I  proceeded  to  Milan  without  delivering  my  letter.  On  my  return  finm  It^ly,  I  ymi^ 
pened  to  learn  that  Seatsfield  was  at  Grafifenburg  hi  Silesia;  and  although  it  was  ftrty 
leagues  from  my  purposed  route  I  encountered  the  delay,  out  of  mere  curiosity  of  seeing  so 
distinguished  a  man.  This  time  I  was  not  disappointed.  One  day  only  I  spent  atGrafien- 
buig,  but  that  day  was  sufiicient  to  fill  me  with  a  truly  German  (I  wiih  I  could  say  Amer- 
ican) admiration  of  my  countryman.  Graflenbuig,  it  should  be  remarked,  is  the  fiuqpus  scene 
of  Doctor  Priessv iTz's  wonderftil  hydropathic  cures.  Being  there  <»ily  for  a  single  day,  I 
did  not  think  it  best  to  submit  in  all  points  to  the  cold  water  treatment ;  neither  did  Scats- 
Field,  for  I  noticed  that  he  railed  two  table-spoonfuls  of  gin  with  every  gill  of  cxAA  water. 
Seatsfield  is  a  man  of  about  middle-age,  with  a  penetimting  eye,  and  rather  a  good 
form,  though  not  unusually  muscular.  His  fiice  bears  a  remarkable  resemblance  to  the 
pictures  of  Numa  Pompilius  ;  the  benign  smile  of  each  is  the  same.  His  chin  is  round  and 
Aill,  although  partially  concealed  by  a  slight  beard ;  his  nose,  which  is  of  a  truly  Gemian 
outline,  is  marked  by  the  '  dilated  nostrU  of  genius ;'  and  his  whole  aspect  is  thai  of  a 
thorough  man  of  the  world.  I  will  cononue  my  reminiscence  by  extracting  verbatim  a 
page  or  so  from  my  imperfect,  though  as  far  as  it  goes,  authent^  diary.  I  am  convinced 
however  that  his  remarks  will  lose  much  from  the  want  of  his  pointed  manner  of  enund- 
ation.  His  English  was  faultless,  and  he  spoke  as  well  as  if  he  had  never  been  out  of 
America.  Very  few  Americans  indeed,  and  no  British-Islanders,  talk  so  correct  and  chaste 
a  dialect  __ 

BXTEACT  FROM  MY  JOURNAL. 

Qrt^aiJlnarg,  J«|y  4, 18M. 

*  I  WAS  very  fortunate,  they  tell  me,  to  frnd"  Seatsfield  in  so  companionable  a  mood. 
He  appeared  in  high  spirits,  and  was  exceedingly  oonversible.  The  glorious  return  of  our 
national  anniversary  had  a  visible  eflfect  uiwn  him.  I  presented  my  letter  to  him  last  eve- 
ning, but  he  was  weary,  and  retired  early.  When  I  first  met  him  in  the  Upper  Balh-room 
Walk,  this  morning,  he  congmtulated  me  upon  the  brightness  and  brilliancy  of  the  day. 
'  You  have  much  to  be  thankful  for.  Sir,'  he  observed ;  '  the  day  is  perfectly  American. 
Just  such  a  sun  as  this  is  now  dawning  upon  Broadway  and  the  Battery.  The  sound  of 
India-crackers  and  the  pleasant  smell  of  lobsters  is  already  perceptible  to  the  senses^of  the 
awakening  Manhattanese.' 

*  Boston,  too,  my  native  city,'  I  observed,  <  is  also  alive  to  the  holiday  influences.  Bostoa 
Common  I  dare  say  is  already  white  with  tents,  and  the  fi-agrant  commerce  of  the  bootha 
is  just  commencing  on  die  MaU.' 

Seatsfield:  '  Yes,  Sir;  but  Boston  and  Philadelphia  both  faU  in  developing  the  trae 
character-stamp-work  dcharacter'ttampfen-vjerk)  of  the  day.  To  see  the  Fourth  of  July  in 
its  glory,  one  should  visit  New- York.  To  my  senses,  which  are  uncommonly  acute,  theM 
ia  a  peculiar  smell  about  the  Fourth  of  July  in  New- York,  which  differs  in  toto  from  that 
of  any  other  holiday.' 

'  In  Boston  we  also  have  the  perfrime  of  lobsters  and  egg-pop  blended  with  that  of  oiange- 
peel  and  pine-apple  — — * 

Seatsfield  :  '  That,  Sir,  is  but  a  feeble  rationale  of  the  New- York  savor.  I  have 
often,  in  a  jocose  mood,  amused  myself  with  analyzing  this  odor.  I  have  resolved  it  into 
the  following  elements:  lobsters,  gunpowder,  trampled-grass,  wheel-grease, and  dgan. 
It  ii  mainly  to  these  ingredients,  gmfied  upon  the  other  (nrdinary  city  smells,  that  I  attrl- 
bme  the  Fourth  of  July  smell.' 

'There  is  one  that  you  have  failed  to  detect ;  namely,  a  &int  whiff  of  bam-yaids,  owii^ 
I  presume  to  the  strong  prevalence  of  farmers  and  other  rustics  from  the  snirocmding  oomi- 
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try.'  Seatsfikld  smiled  at  this,  and  acknowledged,  in  a  laughing  way,  an  occaiioDal  in- 
timation  of  manure.  *  Graflenbuig,'  I  observed, '  is  remarkably  free  from  all  strong  odors ; 
it  is  a  very  clean  village.' 

Seatsfield:  'That,  Sir,  is  owing  to  the  water:  depend  upon  it,  wherever  water  pre- 
vails neatness  will  ensue.  Temperance  and  cleanliness  go  hand  in  hand.  The  ancients 
were  a  filthy  race,  and  they  were  great  wine-bibbers.  What  a  condition  of  personal  and 
mental  nastiness  is  divulged  by  Horace  in  his  '  Iter  ad  Brundusium ;'  yet  HoiiACE  was  a 
choice  specimen  of  a  Roman  gentleman.' 

'Have  you  had  any  poets  among  you  here  ?  or  is  th^  hydropathic  sjrstem  too  repugnant 
to  their  art  ?' 

Seatsfield  :  *  Our  countryman,  Longfellow,  was  here  not  long  since.  I  sat  at  table 
with  him  frequently ;  but  I  never  introduced  m3rself  to  him.' 

<  Do  you  think  highly  of  his  powers !' 

Seatsfield  :  '  As  a  prolific  generator  of  novel  life-images,  no ;  but  as  a  vivid  delineator 
of  the  inner-thought  principle,. as  an  artistical  displayer  of  the  higher  subjective  mood,  he 
is  of  the  very  first  class.    I  honor  Longfellow.' 

'  He  is  perhaps  our  smoothest  versifier,  next  to  Hallkck.' 

Seatsfield  :  *  Nay,  he  is  the  only  one  among  us  who  can  combine  extreme  poUsh  and 
the  utmost  £BM:ility  of  flow  with  deep-seated  reflection.'  Seatsfield  then  quoted,  with  a 
sublime  energy,  from  the  celebrated  *  Psalm  of  Life :' 

*  *  Not  ei^oyment  and  not  sorrow 

Is  our  destined  end  or  way, 

But  to  act,  that  each  to-morrow 

Find  us  farther  than  to-day. 

'  In  the  world's  broad  field  of  battle, 
In  the  bivouac  of  life, 
Be  not  like  dumb  driven  cattle, 
Be  a  hero  in  the  strife. 

'  Trust  no  Future,  howe'er  pleasant. 
Let  the  dead  Past,  bury  its  dead; 
Act,  act  in  the  glorious  Present, 
Heart  within  and  God  o'er  head.' ' 

'  You  give  the  poet  a  great  advantage,'  I  said,  *  in  quoting  his  very  finest  production,  and 
picking  out  the  choicest  stanzas.  Beside,  his  theme  here  is  one  of  so  general  a  natnrei,  and 
so  familiar  to  philosophy,  that  it  would  be  hard  for  any  one  to  moralize  upon  it  in  vem 
without  accidentally  hitting  upon  some  sublimity.  The  commonest  intellect  has  lofty  and 
awful  thoughts  whenever  it  gives  way  to  serious  meditation  upon  our  mortality.' 

Seatsfield  :  '  That  is  partiy  true ;  but  Longfellow  is  not  only  great  upon  that 
ground.  His  realm  is  very  extensive.  No  man  has  the  power  (had  he  only  the  Will)  of 
depicting  the  simplicity  of  every-day  life  and  objects  with  more  grace  or  comprehensive- 
ness. There  are  some  touches  in  his  '  Village  Blacksmith'  inexpressibly  beautiful,  and 
worthy  of  Burns'  *  Cotter's  Saturday  Night:' 

*  His  hair  is  crisp  and  black  and  long, 

His  face  is  like  the  tan ; 
His  brow  is  wet  with  honest  sweat. 

He  earns  whate'er  he  can,'  ete. 
And  then  again: 

'  He  goes  on  Sunday  to  the  Church, 

And  sits  among  the  boys ; 
He  hears  the  parson  pray  aiid  preach, 

He  hears  his  daughters  voice 
Singing  in  the  gaUery, 

And  it  makes  his  bwrt  rejoice.' 

Seatsfield  repeated  these  verses  with  much  emotion ;  and  I  observed  that  a  Vbtu^jligod 
upon  his  lids.  I  therefore  turned  the  conversation  upon  hydropathy,  and  introduoedMpio- 
tation  from  Findar  :   aplar^w  fib^  {^wp,  «tc. 
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Skatsfikld:  ' Pirdak,  Sir,  has  expresBed  a  great  truth;  bat  I  think  that  Pibrpont 
has  ezpreased  it  better.  In  his  exquisite  '  Ode  on  the  Opening  of  the  Maribcnough  Tempe' 
rance-House*  how  beautifully  he  says,  after  speaking  in  regard  to  the  vir^ies  of  cold  water : 

^Oh!  had  Evb's  hair 

Been  dreiaed  in  gin, 
Would  she  have  been 
Reflected  fiirf ' 

'  And  then,  after  describing  tiie  beauty  of  Eden,  with  its  rills  and  pellucid  brooks  bubbling 
through  the  fresh  meads,  he  goes  on : 

*  Are  not  jpure  sprioja 
And  cnrystal  weUs 
The  very  things 
ForourHotekf' 

*That,  Sir,  is  excellent,  and  the  somewhat  homely  imagery  only  enhances  in  my  mind  the 
truth  of  the  sentiment    Pibrpont,  Sir,  is  a  very  great  man.' 

•  As  great  as  Longfellow  V 

Seatsfikld:  *No,  Sir,  perhaps  not;  there  is  a  considerable  difference  of  calibre  be- 
tween them.  I  shonld  say  now  that  Longfellow  was  a  first-rate  artist  with  a  second-rata 
imagination,  and  that  Pibrpont  was  only  a  second-rate  artist  with  a  first-rafe  fimcy. 
There  is  no  mistake  in  Pibrpont.' 

I  smiled  at  Seat8FIELD*s  afi&ctation  of  Americanisms,  as  if  out  of  compliment  to  myself, 
or  in  honor  of  the  day ;  and  I  rejoined :  *  There  may  be  no  mistake  in  Pibrpont,  but  there 
is  one  or  two  in  Longfbllow.' 

Seatsfield  :  *  Grammatical  or  prosodiacal !' 

*  Neither;  but  in  the  beginning  of  his  *  Psalm  of  Life,*  he  says : 

*  TxLL  me  not  in  mournful  numbers 

Life  is  but  an  empty  dream ; 

For  the  soul  is  dead  that  ^umbers, 

And  things  are  not  what  they 


'  Here  he  evidently  meant  things  are  what  they  seem ;  for  in  the  next  stanza  he  goes  on  to 

say: 

*  Lirx  is  real,  life  is  earnest. 
And  the  grave  is  not  its  goal ; 
'  Dust  thou  art,  to  dust  returnest,' 
Was  not  written  of  the  souL* 

Consequendy,  if  life  is  real' and  earnest,  and  the  soul  is  incapable  of  mortality,  things  mwl 
be  what  they  seem,  and  the  soul  cannot  be  dead  that  slumbers.  And  if  the  soul  is  dead 
that  slumbers,  and  things  are  not  really  what  they  seem  to  be,  life  u  indeed  an  empty 
dream.'    Seatsfifld  looked  puziled  at  this. 

Seatsfield:  '  You  are  somewhat  hypercritical.  Great  thoughts  must  not  be  trimmed 
to  the  exact  dialect  of  business-men.  Longfellow  reveals  important  truths ;  he  uttea 
what  is  pent  within  him  from  the  impulse  of  utterance :  he  tells  us  that  *  Art  is  long  and 
Time  is  fleeting ;'  now  some  arts  are  not  long,  and  time  often  drags  heavily.  It  will  not 
do  to  be  too  precise  in  poetry.' 

<  But  is  that  sentiment  original  ?  Does  not  one  of  the  ancients  say, '  An  longa,  vita'bn- 
via  V  and  does  not  that  come  pretty  near  to  Longfellow's  idea !' 

Seatsfield  :  '  Yes,  Sir,  but  that  is  a  little  criticism  which  picks  out  words.  Longfbl- 
low, or  yourself,  or  any  other  man,  would  have  arrived  at  the  same  conclusion,  even  had 
the  ancient  author  never  written  it.' 

<  We  were  here  interrupted  by  a  call  to  luncheon ;  and  I  take  advantage  of  the  break 
in  my  jonmal,  to  bring  this  article  to  a  close.  More  of  the  Seatsfieldiana  I  reserve  ibr 
another  number,  provided  the  public  are  not  already  glutted.' 
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Magazine  Writing. — We  know  not  how  we  can  better  evince  our  appreciation  of  the 
kind  and  flattering  comments  of  a  Southern  correspondent,  who  will  at  once  recognize  our 
alluBion,  than  by  citing  the  somewhat  kmdred  remarks  of  an  old  and  favorite  contributor, 
now  passed  away  from  earth.  It  was  a  pleasing  matter,  he  said,  to  ait  down  with  the  pro- 
per afflatus  stirring  within  him,  to  write  an  article  for  a  Magazine.  '  If  the  work  has  a 
general  prevalence ;  if  its  fkme  is  rife  on  good  men's  tongues,  the  inspiration  is  the  stronger. 
One  Kays  to  himself,  how  many  friends  of  mine  will  overlook  these  very  lucubrations,  per- 
ceive my  initialB,  and  recognize  my  name  ?  How  many  pleasing  associations  wili  thus  be 
awakened,  and  perad venture  commendatory  remarks  expressed,  concerning  my  powers! 
What  a  quid  pro  quo  for  wakeful  nights,  emendations  of  phrases,  the  choosing  of  words, 
and  toilsome  revision !  The  other  day,'  he  continues, '  while  reading  the  proof-sheet  of  ray 
article  in  the  last  Knickerbocker,  I  fell  into  a  train  of  reflection  upon  Uie  large  amount 
of  care  and  labor  which  must  be  entailed  upon  the  publisher  and  editor  of  an  original  Maga- 
zine. Some  one  has  observed,  tliat  when  we  listen  to  an  exquisite  opera,  or  any  elaborate 
and  intricate  piece  of  music,  we  think  not  how  vast  were  the  pains  and  attention  bestowed 
upon  every  note  and  cadence  ;  what  efforts  for  perfection  in  a  solo,  what  panting  for  a  war- 
ble, what  travail  for  a  trill !  Taken  separately,  knd  at  rehearsale,  in  disjointed  firagroents 
of  sound,  how  difierent  are  they  from  that  volume  of  sweet  concords  which  is  produced 
when  they  are  all  breathed  forth  in  order,  to  the  accompaniment  of  flutes  and  recorders,  in 
one  full  gush  of  melody !  This  is  just  like  a  Magazine.  How  many  minds  does  it  engage ! 
Cherished  thoughts  and  cherished  feelings,  polished  or  sublimated,  there  find  utterance,  and 
demand  that  honor  and  deference  to  which  they  are  entitled.  In  his  beautiful  Introduc- 
tion to  the  Harleian  Miscellany,  Johnson  sets  forth  the  necessity  and  benefit  of  similar 
iftTitings,  with  reasons  as  conclusive  as  the  language  in  which  they  are  expressed  is 
chaste  and  strong.  In  a  country  like  ours,  where  the  vast  population  move  by  common 
impulse ;  think  promptly,  are  enlightened  with  ease,  and  turn  to  the  best  account  that 
knowledge  which  is  received  with  the  greatest  fitcility ;  are  inspired  with  sacred  and  pat- 
riotic feelings  from  the  bar,  the  senate,  the  pulpit,  and  the  press;  it  is  important  and  jost 
tliat  the  readiest  methods  and  means  of  instructive  moral  amusement  should  be  the  most 
esteemed  and  the  best  supported.  I  confess  I  never  look  into  a  Magazine,  that  I  do  not 
liken  it  to  a  large  and  pure  reservoir  of  refreshing  waters;  derived  firom  many  streams, 
and  prankt  around  its  borders  with  the  flowera  and  garniture  of  poesy ;  possessing  qualities 
agreeable  to  every  taste  —  the  grave,  the  solid,  the  scientific,  the  light,  the  gay.  It  is  a 
map  of  the  higher  moods  of  life.  It  conveys  a  sustenance  with  the  relish  of  pleasure.  All 
who  favor  it  with  their  productions  Iiave  difiR*rent  tastes  and  faculties  of  mind.  E^ach  one 
endeavors  to  do  the  best  with  his  theme.  He  ornaments  it  in  diction,  or  tasks  his  &ncy, 
or  explores  the  secrets  of  science,  or  illustrates  the  events  and  scenes  of  his  country:  he 
excites  broad-mouthed  laughter,  by  salutary  jest  and  pun ;  he  expatiates  in  pathetic  sen- 
tences, or  murmurs  in  the  mellow  cadence  of  song ;  or  arouses  interest  by  the  embellish- 
ments wherewith  history  is  refined,  and  whieh  shed  a  light  over  the  dim  annals  of  the  past, 

making  them  to  smile, 

*  oven  as  the  radiant  glow, 

Kindlins  rich  woods,  whereon  the  ctherial  bow 
Sleeps  lovingly  awftdle.' 

*  Now  what  I  thought  beside,  while  looking  over  my  proof,  was  this :  that  a '  circulatnig 
me^lium,'  through  which  so  many  minds  communicated  their  thoughts,  produced  and 
clothed  with  befitting  language  in  solitary  labor;  smoothed,  strengthened,  or  haimonized  by 
revision,  and  rendered  impressive  by  those  helps  and  researches  of  which  every  nadtMe 
writer  must  avail  himself;  such  a  medium,  I  say,  merits  the  esteem  and  respect  of  alL  It 
deserv-es  not  to  be  taken  up  for  judgment,  at  a  momentary  glance,  by  the  undiicaniuig 
eye  of  careless  inqmry.  It  should  be  read  impartially,  and  spoken  of,  in  all  woarthy  pointa, 
with  praise;  in  faulty  ones,  with  tenderness.    Our  Uterature,;!  take  it,  is  not  yet  atufli- 
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ciently  flowery  .purauit,  to  enable  any  of  its  votaries  to  sow  its  walks  with  brambles.  By 
its  infloenoe,  tib«  ooiinfry  is  to  be  mentally  illustrated ;  the  planking  shackles  of  tmnsatlantic 
hunbng  are  to  be  thrown  off;  and  the  establishment  of  wholesome  feelings,  and  relianise 
upon  our  own  intellectual  resources,  firmly  effected.  I  love  to  see  the  general  press  eqga*- 
ged  now  and  then  in  cheering  onward  the  laborers  in  the  more  ufk£requented  and  toilsome 
avenues  of  our  literary  vineyard.  It  sends  a  GoD-speed  to  the  bosoms  of  those  whose  tia- 
vails  are  more  for  their  country  than  themselves ;  and  who  are  content,  in  anonymous 
pride,  to  believe,  that  it  heralds  that  bright  day  of  mental  refinement  which  will  ere  long, 
among  the  freest  and  noblest  confederacy  of  nations  on  earth,  irradiate  the  utmost  borden 
of  that  holy  circumference, 

*0«r  Native  Laud!* 


A  THKUST  WITH  A  Two-KDGKD  WEAPON.  — We  rather  incline  to  the  opinion  that  the 
'  complainant  below*  is  infringing  the  law  which  forbids  the  use  of  concealed  we^pooi ; 
that  are  not  the  less  to  be  guarded  against,  certainly,  when  as  in  the  present  case  they  cat 
both  ways.  But  our  readers  shall  judge ;  *  Dear  Editor  :  The  country,  strange  as  it  may 
appear,  has  peculiar  and  permanent  inhabitants;  neither  dressing  in  skins,  nor  wearing 
their  own  feathers,  but  habited  after  the  glimpses  of  fashion  which  reach  them  thlroqgli 
their  trees.  As  we  have  never  yet  met  with  a  man  who  was  so  fortunate  as  to  have  no  re- 
lations, we  take  it  for  granted  that  all  city-zens,  yourself  among  the  ^est,  have  country- 
cousins.-  Think  of  the  countless  multitudes  that  turn  their  longing  eyes  in  the  directkn  of 
a  metropolis  like  this,  yearning  for  a  visit,  and  sending  off  by  frequent  OpportumtieB,  never 
by  mail,  those  remarkable  epistolaiy  compounds  of  hopes  and  wants  which  no  other  race  of 
beings  can  compose  in  perfection:  *  Hope  Joiin  is  well,  and  Betsey  will  come  and  see  » 
next  summer;  and  want* — Lawson  and  Stewart!  what  do  they  ru4  want!  .  Every 
thing ;  from  twenty  yards  of  silk  down  to  a  penny*s- worth  of  tape.  The  letters  nm  some- 
what in  this  guise,  thbugh  less  poetically : 

*  CouscN  John,  please  to  send  down  to-morrow. 

At  eiffht,  by  the  Searborouf  h  mail, 
*  CkuuUne,  or  the  Victim  of  Sorrow,* 

Don  Juan,  two  mops,  and  a  pail ; 
Six  ounces  of  Bohea  from  TwiNiNo's, 

A  peg-top,  a  Parmesan  cheese, 
Some  rose-colored  sarcenet,  for  linings, 

A  stew-pan,  and  Stxtskson's  Glees ; 
A  song  endinff  *  Hey-noni-noni,' 

A  chair  with  a  cover  of  chintz, 
A  mummy  dug  up  by  Bslzoni, 

A  skein  of  white  worsted  from  FLorr's.* 

Half  the  things  that  are  sent  for,  they  might  buy  at  their  own  doors.  Again  and  again  we 
have  known  them  put  in  commission  and  procure  from  an  oppressed  relative  the  identical 
productions  of  a  manufactory  within  a  mile  of  them.  A  singular  virtue  seems  to  abide  in 
all  that  comes  finom  the  sunny  side  of  Broadway. 

*  You  perhaps  may  not  know  what  an  Opportunitv  is.  In  love  affidrs  you  have  undonbc- 
edly  experienced  that  it  is  every  thing ;  but  in  rural  affidrs  it  is  more.  It  b  the  common- 
carrier  of  a  village.  So  soon  as  an  mhabitant  has  expressed  his  intention  of  going  to  town, 
he  becbmes  an  Opportunity,  and  like  a  Chinese,  liable  to  pains  and  penalties  for  leaving 
his  native  place.  FVom  every  quarter  pour  in  letters,  bundles,  and  packa^,  which  an  la 
be  carried  with  care  and  delivered  with  despatch.  No  thanks  for  his  trouble,  if  they  dionld 
reach  their  destination,  and  a  general  liabitity  for  the  uncertain  vahie  of  their  contents  if 
they  should  chance  to  be  lost  So  that  an  Opportunity's  advent  in  town  ought  to  be  an- 
nounced in  this  way:   'Arrived,  Hiram  Doolittle,  from  Ckmnecticut,  with  m'dse  to 
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Legion  and  ('oMPANf:'-  Thai  Opjiiomitut/lidfonty'ffnnfiports,  but  acts  as  General  Agent 
CommiHsions  are  given  him  for  a  return  freiglit.  Hats,  coats,  dresses,  are  mucli  wanted, 
wliich  he  is  expected  to  select  with  taste,  and  to  purchase  cheap.  Even  the  labyrinth  of 
houses  does  not  protect  him  from  the  Argus  eyes  of  liis  consignees.  Tliey  seek  him  out  and 
insist  upon  his  turning  IiimMelf  into  a  United  States'  mail  and  a  Harndejn's  express.  It  is 
not  a  week  since  we  heard  a  consignee's  friend's  friend  request  an  Opportunity  to  carry 
home  a  loaf  of  sugar  to  his  country  correnpondent. 

*  Perhaps,  Friend  Kxick.,  we  are  wounding  your  feelings  all  this  time,  tender  by  reason 
of  many  cou«iiLs  and  conuniwiions ;  but  we  can  assure  you  that  we  have  an  infinite  respect 
for  all  relationship,  and  are  rather  blessed  than  bored  by  the  requisitions  of  our  own  rural 
branches.  We  trust,  however,  that  your  rustic  kith  and  kin  do  not  come  upon  your  house 
in  the  sj)ring,  in  shoals  like  tlie  sliad.  Unhappy  editor,  if  it  be  so ;  for  until  the  day  predic- 
ted by  Alphonse  Karr,  when  connexions  shall  be  cooked  and  cbtdtitea  d*oncle  d  la  Bicha- 
mcl  and  ttles  de  couiin  en  iortue  shall  smoke  lovingly  upon  the  table,  there  is  nothing  for 
you  but  to  submit  to  your  Fates,  or  to  give  up  your  house-keeping.  But  witli  country  cozens, 
those  provincials  who  are  not  bon<»  of  your  bone,  and  who  nevertlieless  at  every  visit  to 
town  call  u|xjn  you  with  an  eager  look  and  covetous  smile,  as  if  to  say,  'Ask  us  to  dinner, 
we  once  invited  you  to  tea,'  tlicre  Is  but  one  method  to  piusue;  the  cut — the  firm,  unwa- 
vering, direct  cut.  Do  not  pretend  not  to  see  them,  or  to  look  fixedly  in  another  direction, 
but  give  them  the  vacant,  absent  stare,  as  if  you  saw  around  them,  and  through  them,  and 
tlie  image  before  you  exf:ited  neither  attention  nor  recollection.  There  are  no  terms  to  be 
kept  with  them.    Their  Shibboleth  is  not  yours. 

'  In  the  '  Absentee,'  a  London  fashionable  lady,  Mrs.  DAZEViLLE,goe8  to  IrelaBd,and  is 
hospitably  received  by  I^dy  Clonbrony,  stays  a  month  at  her  coimtry-house,  and  is  as 
intimate  with  Lady  Clonbrony  and  her  niece  Miss  Nugent,  as  ))ossible ;  and  yet  when 
Lady  Clonbrony  comes  to  London,  never  takes  the  least  notice  of  lier.  At  length,  meet- 
ing at  the  house  of  a  common  friend,  3Irs.  Dazeville  cannot  avoid  recognizing  her,  but 
does  it  in  the  least  civil  manner  possible :  *  Ah,  Lady  Clonbrony  !  Did  not  know  you 
were  in  England  !  How  long  shall  you  stay  in  town  I  Hope  before  you  leave  England 
you  will  give  us  a  day.'  I-ady  Clonbrony  w  so  a'<toni8hed  at  this  ingratitude,  that  she 
remains  silent;  but  Miss  Nl'(;est  answers  quite  coolly,  and  with  a  smile:  *  A  day!  cer- 
tainly, to  you  wlio  gave  us  a  month.'  Miss  Edgk worth  evidently  considers  this  a  capital 
story  ;  and  we  have  no  doubt  tliat  many  stupid  people  who  have  read  it  consider  it  an 
excellent  hit ;  but  we  can  assure  them  that  they  know  notliing  of  the  woods  and  fields.  It 
is  a  gre^t  favor  to  make  p<.^oj>le  in  tlie  comitry  a  visit.  It  relieves  them  from  the  tire- 
some monotony  of  their  rose-bushes  and  cliickens ;  and  by  the  active  exertions  in  planning 
breakfa«>ts  and  dinnt.Ts,  and  making  the  one  ride  through  tlie  valley  last  for  three  after- 
noons, infuses  if  j)ossi])lc  a  eerlaiu  degree  of  mental  activity  into  their  lives,  which  must 
be  far  from  disagreeable  to  tliem.  A  cit  too  Is  in  a  certain  degree  a  lion.  The  oldest  town- 
jokes  are  as  new  in  tlie  country  as  last  year's  ribbons ;  and  the  neighbors  gather  together 
to  view  with  delight  a  face  that  they  have  not  seen  every  Sunday  for  the  last  fifVy-two 
weeks,  and  are  only  too  happy  to  engage  the  Xovelty  at  a  *Tea.*  But  when  they  come 
to  town,  what  can  you  do  with  them  ?  Who  the  devil  wants  to  see  them  t  Your  friends 
care  little  enough  for  you,  still  less  for  your  agricultiual  accjuaintances.  You  cannot  bring 
yourself  to  go  to  Pkale's  Museum,  or  to  see  the  talking-macliine ;  and  tickets  at  the  opera 
are  dear,  unless  yuu  stand  up.    Ah  we  said  before,  you  must  cut  them,  or 

'  If  you  are  a  littlo  nan, 
Not  big  enough  for  that,' 

you  must  try  to  have  them  arrested  as  soon  as  they  arrive,  as  disturbers  of  domestic  peace, 
and  confined  in  the  Tombs  during  the  whole  of  their  intended  stay.  If  the  Legislature  sat  in 
New- York  instead  of  in  a  country  city,  they  would  pass  some  law  similar  to  the  South  Caro- 
lina free-black  law,  (.-onfining  all  rural  visitors,  or  at  least  making  those  liable  to  an  indict- 
ment for  false  pretences,  who  claim  acquaintance  with  the « people  of  the  whiripooL' 
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'  If  it  were  only  for  once,  one  might  ask  all  his  rai$  dea  diamps  to  meet  one  another  at  A  Tea. 
This  might  be  amusing,  if  the  jest  did  not  grow  painfhl  by  repetition.  There  is  no  i«oi|m>- 
city  in  your  dealings  with  such  invitees.  You  will  probably  never  again  reach  their  Si- 
berian settlement,  whereas  they  come  to  town  three  times  a  year !  It  is  not  &ir.  It  it  a 
base  cheat  How  can  they  be  so  ungenerous  and  illiberal  as  to  accuse  you  of  neglect  and 
ingratitude  ibf  not  cultivating  them  when  in  the  city?  They  might  as  well  abase  yoa  fat 
not  having  a  green-house !  This  doctrine  of  ours  is  so  clearly  reasonable,  that  all  peopls 
of  any  breeding  admit  its  truth,  and  act  accordingly.  You  may  stay  a  week  at  a  oounliy- 
seat,  and  need  make  no  acknowledgments  of  any  kind  to  the  owner  thereof  in  his  toiwn- 
house ;  whereas  a  dinner  in  the  city  is  a  debt  of  honor,  which  must  be  paid.  This  it  a 
well  settled  law.  Not  that  your  obligation  is  by  any  means  cancelled.  It  is  not  dead,  but 
dormant  Next  summer  you  will  feel  deep  gratitude  for  the  kindness  you  received  dmii^ 
the  last;  but  no  such  indebtedness  is  payable  in  urbanity.  George  Selwtn  met  in  St 
James-street,  London,  a  man  whom  he  had  known  very  well  in  Bath,  and  passed  steadily  by' 
him  wiUiout  a  look  of  recognition.  His  acquaintance  followed  him,  and  said :  '  Sir,  you 
knew  me  very  well  in  Batii.'  *  Well,  Sir,'  replied  Sklwtn,  *  in  Bath  I  may  possibly  know 
you  again.'    Farewell. 


Another  *  pellet'  from  Julian.  — Not  a  word  is  necessary  by  way  of  introdnetMi 
to  the  ensuing  passages  from  an  epistle  lately  received  from  our  esteemed  friend  and  eoi^ 
respondent  Julian.  Happy  husband  of  a  liappy  wife  and  happier  mother!  Happy  fioher! 
may  his  joy  never  be  less :  *  We  are  in  the  country !    When  you  write  this  way,  lay  •  To 

the  care  of ,  Esq.',  for  we  are  designedly  three  miles  from  post-offices  and  new*- 

boys.  I  have  given  warning  that  if  any  of  the  latter  come  within  my  grounds  with  hii 
FVench  things,  I  will  souse  him  in  the  river,  and  hold  him  there  till  he  shall  be  thoroqghly 
chilled  into  a  dislike  of  these  parts.  You  wfll  readily  imagine  why  we  are  here.  The 
excitements  and  distractions  of  city  life  for  the  last  few  montlis  were  too  much  for  ut,  and 
there  are  some  things  that  can  only  be  enjoyed  apart  from  the  world.  Here,  we  subside 
gradually  and  gracefully  from  that  high  and  tense  delirium  from  which  I  at  least  mwle 
my  aerials,  always  coming  back,  however,  to  young  Julian  ;  who,  by  the  way,  is  anotlnr 
occasion  for  country  life,  as  I  have  great  faith  in  first  impressions,  and  I  wish  his  to  be 
bright  and  beautiful.  Heaven  preserve  him  from  all  darker  coIofb  ;  from  the  doobtt,  the 
glooms,  the  moral  mistiness  of  yova  city  atmosphere !  Let  no  fog  come  between  him  and 
the  bright  sky,  till  he  has  well  discovered  that  there  is  a  heaven  beyond,  where  then  it 
neither  cloud  nor  shadow,  and  up  to  which  not  one  grain  of  all  Uiis  dust  and  filth  of  the 
earth's  whirling  shall  ever  reach.  It  is  quite  enough  tliat  we  are  in  sight  and  hearing  of 
your  great  Babels ;  the  jarring  of  their  daily  strife  and  the  smoke  of  their  tormenta  .  A 
lively  and  dashing  river  rolls  between  us,  going  off  at  a  hand-gallop  among  rooky  id 
over  which  we  see  their  spires  pointing  up  like  electric-rods  to  avert  the  wrath  that  i 
otherwise  descend  upon  Uiem ;  and  mingling  with  the  dash  of  waters,  we  hear  now  and 
then  their  petty  alarms,  their  steamers  and  fire-bells,  and  the  dozen  other  occaaiaai  upon 
which  they  see  fit  to  make  a  great  noise  in  the  worid ;  but  the  travelled  sound  has  a  ootntfi- 
ness  that  is  rather  pleasant  than  otherwise  ;  and  as  a  key-note  to  our  mocking-birdt,  it  it 
quite  worthy  of  the  sweet  south  that  brings  it  up.  Whenever  there  is  any  sodden  ebnllitkm 
that  cannot  be  pared  down  to  the  common  air,  we  are  made  aware  of  it  by  a  cannonadiag 
that  is  doubtless  very  considerable  down  there,  but  for  any  thing  so  ambitiously  meant,  it 
sounds  here  very  miserable ;  a  wretched  attempt  at  notoriety,  of  which  the  most  noticeable 
is  the  smoke  of  their  powder.  And  so  with  all  their  sky-flourisliing  and  rockethig,  which 
we  look  at  as  at  a  falling  star ;  pretty,  no  doubt,  but  not  in  our  way.  Every  moroing  a  raU- 
ruad  train  starts  out,  and  approacliing  wiUiin  a  mile,  disappears  among  the  hills  with  a  digfat 
buzzing  and  squibbing,  like  the  fly  on  the  window ;  and  then  after  it  has  gone,  as  we  fO^^- 
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pose,  there  is  anotlier  t^quib,  very  smart  and  snappish,  and  we  hear  nothing  more  of  it  till 
the  train  comes  down,  frets  a  little  again  as  it  passes  by,  and  goes  on  to  discharge  its  con- 
tents in  tlie  great  city.  To  all  these  things  we  my,  *  Pass  on !'  the  world  is  various,  and 
must  be  amused  ;  but  for  us,  we  respectfully  withdraw.  We  have  had  enough  of  the  in- 
tense ;  we  now  welcome  the  trifling,  appropriating  however  as  much  of  the  serious  as  we 
care  to  admit  in  ova  still  life.  When  tlie  Sabbath  comes  round,  there  are  seven  bells  that 
reach  us,  each  with  its  separate  voice ;  and  these,  with  falling  waters,  and  the  morning 
incense  going  up  from  the  liill-sides,  are  as  much  of  *  mass'  as  we  care  to  have  in  our 
worihip.  But  we  have  a  ready  ear  for  all  sweet  sounds,  and  need  no  glasses  to  appreciate 
the  beautiful.  Sunrise  and  sunset;  the  grouping  of  clouds;  the  blue  haze  that  now  and 
then  lies  on  the  landscape,  all  one  with  my  cigar-smoke ;  and  the  storms  and  lightnings  of 
the  young  summer,  so  npitefully  beautiful ;  all  these,  with  whatever  of  glory  there  may  be 
in  the  still  watches  of  the  night,  find  their  place  in  our  picture-gallery ;  but  we  leave  them 
as  God  made  tliem,  and  add  no  tint  to  their  coloring. 

*  You  are  aware  that  the  sun  rises  as  per  almanac.  This  is  common ;  and  so  common, 
so  much  an  every-day  affair,  that  he  gets  very  little  credit  therefor ;  and  yet,  that  he  will 
rise  with  great  exactness,  aside  from  all  human  calculation,  and  go  on  traversing  the  sky 
with  a  wonderful  regularity  that  nothing  can  stop,  is  a  very  pleasant  fact  toucliing  the  pros- 
pect of  to-morrow ;  and  so  also,  that  every  thing  in  nature  will  be  wrought  with  marvel- 
lous beauty  and  harmonies  of  sound  ;  and  oh !  most  satisfactory  of  all,  there  will  still  be 
an  air  that  properly  inhaled  fills  the  heart  as  well  as  the  lungs.  It  is  from  a  calm  considera- 
tion of  tills  fact,  that  we  have  done  with  the  eagerness  of  pleasure.  No  daily  counting  of 
hours  to  see  tliat  all  have  been  properly  brimmed ;  no  grasping  at  a  dozen  things  at  once ; 
no  draining  of  the  very  dregs,  lest  that  may  be  the  last  bottle,  and  we  die  to-morrow.  But 
thankfld  as  we  are  for  to-morrow,  and  especially  grateful  for  to-day,  we  do  n't  care  for 
noon-marks.  We  have  kept  no  count  lately,  and  fer  aught  we  know.  Time  may  have 
stopped,  but  probably  not.  He  is  doubtless  somewhere  about,  but  we  take  no  particular 
notice.  Our  watches  have  run  down,  and  we  care  not  to  wind  them  again.  The  hours, 
if  there  are  any,  are  all  golden,  and  we  have  no  occasion  to  note  the  passage  one  to  the 
other ;  or  if  we  start  them,  just  to  see  the  motion,  they  run  on  diamonds  of  the  purest  water ; 
but  mostly,  wliether  it  be  mom,  or  mid-day,  or  the  starry  night,  Sabbath  or  week-day,  it  is 
all  one— all  beautiful.  Does  it  rain  ?  It  is  quite  proper.  The  earth  needs  it,  no  doubt, 
and  it  will  look  the  more  gratefUl  therefor.  Does  it  shine !  Why  then  the  birds  will  sing, 
and  if  they  will  come  a  little  nearer,  we  will  teach  them  that  charming  air  from  the  last 
opera.  Does  a  new  star  come  out  in  fieaven,  or  an  old  one  disappear !  The  one  will  be 
an  added  glory,  and  the  other  not  much  missed  ;  but  they  will  little  concern  our  astronomy. 
Expect  no  more  rhapsodies,  my  fnend,  unless  it  be  upon  the  wonderful  ease  with  which 
every  thing  can  be  done  without  them.  That  we  find  all  things  pleasant,  is  the  extent  of 
our  poetry.  It  is  pleasant  to  wake ;  it  is  pleasant  to  sleep ;  it  is  pleasant  to  wake  and  sleep 
again ;  pleasant  to  watch  the  opening  lid,  and  pleasant  the  smile  that  follows  it;  pleasant 
are  kind  words  and  tones,  the  touch  of  hands,  and  the  touch  of  lips ;  the  breath  of  flowers 
and  those  that  love  them ;  pleasant  are  tlie  thousand  infinitesimals,  like  the  motes  of  the 
sun-beam,  not  less  bright  because  of  their  minuteness ;  and  pleasant  the  thought  that  suffi- 
cient as  this  heaven  may  be,  there  is  another  one  above.  And  doubtless  it  is  pleasant  to 
breathe  as  usual,  and  feel  the  heart  send  round  its  currents  with  a  touch  of  joy;  but  oh, 
pleasanter  than  all,  to  have  no  sigh  or  throb,  to  remind  you  that  that  breath  must  one  day 
stop,  and  that  warm  blood  turn  cold.  Oh !  in  the  '  time'  that  is  set  f^Mirt  *  for  all  things,' 
may  heaven  look  kindly  on  and  count  these  trifling  hours ! 

'  Shall  we  ever  leave  this  charming  retreat !  Certainly  not,  while  these  things  hist ;  bat 
it  is  not  unpossible  that  we  may  return  with  the  cold  weather.  Meanwhile,  I  have  made  a 
chalk-mark  about  tlie  grounds,  and  as  yet  nothing  with  a  bite  or  sting  has  passed  over  it 
Mrs.  Julian,  as  she  now  insists  upon  being  called,  has  become  highly  contemplative ;  and 
if  I  did  not  know  that  she  was  never  so  happy  before,  T  should  think  her  sonH*times  a  little 
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taul ;  she  is  ro  qiiiet,  80  demure,  and  so  eternally  bewitched  with  diat  boy !  Why  Sir,  ihe 
will  Kit  fur  half  a  day  over  the  fellow,  amiiMing  herself  and  him  with  I  know  not  wfatt 
varieties  and  wondera  of  invention;  with  hdlabies  and  ditties  and  homOMipathiei  of  hn- 
guage ;  and  if  he  condescend  to  tdeep  for  a  few  moments,  how  divinely  still  nnat  ereiy 
thing  l>c !  Wliat  infinite  care  is  there  in  puining  the  screen ;  what.fortificmtionB  an  boih 
round  about  Mm ;  and  what  a  world  of  protection  in  every  movement !  And  then,  when 
all  is  complete,  she  must  still  sit  there,  with  tliat  stranga  upward  look  which  she  las  sr- 
quired  lately,  seeming  to  reach  quite  beyond  the  stars.  She  is  a  strange  woman !  Yerte^ 
day,  having  dined  rather  late.  I  happened  to  forget  myself  for  a' few  momenta  on  the  kxmgp ; 
and  on  waking,  1  found  her  kneeling  before  me,  and  looking  up  in  my  &oa  with  an  expm* 
sion  tliat  to  me  is  peculiarly  embarrassing ;  not  the  quick,  joyous  look,  ibUowed  as  qnirkly 
by  the  toucli  of  li}M ;  not  that,  but  something  quite  indescribable.  Perhaps  I  am  not  ss 
considemte  as  I  onglit  to  be  on  such  occasions,  for  doubtless  she  knows  what  she  woold  be 
at,  but  I  confess  I  do  not.  Indeed,  she  is  constantly  bringing  out  new  points  and  flouridies, 
which  to  me  are  all  vowels  of  the  Hebrew  ;  no  doubt  very  sweet  and  musical,  and  eet- 
tainly  very  ne(*essary  to  the  8cnf>e  of  the  reading,  but  they  are  past  all  finding  out.  When 
she  dazzles  me  with  these  brillianti>,  I  sometimes  re]:dy  in  the  Tartar,  and  so  we  aieqnittL 
'  Young  Julian  developes  slowly.  He  has  smiled  once  or  twice,  but  in  a  manner  so 
precocious,  that  it  would  be  alarming,  if  he  were  at  all  delicate.  Fortunately  he  it  not 
His  utterance  as  yet  is  quite  unintelligible,  though  no  doubt  he  has  his  meaning.  To  JEn. 
Julian  it  is  all  poetry.  *  Poeta  nascitur^  may  be  quite  true,  but  if  he  rhymes,  which  ii 
quite  possible  to  her  ear,  I  am  conntrained  to  tlunk  that  it  is  entiiely  accidentaL  I  hope, 
at  least,  that  he  is  not  so  viciously  gilled.  •  •  •  Havk  I  told  you  that  she  reftnes  a  ninst, 
and  that  too  pretty  sharply  ?  Well,  that  is  not  ell;  I  can  hardly  touch  the  boymyielC 
She  VA  vo  afmid  I  shall  crush  it !  My  ra))tures,  she  sap,  are  not  becoming ;  she  even  Mjn 
tliat  I '  frighten  the  child !'  Dut  she  is  the  strangest  of  women !  Last  night,  h^ipenii^  to 
wake  some  time  in  tlio  ^rnall  houra,  I  heard  a  slight  noise  in  the  room,  and  emeiging  froB 
a  dream,  in  which  I  nMueinl>ered  to  have  heard  a  good  deal  of  crying  and  hushing,  I  Uk 
tened  intently  for  some  moments,  but  could  n*t  for  my  life  guess  what  it  could  be.  There 
was  nothing  moving  in  the  room,  and  the  sound  appeared  to  arise  fiom  some  alow  and  mi- 
form  movement,  so  that  it  could  n't  be  the  wind  on  the  shutters ;  and  if  the  moddng-budi 
had  been  sulFiciently  awake  to  swing,  as  they  sometimes  do,  they  would  certainly  hafs 
dropped  a  word  or  two,  for  they  are  great  talkera.  Now  I  often  hear  bells,  firB-aniM,aid 
cxr.lamations,  and  very  often  hear  my  name  called,  and  questions  asked,  to  which  I  reply 
hi  due  form,  all  which  1  Arnmo  at  the  time  to  be  imaginary ;  but  this  sound,  though  it  sofiaril 
to  be  familiar,  I  could  n*t  make  out.  I  was  so  drowsy,  however,  that  I  )ubd  half  a  aiiDd 
to  consider  it  a  dream  ;  but  then  what  if  any  tiling  should  happen  !  I  should  be  **T*nnpiM*- 
Rising,  therefore,  very  carefully,  not  to  disturb  Mrs.  J..  I  discovered  by  the  shaded  lig^ 
on  the  tal)le  that  she  wa<«  (]uite  sound  asleep;  but  what  was  wonderftii,  her  right  aim,  oat- 
side  the  lied,  was  moving  up  and  dowii  witli  the  regularity  of  a  pendulum!  What  Ae 
deuce  was  all  that  ?  Well,  Sir,  I  bent  over  breathlessly,  and  found  she  was  polliiv  at  a 
string  !  And  what,  O  Editor  !  who  ought  to  know  every  thmg,  what  do  you  think  ibe 
was  pulling  \  Why,  Sir,  she  was  pulling  at  >'oong  Julian's  cmdle.  She  was  lockiiv  As 
baby  in  her  sleep !    Oh!' 

Apropos  of  *  the  baliy' :  an  agreeable  correspondent,  from  whom  we  shall  be  happfto  hev 
<  frequently  if  not  oftener,'  intimates  to  us  that  our  friend  Juuan,  when  the  'laetifenMi 
animalcule'  whose  advent  into  this  breathmg  world  he  httely  described  in  nwh  gknring 
terms,  shall  have  reached  a  more  mature  babyhood,  may  find  occasion  to  'cbaqge  the  pi^ 
temal  note  ;'  and  he  (Mtes  for  us  the  following  passage,  from  an  essay  by  a  ■'^wifftMup  ooo- 
tributor  to  the  Kmckerdockkr,  '  in  justification  of  his  fears:* 


*  In  my  bochcUir  viBit»tion«  to  my  married  fricndu,  I  have  oftes  chscklsd  over  the  I . 

contending  with  love,  which  dietingiiiBhcs  the  TouNO  fathbb.    Id  tbs  pride  of  Us  heartt  psrkepi» 
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wheu  bill  little  man  Iioh  first  given  r  videuce  of  that  degree  of  mental  exertion  called  '  taking  notice,'  be 
clajips  the  crowing  baby  in  biji  arms ;  be  rests  its  lily  feet  upon  his  knees ;  be  endures  with  phikwo- 
phic  patience  all  the  '  gouging,'  and  pulling,  and  kicking,  with  which  the  young  hero  nay  Umtity  hit 
triumph ;  and  while  the  young  mother  stands  by,  her  eyes  beaming  with  mingled  loYe  and  pride,  he 
becomes  warmer  in  his  romps;  makes  faces,  as  the  nerveless  fingers  of  the  little  one  seek,  with  more 
earnestness,  bis  eyes,  or  pull  with  a  greater  effort  at  bis  Km  ;  and  amid  screams  of  laughter,  he  ehasea 
the  flying  hours,  until  at  length  a  *pale  cast  of  thought'  fliu  over  the  baby's  face,  like  a  ctoud  ia  a 
summer  sky.  This  is  the  signal  for  immediate  seriousness.  The  fktber  grows  grave— then  flight- 
ened.  He  raises  him  gently  from  his  lap,  and  with  a  single  exclamation  or  *Take  him  mother!'  con- 
signs the  precieus  charge  to  her  arms,  and  dariing  a  hasty  glance  at  his  *  pasts'  he  walks  in  ailenco 
from  the  room.  Nor  do  wo  bachelor's  always  escape  with  impunity.  Anxious  to  win  a  smUe  from 
some  fond  mother,  more  than  one  of  us  may  have  dared  to  approach,  with  a  kiss,  the  hallowed  lips  of 
her  darling.  But  mark  the  quick  wing  of  vengeance!  Darting  from  its  lurking  place  In  the  mouth, 
out  flies  the  little  doubled  fixt,  and  slams  a  woll-beslabbered  biscuit  into  the  face  of  the  intruder.  He 
rccoil«,  with  bis.  *  reeking  honors  fresh  upon  him,'  and  the  little  squab  coos  in  triumph  at  his  foilvre.' 


.  National  Academy  of  Design.  —  Tli©  growing  intercRt  felt  in  relation  to  ilie  Fine  Arte 
in  tliis  country,  and  the  influence  which  the  National  Acadim y  of  Design  liaii  liad  in  pro- 
ducing that  in te rent,  make  it  imperative  upon  ub  to  notice  tlie  pictures  which  are  annually 
sent  to  tliis  exhihition.  In  pawing  through  the  Academy  witli  tliis  object  in  view,  we  have 
been  at  tiome  loss  to  know  where  to  begin.  Finding  however  by  chaDce  at  the  end  of 
the  catalogue  an  alphalM-ticol  arrangement  of  the  cxhibitora'  names,  we  have  adopted  this 
as  tlie  best  mpth(Kl  of  laying  the  merits  of  tlie  several  pictures  before  our  readers.  We 
therefore  begin  with : 

v.  G.  Audubon,  A.  —  Mr.  Audubon  exhibits  four  pictures  tliis  season :  of  tliese,  No.  183, 
'  Grove  of  Palm-trees'  in  the  Island  of  Cuba,  we  prefer.  This  picture  appears  to  be  a 
faitliful  representation  of  tikC  Mcene,  and  is  handled  with  a  free  and  firm  pencil.  The  trees 
are  perhaps  a  little  too  literally  rcprest>nted,  to  be  agreeable  to  the  eye,  consisting  as  they 
do  of  Ko  many  equally  Ht  might  and  unpicturesque  lines.  No.  237,  *  Moon-light  Squall 
coming  up,*  is  a  plcasincf  n'presentation  of  one  of  Nature's  poetical  moments.  The  light  is 
clear  and  silvery,  and  the  water  tram»iiarent  and  trutliful.  Tlie  whole  scene  is  interesting, 
and  there  Ls  but  little  to  find  fault  willi ;  although  perhaps  parts  would  admit  of  more 
warmth  of  color. 

J.  D.  Blondell  has  six  pictures,  the  majority  portraits.  No.  80,  •  Portrait  of  a  Lady/ 
half-length,  is  a  pleasing  picture;  warm  in  color  and  carefully  painted,  and  gives  evidence 
of  rising  talent.  Tiie  head  L-i  perhaps  slightly  deficient  hi  careful  drawing ;  but  few  anistB 
are  competent  to  paint  a  lady's  portrait ;  and  tliis  gentleman  should  not  feel  discouraged, 
though  his  work  Ik'  found  slightly  deficient  in  that  grace  wliich  is  so  difficult  of  attainment. 

Boddington,  (London,)  exhibits  three  landscapes,  all  in  a  style  peculiarly  belonging  to 
tlie  English  school.  Tlicy  possess  great  cliarms ;  facility  of  execution,  and  delicacy  of 
liandling. 

BoNFiELD.  —  No.  ir>8  is  perliaps  tlie  best  of  his  productions.  If  it  were  not  for  the  pinky 
hue  of  the  sky,  this  would  indeed  be  a  charmuig  picture. 

F.  Baylk. —No.  25;  *  Picture-Dealer.*  A  deep-toned,  carefully-painted  picture,  and 
evincing  inurh  promise  in  so  young  an  artist.  We  are  glad  to  perceive  that  it  is  purchased 
by  the  American  An-rnion. 

G.  L.  Brown.  —  No.  400 ;  *  View  of  the  Tiber.'  Too  much  of  an  imitation  of  old  pic- 
tures. In  seeking  this  quality,  the  artist  has  lost  sight  of  tlie  truth  and  fresluieaB  of  nature. 

(-iiAPMAN,  N.  A.  —  Mr.  Chapman  presents  nine  pictures  tliis  season,  and  all  in  hie  uniai 
brilliant  style.  No.  1 16, '  Feasant  Girl  of  Ailiano,'  is  exceedingly  rich  in  color,  and  forcible 
in  eflect :  a  few  cool  tmts  about  the  head-dress  would  give  perliaps  still  greater  value  to 
the  warm  tones.  No.  189,  '  Hebrew  Women,*  is  this  artist's  gem  of  tlie  year.  Well  com- 
posed, pleasing  in  color,  and  carefully  fuiished,  it  exiwesses  tlie  occurrence  with  fidelity 
and  tnith.  No.  204,  *  Boy  in  Indian  Costume,*  is  an  attractive  picture ;  but  No.  213,  *  On 
the  Fence,*  is  more  to  our  liking.    The  story  is  well  told ;  tlie  city  beau  is  carefully  and 
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truly  represented  ;  and  tlie  dogn  are  admirable.  No.  263,  portrait  of  Doctor  Akdemmoji. 
the  fatlier  of  wuod-engraving  in  tliis  country,  is  capital.  No.  266, '  Lazy  Fisherman,'  n^ 
lAzineea  penfonified.  No.  311,  *  Sketch  from  Nature,*  in  water-colors,  in  an  exemptliica- 
tion  of  this  gentleman's  versatility  of  talent. 

J.  G.  Clonnet,  a.,  ha^  two  pictures  in  the  exhibition,  Noe.  7  and  160.  No.  7,  'The 
New- Year's  ( 'all,'  is  decidedly  the  best.  The  negro  is  well  painted.  Mr.  Clonkbt's  worb 
generally  evince  great  ol)«ervation  of  nature  in  this  clam  of  subjects. 

T.  Coi.K,  N.  A.  —  Mr.  Colk  exhibits  but  one  picture,  and  that  compaiatively  a  Huail  one 
It  possessest  however  many  of  the  admirable  characteristics  of  his  works,  particularly  his 
early  ones.  It  would  bt;  difieult  to  find  a  middle-ground  and  distance  siirpaeidng  thoeie  of 
this  picture. 

T.  Crawford,  (Rome.)  —  Mr.  (.'raw ford  gives  ils  two  full-length  Btatues,  in  which  the 
chanu  of  tlie  nuirhU'  is  stmiiLdy  appjirent.  Mr.  Crawford,  we  grieve  to  ifay,  in  evidently 
too  iini)atient  in  the  finisli  of  his  works  to  produce  that  correctness  which  is  eitHential  tu  t 
high  efli)rt  of  art. 

J.  F.  Cropsey.  —  No.  C)A, "  View  in  Orange  Comity,'  is  a  careful  representation  of  natorr, 
and  has  the  ajipearance  to  our  eyes  of  having  been  painted  on  the  spot;  a  practice  veiy 
rarely  to  be  found  in  young  artists.  A  continuance  in  this  couive  will  place  this  artirt  in  t 
prominent  position  as  a  landxcnp(*-}iainter.  The  sky  is  faulty  in  color,  being  too  purple  to 
meet  our  views  of  naturt> ;  and  there  is  a  lack  of  delicacy  in  the  more  receding  pnrtiaos 
of  the  work.     But  the  fore-ground  is  carefully  {tainted,  and  full  of  truth. 

C-i'MMiN'us,  N.  A.  —  Mr.  Cummi.vgs  has  but  one  picture.  It  pottoe^sies  however  the  careful 
finish,  gentlemanly  clianicter,  and  general  truthfulness,  so  cliaracteriMtic  of  tliis  fin<i  artist. 

T.  CuMMiNGH,  Jr.,  a  young  artist.  No.  119,  *The  Ball,'  is  his  best  work.  In  tbv 
attempting  a  subject  of  great  di(li<;ulty  of  execution,  he  evinces  promise  of  ftiture  ability. 
The  picture  has  many  pUML-^ini,'  i)oints,  marked  however  with  some  errors,  wliich  time  and 
practice,  let  wa  hop*',  will  corn-ct. 

C-.  Curtis.  —  31r.  Curtis  ]\f\.<  two  pictures  in  the  exhibition, and  both  of  merit.  Na  196 
is  among  the  Inrst  lipads  hi  the  collection. 

J.  W.  DoDGK,  A. —  'Miniature  Portraits.'  Those  of  IIe.nry  Clay  and  Gen.  Jackiox 
are  the  moj^t  pnuniiieni.  Tiur  likrnt.'';st's  are  good,  and  the  pictures  carefully  fininhed;  ■ 
merit  in  works  of  this  characu»r  frejpii'ntly  unattended  to.  There  is,  however,  a  ^'aiilof 
dignity  sometimes  to  be  found  in  3Ir.  DoD<iE*s  portraits,  which  we  could  wish  to  see  reme- 
died :  it  would  give  an  elevation  to  his  ])aintings  which  they  at  present  lack. 

Paitl  I'.  Duuc;  AN.  —  'John  the  Ikiptist' is  a  mcnlel  in  plaster,  which  displays  greater 
knowledge  of  anaU)my  than  we  are  in  the  habit  of  finding  in  the  works  of  even  older 
artists.  In  this  res]K'ct  it  {lossenses  great  merit  We  luiderstand  it  is  his  firtt  efibn  in 
moilelling.     As  sucli.  it  is  truly  a  work  of  the  highest  promise. 

DiRA.Nj),  N.  A.  — Mr.  DrRAND  luu*  contributed  largely  to  the  present  exhibition,  in  every 
sense  of  tlie  word.  His  most  prominent  production  is  No.  36,  *  The  Solitary  Oak.'  Foran 
cxhibitioii-piiture,  ))erhaps  it  is  not  so  striking  as  some  of  his  previous  works;  yet  it  vrill 
bear  examination  better.  Without  any  efFirt  at  warmth  of  color,  it  has  tliat  glow  of  sm- 
light  whirit  it  is  so  difTlcult  to  express.  A  vet  /ran  tree,  standing  alone  upon  a  gentle  emi* 
nenee,  .stretching  forth  its  giant  anns,  that  have  withstOiHl  tlie  storms  of  centuries,  is  truly 
a  nol>le  subject  for  an  artist  of  Mr.  Di'rand'.s  reputation ;  and  most  truly  has  he  depicted 
it.  The  distance  Is  lK?autiful,  and  the  introduction  of  cattle  seeking  their  evening  shelter 
gives  an  interest  .<«'ldom  to  be  found  in  works  of  this  class.  Should  we  attempt  lo  find  a 
fault,  it  would  be  th(>  want  of  a  little  more  warmth  and  cleAmei>s  in  the  dark  parts  of  the 
fore-gn>und.  No.  IIM,  another  charming  landsca|>e  ;  true  to  nature,  of  a  silvery  tone,  and 
most  extpiisite  sweetness  of  color  and  delicacy  of  touch.  Nos.  181  and  258  are  twocarrfol 
studies  from  nature,  wherein  s{>ecial  care  lias  been  given  lo  the  trunks  of  trees,  a  feature 
in  landsc;i|K'-paintinir  ujion  whicli  sutlicient  attt>nti(m  is  rarely  bestowed.  No.  244,  *  Emi- 
gmnt  Family,'  is  full  of  interest.     The  travelling  family  arc  encamfied  under  the  shade  of 
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the  trees,  and  the  kettle  hung  over  the  fire  shows  that  they  are  eviilently  preparing  to  re- 
fresh themselves  for  farther  toil  and  journeying.  The  foliage  of  tlie  trees  is  elaborately 
executed  ;  the  distance  is  well  preserved ;  and  the  whole  possesses  great  truth  to  nature ; 
perhaps  however,  like  all '  ffreeii'  pictures,  it  is  less  attractive  in  an  exhibition  than  works 
of  a  warmer  color.  No.  163,  *  Portrait  of  a  Gentleman,*  has  great  force,  and  shows  the 
artist's  versatility  of  genius. 

F.  W.  Edmonds,  N.  A.  —  No.  105,  *  Beggar's  Petition,*  is  a  spirited  and  fiuthftil  represen- 
tation of  tlie  cold  indifference  to  the  wants  of  others,  displayed  in  the  miser's  disposition. 
The  figures  are  of  life-size,  and  well  drawn.  The  female  supplicating  in  behalf  of  the 
distrefised,  is  graceful  in  attitude,  and  admirably  contrasted  with  the  hoarding  miser. 
No.  205,  *  The  Image  Pedler,'  is  an  efiurt  of  a  liigher  order ;  for  the  artist  lias  attempted, 
and  successfully  too,  to  elevate  the  class  of  works  to  which  it  belongs.  In  short,  he  has 
invested  a  humble  subject  with  a  moral  dignity,  which  we  hope  our  younger  artists, 
who  paint  in  this  department,  will  not  lose  sight  of.  An  independent  fiumer  has  his 
family  around  him,  apparently  immediately  after  dinner,  and  a  strolling  pedler  ai^peais 
among  them,  to  dispose  of  liis  wares ;  and  tliis  gives  interest  to  the  whole  group.  The 
grandmother  drops  her  peeling-knife,  and  the  mother  takes  her  infant  firom  the  cradle, 
to  gaze  at  the  sights  in  the  pedler's  basket  The  husband,  who  has  been  reading  In 
the  cool  breeze  of  the  window,  turns  to  participate  in  the  sport;  while  the  grand- 
father takes  a  bust  of  Washington,  places  it  on  the  table,  and  commences  an  earnest 
elucidation  of  the  character  of  the  *  Father  of  his  Country*  to  the  little  children  around 
him.  All  the  figures  are  intelligent,  and  tlie  whole  scene  conveys  to  the  mind  a  happy 
family.  In  color,  liprht  and  shade,  and  composition,  it  is  masterly ;  and  we  see  in  it  that 
minuteness  of  detail  and  careful  finish  are  not  incompatible  with  a  broad  and  luminous 
eflect. 

C.  L.  Elliott  has  five  portraits  in  the  exhibition.  His  *  Full-length  of  Gov.  SrwARD' 
is  a  prominent  one,  although  not  his  most  agreeable  picture.  No.  61  is  we  think  the  best, 
and  is  a  well -managed  portrait,  both  in  drawing  and  color. 

G.  W.  Flago,  II.  —  No.  63, '  Ilalf-length  of  a  Lady,*  has  considerable  merit  It  is  richand 
mellow  in  color,  and  better  we  think  than  many  of  Mr.  Flagg's  recent  works.  No.  208, 
'  Tlie  Widow,*  is  a  popular  picture ;  pleasing  in  exjnression,  and  possessing  more  refine- 
ment of  character  than  is  observable  in  many  of  his  other  portraits.  No.  108^  '  Bianca  Vis- 
conti,'  we  do  not  admire. 

G.  Freeman.  —  Miniature  portraits,  generally  large,  and  highly  finished.  This  gentle- 
man lias  lately  arrived  from  Euro^ie,  and  is  we  believe  a  popular  artist ;  yet  we  do  not  like 
liis  productionK. 

J.  Frothinoiiam,  N.  a.  —  Nos.  3i  and  35:  portraits  exhibiting  Mr.  Faothingiiam's 
iu>ual  bold  and  free  style  in  this  department  of  art ;  remarkably  fine  likenesses;  true  in  color, 
and  of  pleasing  general  eflect 

II.  P.  Gray,  N.  A.  — Mr.  Gray  exhibits  a  number  of  his  works  this  season.  He  seems 
to  us  to  sacrifice  every  thing  to  color ;  and  his  color  is  not  such  as  is  generally  seen  in  na- 
ture, but  rather  what  he  has  seen  in  pictures.  This  we  think  a  mistake,  and  one  which 
we  must  be  permitted  to  hope  he  will  rectify.  In  the  pictures  which  he  formerly  painted,  a 
much  closer  attention  to  nature  is  obser\*able.  Mr.  Gray  has  all  the  feeling  of  an  artist, 
witli  no  ordinary  talent ;  and  we  regret  to  find  that  he  wanden  from  the  direct  path.  We 
were  among  the  first,  if  not  the  very  first,  to  call  public  attention  to  his  merits,  and  it  is 
with  reluctance  that  we  perform  tlie  duty  involved  in  these  animadversions.  'Comparisons,' 
Dogberry  tells  us,  *  are  odorous ;'  we  cannot  help  remarking,  however,  that  Mr.  Gkat's 
old  fellow-student,  Huntington,  is  (Umga  nUervatto)  in  the  advance.  We  prefer,  of  our 
artist's  present  efibrts,  the  picture  of '  His  Wife.*  It  has  a  pleasing  eflect,  and  is  more  fin- 
ished than  usual,  and  more  natural  in  tone  than  his  '  Magdalen.* 

J.  T.  Harris,  A.,  has  two  pictures,  and  both  portraits.    No.  19  is  tlie  best    It  exhifaita 


a  broad,  free  touch,  sjisA  i.'orrect  tJmwifig^  ftjid  b  ivUtunl  lui  Rctt^ll^nl  lycmsM-  llai  «ff 
nevc^r  Iwik  at  3Ir.  IlAKitii'  woricAi  Hithoui  beinpf  Jmpivjwed  vvlih  the  lde»  thai  |jii*7  »v  »« 
|]iiiti)ic*il,  Tbuy  steffii  lo  i»j  t»  bcirrow  aii  urtistir^l  «iEjin*i*ion^  »»  if  ilii*y  iAfitir»  if*  m  t^filiil 
timte  for  'gbiins!  and  (Oaing  iip.'    Oilier wim?,  they  are  aboVA  t)i«  mniiiiinj^''  mn  uf  t^^'***'*' 

G.  P*  A,  IIEA1.V,  II^  — Mr*  fiEAi.v  i»  n  residffiit  tiC  lVl«>  bet  nw*  Awirriimiu      He  •  a 
fsivnntfl  nil  rlie  French  court,  and  baa  by  rluw  nwanw  an  fwimlaiian  tr>  w  Jii#'Ii  Ui*  Mcirlut  f 
rally  do  not  entiJJe  liun.     We  are  bmiuiJ  in  jii»ticc  u>  tay  of  liin  firc«ic'til  cflbn^,  tiowtevti',  ti 
it  wfyi  *xc(?eUijit4y  fiiie»  piutur^.    ll  is  Mdly  b«*1  miwU-'riy  rsecuied ;  fixr^Hf  «im«nt«  k 
ewtly  nciliircil,  atiij  wdi  eijiteniiBd.      Th<5pe  is  Um>  alwwjt  it  m  iWiltJiii fmitt  sli  llw  f 
iif  tbe  proleiAiun,  ffiich  a^  a  n^d  cluui-,  visUei  4?»Uar.  antl  Auiuuifie  balik-grntUidr  i 
jiatrliiutlftfly  rf<  uramendl  t(j^  the  ottentiuii  of  ywiiii^  tMtbilJi. 

TiiriMvi  IitCK>^,  A.,  ban  vighi  picrtun'M  in  tlm  eciH^di^ifi,  biil  iwaw,  i-Tw^^itjn^  kit  | 
wliU'Ji  iM^jnal  hiM  foiT«L-T  pTodinction#.     Nu.  *^*4,  *  Tb**  Mothttr**  GmvT!-/  I»  ^q  i 
Knbjf^nt,  n^riii  ifbonld  not  bt^  ALUj-'tiipuitH  mdi«i9«  tlii*  ftrtijii  im  abliA  tt^  tr^nt  it  wtcli  eniim  i 
luUHy,    'riiere  a^re  gt«>d  [mmta  abottt  ir»  bm  titnu'  jiuflkii'nlly  ittlwuiuve  uj  wiMT«tit  ^^mnkay 
lur  fHitici*. 

LstiUAM,  N.  A.,  w  iMtial  ban  ti  An^  odlletaion  of  itfistale  (lanAltj,  aQ  iMi<*II«n:il  Ihr  llicif 
('Hjcftil  tlniwiriR,  lutly-like  exprflwkin*  aiul  hlgb  fijiinb*  TUk  dmjiwry  fin4  nuct^namtd 
Mt.  iNGitAnV  poriniJtf  iLTp  iU^vnyi»  wandcrftilly  r^inctiii  nnturc;  one!  iUIj  Hrr»Uy  ittilMaaa 
ibfi  vnliir  iif  pc^rtmtlA  of  ibh  den^nptlurt ;  fur  mkh  fNtm  L)ii*innt<nL  xji*  Ukfrrif^mmmt  ilirf  fffl 
alwuya  bj  v»brnhln  am  fii<iiiir»««.  ITis  mn\f  i^nrtm-it,  No,  113.  r^f  T.  S,  Crr.vtJWUnaa,  ]Sbi|«fe 
fi  iiu>t  mbiiimbk'  llki^iic-sti*  iw  wfij  m  a  hijtcliSy'W'nniislfct  (wiaI  *«m»irf|p|4iiiti»«if  i^ict^uc  fhu 
2^^,  *  PfirtJttit  [if  A  f43i.r1y,*  Willi  It  fkn.  iu  bi'ir  hiiti«T.  in  r«iif  ^vimC^'  ittti<rric  Uij»  fciiuie  t 
Thf^rc  is  ft  iiwo»?ti^eRi  m«I  mairsEy  in  tbe  enpffwiiein,  iml  only  In  ibu  ennriteiuiiic^  bus  isil 
wliol*?  fiifuiru',  v^bif^b  makrtrs  it  |*t'*:»barly  iiLtrwfttvwH 

II,  In«ak,  N.  a.  — Nix  fiie,  *  Portmit  Df  tin?  Ule  Bhbf>|*  MoflUK*  of  Vin-inin/  ta  ll»i 
niimiittn  of  nil  wito  bfbtjid  it.  In  *.^br  it  tnrpai^>  any  »hJn*j  of  Air,  InwasV  w»*  liAfvii 
in  mnny  a  day,  ChAT  ajid  luiniriKtiM.  wiih  ftr*^m  Un^mUU  (if  lii;bt,  ft*iil  ft  iiillii^ 
pff*!riU>iu  Wf  oftfiitfae  mean  tbu  in  af'ply  t'*  tine  tifatl.  Tb'*  Unud  and  fun  nCiht  c 
aiv  fM>t,  in  our  jndgiuent,  tuy  vctfU  dmif.  Nt>.  1  (W,  *  t  Ady  >*iiJt  tt  Miwk/  mm  do  uei  f 
like  I  yet  h  i»  remarkable  fbt  beiti^f  fnnr^hnrienfH]  in  ev«ry  part,  luifl  |tmwiwm 
ebo^ii  tif  tight  anil  RbndpWi  mid  piHiiU'iinil  ^Hhx  vibb  b  nrv>  tU**  rh*twiietMUm  nf  naw^ 
iH^  imirih  Nn,  3M,  a  T^nd^rii|iLs  dlbiMi^b  nmn\\,  h  thlkskitlf  bamtlrd^  nml  *wmAi^ 
m*  with  grcM  npamc-te  cltmI  nccnraey.  In  elli>rt  jl  (»  taimcUit'.iunl  in  i-^jlnr  plrajdny,  IW 
figure  in  Uic  furc^grtiund  eipuLlbi  tn  «ftfu  mid  tittniuotncMM  fif  fiiiii'ii  thm  manQtf;;  of  WxifrrBb* 
aiA-vii. 

N,  Jocu-¥K.  —  No.  37.  •  Porirmlt  of  Pioffjwor  ^iLi^mAH,*  n  fnitlifid  tikmiisM,  ami  nm- 
fiilly-jjninn^d  i»onr»|t.  nf  a  diNtiiijjUtoW  ind jviduat.     No.  S,  *  pfTitmit  f»f  «i  rriiild.*  19 1 
finif  bfHl  pi<?tun?  by  ihk  artbt ;  rdt-af  jwul  pt-ariy  in  rMjtsf  puitl  tufiintiV  iti  fiT|irr.«»iimi. 

Ahviima  Joubb,  — No.301,  an  **T*|fnivfnic  f^mi  >Iotr?rp*«  pjcinrt'  of  *  >'«jncilMf /  li 
Ani'^riiiyk  Art-llniont  i"  'f^ne  tif  (In?  lArgt:»r  liini*ifitjifra,% ii»(p<  ¥.vvr  ptilAUUt^i  in  iJi|»  < 
tittrl  a  wt^fk  i)f  lilglt  (inler.    IIiim  Hiybjof  en^fravinj^  tin*  ber^loliin*  n-tvivml  sfiljitip  c 
ageifwrit*  that  mnil  tbF»  An-nnion  snaru^tl  it,  no  onu  t-iiifpt  Mr-  Ib/ftAwti  hodi 
diufd  U*  nttemi'iit  it*    ThiP  eff<jrf  rjf  Mr.  JniiB!^  do««  blni  ijnrat  oT*-ib'l 

M.  LivmisSTON,  A.,  him  iwfVpraJ  works  in  lije  «xltiWrion,  hm  w**  i-unatn  mak  U«Mn 
ojAuijif  Itii*  bighi^r  cJti«<ft  of  l>utdMi^[iKn,  Tbfy^  tueik  the  poetry  of  liiiii^iapa*j«iBtilif  ^  li« 
jMi  anirU**iiT  |«ri«1tjplic™i»!,  ttiey  of*  Vi?nr  cood. 

1^.  O.  MAfLCiTAirr%  A<  — Ail  [vyrimitut  but  tumt*  n(  his^Si  mrril.  Jllf.  M^RCiiAjrrl**  |M^ 
MKverJTig  lirttKt,  wbo  fininti  gondl  !ik<?newK^  luul  piji*iMin^  iHrtmrfx;  nml  m>^  faft  »  il:iiiirtl^ 
pfipillar  wJTb  tbfwe  wbo  ^impluy  btiu. 

Jonw  MKOAftiv  Iwwtwo  r^inmii**  and  tJMne  fi*f  Kwrr«i»»ir»ie  t*ii»  fcirmrr  Wntk».  Tl^  «» 
cMji-fidSy  j^xinlni.  wiiliom  nn  t^fftxn  hI  Mtiy  ifiiiijf  Ih^yond  tfw  •nbjfot  b^f«#fvilHt  aniii.. 

1>Vi!i  fhiiii  fe«riTni«.r  u^id  ctiu  elude  our  Ftrnuurki^  n\mu  tln^  cilabifiuti  in  nui  (leii  fmintia. 
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Gossip  with  Readers  and  Coeeespondents.  —  We  are  about  to  enter  npon  the 
TWENTY-FOURTH  volume  of  the  Knickerbocker,  for  the  advertisement  of  which,  please 
note  the  second  and  third  pages  of  the  cover  of  the  preeent  number.  We  have  nothing 
farther  U>  add,  than  that '  what  has  been,  is  that  which  tkaU.  be,*  in  our  onwaid  prograis. 
This  Magazine,  much  the  oldest  in  the  United  States,  has  been  established,  by  the  ever^ 
unabated  favor  of  the  public,  upon  a  basis  of  unshaken  permanence.  Its  subscriptioh-list 
fluctuates  only  in  advance ;  it  has  the  affection  of  its  readers,  and  all  concerned  in  its  pro- 
duction and  promulgation,  to  a  degree  wholly  unexampled ;  and  it  is  deisigned  not  only  to 
maintain,  but  continually  to  enhance,  its  just  claims  upon  the  liberal  patronage  of  American 
readers.  The  arrangements  for  the  next  volume,  if  they  do  not  *  preclude  competition,'  will 
be  found,  it  is  confidently  believed,  to  preclude  any  thhig  like  successful  rivalry)  on  the  part 
of  any  of  our  contemporaries.  On  this  point,  however,  we  choose  as  heretofore  tor  be 
judged  by  the  public.  •  •  •  We  gave  in  a  recent  issue  two  or  three  extracts  from  a  lec- 
ture on  *  The  Inner  Life  of  Mem*  delivered  by  Mr.  Chahles  Hoover,  at  Newark,  New- 
Jersey.  Tills  admirable  performance  has  since  been  repeated  to  a  highly  gratified  audience 
in  tliis  city;  and  from  it  we  derive  the  following  beautiful  passage,  which  we  commend  to 
tlie  heart  of  every  lover  of  his  kind :  <  It  is  a  maxim  of  patriotism  never  to  despair  of  the 
republic.  Let  it  be  the  motto  of  our  pliilanthrophy  never  to  despair  of  our  sinning,  sorrowing 
brother,  till  his  la«t  lingering  look  upon  life  has  been  taken,  and  all  avenues  by  which  angels 
approach  the  stricken  heart  are  closed  and  silent  forever.  And  in  such  a  crisis,  let  no 
counsel  be  taken  of  narrow,  niggard  sentiment.  When  in  a  sea-stoim  some  human  being 
is  seen  in  the  distant  surf,  clinging  to  a  plank,  that  is  sometimes  driven  nearer  to  the  shore, 
and  sometimes  carried  farther  off;  sometimes  buried  in  the  surge,  and  then  rising  again,  as 
if  itself  struggling  like  the  almost  hopeless  suflerer  it  supports,  who  looks  sadly  to  the  shore 
as  he  rises  from  every  wave,  and  battling  with  the  billow,  mingles  his  cry  for  help  with  the 
wild,  mournful  scream  of  the  sea-bird;  nature  in  every  bosom  on  the  shore  is  instinct  with 
anxious  pity  for  his  fate,  and  darts  her  S3nn[ipathie8  to  him  over  the  laboring  waters.  The 
child  dro()R  his  play-tliings,  and  old  age  grasps  its  crutch  and  hurries  to  tlie  spot ;  and  the 
hand  that  cannot  fling  a  rope  is  lifted  to  heaven  for  help.  What  though  the  suflerer  be  a 
stranger,  a  foreigner,  an  enemy  even  ?  Nature  in  trouble,  in  constenuition,  shrieks '  Heis 
a  man  !*  and  every  heart  and  liand  is  prompt  to  the  rescue.'  '  To  a  Ugh  office  and  minis- 
try, to  a  life  of  beneficence,  pity  and  love,  each  man  should  deem  himself  called  by  a  di- 
vine vocation,  by  the  appointment  of  nature  ;  and  otherwise  living,  should  judge  himself 
to  be  an  abortion,  a  mii<take,  without  signification  or  use  in  a  world  like  ours.  And  the 
beauty,  the  glory  of  such  a  life,  is  not  to  be  reckoned  among  ideal  things  heard  out  of  hea- 
ven but  never  encountered  by  the  eye.  This  world  has  had  its  Christ,  its  Fenblons,  its 
Howards,  as  well  as  its  Caligulas  and  Neros.  Love  hath  been  at  times  a  manifestation 
as  well  as  a  principle  ;  and  the  train  of  its  glory  swept  fiir  below  the  stars,  and  its  bright- 
ness has  fallen  in  mitigated  and  mellowed  rays  from  the  faces  of  men.  As  the  ambiguous 
stranger-star  of  Bethelem  had  its  interpreting  angel-song  to  the  herdsmen  of  the  plains,  so 
loving  men  in  all  ages  have  given  glimpses  and  interpretations  of  the  love  of  God,  and  of 
the  pity  tliatis  felt  for  the  miserable  and  tlie  guilty  in  the  palace  and  presence-chamber  of 
Jehovah.  What  glory  within  the  scope  of  human  imitation  and  attainment  is  comparable  to 
that  of  the  beneficent,  the  sympathising  lover  of  his  race  t  What  more  elevated,  pure,  and 
beautiful  is  possible  among  the  acliievements  of  an  endless  progression  in  heaven  itself! 
Milton  represents  the  profoundest  emotions  of  joy  and  wonder  among  the  celestial  hosts 
as  occasioned  by  the  first  anticipative  disclosures  of  divine  pity  toward  sinning  man;  and 
a  greater  than  Milton  assures  us  that  the  transport  and  festival  of  angelic  joy  occnis  when 
Pity  lifls  the  penitent  from  his  prostration  and  forgives  his  folly.'  •  •  •  Embbllishjuiit 
would  seem  to  be  the  literary  order  of  the  day,  in  more  ways  than  one.  It  has  come  to  be 
the  mode  to  express  the  most  simple  thought  in  the  most  magnOoquent  phrase.    This  pco- 
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penKity  to  liii;rnal  Euphuiwi  has  given  rise  to  sundry  illustrations,  in  embelliBhed  i 
vvliich  are  |)iirli(MilarIy  amusing.  They  are  of  the  sort  so  finely  satirized  by  *  Oi:.iJkPOD/  an 
one  fM'oasion,  two  or  three  examples  of  which  we  annex.  The  common  phnse  of  *  Ti» 
an  ill  wind  that  blows  nobody  any  good'  wa«  transformed  into  *  That  gale  is  truly  diseaMd 
whi(rh  ])ufleth  benefactions  to  nonentity;'  *  Lei  well  enough  alone/  into  '  Sufler  a  healthy 
sufliciency  to  remain  in  solitude  ;'  and  *  What  is  sauce  for  the  goose  is  sauce  for  the  gan- 
der,' into  *The  culinary  adommenta  which  suffice  for  the  female  of  the  race  An»er, 
may  be  relished  also  witii  tlie  masculine  adult  of  the  same  species.'  Some  London  wag, 
in  a  kindred  spirit,  has  illii^strated  the  cockney  song,  *  If  1  had  a  donkey  as  vouldn*t  go, 
do  you  think  I M  wallop  him?'  etc.,  as  follows :  *  The  herbaceous  boon  and  the  bland  re- 
commendation to  advance,  ure  more  operative  on  the  assinine  quadruped  than  the  itero 
imprecation  and  the  oaken  cudgel : 

*Had  I  uii  ass  averse  to  speed, 
1  ne'er  would  tttrikc  hiu ;  no  indeod ! 
1  'd  give  liiui  hay,  aud  cry  *  Proceed,' 
And  '  Go  on  Eowajii>1' 

Tlie  .same  s[iecies  of  satire  is  now  and  then  visited  upon  the '  Tnnibadour  Songs,'  which 
have  be<*ome  so  aflli(ain;^iy  common  of  late  years.  Some  of  these  we  have  already  giren ; 
and  we  find  them  on  the  hicrease  in  England.  We  liave  before  us,  from  the  London  presi 
of  Tilt  axd  Boon?:, '  Sir  Wiiystleton  Mugges,  a  Metrical  Romaunie,  in  three  Fyttea,' 
with  copious  notes.  A  stanza  or  two  will  suffice  as  a  specimen.  The  knightly  hero,  h 
needs  only  to  jiremise,  has  l)een  jilted  by  his  fair  *  ladye-love,'  who  retires  bo  her  boudoir, 
while  the  knight  walks  olF  in  despair: 

'  IIvs  Iicrto  boat  hieh  and  quycke  ; 
Forth  to  liiH  iVfToro  lie  did  call, 
'  Jirin^r  me  my  ]>ulfrey  from  hid  stall, 

For  I  mt).stc  coite  my  ^tyckc !' 

*  Ye  Medo  was  brought,  ye  knyghtc  joiiii>ed  U|», 
He  woulde  not  even  stay  tottup, 

But  ^wyfl  lie  rode  anvay  ; 
Still  irrounyniro  a»  he  went  alonf?. 
And  vowin;;  yet  to  come  out  stroDge, 

Upon  i<omc  future  day. 

*  Alack  for  poorc  Syr  Whystleton, 

In  love  and  warro  so  IkiUI  ! 
Ye  Latlyc  Rl.vnchk  hym  browne  hath  douc, 

He  is  completely  sohlc! 

♦Completely  soldo  alack  he  is, 

Alack  and  w el- a-day  ; 
Mort  DiF.u  I  K  bitterre  fate  \h  hys 
\Vlior<c  trcwo  love  sayth  him  uay,!* 

ThiLs  endeth  '  Fytte  yo  Firwi.'  We  learn  from  tlie  preface  that  the  *  Rhime  of  the  Manne 
vvho>e  Motlire  did  not  Know  he  wjis  Out,'  and  *  Ye  Lodgemente  of  Maistre  Fbrgisounk,* 
are  also  in  the  edit(»r's{)ossession,  but  owing  to  the  imperfect  state  of  the  Mss.,  it  is  doabc- 
frd  whether  tliey  will  ever  be  published.  They  have  however  been  submitted  to  the  in- 
f«I>ectioji  of '  The  Pkrcy  Society!'  •  •  •  We  are  well  pleased  to  learn  tliat  Sir  Edwako 
Lytton  HuhwER,  the  di«tinguished  author,  is  soon  to  visit  the  United  States.  That  he 
will  Ije  warmly  welcomed  and  cordially  received,  we  cannot  doubt ;  but  we  have  good 
reason  to  believe  that  in  the  present  instance  at  lea«tour  admiration  of  true  genius  will  be 
tempered  by  all  projxjr  self-resj>ect.  3Ir.  Bulwer  has  for  many  years  entertained  a  desirs 
to  visit  America.  In  one  of  his  letters  to  the  late  Willis  Gaylord  Clauc,  now  lying 
bf'fore  us,  he  writes:  *  I  have  long  felt  a  jK'culiar  admiration  for  your  great  and  risiogcoun- 
try ;  and  it  gives  me  a  pleasure  far  l>eyond  thatarif^ing  from  a  vulgar  notoriety,  to  think  that 
I  am  not  unknown  to  its  inhabitant^'.    Some  time  or  other  I  hope  to  visityoUyandsnflermy 
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present  prepofwessions  to  be  confirmed  by  actual  experience. '  •  •  •  Ws  have  received  and 
perused  with  gratification  tlie  last  report  of  the  *  New-  York  Agyhan  for  Deaf  Mwtes.*  The 
institution  is  in  the  most  flourishing  condition,  and  its  usefuhiess  greatly  increased.  We 
are  sorry  to  perceive,  by  the  following  '  specimen  of  composition'  of  a  pupil  in  the  eighth 
class,  tliat  the  *  Orphic  Sayings'  of  Mr.  A.  Bronson  Alcott  are  taken  as  literary  models 
by  the  deaf  and  dumb  students.  The  ensuing  is  certainly  much  better,  internally,  than 
any  thing  from  t)ie  transcendental  '  seer ;'  but  the  manner  too  nearly  resembles  his,  for 
both  to  be  original.  Tliere  is  the  same  didactic  condensation,  the  same  Orphic  '  oneness,' 
which  distinguishes  all  Akottism  proper.    It  is  entitled  '  Story  of  Hog:* 

'  I WALKKD  on  tho  road.  I  stood  near  the  water.  I  undressed  my  feet.  I  went  in  the  water.  I 
stood  under  the  bridge.  I  sat  on  the  log.  I  washed  my  feet  with  hands.  I  looked  at  larre  water 
came.  I  ran  in  tho  water.  I  ran  out  the  water.  The  large  water  ioated  fast  I  afVaid.  I  wiped  feet 
with  stockings.  I  dressed  my  feet  with  stockings  and  shoes.  I  went  on  tho  ground.  I  stood  on  the 
pound.  I  seen  at  the  hog  ate  grass.  The  hog  seen  at  me.  I  went  on  the  ground.  I  ran.  Tho  hor 
heard.  Tho  hog  looked  at  me.  It  ran  and  jumped.  The  hog  ran  under  Uie  fence  and  got  his  head 
under  the  fence  and  want  to  ran  out  the  fence !  1  caught  ears  its  hog.  The  hog  shout.  I  pulled  the 
hog  out  tho  fence.  I  struck  a  hog  with  hand.  I  rided  on  the  hog  ran  and  jumped  fast.  The  hog  ran 
fell  on  near  the  water.  I  ridcd  off  a  hog.  I  stood.  I  held  one  cor  its  hog.  The  hog  slept  lies  on 
near  the  water.  I  waited.  I  leaved.  I  went  from  tho  hog.  The  hog  awoke.  It  rose.  It  saw  not 
me.  It  ran  and  jumped.  The  hog  went  from  the  water.  The  hog  went  in  the  mud  and  water.  The 
hog  waillowed  in  tho  mud  and  water  became  very  dirty.    It  slept.    I  went.    I  went  into  tho  house.* 

The  Ekkalaeobion  is  the  name  given  to  an  establishment  opposite  tlie  Washington 
Hotel,  in  Broadway,  where  the  formation  of  cliickens,  ah  initio j  ia  *  practised  to  a  great 
extent.'  And  really,  it  is  in  wme  respects  an  awful  exhibition,  to  a  reflecting  mind.  It  is 
as  it  were  a  vL«dble  exposition  of  the  source  of  life.  You  see  the  pulse  of  existence  throb- 
ing  in  the  yet  unformed  mass,  which  assumes,  day  afler  day,  the  image  of  its  kind ;  until 
at  length  the  little  creature  knocks  for  admittance  into  this  breathing  world ;  steps  forth 
from  the  shell  in  wliich  it  had  been  so  long  *  cabined,  cribbed,  confined,  bound  in ;'  and 
straitway  walks  abroad,  '  regenerated,  disentliralled,'  and  ready  for  its  '  grub.'  By  ail 
means,  reader,  go  and  see  this  interesting  and  instructive  exhibition.  It  is  provocative  of 
much  reflection,  aside  from  the  mere  contemplation  of  it  as  a  matter  of  curiosity.  •  •  •  The 
correspondent  who  sends  us  the  following,  writes  upon  the  envelope  containing  it :  '  I  have 
endeavored  to  preserve  the  measure  of  the  original,  and  at  the  same  time  to  present  a 
literal  translation.'  It  will  be  conceded,  we  think,  tliat  he  has  been  successful  in  his  en- 
deavor. Perhaps  in  some  lines  (as  in  '  Pertransivit  gktdius')  the  translation  is  a  little  too 
literal : 

STABAT      MATER. 


Stabat  mater  dolorosa, 
Juxta  crucem  lacrymosa, 

Dura  pendcbat  Alius : 
Cujus  oflimam  gomentom, 
Contristantcm  et  dolentem, 

Pertransivit  gladius. 


O  quam  tristis  et  afflicta 
Fuit  ilia  bencdicta. 

Mater  unigeniti: 
Quee  moDrcbat,  et  dolebat, 
£t  tremebat,  cum  videbat 

Nati  pcenas  inclyti. 


Quis  est  homo  qui  non  fleret, 
Christi  matrem  si  videret 

In  tanto  suppUcio  ? 
Quis  posset  non  contristari, 
Piam  matrem  contemplari, 

Dolentem  cum  filio? 


Near  the  cross  the  Mother  weeping 
Stood,  her  watch  in  sorrow  keeping 

While  was  hanging  there  her  Son  : 
Through  her  soul  in  anguish  {pmuiing, 
O  most  sad,  IIis  fate  bemoanmg, 

Through  and  through  that  sword  was  run. 


Oh  how  sad  with  woe  oppressed. 
Was  she  then,  the  Mother  blessed. 

Who  the  sole-begotten  bore : 
As  she  saw  his  pain  and  anguish. 
She  did  tremble,  she  did  languish. 

Weep  her  holy  Son  before. 


Who  is  he  his  tears  cooceoUng, 
Could  have  seen  such  anguish  stealing 

Through  the  Saviour-mother's  breast  f 
Who  his  deepest  groans  could  smother. 
Had  he  seen  the  holy  Mother 

By  her  Son  with  grief  oppressed  1 
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Pro  peccatis  suec  genCit 
Vidit  Jesum  in  tormentisi 

Et  flagellifl  lubditum ; 
Vidit  suum  dukcm  notum 
Morientem,  desolatunii 

Dura  emiait  spiritum. 


Eja  maier,  fons  amoriv, 
Mo  sontiro  Yim  doloris 

Fnc,  ut  tecum  lugcam. 
Fuc  ut  ardcat  cor  meuui, 
In  amando  Chrijttum  Dcum, 

Ut  sibi  complaceam. 


8ancta  mater,  istud  agoa, 
Crucifix!  figo  plagaa 

Cordi  meo  valido : 
Tui  nati  vuluerati, 
Jam  dignati  pro  me  pati, 

Pccnat  oMcum  divulc 


Fac  mo  vcre  tecum  Acre, 
Crucifizo  condolere, 

Donee  ogo  vizcro : 
JuxtH  cruccm  tecum  stare, 
Te  iibeuter  Hociare 

In  planctu  desidera 


Virgo  virginum  prtrclara, 
Milii  jam  nun  ms  :ini:irn 

Foe  mn  tecum  pliuigere ; 
Fudut  portem  Chriflti  mortem, 
I*U3«xi<>nii'  ejus  sortein, 

Et  plagas  recolere. 


Fac  me  plagiii  vulnerari, 
Cruce  hac  inebriari, 

<Hi  nniorrmfilii: 
lutluminatiui  et  accenvux 
Per  tc,  Virgo,  sim  defennufl 

In  die  judicii. 


Fac  mo  cruce  cuRtodiri, 
Morte  CliriHti  priFniuniri, 

(/oofoveri  gratia : 
Quando  corpus  uiorictur, 
Fhc  ut  anim:c  donctur 

Paradiei  gloria. 
St.  PavVi  College. 


CiimnTfbrbrMl's 

Saw  ihfl  niffer  thus  oppwarioa, 

Tormanti  uidtho  eraal 
SawHoidMolateaiid  ~ 
Him  she  loved,  belMld     _ 

Forth  His  aool  in  deepest 


Source  of  lore^  thy  fwitt,  O 
»«harei 


Grant  with  thee  to  i 

Grant  that  I  with  thee  mej  ^ 
May  my  heart  with  tore  be  glowinf  i 
All  on  Chbist  my  Ck>D  heicinwlnf. 

In  His  fltvor  erer  keepu 


This,  oh  holy  Mother!  gnuiliaff. 
In  my  heart  the  woniidn  hnpleiitiBf 

Of  Hit  cron,  oh  let  me  bear : 
Pangs  with  which  thy  Bon  when  n 
Deigned  fbr  eie  to  be  eonroiUMled, 

Grant,  oh  grut  that  I  maj  ehare. 


Be  mv  eyes  with  teen  o'erflowiay, 

For  the  erucified  be«towin«. 
Till  my  eyes  shall  cloae  in 

Ever  by  that  croia  be  standing. 

Willingly  with  I* 
But  to  i* 


Thou  of  virgins  blast  foreTer, 
Oh  deny  I  pray  thee  never 

That  I  may  lament  with  thee 
Be  my  soul  Hn  death  enduring. 
And  fill  passion— ihaa  aecnrhiff 

Of  Hn  pains  the  i 


With  those  hkywB  may  I  be  I 

In  my  heart  that  cross  be  wiittea. 

For  thy  Soir'a  dear  love  alwaj : 
Glowing,  burning  with  affectkm, 
Grant  me,  Viiyin!  thy  pmieelion. 

In  the  dreaded  jndgment-dajr. 


May  that  crom  iu  aid  ektand  me. 
May  the  death  of  Cbbiit  deftad  aWi 

With  its  savfaig  gi 
And  when  Ufe^  last 
To  my  soul  be  glory  given. 

That  in  Paradise  is  fennd. 


Unkiarive% 


Our  Piiie-Rtreet  currespondcnt,  who  addreMes  us  upon  the  *  Fukimable  Sodehf  m  iWn^ 
York,*  writcrt  from  the  proini)ting8  of  an  honctrt-hearted  fnnkneai,  CAof  is  quite  clear ;  boi 
he  luiR  not  yet  acquired  tliat  sort  of  useful  information  which  is  conveyed  by  tfie  tem, 
*  knowing  the  world.'  Tlie  *  fashionable  circles' /«r  erceUaiee,  whow  breeding  end  be■^ 
ini;  he  impiit^ns,  are  of  tlie  Reauvoir  school ;  i)erM)ns  who  'ere  of  your  gau  dt  aiknei 
your  people  of  the  real  *  caxte'  and  *  tone ;'  that  is,  your  people  who  singly  would  be  wtH 
down  M  nought  in  society,  but  who,  as  a '  set,'  liave  managed  to  nmke  their  jainteiock  im- 
pudence impoHing/  Our  correnpondent,  we  suspect,  has  one  importent  leHOO  to  leem  In 
IiIh  intercourse  with  Kuch  persons ;  and  it  is  a  lesson  which  hea  been  fhlidlonBly  net  Mh 
by  a  kite  English  essayist.    Tliere  is  a  recipe  in  some  old  book,  be  mp,  *  How  to  avoid 
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being  toesed  by  a  bull ;'  and  the  instruction  is,  *  Tott  Am.*  Try  the  experiin^  opoD  the 
fiiBt  coxcomb  who  &ncie8  that  you  are  his  inferior ;  charge  first,  and  give  him  to  under- 
stand at  once  that  he  is  yours.  Be  coldly  supercilious  with  all  *  important'  catifi^  and  most 
punctual  be  your  attention  to  any  matter  in  debate ;  but  let  no  temptation  prevail  with  you 
to  touch  on  any  earthly  point  beyond  it  In  the  case  alluded  to,  a  pompous  old  baranet 
comes  down  stairs  loaded  to  the  very  muzzle  to  repress  *  ikmiliarity'  on  the  partof  a  yoong 
man,  who  from  an  estate  of  dependence  has  recently  mounted  by  inheritance  to  a  princely 
fortune ;  but  the  cool,  quiet  young  gentleman  finds  the  old  baronet  guilty  of  '  frmiliarity' 
himself,  and  makes  him  bear  the  penalty  of  it,  before  six  sentences  are  exchanged  between 
them.  The  secret  of  the  whole  thing  was,  a  quiet  look  directly  in  the  eye,  and  the  preeer- 
vation  of  a  deliberate  silence ;  the  true  way  to  dissolve  your  pompous  gentleman  or  afieo- 
ted  *  fashionable'  lady.  The  baronet's  long  pauses  the  young  heir  did  not  move  to  inter- 
rupt His  mere  listening  drew  the  old  aristocrat  gradually  out ;  his  auditor  replied  mono- 
syllabically,  and  made  him  pull  him  all  the  way.  It  was  pitiful  to  see  the  old  buzzard, 
who  thought  himself  high  and  mighty,  compelled  to  communicate  with  one  who  would 
have  no  notion  of  any  body's  being  high  and  mighty  at  all ;  getting  gradually  out  of  pa- 
tience at  the  obstinate  formality  he  was  compelled  to  encounter,  which  he  was  sure  any 
direct  overture  toward  intimacy  on  his  part  would  remove ;  and  at  last,  in  the  midst  of  hit 
doubts  whether  he  should  be  familiar  with  the  young  man,  being  struck  with  a  stronger 
doubt  whether  such  familiarity  would  be  reciprocated ;  it  was  a  rich  scene  altogether,  and 
worthy  of  being  remembered  by  our  correspondent  •  •  •  The  May  issue  of  the  *Cidti' 
vator*  agricultural  Magazine,  which  under  the  supervision  of  the  late  Willis  Gatlokd 
reached  a  circulation  of  between  forty  and  fifty  thousand  copies,  contains  an  elaborate 
notice  of  its  lamented  editor,  in  which  we  find  (in  a  letter  from  H.  S.  Ramdall,  Esq.,)  the 
following  passage : 

*  His  reading  was  literally  boundloft.  He  was  as  familar  with  the  natural  sciences,  history,  poetry, 
and  bcllea-Ietters,  as  with  agricultur*,  and  nearly  if  not  quite  as  well  qualified  to  discuw  them.  It 
was  difficult  to  start  any  literary  topic  which  you  did  not  at  once  perceive  had  been  examined  by  him 
with  the  eye  of  a  scholar  and  critic.  In  one  of  my  letters,  half  sportively,  yet  in  a  aerious  tone,  I 
asked  him  '  what  he  thought  of  the  German  Philosophy  V  In  his  answer,  Rant  and  FiCRTX,  ana  I 
think  SciiKLLiNO  and  Jacobi,  were  discussed  with  as  much  familiarity  as  most  scholars  woidd  find 
themselves  qualified  to  make  use  of  in  speaking  of  Locks,  or  Stkwabt,  or  BnowN.  In  coBuneiitfaig 
on  the  report  of  mine,  (on  Common  School  Libraries,)  alluded  to  Inr  him  in  the  last  CuUiTator,  as 
betrays  an  extensive  knowledge  of  the  literature  of  nearly  every  nation  in  Eunqpe.  As  a  writer,  tlM 
public  have  long  been  acquainted  with  Mr.  Gayi.obd.  He  wrote  on  nearly  every  class  of  topics  ooa- 
nected  with  human  improvement ;  in  papers,  magazines,  and  not  unfrequently  in  books.  But  it  is  as 
an  agricultural  writer  that  he  is  best  known.  Here,  taken  all  in  all,  he  stands  unrivalled.  There  are 
many  agricultural  writers  in  our  country  who  are  as  well  or  better  qualified  to  discuss  a  single  Uqpie, 
than  he  was.    But  I  deem  it  not  disrespectful  to  say,  that  for  acquaintance  with  and  ability  to  discuss 


clearly  and  correctly  every  department  of  arricultural  science,  he  has  not,  he  never  has  had,  an 
equal  in  this  State.  He  was  every  way  fittea  for  an  editor.  Placable  and  ibrgiving  in  his  tamper; 
modest,  disinterested,  unprejudiced  ;  never  evincing  a  foolish  credulity ;  i^ve  deception,  despising 


equal  in  this  State.    He  was  every  way  fittea  for  an  editor.    Placable  and  ibrgiving  in  his  tamp 
modest,  disinterested,  unprejudiced  ;  never  evincing  a  foolish  en 
quackery ;  with  an  honesty  of  motive  that  was  never  suspected.' 

No  one  who  knew  intimately  our  lamented  relative  and  friend,  bat  will  confirm  the 
justice  of  this  encomium.  We  trust  that  a  collection  of  Willis  Gatlokd's  writings,  lite- 
rary, scientific,  and  agricultural,  will  be  made  by  some  competent  hand.  They  are  de- 
manded, we  perceive,  by  various  public  journals  throu^out  the  country.  •  •  •  Paorai- 
soit  Gouraud's  extraordinary  exposition  of  Phreno-MnemottdiMy  seems  to  be  winning  faim 
*  fame  and  fortune'  wherever  he  goes.  He  was  in  Philadelphia  at  the  last  advices,  where 
his  success  was  to  the  full  as  signal  as  in  this  city.  It  is  obvious,  we  think,  that  the  advan- 
tages of  tills  great  system  will  hereafter  be  chiefly  enjoyed  by  the  rising  generation,  who 
will  thus  be  enabled  to  attain  in  six  months  an  amount  of  information  which  in  the  oidi- 
nary  way  could  scarcely  be  mastered  in  as  many  years.  Still,  die  science  has  already 
been  studied  by  hundreds  of  highly-endowed  men,  persons  eminent  in  their  own  pecnliw 
walks,  who  have  cheerAilly  yielded  their  tributes  of  admiration  to  its  vast  ffmomaem. 
Several  excellent  articles  upon  this  theme  have  from  time  to  time  appeared  in  the  oolamne 
of  the  '  New  World'  weekly  journal,  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Mackat,  one  of  the  editon; 
who,  being  himself  a  pupil  of  Mr.  Gouraud,  writes  from  personal  ezpeiienoe  of  the  mat- 
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ter  in  question.  '  A  thoasand  dollars,'  he  uven,  *  would  not  be  a  fair  equivalent  for  the 
great  advantages  obtainable  by  Plireno-Mnemoterhny  ;*  and  in  thin  opinion  there  is  a  gen- 
eral concurrence  of  Prr>f(*»'sor  CJoi-RArn's  pupils  in  ibis  city.  •  •  •  What  a  power  tliere 
i»  in  mucb  of  tbe  occasional  music  one  beam,  to  stir  the  heart !  Perhapn  you  never  heanl 
Hrouuii,  to  tlie  •  in>innneutatioii'  of  that  fine  comixwer  and  moKt  facile  performer,  *  Fra3ik 
Urown,*  Hinp  Barrv  Cornwall's  *  King  l>eatb,'  or  *  Tbe  Admiral  and  the  Shark  ?'  No! 
Then  never  let  ibe  (jpjKirtunity  to  do  so  slip,  if  you  should  ever  be  so  fortunate  a^*  to  enjoy 
it.    Listen  to  tbe  words  of  tlie  lir><l-named : 


Kino  Dkath  was  a  ram  old  fellow, 
He  »at  wliont  no  .luii  rouhl  xlitiin  ; 

And  lu>  liAcd  hU  hand  .-o  yellow, 
And  poiire«l  out  hU  coul-blurk  wine ! 


Tliorc  cnmc  to  him  iu:iny  a  mnidi^n, 
Whose  ryv:*  luu]  forj.'ot  lo  *:hin»s 

And  wid<iw!4  with  f^rit^t'o'cr  ludi>n, 
For  u  drsiuifht  of  hid  hicopy  wine. 


The  Kcholar  left  all  hu  learning. 
The  poet  his  fancied  woes ; 

And  the  beauty  h^r  bloom  retuminff 
Like  Hfe  to  the  fading  nwe. 


All  came  to  tlie  rare  old  fellow. 

Who  luufrhed  till  Iiin  even  dropped  bhnr. 
As  he  1,'uvc  them  hii>  hand  wo  yellow, 

And  pledged  tliem  in  Death's  biuck  wine. 


We  should  reluct  at  consorting  with  any  citizen  who  could  hear  tluK  Rong  executed,  in 
tbe  manner  of  KKOi'(;n,  wiiboui  fi'»'linir  tbe  electric  fluid  coursing  up  his  vertebra,  and 
ixissing  ofl  at  the  iM>inls  of  hi<  iuiir,  ;i«  the  boUow  tones  waver  down  the  chmmatir,  or 
wail  in  low  and  s|Kin(lai(^  moru»i«)iies.  *  F.  IV  vnui '  rich*  in  *  Over  Thrre,"*  a  nong  which, 
likt'  the  numt'rousjilatitudesof  tb«f '  Hrigadii-r-rieneral/  is  indebted  to  ltd  music  for  ita}iopu- 
larity.     There  ensues  a  verst-  that  is  very  striking: 


*OhI  I  wi«h  I  wii«i  .1  peosc, 

Over  then*  I  over  there  I 
Oh  1  I  wi^h  I  wuf.  a  p-ese, 
Over  there  I 


*Oh  I  wi!<h  I  was  a  peese. 
'(■aiifc  they  lives  and  dicK  in  peace, 
And  aucumulates  much  grease, 
Over  there!' 


Nothing  by  the  author  of  Thomas  ("AMrnELL's  *  Wootlman  Spare  that  Beeclien-Tppe* 
amended,  equals  the  I'^rt^iroinp  in  tlH>  niel<Kly  of  its  lanmiage  or  *  breadth  of  eflfecL*  %«petk> 
ing  of  pontrs:  what  can  be  more  deliubtful  than  those  of  our  fair  cormpondent  Mni. 
11k  WITT  ?  Her  tnin>latif)ns  an*  ex<i'llent ;  and  the  wonls  she  bait  written  for  the  u»e  of  tliat 
j,'n;at  musical  penius,  Wallace,  in  his  nnnance  of*  Ia".  Reve,'  are  'beautiful  exceedingly.* 
Mm.  Uailkv,  a  m«)st  pleasin;^  arfiafr,  well  rememlw^n'd  here,  has  recently  produced  them  at 
her  (oncHrLx  in  Haliimorc,  with  ^reat  t'riaf.  .  .  •  'J'iik  '  Spirit  of  the  Tines/  with  im 
numerous  and  ample  pai;es,  filled  to  overflowing^  with  a  variety  which  al>%-a)-H  seeiw  10 
cmbnict*  *ever>'  thine  tliat  *s  uDinu;'  \vli»*iher  ri'latini;  to  all  sorts  of  matt(.>n<  interesting  lo 
all  sort.--  of  sportMuen,  or  lo  litenitMre.  the  drama,  airricultural  science,  and  the  fine  arm; 
lliis  sani"  widely  |)opular  juurnul  is  ii(»\v  atY(>rdod  at  five  dollarh  a  year  !  *  Ask  that  gen- 
tleman t<»  sit  down;  be 's  said  ein.u-ifh  I*  •  •  •  Fa'e  Rv-uonv  must  remenil)er  the  •BootM*  who 
lii:»ir«s  in  one  of  Dickens"  >torii's,  who  was  wont  to  desienate  all  the  lodgem  by  the 
name-^  of  their  diflln-ni  kinds  of  bunts,  shf)es,  slip|H»rs.  etc.  The  author  of  *  Tfte  7\ro  Pa- 
trims,"  a  capital  tale  in  the  last  nnndn'r  of  Ulackwood's  Magazine,  has  a  8er\ing-nian  of 
a  similar  kind,  who  in  ccnumentinir  n|Kin  the  visitors  at  bis  master's  house,  compares  them 
to  diverse  dishes,  as  shadowinir  forth  the  relative  d«*irn»es  of  arirfocracy.  Ho  eittabliiihet 
s«mie  one  superemineiit  arlich'  of  1o«h1  as  a  hii:h  ideal,  to  which  all  other  kinds  of  edibles 
an*  to  be  n*ferred  ;  and  the  farther  removed  from  thi-*  imaginary  point  uf  perfection  any 
dish  ai>jH'ars,  the  more  vulvar  and  conunon-place  it  lM-c(»mes:  *They  are  low,  unoommon 
low ;  reu'lar  b'iled  mutton  and  turnijis.  They  may  bo  rich,  but  they  a'nt  gcnteeL  Nothink 
won't  dolHit  to  be  at  it  (Vom  the  very  bi'ginninir;  flLdit  after  ilas  mucb  n»  they  like  ;  wear 
the  Ix'si  of  L'ownds,  and  uo  to  the  fii<ie>t  of  hoan]ini,'-sch(H»ls;  though  they  playv  ever  so 
well  on  the  j'iando.and  talks  Italian  like  a  rcg'lar  rreiulmian,  notlunk  won't  do;  there*! 
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tliu  b'iled  mutton  aiid  turnijiK  Hticking  uut  still.  Lady  Charlotte,  now,  in  a  werry  dif- 
ferent afEiir;  quite  the  roatit  fowl  and  bl'mange;  how  unlike  our  young  ladies!  —  b'iled 
vealu  and  pandey  and  buttera  —  Hhoirking  wulgarity !  And  look  at  the  &ther:  1  never  mo 
no  gendeman  with  t>o  broad  a  back,  except  p'rape  a  prize-ox.*  There  is  another  very  amu- 
liing  cliorocter  in  the  same  story ;  one  of  thoi«e  stupid  matter-of-fact  pcrMms,  who  can  never 
appreciate  a  figure  of  speech,  or  understand  the  simplest  jest  A  *  benign  cerulean,'  enthu- 
siaxtic  for  the  *  rights  of  tiie  sex,'  remarks  tliat  woman's  riglitfi  and  duties  are  becoming 
ever)'  day  more  widely  appreciated.  'Tlie  old-flEbBliioned  scale  must  be  readjusted;  and 
wommi,  noble,  elevating,  t^urjuriMng  woman,  ascend  to  the  loftiest  eminence,  and  sit  supe- 
rior on  the  topmost  branch  of  the  social  tree.'  Tlie  ear  of  the  matter-of-fact  man  catches 
the  la.st  simile,  and  he  ventures  to  say :  '  Uncommon  bad  climbers,  for  tlie  most  part  in 
general,  is  women.  Their  clothes  isn't  adapted  to  it.  I  minds  once  I  seen  a  woman  cli^ 
a  |xiie  aAer  a  leg  of  mutting  !'  If  looks  could  have  killed  the  mal-apropos  speaker,  he 
would  not  have  survived  the  reception  which  tliis  ridiculous  remark  encountered  from  every 
gue4<t  at  the  table.  He  was  hiinsplf  struck  with  the  mournful  silence  tliat  followed  Ids  ob- 
servation, and  added,  by  way  of  explanation :  *  That  was  a  tlung  as  happing'd  on  a  pole ; 
in  eoors  it  would  be  werry  difierent  on  a  tree,  because  of  the  branshes.'  At  length,  liow- 
ever,  the  theme  of  woman  is  nMiewed  by  the  former  advocate :  *  Woman  has  not  yet  re- 
ceived her  full  development.  The  time  will  come  when  her  influence  shall  be  universal; 
when,  softened,  subdued,  and  elovat^><I,.  the  animal  now  called  Man  will  be  unknown. 
Vou  will  be  all  women  :  can  the  world  l(K>k  for  a  higher  destiny!'  'In  coors,'  observed 
the  old  spoon,  '  if  we  are  ail  turned  hito  womlng,  the  world  will  come  to  an  end.  For 
's}K)so  a  caiie  ;  'spose  it  Iiad  been  my  sister  as  married  my  wife,  instead  of  me ;  it 's  probable 

tlxTc  woidd  'nt  have  been  no  great  fambly;  wich  in  coors,  if  there  was  no  population ' 

What  the  fearful  result  of  this  supposed  case  would  have  been,  was  not  permitted  to  trans- 
pire. The  feminine  '  b*iled  veals  and  parsley  and  butters'  immediately  rose  and  left  the 
table,  and  the  matter-of-fact  man  to  tlie  ridicule  of  the  male  guests.  •  •  •  If  our  metro- 
politan friend  *  S.,'  who  has  di8ai)pointed  us  in  a  paper  intended  for  the  present  number, 
<  by  reiison  of  that  contemptible  disonler,  dyspepsia,'  will  take  our  advice,  he  will  not  be 
likely  to  fail  us  again,  fnnn  a  similar  cause.  Let  him  walk,  as  we  do,  some  six  or  eight 
miles  every  day  ;  and  above  all,  pay  frequent  visits  to  our  old  friend  Dr.  Rabinxad'b  spa- 
cious and  delightful  sSaU-  WaUr  Swimming Bo/Jk, near  Casde-Garden ;  always remembern^^ 
to  make  free  use  of  his  *  crash  towels.'    Dyspepsia  never  made  a  call  upon  us ;  and  it 

*  does  n't  a.xsociate  with  any  Ixxly'  that  keeps  company  with  that  public  benefactor,  Dr. 
Kadine.vu.  •  •  •  We  should  be  reluctant  to  introduce  the  annexed  profane  story  to  our 
readers,  but  that  it  forcibly  illustrates  a  characteristic  vice  of  the  wandering  natives  of  a 
litile  island  across  the  water,  who  are  never  at  a  loss  for  *  themes  of  di^^ust'  in  relation  to 
America,  and  the  '  revolting  habits'  of  American  citizens.  On  the  continent,  an  English- 
man is  universally  known  by  the  aoubrujuet  of '  Signer  Goddam  ;  and  many  of  our  readers 
will  rememlx'r  Byron's  anecdote  of  the  pompous  Italian  in  London,  who  was  desirous  of 
imitating  the  English  style  in  the  British  metropolis.  *  Bring  me,'  said  he,  with  an  impe- 
rious tone,  •  bring  me  some  wine  !    Why  do  n't  you  bring  him  ?*    The  servant  answered: 

*  I  will.  Sir.'  *■  You  tiiU  V  rejoined  the  Italian  ; '  youioiU,eh!'  Goddam,  you  mubht!*  And 
this  settled  the  question.  But  to  the  story  '  under  notice,'  which  was  picked  up  by  our  cor- 
respondent at  Cairo,  in  Egy^pt : 

'  An  iiiiprtiiuiu  Englitthmnn,  unacquniiitod  with  any  language  but  his  own,  was  desirooa  of  iooinf 
Egypt,  and  rutinfying  hiniKelf  by  occular  demonstration  of  the  truth  of  the  many  wonders  which  he 
liiul  lieard  uf  that  celVbratcd  land.    To  gnt  tu  Alexandria  was  easy  enough ;  and  some  a 


whom  he  had  picked  up  on  the  way,  kindly  fucilitatcd  hiti  journey  to  Uie  Nile,  and  aaw  him  ftirty 
afloat  in  his  cangta  for  Cairo.  But  here,  lefl  with  an  Arab  captain,  and  five  awarthy  Egyptians,  his 
difficulticb  cumnicDcod,  and  without  knowing  a  tingle  word  or  Arabic,  he  had  to  depend  on  Us  owa 
roMOuroRi*.  Tlie  boat)  on  the  Nile  urn  very  ticklish  flat-bottomed  aflfain,  wretchedly  naadled.  Before 
the  wiud  tliey  ru^h  up  like  etcamcru,  but  on  a  wind,  go  to  Icc-ward  like  feathers;  while  in  coose- 
qucncn  of  the  Nile  being  full  of  hhifling  iiaiid-bunks,  with  a  daily  varying  depth  c^  water,  tbey  tre 
continually  running  aground  in  the  middle  of  the  river.    To  this  add  the  Issioess  of  the  cqMsaii  sad 
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♦  Tluttip^itiigitT'  wtm  iwH Teaf  wnHtiflf,  Ws.tlt£*ut  any  runMui •uflScirnti ,  npp^riiiit  tokini,  ihm l«0ii 
Atnafi  tkntniie^I  t^i  m  eoir  esbJof  tiid  d(i«iif  ffuty  far  ui  iinrtkor>  Wi^  >i 
l»tiiiik  rli*^na»Bl'V««  to  •iMp.    Whai  waji  robtdoiH'l     *}f  .iMbK-  !■■ 
pfTKiMid-,  but  lie  hod  plouty  of  Rof  liiiih ;  jAoli;rdiat  of  hbiLkifiiu  hi 
nrhui  boiMtfvrDUi  '«— d  d  —  ti  y<!Ut  ny*s»V  eotrvd  tmt  in  a  < 
thv  fjriniKlvo  '  AOfhar*  wa^  fot  iip„  and  onwsfil  tliny  firrvM^i^   . 
rtiiiiuneiniiics  succeedp  hts  did  not  \^i  it  ru^i  fnr  wittii  uf  pr" 
t«irapted  to  *briiipr  to»'ttte  stamp,  thn  jrourt  mod  tlip  s.liiUtn  of  thr  ^ucV,  ta nil  lA#i  th 
tkon,  i*i>rr<  retried  to,  and  iuvaruildy  w^ih  tb(»  niiit*  r^vnltA.    Th^  pa«Af«>  up  tt*  ^ 
diij*,  but  ><jnri*ti  hn*e  hwn  kbD«ii  to  be  tm  maiij^  ■»  uiue.    Sc^vcxut  eifliL  oiucdiiv  » ]         .  >    > 

twiir;  jf«t  u  tf  by  stiitn*;!  Griujd  CiLim  Hnfinif^i  Lo  rr't^idft  tH'fnrir  diciiL    No  iiiaa'bwt  iuii^B  JLi^t  Uf  ki^ 
Ibr  Am  WlM  bud  bMB  ■tlWUf  id  thn*r  fWvnr,  «nd  h*^  -run  i  ty  altaWAd  fi^««  *vr«rii  «|-  '       ^ 


\  imUi^Ote  uf  hit  ivi»k^ 
t  to  ifti  hia  Qiwt  »nui^ 
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Er^ftifiee  1     TIm  fivjr  «Of"  tt» 

» If  re  of  nof  appviviii  ttaik 

nttor  oil  #  «irukM  ii 


■  ■^■,  I. Mild  :      Itul  iLt-^u  lit?.  iA  uj  lu  ki  ciiUlttry  fir  ilil«iltli«*  I  «m4  «ai 

>.ii«t')n4ii!|Rd  novi'C*, 
Tl«i»  ii  Kf  iiHi**f,  «  Ilin(i«afid  iOFlnli«j9iiid! 
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f*il.  It  wu  VdfjffiJd  bow  i^rBall 
anemod  )t^af%ll^d  fifniiut  hiin  ;  lur 
At  \skn%  at  ri^ft  on  the  tnoriitu^  oi 
dowii-hxik^nif  tifwrt,  whu  h  hy  »i^'i> 
tmtib  Coiild  itiui  111-  'Gt-it'  t 
■tl!b|tUif  lubofN,  |ii<  i^arciiliii* 

Mi  tbii  Grikod  rairr*,  Sir  f  . 

"*  Gittiid  CMim,  Sir!!     On^d  Giip, 
davd  d^d  yuu  loansfa  Id'eai  up  bara  wilhniit  knciwiuM^  it 

*Not  ft  vtifdl" 

*Urrtiili1     VVbJii  iRnifiuinfiM^flT}  ^'  t' 

*  Ncr  oilier  than  Eu^lisb;  but  v  i  'yoA,  I  d^-^d  tlicir  i^yea  •uundW*  aiid 
UTidnfftfinnii  Vftry  well  arbrtt  f*«t  ni-  ,   ,.              \  wntn  up  nmhtir  and  ulf  in  n  jUifjr  t* 

Tlie  ■tfaogpft  who  Bpoka  A^Kbi+i  l^JumUy,  Miu^tii  nn  rK]djiautioii  Qf  ll|f^  tibttr«  iratifiiiii*  ami  tip 
myiHtry  wiuf  quickly  *olTed. 

♦  Haw  did  you  iz<titXftvp  to  (jot  up  (mim.  K  vis.  ui'»ift^id  fi'  '•it)i>pinr  »*  C'^tirrj?* 

<^Why,  ICfTandlui,  tbA  TrtLuk  mi.  m  ihi^  world  ;  t^  poonivr  illff  arc  tiqp  n 

'LHjfA.,  Co  fvit  Of  for  (he  wind^  thn'  wilb  fiOAWm,  ^a  ■lftiEi|uMl  os  IJla  dt^^ 

itiid  with  »  pfOBttwfl  too  iTnpuHauiK  i..  j.  t»aly  Arabk  aonlriKia  wtucfa  Ixw  ■iiigmi 

tntiiMvw,  which  Wat  '■Gmid&m  Ryt*  >'  —  4*ik4  '  iiLMkaiiuU  ;'  h*e  f«t  no  nnJi,  font  !**«>  /hrri^d  In  amtli  Hk,* 
deviU.  Wa  piyiwsd  ISourbc  (Ciiirfi)  in  the  iilnlit,  must  iUoA  K^tri^  I  hwn*  wa  *»•*  at  ■  law  a  •bj«fc 
ttgnauf  you  CbriftiJuis  piias  without  tioppiitiT'' 

*  Q4ii^-dimC  ia  vorj/  irfiod  Arabic  tm  *  go  lui ;'  niwl  *  Ry^l-"/  ratntJiA  *  cJijutwiu/  flr  *-  4  4  —  n  jr»i«f 
nyfifl  r  buwttviar  tlioTouffhIjr  Eng^li^h  U  oiuy  ii^iii  to  ^tiickiifty^*  U  f^ry  rot^fklde  Arnlik'  Air  '  Ca  um^ 
ea[jt«lBil'  (en  a««iiL) 

•  A  Stofj  nf  Smntm  and  Criwair'  b  an  a^Ctttig  nioriilory  ak*rtclr»4evoiif  oftliaa  mamiJBb* 

IKMM  txponttu-  L'arftcrtjf  lit*  h«BtiT  ieniiiuj  ua  of  tljut  bcn^ttdil  jiiMqgie  iii  one  of  Et.aj&V 
e«iayi :  *  Lifp  lii short:  iTm<  pw»T  pitfatiee  of  HCTonCy  ytioi*  iw  not  ^^orUi  twinii  ft  ^rinirin  fir 
Whiit  m»tlrir«  it  If  yoiit  nelgltlxtr  !i««  in  a  splcnditl  tomb !  @|pep  you  witli  lciSiDri''uif> 
Look  Ix'tmirl  70U  liiimt^b  iJie  tmck  isf  limci ;  ti  v  KsUf i*»i'T(  LW«  tiptta  In  ijtii  fuMoafvri! 
throti^b  titis  desiort  |iave|M3(jf  fi&t}iei^  jiiumeyet!  on,  uxiEil  wei&rti^l  with  y«iits  ivni!  lufriivii^ 
the|^  «imk  fmm  tt^  WiUitii  of  men.  You  must  Iruve  Utriit  wlii^fn  it^w]^  Ci^U,  tuitl  ynQ  flu^  li» 
gti  fl  tittle  faj-ther,  wlieTe  you  will  find  eternal  f?^t  WLot^vt^r  you  may  iM&vr  in  i*nrininlff 
tMitweQn  the  cmdle  and  the  gmve,  every  moment  i»  htg  with  itmuitiftubt*!  r^iuii»,  ¥tfviek 
cotne  not  in  dow  iucceesionf  but  btn^ttng  forcibly  fnirn  si  r4"^nhi/isE  »ijtl  !jtikfi«>vrn  fweiv, 
Hy  over  Utb  orb  wiih  ill  versified  ii>rtiierice.*  -  •  -  *  F.  P.V  *  IV^rm  A*h*jitiimt  luacf^ 
gocul  poijtijt  about  them,  but  Lf  pitbliihfid  entirw^  wetjlj  wr  tlunk  diwupjioiwi  hifna<4r|i»flM(« 
an  much  Oi  hb  readenk  Here  i»  nn  aneedate,  however*  wIiipH  »•  w-wih  *)ottiiif  ilifWa'  bl 
ill  types :  '  I  met  not  long  after  tti  N^w^Vork  ti  in«t|  wh*  UtiA  Jiwt  Immu  Imlm}^  lo  i^ofl  0m 
very  hotel  in  Kentucky  whirh  ^n*  tli«  ^mm  of  ihi*  r^vuTvi^^i  I  \mre 
Awnre  thai  I  liad  at  one  time  kt^pt  th<3  (wtubhsbKWttl,  h«  ww  fuJikiu*  to  Uirm  my  « 
of  ilfl  peomuary  promiMP*  *  1  do  n't  cipef^t  to  make  murh  th«?  f%p*K  y^tts-,'  «ui)  lir ;  *  1 1 
h^  fiaturiled  if  I '  realiM^'  at!  ex|H]nMfj«.  But  d^j  ytiu  (Jihik  }  nhall  <  IcMLf  myself  thn  ^tm  ftag  f 
'  [  bav  n'l  tlie  lUgbtetl  doubt  of  it,^  I  replied  ;  '  /  eJmml  mif»i/  li*ftirw  tllM  inft  «a  «Mi4ii 
vt&m  up,  and  Wia  d  - — d  f  W  to  get  uiT  jio ;  ai>d  I  ruXh&r  pusm  that  jr^u  'If  ^  too.  In  kImbI 
half  Ittat  lime.*  And  he  Vfm  !*  '  ^  '  Coetlp  therti  li«  a  Rum  a^ciUtif  | 
of  a  fond  mother  Icariting  for  the  fimt  dnit;  from  tbffi  tclluii^  prnttln  vi  hi 
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she  is  'given  Dvor  to  darkn<5.«  :iiul  tlie  worm'  by  her  friends,  who  liad  di!i|ruiKed  frotn  lier 
ihp  fatal  tnitli  ?     Such  i^i  the  seeiie  depicted  in  these  jiathtitin  lines: 


'  He  spcakotli  now  :  Oh,  motlior  drur :' 

Murmuni  thn  little  cliilil : 
And  there  is  trouble  in  h'xi  eye«, 
Those  large  blue  eyes  so  mild : 

'  Oh,  mother  dear !  they  say  that  »ooii, 

When  here  I  seek  for  thee 
I  f>hall  not  tind  thee — nor  out  there. 
Under  the  old  oak-tree ; 

*  Nor  up  stairs  iu  the  nursery, 
Nor  any  where,  they  fiay  : 
Where  wilt  thou  go  to,  inuther  dear  ? 
Oh,  do  n<it  go  away!* 

There  was  long  silence,  a  deep  huj*h, 
And  then  the  child's  low  sob: 

Her  tjuivering  eyelids  clo.so:  one  hand 
Keeps  down  the  heart's  quick  tiirob. 


And  the  lip.^  move,  though  sound  \*  none, 

That  inward  voice  ii*  prayer. 
And  hark !  'Thy  will, O  Lobd,  Imj  done!' 

And  tcarn  are  trickling  there  — 

Down  that  pale  cheek,  on  that  young  head : 
And  round  her  neck  he  cliugrt ; 

And  child  and  mother  murmur  out 
Tnutterable  thing!<. 

Ih  half  unconscious,  akt  doop-ftrUck 

With  Huddcn,  aolemn  truth, 
Tliat  uund)er\l  arc  her  days  on  earth  — 

Her  bhroud  prepared  hi  youth  : 

That  all  in  life  her  heart  holds  dear 

(lOD  callK  her  to  resign: 
She  hcaro,  feels,  trembles — but  looks  up, 

And  sighs  'Thy  will  be  mine  I' ' 


*  I  CAME  down  from  Albany  the  other  eveninjr,*  writes  a  correnpondent,  *  in  thai  floating 
palai'C,  tiie  Kmckhrbockeii  steamer;  I  slept  in  your  Knickerbocker  state-room ;  arrived 
in  town,  I  took  after  dinner  a  Knickerbocker  omnibus,  and  rode  up  to  the  *  Westminister 
Abbey  Bowling  Saloon,*  m.nied  of  Knickerbockkk  ;  I  called  on  you  with  my  aiticle  for 
the  Knickerbocker  Magazine  ;  and  on  my  way  down,  enjoyed  a  delightful  ablution  at 
the  Knickerbocker  Bath ;  sU'p]x>.d  into  the  Knickerbocker  Theatre,  and  '  laughed  con- 
sumedly'  over  an  amiuing  pluy ;  and  iiiialiy,  closed  with  a  cup  of  delicious  tea,  green  ami 
black,  and  ancliovy-toai't ,  at.  Knickerbocker  Hall.  Flvery  thing,  I  was  glad  to  see,  was 
Knickerbocker.*  Very  llattoring ;  yet  we  dare  say  our  friend  was  not  aware  that  this 
Magazine  was  the  pioiieer  in  the  use  of  this  iH)pular  name  in  Ciotham,  and  that  its  example 
has  suggested,  one  after  anotlier,  thonauK^akes  to  which  he  lia.s  alluded.  Such,  howbeit, 
is  the  tuiduniable  fact.  •  •  •  We  remarked  the  example  of  aitachresia  to  wtiich '  I^.' 
alludes,  and  laughed  at  it,  we  venture  to  say,  as  heartily  as  liimself.  It  was  not  quite  mi 
glaring  however  as  the  confu^^ed  imager  of  a  celebrated  Irish  advocate :  *  I  smell  a  rat ;  I  aae 
it  brewing  in  the  storm ;  and  I  will  cnish  it  in  llie  bud !'  •  ■  •  We  find  Feveral  thingi  to 
admire  in  our  Detroit  friend's  *  Tale  of  Bordrr  War/an;'  but  he  can 't  *  talk  Indian'  —  that 
is  very  clear.  The  '  abn)gyiiep'  are  not  in  the  habit  of  making  intemiiiiable  speeches:' 
they  leave  that  to  white  members  of  ( Congress,  who  pump  up  a  iSseliiig  in  a  day's  speech 
*  for  Buncombe.'    Do  you  remember  wlial  IIalleck  says  of  Ked-Jackbt  ? 

'  Tiix  spell  of  elo<iuence  is  thine,  that  reaches 

The  heart,  and  makes  the  wisect  head  its  sport ; 

And  there 's  one  rare,  strange  virtue  in  thy  si>eeches, 

The  secret  of  their  mastery  —  they  are  skortJ 

Not  one  man  in  a  thousand  can  talk  or  write  the  tnie  *  Indian.'  Our  friend  Sa-go-sen-o- 
TA,  formerly  known  as  Col.  Willi a.m  L.  Stone,  Is  one  of  the  best  Indian  writers  in  this 
country.  His  late  letter  'To  the  Sachems,  (!  hie  ft,  and  Warriors  of  the  Seneca  Indiana, 
acknowledging  the  honor  they  had  done  him  in  electing  him  a  chief,  is  a  perfect  thing  in 
its  kind.  May  it  be  long  before  the  'Master  of  Breath'  shall  call  liim  to  'tlie  fair 
hunting-grounds,  through  clouds  bright  as  fleeces  of  gold,  upon  a  ladder  as  beautiful  as 
the  rainlww  I'  •  •  •  Our  entertuhiuig  *  Thirtinoffr  Prisomr'  has  a  pleasant  story  of  a  fel- 
low-captive who  on  one  occasion  performed  that  *  cautionary'  exjieriment  which  is  some- 
times denonunated  '  putting  your  foot  in  it.'  The  tenn  is  of  legitimate  origin,  it  should  seem. 
According  to  the  Asiatic  Researches^  a  very  ciuioas  mode  of  trying  the  title  to  land  is  prac- 
tised \i\  Ilindostan.  IVo  holes  are  dug  in  the  disputed  si)ot,  in  each  of  which  the  law- 
yers on  either  side  put  one  of  their  legs,  and  remain  there  until  one  of  them  is  tired,  or 
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complains  of  l)eing  stung  by  the  insecti,  in  which  case  his  client  is  defeated.    In  thb  cam- 
try  it  is  th»3  client  and  not  tlin  lawyer  who  *  puts  his  foot  into  it  !*   •   •    •    We  have  no- 
menced  in  the  present,  and  shall  conclude  incur  next  numlmr,  a  *  Lngentl  ofthr  Cos^iwicf 
Spain,'  by  Washington  Irvinc;.    We  derive  it  from  the  name  source  whence  we  receivw 
the  *  Legend  of  Don  Roderick,'  lately  publishetl  in  tlieae  p:iges.    We  ccmunend  iijtgnphy- 
linmingH  and  stirring  incidents  to  the  admiration  of  our  readers.   •   •   •     A  friemd  and  co- 
respondent in  a  sister  city  dashes  in  with  a  rinli  brush,  in  one  of  Ids  ikxniliar  letter^  to  v. 
a  sketch  of  a  boss-pointer,  who  wasrenoyating  th^  writer's  house  with  sundry  pots  of  paint; 
a  conceited,  half-informed  prig,  who  having  grown  rich,  talks  of  'goin^  to  Europe  In  t!i' 
steam-boat,'  and  has  a  hugi^  fancy  for  seeing  Italy.    *  Yes,'  said  the  house- andtdgn  lU- 
piiAEL, '  I  must  see  Rnme-  and  Athens ;  tlu:m  Uomans  allers  made  a  great  impre^iiun  onw: 
the  land  of  Afellrs  and  Xerxes  ;  ah !  that  must  be  worth  travelling  for.'    *  Wnuld  yr^ 
not  ratlier  run  over  England  ?'  I  asked ;  but  the  ass  poohed  at  England,  and  on  the  itr^nstb 
of  his  daubing  oiu-  house-blinds,  claimed  an  interest  in  tlie  Fine  Art«  abroad :  *  No,  St;. 
give  mc!  Italy — the  I.,oover  and  the  Vattykin;  them*8  the  places  for  my  money!    Gtw.»! 
how  I  hhould  like  to  rummage  over  them  old-masten !    Tliey  boat  ii«  all  hi)llow  —trial's 
a  fact,    1  '11  give  in  ti  them.    There  never  was  such  painters  before,  nor  never  ^ill  be. 
I  want  to  study  *eni.'     '  Yes,'  I  rejoined ;  •  't  would  interest  you,  doiihtle«-i< ;  and  a:Vr 
having  studied  the  great  painterM  in  Italy,  you  mii^ht  return  by  way  of  Switzerland. a.*M! 
scrajK*  arquaintance  with  tlie  elacirr^.*    Thti  lx>oby  did  not  take,  hut  only  stared  and  aid: 
'  Oh,  they  're  famous  for  glass-work  there,  be  theyT'    This  lover  of  the  Knc  Art*  ha«!  % 
counterpart  in  the  man  who  having  'made  as  much  money  an  he  wanted  by  tradir/in 
iJoston,'  went  *  a-travellinct  abrootl ;'  and  while  in  Flon-nce,  called  on  Powem  the  fcnlptor. 
with  a  design  to  '  patronizo'  him  a  little.   After  looking  at  his  '  Gn*ek  Slave/  his  *  Etc,'  and 
other  gems  of  art,  lie  reinarkeil  that  lie  '  tluiught  they'd  look  a  giiod  *eal  better  if  they  ba<: 
some,  clothes  on.    I  'm  pretty  well  oft*.*  he  cMntinued, ' and  lia'  n't  a  chick  nor  chiU  in  th^ 
worhl ;  and  I  thnujrln  I  M  prico  a  stnfh/  or  two.    What 's  the  damage.,  now,  for  thatoiK 
you  *re  peckiii*  at?'    'It  ^^ln)lll(l  be.  worth  from  four  tt)  five  thousand doHan,  I  think,' in* 
swered  Powkrs.    *What!  five  thousand  dollars  for  thnt*aref  Ical'Uued  to  buy  me  i 
piece  of  atnthjury  before  I  went  home,  but  thai  '.<<  out  of  the  quflstioia!     fista'f  ttntttfar^ti: 
lalily  '    llow 's  1X1  intin's  here  now  ?'    •   •   •    JirsT  complaints  are  made  by  our  city  c(«' 
temi)onirie.s  nf  the  exorbitant  rates  of  iKwtage  upon  weekly  periodicab.    Mr.  Willis  c«n- 
fihiins,  in  the.  *  Nrw-yfirror'  weekly  journal,  that  country  poeSimisteni  charge  so  nwcli 
IMirttnge  on  that  periodical  by  mail,  that  in  many  canes  it  would  make  the  work  cost  to  it 
countrj-  suo^e^ibers  nomethlng  like  ten  dollars  a  year !    All  po9»tage  in  this  comitry  im 
tof)  high  a  rat(.> ;  and  so  long  as  it  remains  so,  the  law  will  continue  to  be  evaded.   '  Chratin^ 
I'xci.r.  .Sa.m'  ir*  not  considi-red  a  ver>'  heinous  oflence.    Tliere  is  nothing  on»  rol>*  nilhfii 
little  compunction  a<i  one's  country.    It  is  at  the  very  worst  cobbing  only  eighteen roilfiuoKif 
|)eopli*.     •   •   •    TuK  lines  sent  us  in  n'j<»inder  to  the  stanzas  «if  •  C.  W.  D.,'  in  a  laie  *•»?. 
woulil  not  bt*  oriinnut  in  our  pages;  nor  could  wc  hf»jie  to  liaye  many  new  readers  fortbem. 
afh'r  they  have  apjx'iirutl  in,  and  of  coursf-.  been  i.'opied  from,  that  excet.dingly  plestto: 
ami  well-edited  daily  journal,  the  iiav/o/i  i^crnrnw  7'/v.;i«T»;j/.   •    •   •    HAi'FFMASi,tbp  Ger- 
man poet,  Wii.x  n'ceiitly  expelled  tlu»  I*rus>ian  dominions,  and  all  hw  works  proscnbed 
tli-iieeforth.    *  Served  i»im  rinlit ;'  for  in  on«^  of  his  works  ap^ieare  the  *  wonl  following, to 
wit:'   *  Sf('urrcrru'riirerunir.*rrr/asAu:i!;.^mn.'<.*icffH'rtihfic[.''  —  meaning  a  man  who  is  exempt 
by  the  ronsiitution  fnMii  tlie  iviynMiit  of  tax'^**.    *  Mysehct'vrs  thick'  must  needs  foUtm 
surh  ti-rrifle  wonls.    '  We  have  lunirL' ^Jly."^  a  I/unlon  critic, in allminn to  this  jaw-bivaker. 
*  of  a  gf'ntlenian,  a  nn'inbor  of  tin-  ^Iirlnuit/ni.'tchaH.yUihfiHJtt'riet'i'ifhichaft,  who  was  nid  to 
ho  an  r\c(l!«'nt  ix*rfoniiiT  on  tin*  '  ( 'omtaufinoi^tiiiUimttthrtwUitavkitft'ife .'"     ...    We  owe 
a  wonl  of  ai)<ilo«x>'  to  our  frienils  the  piiblii^liers.  fiir  the  omission  of  notices  which  w» 
had  ])re{)aro(l  of  their  puTilicatiouK,  and  wliiih  are  crowded  out  by  our  title-page  and  indM. 
tliut  w*Te  f»»nfotteri  until  the  la^t  monvnt.     W«'  shall  •  briuif  up  arrears'  in  our  neit. 


■* 


m\B  \B(mi^\Bm\^M(^. 


dO€i/:4'/^  ^M  AaAatuTM^  a£  nid  Zzicnad  ana  Mr/iuv/o'. 

(^Ae  cnrii/ic/^P  a/ Me/  ^woJtAfnen/  em^^^u^^ in/  A/j 
ediimUjn/n&ni  ate   a/  ^a^im/  A^i^  /ecfi/  ^seuc/i^c    /iiP 

4-ii4i^n^J!i,  /m/  af4aff/u  ex  /&/  ^i^ocn.  ti-jm,  ^o/f/rA  44  /Ac  ^ 
4e^s/  o//e?€€/  4'??/  //?  ©47ut  ^n/  (^Wf-i/r^j  ^ffed  rr/if/?- 
itnce/  /Aa/  /Ae^  ^utazA  wcce    A^/  aa/ie/  ^uuY/f  '9?er7//ir/j  a'f?a 

(^Ae/  Aua(4'c  afe^^  ^r^ffr-idy/  /rV  rare  ana  earrf/fin^, 
d/u:ri//fcn'i  0/  cMlDolcccOj  ^cu£  cwic)  t/icoaiv  oOui^na^, 
pot  y^atFiei'^     tiOiMej  Juuittotec)  ?T (wi&Mvcaie,  cMlCaaa- 

NO.  7  flPBUOB  STRJUilT, 

NEAR  NASSAU. 
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